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stories  high  ; twelve  rooms,  600  seats,  cost  §25,000.  Em- 
ploys 12  teachers.  Average  attendance  575. 

Howard , No.  250  South  College  Street. — Built  in  1S59. 
Lot  126  by  261  feet;  value  $5000.  House  three  stories 
high  ; twenty -two  rooms,  1710  seats,  cost  $25,000.  Em- 
ploys 23  teachers.  Average  attendance  1050. 

lly ties  School.  Summer  and  Line  Streets. — Built  in 
1857.  Lot  90  by  ISO  feet;  value  $1500.  House  three 
stories  highj  eleven  rooms,  440  seats,  cost  $15,000.  Em- 
ploys S teachers.  Average  attendance  345. 

Ninth  Ward,  corner  Jefferson  and  North  High  Streets. 
— Built  in  1873.  Lot  185  by  210  feet  ; value  $25,000. 
House  two  stories  high  ; six  rooms,  275  seats,  cost  $12,000. 
Employs  G teachers.  Average  attendance  257. 

Belle  View  (colored),  No.  305  North  Summer  Street. — 
Built  in  1861.  Lot  90  by  96  feet;  value  $1500.  House 
two  stories  high ; eight  rooms,  370  seats,  cost  $3000.  Em- 
ploys S teachers.  Average  attendance  339. 

Trimble  (colored),  No.  524  South  Market  Street. — Built 
in  1851.  Lot  75  by  130  feet;  value  $1500.  House  two 
stories  high ; four  rooms,  210  seats,  cost  $6000.  Employs 
4 teachers.  Average  attendance  204. 

McKee,  No.  10  Ewing  Street. — Rented  at  $150  per 
annum.  Three  rooms,  170  seats.  Employs  8 teachers. 
Average  attendance  155. 

Edgefield,  recently  annexed,  contains  three  school-houses^ 
with  seventeen  rooms  and  900  seats.  The  school  lots  are 
valued  at  $1700;  school  buildings  $20,000;  furniture 
$2000;  making  a total  of  $23,700.  Seventeen  teachers 
were  employed  the  last  year,  at  a 'cost  of  $7312.50  for 
tuition  and  $693  for  incidental  expenses.  Average  atten- 
dance, wuite,  505  ; colored,  142  ; whole  number  enrolled, 
1082. 

The  schools  are:  High  school,  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
Seventh,  Prof.  George  D.  Hughes  principal,  and  13  teachers. 

Seawriglit  school,  corner  of  Joseph  Avenue  and  North 
Seventh  Street,  Miss  Nellie  Davis  principal,  and  two  assis- 
tants. 

Vandervitl  school  (colored),  premises  rented,  north  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  junction,  Aaron  Dodd 
(colored)  principal,  and  three  assistant  teachers. 

CITY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

“ Chapter  I. 

11  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Conned  of  Nash  ville : 

“Section  1.  That  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of 
Nashville  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  nine  members,  one-third  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  the  City  Council  at  their  last  regular  meeting 
in  November  in  each  year.  The  members  so  elected  shall 
enter  upon  their  duties  on  the  first  day  of  December  next 
following,  and  their  term  of  office  shall  continue  for  three 
years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  qualified.  Vacan- 
cies shall  be  filled  by  election  of  the  City  Council  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  after  tlia  oc- 
currence thereof,  the  members  so  elected  to  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpireu  term.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  shall,  on  his  induction  into  office, 
take  the  following  oath  : 1 I do  solemnly  swear  that  I will 
use  my  best  endeavors  to  carry  out  faithfully  all  the  laws 


now  in  force  and  those  hereafter  enacted,  to  provide  a school 
fund,  and  to  regulate  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville, so  help  rue  God.’ 

“ Sec.  2.  That  the  plan  of  instruction  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  system  of  public  schools  shall  be  such  as  may 
be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by 
the  City  Council,  and  shall  not  be  changed  except  by  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  said  Board;  any  alteration  to  be  submitted 
to  the  City  Council  for  approval  or  rejection. 

“ Sec.  3.  Pupils  allowed  to  attend  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  shall  be  from  seven  to  uinetceu  years  of  age,  and 
they  shall  be  under  charge  of  such  teachers,  and  in  such 
buildings,  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  deem  most  de- 


“ Sec.  4.  The  children  and  wards  of  all  actual  residents 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  tire  cicy  shall  be  entitled  to 
seats  as  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  provided  that  said 
children  shall  themselves  be  bona-fide  residents  of  the  city. 

“ Sec.  5.  Any  person  having  temporary  or  permanent  con- 
trol of  a minor,  not  entitled  by  law  to  the  benefit  of  the 


public  schools,  who  shall  send  or  permit  such  minor  to  at- 
tend any  of  said  schools,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 


and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
j Jars  for  every  such  offense, 

‘•Sec.  6.  If  any  person  having  charge  or  control  of  any 
public  school  or  schools  in  this  city  shall  kuowingly  or  will  - 
| fully  connive  at  and  permit  the  attendance  of  a pupil  in 
I any  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  when  said  pupil  is  not  en- 
titled bylaw  to  the  benefits  of  said  schools,  the  persons  thus 
knowingly  and  willfully  permitting  such  pupil  to  attend 

! shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
I „ 

for  every  suen  offense. 

“ Sec.  7.  Any  person  injuring  the  school  buildings,  or 
other  property,  shall  bo  liable  to  a fine  of  double  the  amount 
of  damage  dene ; and  any  person  going  to  or  loitering 
around  the  schools  while  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
i turbiug  them,  shali  be  liable  to  arrest  by  the  police,  nod  to 
j a Sue  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  at 
I the  discretion  of  the  Recorder. 


I 

! 

i “ Chapter  Ii. 


“ Providing  and  Regulating  School  Fund. 

“ Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  before  che  first,  Mcndav  in  April  in  each  year, 
to  prepare  and  file  with  the  Mayor  an  estimate  of  the 
j amount  of  money  which  will  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
j nance  of  the  public  schools  for  the  succeeding  scholastic 
! year;  that  said  statement  shall  set  forth  the  various  items  of 
i expense  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  shall  be  published  in 
j the  annual  budget  estimate. 

“ Sec.  2.  That  in  the  annual  tax  levy  a sufficient  per 
; cent,  shall  be  included  to  meet  the  expenses  required  in  the 
j statement  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

“ S, ec.  3.  That  the  salaries  attached  to  the  various  posi- 
| tiocs  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  set  out  in  detail  iu  the 
j estimate  made  by  the  Board  of  Kducatmn,  which  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  City  Council,  when  said  csti- 
[ mate  is  submitted. 

“ Sec.  4.  That  the  City  Treasurer  shall  pay  out  to  the 
I employees  of  the  public  schools  on  a monthly  pay-roll,  to  be 
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submitted  to  him  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Hoard  of  Education,  the  respective  salaries  affixed  j 
to  their  names,  and  shall  pay,  further,  all  such  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  said  Board  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  j 
the  City  Council  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  schools  j 
as  may  have  been  included  in  said  estimate.  Provided,  j 
however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  such  pay-roll  j 
and  approved  accounts  for  any  one  month  exceed  one-tenth  j 
of  the  whole  sum  covered  by  the  said  estimate  aud  approved  j 
by  the  City  Council. 

“ Sec.  5.  That  sections  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  chapter  31,  of 
McAlister’s  City  Digest,  be  aud  the  same  are  hereby  re-  ! 


“ Sec.  G.  That  this  act  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pas-  ! 
sage,  the  public  welfare  requiring  it.” 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  a president, 
secretary,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  an  executive  com-  j 
mittee,  a committee  on  instruction,  a committee  on  finance,  ! 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  board  may  see  fit  to  appoint.  ! 

The  executive  committee  have  in  charge  the  enforcement  i 
of  all  acts  of  the  board  for  the  government  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  the  rules  for  regulating  local  committees.  It  . 
is  their  duty  to  make  an  inspection  of  ail  school  property,  , 
annually,  at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June. 

The  committee  on  instruction  cause  the  examination  of  j 
teachers  aud  pupils  at  such  regular  periods  as  they  deem  | 
proper,  and  determine  the  average  required  of  pupils,  furnish  j 
substitutes  for  temporary  vacancies  in  the  corps  of  teach-  j 
ers,  and  have  in  charge  the  regulation  of  text-books,  to  j 
recommend  changes  to  the  board  and  faculty  as  change  in  j 
circumstances  may  require. 

The  committee  on  finance  make  estimates,  audit  accounts,  j 
and  have  supervision  of  salaries  of  school  officers  and  others  I 
employed  by  the  board,  to  whom  they  make  annual  reports  j 
in  June  for  publication. 

The  three  school  districts  are  formed  as  follows : Main  ! 
Street,  Trimble,  and  Howard,  No.  1 ; Fogg,  Hume,  and 
McKee,  No.  2 ; Seawright,  Yandavill,  Hynes,  Belle  View,  ! 
and  Ninth  Ward,  No.  o.  Each  district  is  under  the  su-  j 
pervision  of  a local  committee  of  three  members  of  the  j 
board;  appointed  by  the  president  at  the  regular  meeting  in  j 
September  and  February  of  each  year,  to  serve  for  five  j 
months. 

Tire  local  committees  have  a general  supervision  of  the  j 
respective  schools  and  school  property,  and  have  power  to  I 
make  necessary  repairs  and  improvements  not,  to  exceed  ten  | 
dollars.  They  report  at  each  monthly  session  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high-school  departments. 

The  yearly  session  commences  on  the  second  Monday  iu  j 
September,  and  closes  ou  the  first  Wednesday  iu  June. 

The  schools  arc  opened  daily,  except  Saturdays  aud  Sun- 
days. From  the  fi:-r  day  of  October  to  the  first,  day  of 
April  the  regular  school  hours  are  from  nine  o’clock  a m.  | 
to  two  o’clock  r*..M.  The  remainder  of  the  schohistic  year 
they  are  from  eight  o'clock  a m to  one  o’clock  p.m.  with- 
out any  intermission  exceeding  fifteen  wi.mtrs  at,  a time 

Thirty  minutes  previous  to  roll-call  the  gates  and  doors 
are  opened  and  the  signals  rung  on  the  towu  bells.  Ten  1 


minutes  before  the  regular  school  hours  the  rolls  are  called 
and  tardy  pupils  marked. 

From  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  second  Mon- 
day in  September  the  schools  are  vacated. 

The  holidays  are  from  Christmas  to  New  Year’s  day  inclu- 
sive, Thanksgiving,  and  such  other  days  as  may  be  ordered 
by  the  board. 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  are  determined  approximately  by  a fixed 
scale,  the  amount  paid  in  each  position  varying  as  in  the 
estimation  of  the  board  the  services  performed  merit.  Tire 
following  is  the  scale,  the  rate  being  per  month  : 

O > O I 


Principal,  high  sehcoj 

First  male  assistant,  high  s.-;hi 
Second  male  assistant,  high  si 
Lady  assistants,  high  schools. 
Principal,  third  door  Fogg  soil 
Assistants  “ “ 

Principal,  first  floor  Fogg  sollfl 


Hvncs  school. 


Ninth  Ward  school 

Trimble  school 

.McKee  school 

third  floor  Howard  school. 


“ seventh  grade  study-balls 

Assistant,  seventh  grade  class-rooms 

Principal,  sixth  grade  study- bails 

Assistant,  sixth  grade  class-rooms 

Prinei|  al,  fifth  grad,.-  stud;  - balls 

Assistant:  tilth  grade  class-rooms 

Principals  fourth,  third,  second  and  first  grade  study-halls... 
Assistants  “ --  “ *•  “ class-rooms... 


Principal,  vocal  music 

Principal,  penmanship  and  drawing. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1855- 56.— High  School,  L.  G.  Tar-box. 

Hume,  W.  B.  Thompson. 
Trimble,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 

1856— 37. — High  School,  L.  G.  Tarbox. 

Hume,  W.  B.  Thompson. 
Hynes,  R.  Dorman. 

Trimble,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 
1S57-5S. — High  School,  L.  G.  Tarbox. 
Hume,  A.  J.  Caldwell. 

Hynes,  R.  Dorman. 

Trimble,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 

Lincoln  Hall,  J.  L.  Weakley. 
1S5S-59. — High  School,  L.  G.  Tarbox. 
Ilume,  A.  J.  Caldwell. 

Hynes,  R.  Dorman. 

Trimble,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 
Lincoln  Hall,  J.  L.  Weak  icy. 
1S59— 60. — High  School,  L.  G.  Tarbox. 
Hume,  A.  J.  Caldwell. 

Hynes,  R.  Dorman. 

Trimble,  S.  i.  Caldwell. 

Lincoln  Hull,  J.  L.  Weakley. 
College  Hill,  II.  M.  Hale. 
18C0-61. — High  School,  L.  G.  Tarbox. 
Hume,  S.  Y.  Caldwell, 
llyncs,  R.  Dorman. 

Trimble,  Miss  Mary  J.  Noakes. 
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Ninth  Ward,  Maggie  W.  Sic  fork 


Howard*  M.  J.  Ilalo. 
1SG1-62— High  School,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 
Hume,  A.  C.  Cartwright. 

Hynes,  T.  W.  Haley. 

Tiiuible,  Miss  M.  J.  Noakcs. 
Howard,  Rev.  Dr.  Reuben  Ford. 
18G2— Go. — No  schools. 

13G5-6G. — High  School,  C.  D.  Lawrence. 
Hume,  R.  S.  Braddock. 

Hynes,  A.  C.  Winter. 

Trimble,  J.  A.  Owen. 

Howard,  C.  T.  Adams. 

Ninth  Ward,  Z.  II.  Brown. 
I3GG-G7. — High  School,  M.  S.  Snow. 

Hume,  B.  S.  Braddock. 

Hynes,  A.  C.  Winters. 

Trimble,  J.  A.  Owen. 

Howard,  C.  T.  Adams. 

Nioth  Ward,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Belle  View,  T.  A.  Hamilton. 
Lincoln  Hall,  T.  W.  Haley. 
I8S7-C3. — High  School,  A.  D.  Wharton. 
Hume,  S.  Y.  Caldwell. 

Hynes,  Z.  IT.  Brown. 

Trimble,  Mary  A.  Soule. 

Howard,  J.  A.  Owen. 

Ninth  Ward,  Alice  IT  Clemens. 
Belle  View,  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

Gun  Factory,  T.  R.  Adams. 

1868- G3. — High  School,  C.  T.  Adams. 

Hume,  W.  M.  Cole. 

Hynes,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Trimble,  M.  A.  Soule. 

Howard,  John  A.  Owen. 

Ninth  Ward,  A.  II.  Clemens. 
Belle  View,  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

Gun  Factory,  T.  R.  Andrews. 

1869- 70. — High  School,  C.  T.  Adams. 

Hume,  W.  II.  Cole. 

TTynes,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Trimble,  Mary  A.  Soule. 

Howard,  John  A.  Owen. 

Ninth  Ward,  Maggie  W.  Sieferle. 
Belle  View,  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

Gun  Factory,  TI.  Breckenridge. 

1870- 71. — High  School,  Z.  TI.  RrowD. 

Hume,  Mary  D.  McLelland. 
Hynes,  Emma  Clemens. 

Trimble,  V.  A.  Moffitt. 

Howard,  John  Baldwin. 

Ninth  Ward,  Alice  II.  Clemens. 
Belie  View,  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

Gun  Factory,  Emma  II.  Smith. 

1871- 72. — High  School,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Hume,  Mary  D.  McLelland. 
Hynes,  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Trimble,  Miss  M.  A.  Cooper. 
Howard,  John  Baldwin. 


* la  p’acc  of  Lincoln  Hall  and  College  Hill,  discontinued. 

\ 


1S72-73. — High  and  Hume,  Mr.  Z.  II.  Browu. 
Hynes,  A.  C.  Cartwright.  -» 

Howard,  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Ninth  Ward,  Miss  E.  B.  Moulton. 

Belle  View  (col.),  G.  W.  Hubbard. 
Trimble  (col.),  C.  F.  Carroll, 

1873-71. — High  and  Hume,  Z.  It.  Brown. 

Hynes,  E.  Perkins. 

Howard,  S,  S.  Woolwine. 

Ninth  Ward  C P.  Curd. 

Belle  View,  G.  W.  Hubbard. 

Tumble,  M.  S.  Austin. 

1S71-75. — High  School,  A.  D Wharton. 

Hume,  Z.  IT,  Brown. 

Howard,  S,  S.  Woolwine. 

Hynes,  E.  Perkins. 

Ninth  Ward,  T.  II.  Hamilton. 

Eighth  Grammar,  G.  B.  Elliott. 

Belle  View,  J.  W.  Coyner. 

Trimble,  B.  A.  Halley. 

Caper’s  Primary,  31  rs.  31.  A.  Douglass. 

1875- 7C. — High,  A.  D.  Wharton. 

Hume,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

Howard.  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Hynes,  E.  Perkins. 

Ninth  Ward,  T.  H.  Hamilton. 

Eighth  Grammar,  J.  C.  Redman. 

Belie  View,  J.  W.  Coyuer. 

Trimble,  R.  A.  Halley. 

McKee  Primary,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith. 

1876- 77.— High,  A.  D.  Wharton. 

Hume,  Z.  IT.  Brown. 

Howard,  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Hynes,  E Perkins. 

Ninth  Ward,  T.  H.  Hamilton. 

Seventh  Grade  Grammar,  J.  C.  Redman. 
Belle  View,  C.  V.  3Iunson. 

Trimble,  R.  A.  Halley. 

McKee  Primary,  31  rs.  31.  R.  Smith. 

1877- 78. — High,  A.  D.  Wharton. 

TIume,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Howard,  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Hynes,  E.  Perkins. 

Ninth  Ward,  A.  J.  Calvert. 

Belle  View,  C.  W.  3Iunson. 

Trimble,  R.  A.  Halley. 

McKee,  Charles  A.  Halley. 

1878- 79. — High  School,  A.  D.  Whartou. 

Hume,  Z.  II.  Brown. 

Howard  S.  S.  Woolwine. 

Hynes,  E.  Perkins. 

Ninth  Ward,  A.  J.  Calvert. 

Belle  View,  C W.  3Iuusou. 

Trimble,  R.  A.  Halley. 

McKee,  P.  L.  Nivhol. 

1S79-S0. — High  School.  A D.  Wharton. 

Ilunie,  Z.  II.  Brown 
Howard,  S.  S.  Woolwine. 
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Hynes,  G.  B.  Elliott. 

Ninth  Ware!,  A.  J.  Calvert. 

Belle  View,  0.  W.  Munson. 

Trimble,  B.  A.  Halley,  Jr. 

McKee,  P.  L.  Nic'hol. 

Knowles  Street,  S.  W.  Crosthvvait. 
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BOARDS 

OF  EDUCATION 

1354.— F.  P>. 

Fogg 

R.  J.  Meigs,  Allen 

* 

x\. 

Hall, 

John  A. 

1855, 

1856. 


1858.- 


1860.- 


McEwen,  Charles  Tonis,  W.  F.  Bang. 

•F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  A.  McLwen,  A.  A.  Hal!,  Isaac 
Paul,  Samuel  Cooley,  Yy . F.  Bang. 

F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  A.  MeEwen,  R.  J.  Meigs,  M.  H. 
Howard,  T-aac  Paul.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  V . E.  Ban". 
J.  B.  Knowles. 

F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  A.  McEweu,  11.  J.  Meigs,  M.  H. 
Howard,  Isaac  Paul,  J.  B.  Litidsley,  W.  F.  Bang, 
J.  B.  Knowles. 

F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  A.  McEwen,  II.  J,  Meigs,  M.  II. 
Howard,  Isaac  Paul.  J.  B.  Lludsley,  W . F.  Bang, 
J.  B.  Knowles.* 

F.  B.  Fogg,  .M.  IL  Howard,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Phlneas 
Garrett,  Isaac  Paul,  J.  B.  Lindsley,  W.  F.  Bang, 
W.  F.  Cooper. 

1361. — F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  Isaac  Paul,  W.  K.  Bo- 
ling, J.  S.  Bostick,  J.  {>  LniiSrh.  31.  II.  Howard, 
C.  K.  V.  instou,  B.  S.  Rhea. 

F.  B.  Fogg,  J.  I1' . Hoyte,  31.  31.  Bric-n,  31.  G.  L 
Claiborne,  J.  S.  Fowler,  H.  II  Harrison,  31.  II. 
Howard,  J.  B.  Knowles,  M.  31  Monahan. 
Francis  B.  Fogg  J.  W.  Hoyte.  31.  31.  Bric-n,  31, 
G.  L.  Claiborne,  J.  S.  Fowler,  II.  il,  Harrison, 
31.  H.  Howard,  J.  B.  Knowles.  M 31.  Monahan. 
No  election. 

P.  S.  Fad,  J.  IV.  Hoyte.  T.  A.  Atchison,  D.  0.. 
Hickey,  E.  31.  East,  IT.  II.  Harrison,  J.  B. 
Lindsley,  L.  G.  Turbos. 

1866. — P.  S.  Fall,  J.  W.  Hoyte.  T.  A.  Atchison,  31.  C. 


j Cotton,  Pi.  B.  Cheatham,  J.  II.  Callender,  I.  P. 

Jones,  J.  P.  Knowles.  J.  E.  Weakley, 
j 1867.— P.  S.  Fall,  J.  W.  Hoyte,  T.  A.  Atchison,  M C. 

Cotton,  11.  B.  Cheatham,  J.  [J.  CuHeudur,  1.  P. 
Jones,  J.  B.  Knowles,  J.  L.  Weakley, 
j 1S68. — Eugene  Cary.  B.  G.  Jamison.  IT.  S.  Bennett,  J. 

Jungermau,  1).  Rutledge,  D.  W.  Peabody,  John 
Ruhm,  L.  G.  Turbos. 

I860. — Hr,  C.  K.  Winston.  J.  L.  Weakley,  Isaac  Paul, 
George  S.  Kinney.  A.  G.  Adams,  J.  0.  Griffith, 
Charles  Rich,  John  J.  McCann.  James  Whit- 
worth. 

1870.  — J.  0.  Griffith,  John  J.  3IcCann,  Charles  Rich 
(one  year),  Thomas  II.  Hamilton.  C.  K.  Win- 
ston, Joseph  L.  Weakley  (two  years),  George  3. 
Kinney,  L.  G.  Turbos-,  A.  P.  Wharton  (three 
years). 

1871.  — J.  B.  Craighead,  James  T.  Dunlap,  Charles  Rich, 
Rev.  A.  J.  Baird.-]' 

Morton  B.  Howell,  Joseph  L.  Weakley, -Rev.  Dr. 
R.  A.  Young. t 

George  S.  Kinney,  L G.  Turbos,  Prof.  A.  T>. 

Wharton,  Col.  R.  C.  MeNairy.J 
G.  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Iloge,  Samuel  Watkins. 

M.  C.  Cotton,  G.  Schiff,  J.  L.  Weakley. 

J.  M.  Dickerson,  T.  W.  Halley,  George  8.  Kinney. 
•Theodore  Cooley,  G.  31.  Fogg,  >i.  B.  Howell. 
George  II.  Knox,  John  Rhatn,  J.  L.  Wuukley. 

R.  B.  Lea,  T.  W.  Wrenoe,  George  S.  Kinney. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Joins  A.  McE.i-cis. 

M.  H.  Hoin-rJ. 

J.  W.  Uovte. 


It.  C1.  Jamison. 

J.  L.  M'cahiey. 

Prof.  A.  I>.  V:  ha’-ton. 
3.  Y.  Calii >v ;?’«]. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Wharton. 
I.-.  G.  Turbcx. 

A.  B Huge. 

T.  W.  ILUey. 


1872. 

1873. 

i 1874. 
1875.- 
1ST  G- 
1877. 
3 873.- 
1879.- 


13G2.- 


1862  - 


1864. 

1865. 


1351-58 

Fran: is  B.  Fogg. 

1.359-00..., 



ISC  l -62.... 



1 $65— 64 

<4  U 

1S6j 

P.  S.  Fall. 

lbt)$-67.... 

. “ 

ises— fi9 

Eugene  Cary. 

i 770 

L)r.  G-  K.  IVinsta 

isri 

“ ** 

1571 

Gen.  James  T.  J); 

1S77  

“ 

1374 

Satauel  IVa.liias. 

1 .875—7  6 

1 >78 

U.  .M  Fogg.  ’ 

1379 

(.  4. 

T.  W.  Wrennn. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


1S5  t-fll.  J-rlnia  F.  Fe.i.ri. 
1 36  t-t>2.  Janie-;  L.  Meigs'. 
ISB.’-GJ.  v avanr.. 


]S55.j>  J.  V.  Pearl. 

1 360-tie.  Prof.  C.  T>.  L:i»prem.': 
1360-36.  Prof.  S.  I".  Ca'.ln.C!. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  N VSilVILLE. 

The  history  of  this  institution  dates  hack  to  the  pioneer 
| days  of  Nashville,  when  Gen.  James  Robertson  was  n-pro- 
j smiting  the  new  county  of  Davidson  in  the  Legislature  ..f 
I North  Carolina.  Ever  desirous  of  promoting  the  welfare 
i of  the  settlement  which  ho  had  planted  on  the  Cumberland, 
i and  with  a high  appreciation  of  learning  and  religion,  Gen. 

I t Thit  b“?.rii  iv .13  organized  under  the  iK'-.Y  law.  and  altar  soaia  legal 
cirateit  with  the  former  board  catered  upon  its  duties  as  such  Juno 
' 24,  1363,  was  re-o'e'tod  and  ht*’d  ever  un'it  Nov.  i ' > I,  when  it 

w -.s  relieved  by  the  board  of  nine  under  (he  present  la  v. 

I * Vacancy. 

j i Dr.  J.  I’-.  Lir.dsiev  to  nil  vacancy  V'ccoiivhor  -U=t. 


* tjaui'i,  1359. 


\ HISTORY  OF  DAVIDSON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE. 
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Robertson  sought  not  only  to  forward  the  interests  of 
churches,  but  of  schools.  lie  bad  formed  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing an  academy  at  Nashville,  and  while  attending 
the  Legislature  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Craighead,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  and  teacher  of  excel- 
lent qualifications,  whom  he  interested  in  his  scheme.  These 
two  gentlemen  matured  their  plan  together,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 17S5,  procured  the  passage  of  a bill  by  the  Legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  entitled  “ Au  Act  for  the  Promotion  of 
Learning  in  Davidson  County.”  This  was  the  original  act 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Nashville,  known  first  as  Davidson  Academy,  then  as  Cum- 
berland College,  and  lastly  as  the  University  of  Nashville. 

The  act  incorporating  the  academy  appropriated  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  as  an  endowment.  This 
land  was  situated  south  of  Broad  Street,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  plat  of  two  hundred  acres  which,  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  been  laid  out  for  the  town,  and  is  included 
within  the  present  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 
The  charter  appointed  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Daniel  Smith,  William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe, 
Lardner  Clarke,  Ephraim  McLean,  Robert  Hays,  and  James 
Robertson  trustees,  and  constituted  them  a body  corporate 
and  politic  under  the  name  and  style  of  “ the  president  and 
trustees  of  Davidson  Academy.”  At  the  first  meeting, 
held  Aug.  19,  1785,  the  board  was  organized  by  the  elegtion 
of  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead  president,  Daniel  Smith 


I 

I 


! 


secretary,  and  Ephraim  McLean  treasurer. 

The  board,  being  thus  organized,  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  trustees,  consisting  of  William 
Polk  and  Ephraim  McLean,  to  unite  with  the  trustees  of 
the  town  in  making  the  proper  division-line  between  the 
respective  lands,  and  to  make  a survey  aua  plat  of  those  j 
donated  to  the  academy.  This  work  was  proceeded  with  i 
in  October.  Subscriptions  were  also  opened  for  donations  (■ 
of  land,  produce,  or  money,  and  provision  made  for  bequests  j 
for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  lauds  were  in  some  in-  j 
stances  sold,  but  were  generally  placed  under  rental,  and  ! 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  use  of  the  academy.  Among  j 
the  various  schemes  for  its  benefit,  and  to  increase  the  value  J 
and  desirability  of  its  lands,  an  “academy  ferry”  was  estab-  j 
lished  just  above  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Broad  Street, 


which  was  under  the  management  of  the  board  or  its  agent 
for  many  years,  and  while  it  was  a source  of  some  income 
to  the  school  it  was  also  a cause  of  much  trouble  and  per- 


plexity to  the  trustees. 

Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  came  to  the  settlement  to  preach  as  [ 
well  as  to  teach.  lie  had  a small  church  building,  six  J 
miles  cast  of  Nashville,  in  the  suburbs  of  what  was  once  i 
Ilaysborough,  known  as  “Spring  Hill  Meeting-House.”  ; 
Here  the  academy  school  was  opened  in  178U,  and  con-  ' 
tinued  to  be  kept  about  fifteen  years,  or  until  a building 
was  erected  for  it  on  the  hill  subsequently  known  as  “ Col-  j 
lege  liiil.”  The  original  site  contained  a burying-ground  j 
for  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  chore  1 
rest  the  remains  of  the  founder  and  fir>t  president  of  this 
institution  of  learning.  The  construction  of  the  turnpike 
in  later  years  obliterated  the  foundation  of  that  ptiumive  j 


academy. 

The  price  of  tuition  was  at  first  four  pounds  per  annum, 


\ 


hard  money,  or  other  money  of  that  value.  Soon  after,  it 
was  “ ordered  that  five  pounds  hard  money,  or  the, value 
thereof  in  other  money,  be  paid  for  each  scholar  per  annum.” 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1790,  it  \yas  provided  “ that 
the  buildings  of  the  said  academy  shall  be  erected  on  the  most 
convenient  situation  on  the  hill  immediately  above  Nash- 
ville, and  near  the  road  leading  to  Buchanan’s  Mill.”  Ten 
acres  were  here  reserved  from  the  sale  of  lots  for  the  use 
of  the  academy,  July  15,  1802,  and  Gen.  Jackson  and 
Gen.  Robertson  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  building.  Gen.  Jackson  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  from  1791  to  Nov.  20,  1S05,  at  which  date  he 
resigned,  and  Judge  Robert  Whyte  was  appointed  in  bis 
stead.  At  this  date  it  is  announced  that  the  contract  for 
the  academy  building  bad  been  let  to  Charles  Cabaniss; 
contract  price,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  dol- 
lars. Whether  the  building  was  completed  for  this  sum  or 
not  we  are  not  informed,  nor  is  the  date  given  of  its  first 
occupation  by  the  school. 

A library  was  established  in  connection  with  the  acad- 
emy quite  early.  In  1798  we  find  this  entry  in  the  record  : 
“ Ordered,  that  Thomas  B.  Craighead  and  Daniel  Smith 
be  continued  a committee  to  receive  books  from  Mr.  Dead- 
crick  for  the  trustees,  and  settle  for  the  same  as  soon  as 
convenience  will  admit,*  after  the  general’s  return  from  Con- 
gress.” 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1S03.  Gen.  Robertson,  Gen.  Smith, 
and  Col.  Hay  resigned  as  trustees.  They  had  served  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  had  seldom  been  absent  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board.  Robert  0.  Foster,  David  McGavoek, 
and  Joseph  Coleman  were  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

The  academy  as  such  continued  in  operation  about 
twenty-one  years.  Tt  was  supported  by  the  best  people  of 
the  settlement,  and  did  much  towards  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  that  emulation  in  education  which  has  distinguished 
Nashville  at  a later  day.  In  this  education  Rev.  Mr.  Craig- 
head was  the  pioneer. 

Davidson  Academy  was  the  second  and  only  other  school 
chartered  for  this  Territory  by  North  Carolina.  Martin 
Academy,  afterwards  Washington  College,  was  the  first 
school  established  west  of  the  Alleghanios.  Dr.  Samuel 
Doak,  the  founder  and  first  president,  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, a graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  under  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  in  1775, — a man  of  great  ability  and  force 
of  character,  of  great  learning,  especially  in  the  classics. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Franklin  Convention,  and  the  re- 
puted author  of  a clause  concerning  education  in  the  re- 
jected Constitution.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  school-room, 
in  social  and  in  public  life,  be  exerted  a wide  and  beneficent 
influence. 

The  inception  of  the  conversion  of  the  academy  into  a 
college  was  brought  about  by  a petition  to  the  Legislature 
on  the  19th  of  July,  ISOG.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  April,  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  authorized  to  issue 
and  perfect  titles  to  certain  lands  therein  mentioned;  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  by  an  act  to  establish 
a college  in  West  Tennessee,  incorporated  a body  of  nine- 
teen trustees,  placing  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead  as  the 
first  named  in  the  list,  “ by  the  name  of  the  trustees  of 
Davidson  College.”  The  preamble  of  the  act  states  that 
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this  was  done  upon  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Davidson 
Academy.  This  act  vested  ad  the  property,  real  and  per- 
sona!, of  the  academy  in  the  trustees  of  the  college. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  was  held 
at  Talbot’s  Hotel,  iu  Nashville,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1S06,  when  Joseph  Coleman,  first  mayor  of  the  city,  was 
chosen  to  preside  until  a president  should  be  duly  elected. 
Mr.  Craighead  was  not  present  at  the  meeting, — perhaps 
the  only  absence  in  twenty-one  years.  At  the  nest  meeting, 
July  21st,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president.  Looks 
and  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  were 
purchased,  and  the  college  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
students  on  the  first. day  of  September,  1S07. 

From  the  ,l  Rules  and  Regulations”  adopted  by  the 
board  we  copy  the  following: 

“ It  wiii  be  improper  to  sutler  the  students  to  attend 
assemblies,  balls,  theatrical  exhibitions,  parties  of  pleasure 
and  amusement,  and,  more,  to  frequent  gambling-tables, 
taverns,  and  places  of  dissipation. 

They  should  seldom  indulge  themselves  in  going  to 
town,  except  on  necessary  business,  which  should  be  dis- 
patched hastily,  that  they  may  return  to  college  without 
delay. 

11  Your  committee  further  recommend  that  the  tutors,  in 
all  their  official  duties,  wear  a college  habit,  or  loose  upper 
garment,  made  of  some  light  black  stuff  or  fille  model, 
after  the  manner  of  the  surplice  or  gown  worn  by  gentle- 
men of  the  literary  profession,  distinguished  by  black  tassels 
on  the  shoulders  or  sleeves  as  badges  of  office ; and  that  the 
students  also  wear  black  gowns  of  similar  material,  but 
without  the  tassels,  when  they  attend  on  recitations,  prayers, 
public  speaking,  public  worship,  and  when-ihey  walk  into 
town.” 

In  1809  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that 
1!  No  ordinance,  rule,  or  by-law  should  ever  be  entered  into 
so  as  to  give  a preference  to  any  one  denomination  of 
Christians.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  served  as  president  of  the  college 
two  years  and  three  months,  or  until  Oct.  24,  1809, 
when  Dr.  James  Priestly  was  unanimously  elected,  and  took 
his  seat  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  Jan.  30, 
1810.  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  continued  one  of  the  trustees 
till  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1813,  when  his  connection 
with  the  college  ceased  finally. 

Rev.  Thomas  15.  Craighead  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Craighead,  the  man  who  first  in  1749  gave  voice  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  growing  desire  fur  independence,  incurred 
the  hostility  of  Ins  Majesty’s  magistrates  and  the  censures 
of  the  Synod,  and,  emigrating  to  North  Caroliua,  instilled 
the  principles  which  bore  fruit  iu  the  Mccklenbunr  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Craighead,  a gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  in  1779,  contemporary  with  Dr.  Doak,  la- 
bored here  for  almost  a quarter  of  a century  in  the  cause  of 
education.  He  was  a powerful  preacher,  but,  like  his  father 
and  grandfather,  a man  of  progressive  ideas,  and  for 
eighteen  years,  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  General  As- 
sembly, engaged  in  a conflict  under  the  charge  of  heresy, 
coming  out  triumphant  a year  before  his  death.  Through- 
out he  had  the  support  of  Andrew  Jackson.  “ Old 
Hickory,”  perhaps,  did  not  know  the  difference  between 


Pelagianism  and  Augustinianism ; but  applying  a simple 
formula  as  a lest,  “ Rv  their  fruits  ye  sliali  know  them,” 
he  knew  an  honest  and  a trustworthy  man  of  value  to , the 
commuuitv  in  which  he  lived. 

The  progress  of  Davidson  Academy  is  a matter  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  Nashville.  As  the  unpretending  academy 
and  as  Davidson  College  under  Craighead,  as  the  more 
ambitious  Cumberland  College  under  the  wise  management 
of  Dr.  Priestly,  it  grew  with  the  progress  of  society  and 
gave  form,  tone,  cohesion,  lustre,  and  the  means  of  nobler 
growth  to  the  society  around  it. 

In  1S24,  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley — who,  though  not  a 
pioneer,  yet  stood  at  the  beginning  of  an  era — declined 
the  presidency  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  to  attempt 
the  establishment  of  a centre  of  influence  here  for  the 
j Southwest.  A charlatan  in  education  might  have  built  a 
j temporarily  more  splendid  structure  on  the  sand.  Assisted 
| by  an  able  corps  of  teachers,  with  foresight  only  now  be- 
| ginning  to  be  justified  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  prophe- 
j eies,  he  applied  himself  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  work 
! of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations,  encountering 
| difficulties  of  the  most  stupendous  character,  sustained  by 
j a few  live  and  far  seeing  citizens.  Was  ail  this  labor  of 
I twenty-five  years  and  the  succeeding  twenty -two  years  of 
j the  University  of  Nashville  thrown  away  and  barren  of 
| results?  Under  its  influence  grew  up  a cultivated,  liberal 
community ; through  its  influence,  aud  by  the  efforts  of 
i the  young  men  sent  forth  to  engage  in  and  to  encourage 
! education,  sprang  up  twenty  colleges  within  fifty  miles  of 
| Nashville  to  divide,  distract,  and  compete  with  the  uni- 
versity. and  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  much  good. 
R was  the  inevitable  conflict  of  localities,  which  hud  to 
| demonstrate  that  every  village  cannot  be  a seat  cf  learning. 

! It  prepared  the  soil  in  which  great  institutions  take  deep 
J root  and  flourish, — the  soil  which  has  developed  the 
| public-school  system  and  attracted  hither  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
j versify,  the  normal  school,  and  brought  here  the  Fisk. 

! Tennessee  Central,  and  Baptist  Normal  aud  Theological 
Colleges  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  the  elevation  of 
! the  African  race  of  America. 

At  the  close  of  his  twenty-third  year  at  Nashville,  in  a 
public  address,  Dr.  Liuusiey  says,  “ When  this  college  was 
| revived  and  reorganized  at  the  close  of  1824,  there  were  no 
| similar  institutions  in  actual  operation  within  two  hundred 
5 miles  of  Nashville.  There  were  none  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Middle  or  "West  Tennessee. 

| Ttiers  are  now  some  thirtv  or  more  within  that  distance, 
and  nine  within  fifty  miles  of  our  city.  These  ail  claim  to 
| be  our  superiors  and  to  be  equal  at  least  to  Old  Harvard  or 
Yale.  Of  course  ne  cannot  expect  much  ‘custom,’  or  to 
' command  a large  range  of  what  is  miscalled  patronage.  I 
i have  a list,  now  before. me  of  twenty  colleges  or  universities 
in  Tennessee  alone.  Several  of  those  belong  exclusively  to 
individuals,  and  are  bought  and  sold  iu  open  marker  like 
any  other  species  of  private  property.  They  are  invested 
with  the  usual  corporate  powers,  and  may  confer  ail  uni- 
versity degrees  at  pleasure.  This  is  probably  a new  thing 
under  the  sun;  but  Solomon  s geography  did  not  extend 
to  America.” 

In  1800,  after  having  passed  through  a career  of  brilliant 
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prosperity,  the  university  was  compelled  to  suspend  its  work  j 
for  the  want  of  funds.  At  Jus  period  a few  distinguished  j 
gcntlemeu  of  the  medical  profession  organized  the  Medi-  ! 
cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  since 
then  the  buildings  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.* 
The  buildings  for  the  Literary  Department,  as  they  now 
exist,  were  erected  in  1853—54,  a short  distance  from  the  j 
old  college.  The  Literary  Department  was  again  opened  j 
in  1855,  and  Gen.  Bushrod  11.  Johnson  made  superin-  | 
tendent. ' It  was  conducted  on  the  military  plan  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  buildings  were  used 
as  a hospital. 

MONTGOMERY  SELL  ACADEMY. 

After  the  war  the  trustees  of  the  university  located  the 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy  in  the  buildings  of  the  Literary 
Department  of  the  university.  The  fund  for  this  academy 
was  derived  from  a bequest  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  by 
the  late  Montgomery  Bell,  a man  whose  name  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  iron  interests  of 
the  State,  and  who  had  the  honor  of  furnishing  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  ail  the  cannon-balls  j 
used  in  that  famous  conflict.  A Pennsylvanian  by  birth, 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  iron  as  early  as  1810,  and 
became  thoroughly  wedded  to  his  adopted  State.  He  - 
was  one  of  those  pioneers  in  industrial  enterprises  Jhat 
give  direction  to  capital  and  energy.  It  was  through 
his  influence,  and  by  reason  of  his  financial  success,  that 
more  than  thirty  furnaces  shed  their  ruddy  light  over  the 
v/estera  iron  belt  previous  to  the  war.  A man  of  in- 
domitable energy,  of  commanding  influence,  of  genuine 
philanthropy,  and  of  extended  views,  he  m ado  such  art  in-  j 
delible  impression  upon  his  age  that  it  will  he  seen  and  felt  i 
for  many  generations  to  come.  The  bequest  made  by  this  ! 
public-spirited  citizen  was  for  the  free  education  of  twenty-  J 
five  students  from  the  counties  of  Davidson,  Montgomery, 
Dickson,  and  Williamson.  By  judicious  investment  it  has 
increased  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  whole 
dow  amounts  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  academy  occupies,  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Normal  College,  the  elegant  stone  building  kr.owu  as  fhe 
college  proper  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  In  its  in- 
struction, and  in  the  manner  of  conducting  it,  the  Mont- 
gomery Bel!  Academy  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
excellent  of  all  the  educational  institutions  that  cluster 
around  Nashville.  The  faculty  at  present  is  Joseph  W. 
Yeatman,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Natural  Science  ; 8. 

M.  D.  Clark,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages;  William  II. 
Garrett,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


PROCESSORS  AND  TUTORS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1850,  Rev.  Philip  Lindslev,  D.D..  j 
delivered  a memorial  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of  ! 
Professor  Gerard  T roost,  M.D.  Seven  professors  and  three  j 
tutors  of  the  university  had  beet)  called  away  by  death.  j 
The  professors  named  were  Bowen,  Hamilton,  and  T roost  j 
The  first  died  after  two  and  a half  years  in  connection  with  j 
the  college,  having  given  ample  evidence  of  his  superior 

* Sue  history  of  the  medical  college. 
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qualifications  for  the  chair  of  chemistry.  He  had  been  a 
favorite  pupil  of  Professors  SiHiman  and  Hare  at  New,  Ha- 
ven and  Philadelphia. 

Professor  George  T.  Bowen  was  born,  March  10,  1803, 
at  Providence,  11.  I.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1822.  He  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  at  Nashville 
in  the  autumn  of  1S25,  and  died  Get.  25.  1328,  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Professor  James  Hamilton  was  for  sixteen  years  con- 
nected with  the  university  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  lie  was  a native  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
a graduate  at  the  college  there,  and  was  highly  distin- 
guished as  a classical  and  mathematical  teacher  in  Trenton 
and  Burlington,  N.  J.  lie  died  of  cholera,  June  21, 1349. 

Dr.  Gerard  Troost  was  horn  at  Bois-le-Duc,  in  Holland, 
March  15,  1776.  He  died  Aug.  14,  1850,  aged  seventy- 
four  years  and  Sve  months.  He  was  educated  in  tiie  schools 
and  universities  of  his  native  country,  chiefly  at  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam.  lie  was  for  several  years  a pupil  and  com- 
panion of  the  celebrated  Abbe  P.ene  Just  Hauy,  the  founder 
of  the  preseut  or  modern  school  of  mineralogy,  for  whom 
he  ever  cherished  an  affectionate  and  grateful  respect.  He 
here  translated  into  the  Dutch  language  Humboldt's  “As- 
pects of  Nature.”  In  1809  he  w7us  appointed  by  the  King 
of  Holland,  one  of  a scientific  corps  to  accompany  a naval 
expedition  to  Java.  After  coming  to  this  country  he  set- 
tled first  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
American  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  1812,  of  which 
he  was  for  several  years  president.  He  removed  with  his 
family  and  a large  collection  of  mineral  treasures  to  Nash- 
ville in  1827.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor cf  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  and  was  State  geologist  in  1831.  He 
continued  thereafter  to  be  elected  at  each  biennial  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  til!  that  body  abolished  the  office, 
in  1849.  Ills  indefatigable  services  ia  this  department  laid 
the  foundation  of  geology  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Asa 
college  professor  he  held  a distinguished  rank,  and  was  a 
regular  and  honorary  member  of  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical societies  of  Europe  and  America.  His  private 
life  was  a model  of  the  domestic  virtues.  He  gathered  the 
finest  geological  and  prehistoric  collection  ever  in  the  State. 
It  was  sold  to  Louisville  for  about  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
about  one-third  of  its  intrinsic  value. 


TRUSTEES 


The  * denotes  deceased,  tl 
mentioned. 

®Rev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead, 
1S0H-2+. 

*James  Winchester.  TS'iG-26. 
"(Samuel  1\  Black,  1S06--20. 

[■Moses  Lis!;,  ls'Jo--I$. 

V Robert  0.  Foster,  1800— 14. 
t David  MeGavoek, 

■(•Robert  Whyte,  l>. 

f Joseph  Coleman,  i $03-18 
( Robert  Searcy,  IS Jti — 1 A . 

S'U'iliium  Dick-on, 

*Rcv.  William  Hume  1S03-8. 
Tjotii  Dickinson,  1603-10. 

»Joei  Lew'-,  1 ■■mi- i 5. 
f Abram  Maury,  1SJ6-7. 


' t resigned,  at  the  date  last 

f William  P.  Anderson,  ISOS-l.'i. 
fDunoan  Stewart,  1 $1)6-8. 
•("Thomas  Johnson,  1 $06-20. 
(John  K.  Wynne,  1600-11. 
t Nicholas  T.  Perkins,  1606-23. 
•(•Randal  MeGuvoeh,  1'08-y. 
■fJobn  E.  Beck,  1303-20. 
tjohn  McXairy,  1608-2'. 
t Willie  Blount,  ISOb-lj. 

"(Jehu  Haywood,  ISO'.*— 12. 
aFc*ix  Grundy,  I Sol)— - 10. 

"(Parry  W.  Humphreys,  ISuO-io. 
Felix  R beri.-un.  M.D. 

"(Robert  Weakley.  1 SOI)— 1 5. 
S'JoUn  Childress,  1802-20. 
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"’George  M.  Deiulereik,  1 810-16. 
fElihu  S.  Hall,  IS  11-52. 

*J:uiU'S  Trimble,  13X3-24. 
•flYilkins  Tunnehill,  1811-21. 
(Thomas  Claiborne,  1815-24. 

® A darn  Goodie! t,  1815-23. 
^Michael  Campbell,  1815-30. 

* Jesse  Wharton,  1816-33. 

*Jenkin  Whiteside,  1820-22. 
♦James  Roane,  51.10.,  1820—33. 
f Allred  Batch,  1820-39. 
fAndrew  Hays,  1820-31. 

"'Henry  Crabb,  1821-28. 

♦Rev.  William  Ilume,  1822-33. 
♦Ephraim  K.  Foster.  1823-54. 
"■‘Charles  J.  Love,  1823— 37. 

John  Bell.  1828. 

(Fran.-is  J{.  Fo»g,  1S23-80. 

James  Overton.  M.D.,  1823. 
(Nathan  Evrlng,  1323—25. 

(John  Catron,  1823-25. 

♦William  L.  Brown,  1824-30. 
Leonard  P.  Cheatham,  1S24. 

"'John  0.  Ewing,  M.D.,  1825-26. 
■(■Rev.  Robert  Paine,  1825-30. 
■(Wilkins  Xaunehill,  1825-32. 

♦And raw  Jackson,  1S26-45. 
(Moses  Nowell,  1826-34. 

(William  Carrel),  1827-29. 

♦Boyd  McNairy,  M.D.,  182S-59. 
(George  W.  Gibbs,  1830-34. 
Thomas  Washington,  1830. 
♦George  W.  Campbell,  1830-48. 

® II envy  M.  Rutledge,  1831-44. 
♦David  Craighead,  1832-49. 
♦Joseph  IV.  Horton,  1334—18. 

John  M.  Bass,  1834-51. 

John  L.  Hadley,  51. D.,  1S34. 
(Washington  Harrow,  1S34-39. 
Return  J.  Meigs.  1836-01. 

Robert  K.  MeEwin,  1837. 

GOVERNORS,  EX  OFFICIO 

William  Carroll,  1821-27. 

Samuel  Houston,  1 827-29. ( 
William  Hall. 

William  Carroll,  1829-35. 

Newton  Cannon.  1335-39. 

James  K.  Poik,  1839 -It. 

James  C.  Jones,  1841-45. 

Aaror.  V.  Brown,  IS  4 5- - 47. 

Neill  S.  Brown,  1847-49. 

William  Trousdale,  1849—51. 

PRESIDENTS  OF 


I 

Edwin  II.  Ewing,  1839. 

John  Trimble,  1839. 

William  Williams,  1841. 

Washington  Barrow,  1845. 

♦Samuel  D.  Morgan,  1845-80. 
Charles  Ready,  18(7. 

♦Andrew  Ewing,  1851-84. 

(Russel  Houston,  1851-fifi. 

C.  K.  Winston,  M I).,  1852. 

Sterling  Cockrell,  IS52. 

A.  V,  S.  Lindsley. 

(T.  T.  Player,  1852-53. 

Jacob  McGavock,  1852. 

John  M.  Lea,  1852-75. 

William  T.  Berry,  1852. 

(James  W.  McCombs,  1S52-63. 

Rev.  A.  L.  I’.  Green,  1852. 

James  Woods,  1853. 

Robert  0.  Foster,  IS54. 

John  M.  Bass,  1867,  re-elected. 
Samuel  Watson,  1867. 

Horace  H.  Harrison,  1367. 

E.  II.  East,  1867. 

William  F.  Cooper,  1867. 

(E  L.  Hadley,  1 G7. 

William  B.  Reese,  1873. 

John  Overton,  IS73. 

Alexander  I.  Porter,  1S73. 

Frank  T.  Reid,  1873. 

Abram  L.  Demoss,  1873. 

Robert  C.  Foster  (4th),  M.D., 

IS  73.  - : 

George  II.  Nixon,  1830. 

James  D.  Porter,  1SS0. 

N.  Vi . McConneli,  1S80. 

Charles  G.  Smith,  1880. 

Robert  B.  Lea,  1880. 

Samuel  Watson,  Jr..  1580. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  1880. 

E.  D.  Ilicks,  1S30. 

I 

TRUSTEES  SINCE  1824-. 

Wai.  Bowen  Campbell,  1S51-53. 
Andrew  Johnson,  1853-57. 

Isham  Green  Karris,  1857-62. 
William  Galloway  Brownlow, 
1865-09. 

De5Vitt  Clinton  Senter,  1S69-71.  j 
John  Calvin  Brown,  1 S 7 1—7 A. 

James  Davis  Porter,  1875-79. 
Albert  Sidney  Marks,  1879-81.  j 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 


( James  Priestley,  I.L.D.,  1809-  ( Philip  Lindsley,  D.D.,  1324—50.  j 

16. 

CHANCELLORS. 

(J.  Berrien  l indsley,  M.D.,  D.D.,  ( Eben  Sperry  Stearns,  D.D.,  j 

1855-70.  1875. 

( General  Edmund  Kirby  Smith, 

1870-75. 

PROFESSORS. 

( Rev.  William  Hume,  Ancient  Languages,  ISO S— 10. 

( George  W.  MoGchee,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  1824 

« George  T.  Bowen,  Chemistry,  1826-28. 

( Nathaniel  Cross.  A M.,  Ancient  Languages,  1S26-3L 
(Janies  Hamilton,  A. 51.,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  | 
1821-29. 


j Resigned  in  April,  1829,  and  was  succeeded  hv  William  Hall,  ; 
speaker  of  the  Senate,  l 
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* Gerard  Troost,  51. D.,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  1828- 

50. 

( John  Thomson,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo  v.phy,  1830-31." 

( James  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Vluthematics  and  Natural  Pida.soj.hy, 

1831-35.  ( 

( Consider  Parish,  Ancient  Languages,  1831-33. 

* Nicholas  S.  Parmantier,  French  Language  and  Literature,  1332-35. 

( Abednogo  Stephens,  A.M.,  Ancient  Languages,  1835-38. 

( Abram  Litton,  A. 51. , Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  1858. 

* James  Hamilton,  A. 51.,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 

IS3S-49. 

( Nathaniel  Cross,  A.5L,  Ancient  Languages,  1S3S-50. 

( Alexander  S.  Villeplnit.  A.M.,  Modern  Languages,  1338-42. 

( Alexander  P.  Stewart,  A. 51.,  Mathematics,  1849-50. 

GRADUATES. 

The  total  number  of  regular  graduates  from  1813  to  1850 
was:  A.B.,  in  regular  course,  432;  D.D.,  honorary,  16; 
LL.D.,  honorary,  4;  A . M . , honorary,  40;  A.B.,  honorary, 
2.  The  total  number  of  neio  students  matriculated  in  the 
regular  college  classes  from  1625  to  1850  was  1059.  Front 
1850  to  1854  the  regular  collegiate  department  was  sus- 
pended. and  again  from  1862  to  1870.  In  1375  it  was  su- 
perseded by  the  Normal  College.  The  number  of  graduates 
since  1850  have  beer,  as  follows:  A.B.,  lu  regular  course, 
99  ; A.M.,  in  course  after  three  years,  99  ; A.M.,  honorary, 
4;  D.D.,  honorary,  3;  S.S.D.,  honorary,  14;  Ph.D.,  hon- 
orary, 2. 

STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  OF  TIIE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
1>  AS  II  VILLih. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  University 
of  Nashville  was  the  rehabilitation,  in  a more  vitai  form,  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  departments  of  the  university, 
giving  them  a larger  and  mo-e  comprehensive  sphere  in  the 
direction  of  popular  education,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Ten.- 
r.esce,  but*  throughout  the  South.  While  ether  •highly-en- 
dowed universities  at  Nashville  and  in  the  State,  such  as 
Vanderbilt,  Fisk,  Central  Tennessee,  etc.,  were  doing  their 
work  in  their  own  special  departments  of  classical,  theologi- 
cal, and  professional  training,  it  was  felt  that  an  institution 
having  more  direct  relation  to  the  education  of  the  masses 
was  needed,  and  the  State  Normal  College  was  thought  of 
as  the  “ keystone  of  the  grand  arch  of  public  education.” 

The  idea  of  a State  normal  school  had  at  least  one  able 
and  brilliant  advocate  among  the  statesmen  of  Tennessee  as 
long  ago  as  1855.  Robert  Hatton,  gifted,  eloquent,  brave, 
and  of  classic  culture,  was  a true  ar.d  whole-souled  advocate 
of  popular  education.  He  knew  full  well  that  it  was  edu- 
cation which  transferred  " the  plowboy  of  Long  Hollow-’ 
into  the  halls  of  legislation  and  enabled  him  to  appear,  cool 
and  self-reliant,  the  peer  of  any  it;  the  land.  He  wished 
all  to  have  equal  opportunity  at  least  with  himself.  There- 
fore, in  his  first  and  only  term  in  the  General  Assembly, 
session  1855-56,  we  find  him  bending  all  ids  energies  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  a State  normal  school,  an  1 so  suc- 
cessfully that  it  passed  his  own  body,  the  lower  he- use,  and 
failed  of  becoming  a law  for  the  want,  of  only  one  vote  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  a sore  disappointment  to  the  generous 
Hatton. 

In  1873,  Hr.  W.  P.  Jones,  while  (State  senator  from  tins 
county,  among  other  things  introduced  two  bills.  One  was 
pa-se<l,  and  became  the  present  public-school  kiw  of  Tl-isiics- 
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see  : the  other,  a bill  for  the  establishment  of  a State  normal 
school,  passed  three  readings  in  the  Senate, and  two  in  the 
House,  hut  was  defeated  for  want  of  time  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  This  bill  made  provision  for  supplementing  six  thou-  ] 
sand  dollars  annually  from  the  Peabody  Fund  by  an  appro- 
priation of  an  equal  annual  sum  from  the  treasury  of  the  j 
State.  At  the- next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Dr.  j 
Barnas  Scars  and  the  State  Teachers’  Association  requested  ! 
ex-Senator  Jones  to  prepare  a like  bill  and  have  it  intro- 
duced. This  he  did,  and  labored  to  sustain  its  enactment,  j 
but  it  failed  in  the  Senate  ; whereupon  Dr.  Jones  (impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  measure)  wrote  Dr.  J.  Berrien  j 
Lindsley,  suggesting  that  possibly  he  might  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  without  an  appropriation.  Subsequently s j 
in  a public  address  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  while  briefly  reviewing 
the  educational  institutions  of  Nashville,  Dr.  Jones,  re- 
ferring to  the  Normal  College,  said,  “ The  charter  was  ob- 
tained through  the  untiring  energy  of  Dr.  J.  Berrien  j 
Lindsley.”  This  explicit  public  recognition  is  noteworthy,  j 
coming  as  it  did  from  one  who  had  earnestly  worked  for  ! 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  great  end.  The  act  was  j 
passed  March  23,  1875,  and  approved  on  the  same  day.  j 
In  the  month  of  May  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Lindsley,  as  j 
president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  delivered  an  ! 
eloquent  address  before  the  Tennessee  State  Grange  at 
Knoxville,  on  popular  education,  from  which  we  quote : 

“ The  glory  of  Nashville  iu  old  times  was  its  university.  | 
But,  as  fully  shown  above,  one  marked  result  of  its  very  j 
usefulness  has  been  the  continued  and  repeated  cutting  down  j 
its  field  until  now  its  work  of  collegiate  education,  the  very  ; 
work  for  which  it  was  founded,  and  in  which  it  achieved  ; 
national  reputation,  has  become  a work  of  supererogation. 

“ What  more  fitting  than  that  a corporation  which  took  ; 
the  lead  iu  classical  and  medical  education  when  these  were  I 
felt  wants  in  the  entire  State  should  now  take  the  lead  in 
normal  education,  when  so  many  thousands  of  parents  and 
hundreds  of  young  teachers  in  Tennessee  and  the  surround- 
ing States  earnestly  wish  for  themselves  the  privileges  en- 
joyed iu  the  Northwest  and  the  Northeast  ? The  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  State.  It  has  done  a great  and  good  work 
for  the  people  of  the  entire  State.  It  has  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  still  a great  work.  But  these  views  I may,  ' 
perhaps,  enforce  better  in  the  language  of  a distinguished  j 
educator  from  Kentucky,  who  thus  wiites  after  a recent 
sojourn  in  our  beautiful  capital : ‘ I was  deeply  interested  I 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  Nashville  while  I was  ! 
with  you.  But  reflection  upon  the  subject  has  greatly  in-  : 
creased  my  interest.  Your  city  ought  to  be  the  great  educa-  1 
tional  centre  of  the  South,  And  it  will  be,  if  those  who  have 
the  control  of  public  affairs  have  the  wise  forethought  that 
should  characterize  statesmen.  The  one  thing  that  is  needed 
to  complete  your  educational  appointments  is  che  establish- 
ment of  a normal  and  training-school.  Such  a school  would 
not  be  iu  conflict  with  those  already  established,  but  is  ne- 
cessary to  t tie  completion  of  your  whole  educational  system. 

In  the  past  nine  years  I have  frequently  been  thrown  into  j 
conventions  with  l he  best  educators  in  this  country.  I have 
heard  them  lecture  on  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  I 
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and  have  witnessed  their  public  examinations,  in  which  tire 
value  and  thoroughness  of  their  methods  have  been,  trium- 
phantly vindicated.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  the  normal 
schools  are  absolutely  indispensable  in  o?dcr  to  the  thorough 
preparation  of  teachers.  In  looking  to  the  future  of  the 
South.,  I am  pained  to  sec  that  those  who  are  controlling 
the  education  of  the  colored  people  are  wide  awake  to  the 
advantages  of  these  schools,  while  those  who  control  the 
education  of  the  i chits  people  do  not  seem  to  have  turned 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject.  I want  to  see  the 
black  man  educated,  but  I do  not  want  to  see  the  white 
man  neglected.  Owning,  as  you  do,  the  buildings,  grounds, 
and  other  property  of  the  old  Nashville  University,  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  your  people  to  establish  one  of  the 
grandest  normal  schools  ju  the.  world  1 The  site  itself  is 
most  beautiful,  and,  above  all  other  cities  in  the  South, 
Nashville  is  the  place  for  such  a school.” 

The  State  Teachers’  Association,  before  which  this  ad- 
dress was  originally  delivered  in  January,  1875,  had  from 
its  organization  in  18G5,  a period  of  ten  years,  been  active 
and  indefatigable  in  bringing  the  necessity  of  the  Normal 
College  before  the  public  as  the  consummation  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  establishing  the  Normal  College 
sets  forch  that  “ an  adequate  supply  of  professionally  edu- 
cated' teachers  is  a necessity  tb  'the  maintenance  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools,”  and  the  act  proceeds  to 
make  such  provisions  as  have  culminated  iu  this  institution. 

The  State,  however,  not  having  provided  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  a full  development  of  its  purposes,  the  University 
of  Nashville  made  a generous  offer  to  suspend  its  Literary 
Department  and  devote  its  buildings,  grounds,  and  funds, 
with  tire  exception  of  those  appropriated  to  the  Medical 
College,  to  it ; which  generous  proposition  the  trustees  of 
the  “Peabody  Education  Fund.”  through  their  distin- 
guished agent,  Dr.  Sears,  promptly  supplemented  by  an 
offer  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years. 

These  noble  offers  having  been  accepted  by  the  Slate 
Board  of  Education,  and  grounds,  buildings,  and  funds,  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  having  been  thus 
furnished,  measures  were  taken  to  open  the  institution. 

Owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  work,  the  many  hindrances 
encountered,  and  the  necessity  for  moving  cautiously  where 
such  great  interests  were  concerned,  the  college  was  not 
organized  until  Dec.  1,  1875,  when  it  was  formally  inaugu- 
rated with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  season  had  already  far  advanced  ; the  project  was 
wholly  new  to  most  of  the  people ; opportunity  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  its  design  and  time  of  opening  could 
not  be  afforded  ; many  persons  who  might  gladly  have 
availed  themselves  of  i ts>  advantages  were  already  variously 
employed  for  tire  year,  and  not  a few  of  its  most  sanguine 
friends  doubted  whether  its  beginning  would  not  be,  as  to 
numbers,  even  humbler  than  was  that  of  the  first  normal 
school  established  on  this  continent,  which  started  with 
throe  female  students.  The  result,  however,  far  exceeded 
expectation,  and  no  less  than  ji/tem  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination,  and  b e-fore  the  first  term  of  ten 
weeks  had  closed  furty-sevn  had  been  admitted.  At  the 
close  of  the  school  year  the  number  had  increased  to  six'y. 
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Examination  for  Admission. — These  examinations,  eon-  | 
ducted  chiefly  in  writing,  were  made  upon  grammar-school  ! 
studies  only,  and  revealed  a surprisingly  general  deficiency  j 
of  knowledge  of  the  elementary  studies,  on  which  all  good  ; 
education  depends.  Probably  some  of  the  candidates  would 
have  passed  a far  better  examination  in  some  of  the  higher  j 
branches  of  study.  A great  and  most  serious  defect  in  i 
school  study,  public  and  private,  was  thus  at  once  brought 
to  the  syrfacc,  and  indicated  clearly  where  the  earliest 
efforts  of  the  college  must  be  employed. 

Each  candidate,  on  entering,  sigued  the  following  declara- 
tion : 

“I,  A.  B.,  of , am years  of  age.  My  object 

in  entering  this  institution  is  to  qualify  myself  to  teach  in 
and  conduct  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  I intend  to  re- 
main at  this  institution , and  after  that  to  devote  my- 

self to  teaching;  and  I hereby  promise  to  attend  regularly 
and  faithfully  upou  the  exercises  required,  and  to  conform  j 
cheerfully  to  the  discipline  and  rules  which  may  be  pre-  j 
scribed. 

“ Signed . 

“ Xasluilh,  - , 1ST — .” 

The  building  is  now  known  as  the  Tennessee  State  Nor-  i 
mal  College,  or  Literary  Department  of  the  University  of  j 
Nashville.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  “ Peabody 
Fund,”  from  which  it  receives  six  thousand  dollars  afinu-  ] 
ally.  Scholarships  are  issued  not  only  to  students  of  this  | 
State,  but  to  all  tire  Southern  States,  and  the  design  is  to  j 
thoroughly  train  young  men  and  women  for  the  office  of  ! 
teaching.  At  present  there  are  about  seventy  students  in 
attendance.  The  faculty  is  as  follows : Eben  S.  Stearns,  j 
Chancellor;  Instructors,  Misses  Julia  A.  Sears,  Lizzie  K. 
Bioomstciu,  Emma  M.  Cutter,  and  Sallie  B.  Erwin,  anu 
Messrs.  Edson  S.  Wellington,  Henry  II.  Long,  and  John 
E.  Bailey. 

Situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  a beautiful  campus,  six-  i 
teen  acres  in  extent,  the  buildings  are  among  the  finest  and  i 
best  appointed  in  the  South.  The  coliege  proper  is  a mag-  ; 
nificent  stone  structure  in  Gothic  college  style,  having  a i 
centre  building  and  two  wings  about  two  hundred  and  i 
twenty-five  feet  front,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  depth  j 
in  the  centre,  and  sixty  feet  depth  in  each  of  the  wings. 
The  buttresses  are  built  of  the  most  substantial  Tennessee  \ 
limestone,  and  the  windows  iu  the  entire  structure  are  j 
square.  The  building  is  two  stories  high.  Each  story  is 
divide!  into  a number  of  largo  rooms, — recitation-  and 
lecture-halls,  society,  library,  museum  rooms,  etc. 

VAN DEIt  13 1 LT  U N LVEKSIT Y. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  and  patronage  of 
the  Methodist  episcopal  Church  South. 

The  acknowledged  want  of  the  means  of  a higher  Chris- 
tian education  than  could  be  obtained  within  their  bounds 
led  several  Annual  Conferences,  in  the  year  1871,  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  a c<>nvcuti-<ri  p,  *• » on.-nler  tie- subject 
of  a university  such  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  church 
and  country.”  The  convention  met  in  Memphis.  Jan.  21, 
1872.  and  was  composed  of  delegates  from  Middle  Tennes- 
see, est  Tell nes see,  Alabama,  M isMssipp!,  Lo.i.sbma,  and 
Arkansas.  , 
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The  convention  was  in  session  four  days,  and  adopted  a 
plan  for  a university.  Under  the  plan  a board  of  tyust 
was  nominated  and  authorized  to  obtain  a charter  of  incor- 
poration, under  the  title  of !;  The  CeutraL,University  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.” 

A liberal  charter  was  obtained  that  year,  and  the  board 
of  trust  met  Jan.  1C,  1373,  and  completed  its  organization. 
By-laws  were  adopted,  and  agents  appointed  to  solicit  finds. 
A university,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  bad  been  deter- 
mined on  ; ia  the  words  of  the  convention,  “ An  iusaiu- 
tion  of  learning  of  the  highest  order  and  upon  the  surest 
basis,  where  the  youth  of  the  church  and  the  country  may 
prosecute  theological,  literary,  scientific,  and  professional 
studies  to  an  extent  as  great,  and  in  a manner  as  thorough, 
as  their  wants  demand.” 

Such,  however,  was  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  South, 
and  so  slow  its  recuperation  undei  the  disorganized  smte  of 
its  labor,  trade,  and  governments,  that  the  first  efforts  to 
raise  funds  showed  the  impossibility  of  the  enterprise. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  iu  February,  1873,  at 
which  time  Bishop  McTyeire  spent,  by  invitation,  a few 
weeks  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  ia  New 
York.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  the  bishop  had  married  cousins 
in  the  city  of  Mobile  who  were  very  intimate  with  each 
other  in  their  girlhood,  and  thus  was  brought  about  an 
intimate  relation  between  these  two  gentlemen.  The  bishop 
had  from  the  first  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  fount; mg 
of  the  proposed  institution.  It  was  very  natural  that  in 
general  conversations  upon  the  condition  of  the  South,  and 
the  incidents  therein  transpiring,  this  enterprise,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  church,  and  so  dear  to  the  bishop  s heart,  should 
be  mentioned.  Finally,  just  before  the  bishop’s  departure, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  j laced  in  bis  hands  the  paper  proposing, 
upon  certain  conditions,  to  give  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  institution.  So  that,  without  the 
least  solicitation,  tins  magnificent  gift  was  a free-wili  offer- 
in'; of  the  donor  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church,  and  through  the  church  to  the  world. 

The  board  of  trust,  in  accepting  the  donation,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  resolved  to  change  the-  name  of  the 
projected  institution  to  Vanderbilt  University;  and  on  their 
petition  the  charter  was  so  amended.  Thus  the  Vanderbilt, 
like  the  more  successful  institutions  of  learning  in  our 
country, — as  Harvard,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Pea- 
body,— inherits  the  name  of  its  founder. 

The  first  donation  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  mace  March 
27,  1373.  Subsequently  he  added  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more. 

The  commodore  made  but  few  conditions.  The  chief 
were  these  • that  the  proposed  institution  should  be  1 -e..:  1 
in  or  near  Nashville;  that  the  endowment  fund  be  m 
inviolable,  and  the  interest  only  to  be  used;  and  that  ;> 
II.  N.  McTyeire,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  S U 
should  be  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  1U>.  with 
a veto  power.  Through  Bishop  McTyeire's  hands  all  the 
money  has  passed,  and  under  bis  directions  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollar-  have 
been  expended  on  •rrounds  and  buildings  and  niumutus. 
Th  1 -iid.iwm  is  -i:c  bun  Ire-1  thousand  dollars,  bearing 
seven  per  cent,  ini  re-.,  paid  semi-annually. 
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The  site  of  the  university  is  at  the  west  end  of  N ish- 
ville.  Tiie  grounds  comprise  seventy-five  acres,  anti  from 
their  elevation,  on  a level  with  Capitol  Hi'!,  furnish  the 
amplest  conditions  of  health  and  beautiful  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  main  building,  containing  chapel, 
library,  soeiety-halis,  museum,  laboratories,  lecture-rooms, 
and  offices  lor  professors,  is  substantial  and  elegant.  Within 
the  inclosure  are  nine  handsome  residences  for  the  profes- 
sors and  their  families  ; also  an  astronomical  observatory, 
equipped  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  successful  man- 
agement. Those  structures,  together  with  the  neat  cottages 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  of  the  insti- 
tution, number  twenty-eight  or  thirty  in  all,  a id  are  so 
located  as  to  subserve  the  convenience  of  the  occupants  and 
the  general  beauty.  Besides  embracing  forest  growth  of 
the  country,  the  grounds  have  been  ornamented  with  over 
three. hundred  different  species  and  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants,  constituting  the  Vanderbilt  “ arboretum,”  and 
affording  ar;  unusually  fine  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
practical  botany.  The  physical  and  the  astronomical  appa- 
ratus were  purchased  from  the  most  skillful  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  and  embrace  all  that  is  needful  for  she  prosecu- 
tion of  the  subjects  fur  which  they  are  designed.  For  the 
chemical  laboratory  sis  rooms  are  appropriated,  furnished 
with  the  modern  conveniences  for  practical  study.  Every 
facility  is  offered  to  students,  and  the  large  number  engaged 
every  day  in  analytical  investigations  attests  the  great  in- 
terest felt  in  this  department  of  study. 

The  university  is  organized  in  six  departments.:  1.  The 
Department,  of  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Literature,  having 
twelve  professors;  2.  Biblical;  3.  Law;  -i.  Medicine;  a. 
Pharmacy,  o.  Dental.  The  total  number  of  professors, 
tutors,  demonstrators,  and  clinical  instructors,  in  all  depart- 
ments, is  sixty-one.  The  lust  two  departments  were  organ- 
ized in  1 87b. 

During  1873-74,  while  these  expensive  improvements 
were  in  progress,  a financial  panic  foil  r.pou  the  country. — 
bunks  closed,  and  even  government  works  were  suspended, — 
but  Mr.  Vanderbilt  steadily  furnished  the  funds,  and  there 
was  no  delay  at  any  time  on  that  account. 

In  reply  to  a suggestion  or  inquiry  from  the  bishop, 
— “ Perhaps  I had  as  well  stop  drawing  on  you  for  a while 
— the  characteristic  remark  of  the  commodore  was,  “ Go  on 
with  ycur  work  ; it  is  my  business  to  furnish  the  money. 
Draw  on  me  as  you  need  it.” 

The  university  was  formally  opened  and  the  faculties  in- 
stalled Oct.  3 and  4,  1873.  Such  rapid  and  solid  work 
was  never  known  before  in  the  history  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  halls  were  well  filled  with  students  from  the 
beginning.  The  register  for  18S0  shows  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  on  the  roil. 

The  27th  of  May — the  birthday  of  the  founder  of  the 
university — is  marked  in  the  calendar  for  sui ruble  celebra- 
tion every  year.  O')  that  day  the  portrait  (life  size;  of  the 
commodore  is  wreathed  in  tiowers  and  evergreens ; the 
Founder’s  nn dal  lor  oratory  is  contested  for  bv  students 
representing  the  two  literary  societies ; and  music  and 
bell-ringing  wake  the  morning  hours. 

In  J871),  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  gave  the  univotsitv 
one  huudtcd  thousand  dollars  H provide  a gy  :m»asinui.  a 


; hall  of  civil  engineering,  and  a theological  hall, — ail  >f 
j which  bad  become  necessary  by  development  and  success 
; The  gymnasium  is  thought  by  many  visitors,  who  daily 
drive  through  the  park-like  grounds,  to  be  the  best  specimen 
i of  architectmc  presented.  The  civil  engineering  hall  is  a 
tine  structure,  with  tc.i  large  rooms,  three  of  them  having 
! sky  -lights  for  drawing  and  art-uses. 

Wesley  iiall,  as  the  theological  hall  is  c-alied.  rivals  the 
i main  building  of  the  university  in  size  and  stele.  The 
I corner-stone  was  laid  May  -1,  1880,  all  the  bishops  of  the 
! church  taking  part  therein.  It  is  three  stories,  of  brick, 
j with  a M ansard  roof  end  ..  stone  basement,  cud  a Pi >rds  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  and  thirty  students,  besides  four 
large  lecture- rooms,  a reading-room  and  parlor,  and  ample 
culinary  and  dining-room  space.  These  hist  structures 
complete  the  magnificent  scheme  of  buildings,  and.  with 
its  endowment  of  learned  faculties,  make  Vanderbilt-  Uni- 
versity the  greatest  in  the  South.  Ministers  of  the  gospel, 
of  any  church, — who  are,  or  purpose  to  be,  devoted  to  the 
i pastoral  work, — are  admitted  to  any  school  in  the  academical 
, and  biblical  departments  tree  cf  tuition  fees.  One  of  the 
| peculiarities  of  Vanderbilt  University  is,  not-  the  co-eduea- 
| tion  of  the  sexes,  but  of  the  professions.  The  young  law- 
j~  yers  elbow  the  young  preachers;  they  meet  and  mingle  in 
j debate,  and  in  the  literary  and  lecture  balk,  to  mutual 
1 benefi  t.  London  C.  Gut  land.  LL.Ih.  was  chosen  ehau- 
; ce'ior,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  university  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a strong  professional  staff,  five  of  whom  wore 
presidents  or  chancellors  of  other  universities  or  colleges 
| when  called  to  Vanderbilt. 


A susteutatioi)  fund,  to  aid  young  men  preparing  for  the 
! ministry,  lies  been  raised  and  administered  by  .Lev.  IL  A. 

| Yeung,  D.D.,  who  is  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trust 
j and  financial  agent.  The  board  of  trust  is  composed  of 
j two  monsters  and  two  laymen  from  each  of  the  seven  An- 
| aaal  Uonfi  fences  that  have  the  oversight  anu  control  of  the 
university.  This  board  meets  annually,  business  iu  the 
interval  being  intrusted  to  an  executive  committee  of  five, 
which  for  several  years  was  composed  of  the  following 
' persons:  Bishop  II.  N.  MeTyeire,  IL  A.  Young,  I>.Lb, 

| D.  0.  Kelley,  D.B.,  E.  It.  East,  D.  T.  Reynold.*.  ~ 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 


Fisk  University  is  the  leading  institution  in  the  great 
1 Southwest  for  the  education  of  colored  people.  It  em- 
anated from  a school  for  colored  people,  begun  in  October, 
j 1805,  near  the  Chattanooga  depot,  under  the  auspices  of 
; the  American  Missionary  Association  of  New  Y-.uk  a id 
the  Vustern  Frccdater.’s  Ail  (Mm  mission  of  Ciuciousti, 

| Ohio.  It  first,  occupied  the  large  hospital-build ‘ ngs  de- 
j rated  by  the  United  States  government,  and  ku-r-vu  in  svar- 
j times  as  "The  11  -■  ill*  ad  Hospital  ” Tin  re  w>  re  a 'ter  wards. 

| added  a chapel  and  a dormitory.  The  school,  and’ after  it 
the  university,  was  given  its  mime  in  honor  ,f  G-  u.  Clin- 
ton B.  Fisk,  who  was  comtni&k  n«>r  of  tin-  Froeduun's 
Bureau,  in  command  at  Nashville  wlnm  the  school  was 
j opened,  and  entered  heartily  into  'he  enterprise. 

Under  the  management  of  Troibssor  .John  Ogden  l'.- 
| school  at  once  became  prosperous  Du:iug  the  firsr  tv  j 
I years  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  pupils  were  in  .uremia;  . . 
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Gen.  O.  0.  Howard,  of  the  Freed  men’s  Bureau,  donated  j 
from  the  Bureau  funds  seven  thousand  dollars  to  the  school  ’ 
for  educational  purposes.  It  was  then  decided  to  incor-  j 
porate  the  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  youth  of  j 
both  sexes.  It  was  accordingly  chartered  under  the  name  | 
of  Fish  University,  Aug.  22,  1807,  with  a board  of  nine  i 
trustees,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  each  year,  and  j 
were  empowered  “ to  fill  vacancies,  prescribe  courses  of  j 
study,  and  confer  all  such  degrees  and  honors  as  are  con-  j 
ferred  by  universities  in  the  United  States.”  George  L 
White  became  teacher  of  music  in  the  institution  during  j 
the  first  months  of  its  existence,  and  was  for  several  years  ' 
its  treasurer.  Ills  rare  skill  in  training  voices  produced  j 
marked  results  in  the  musical  department.  Several  eon-  j 
certs  were  given,  and  received  with  marked  attention  by  ! 
the  public.  As  Mr.  White  progressed  he  selected  the  best  j 
voices  and  organized  them  into  the  choir  of  the  university,  j 

About  the  year  1870  it  began  to  be  felt  that  the  uuiver-  j 
sitv  buildings  as  well  as  the  location  were  inadequate  for  | 
its  increasing  patronage  and  popularity.  A crisis  had  come. 
Mr.  White  conceived  the  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  Fisk  University  by  taking  bis 
little  company  of  student-singers  into  the  North  to  sing 
the  simple  songs  of  their  race,  which  had  come  into  being  j 
— no  one  knew  how — during  the  days  of  their  slavery,  and 
then  existed  only  in  the  memories  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
After  several  months  of  the  most  crushing  difficulty,  the  ! 
tide  turned  in  favor  of  the  little  troupe,  and  by  May,  1S72,  j 
they  had  netted  twenty  thousand  dollars.  They  were  re-  \ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  highly-cultured  ! 
audiences,  who  were  moved  to  tears  by  die  power  and  ; 
pathos  of  their  quaint  slave-songs.  Another  campaign 
over  the  same  ground  was  again  rewarded  with  twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  they  went  to  England  and  re- 
mained a year.  They  were  received  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration by  the  queen,  the  premier,  llev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  j 
and  other  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State.  While  in  Eng-  j 
land  they  cleared  fifty  thousand  dollars.  They  again  visited  i 
England.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  made  tours  through  Hoi-  I 
land,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Everywhere  their  somzs  j 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  called  forth  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  education  among  the 
people  of  the  emancipated  race.  Their  travels  have  netted 
to  the  treasury  of  the  institution  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  including  several  thousand  dollars  in 
valuable  presents  of  books  and  apparatus. 

With  the  funds  thus  earned  by  the  “ Jubilee  Singers” 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  were  purchased  on  an  eminence  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  State  Capitol.  This  site  is,  with  the  j 
exception  of  “ Capitol  Hill,”  the  most  commanding  and 
beautiful  about  Nashville.  The  view  is  unobstructed  in  ! 
every  direction,  and  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  pleasing  \ 
variety  of  hill  and  valley,  forest  and  city. 

Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  university  buildum 
Jan.  1,  and  the  corner-stone  laid  Oct.  1,  1873.  The 
building  was  named  Jubilee  II  til,  in  honor  of  the  noble  i 
band  of  singers  through  whose  exertions  the  means  lor  its  j 
erection  was  procured. 

Jubilee  Hail  was  dedicated  Jan.  I,  lSTli,  in  the  presence  > 


of  a vast  audience  of  both  races.  The  speakers’  stand, 
draped  with  the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  of  England, 
was  occupied  by  many  eminent  statesmen  and  educators, 
representing  the  various  sections  and  local  sentiments  of  our 
country.  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  read  congratulatory  dispatches  from  friends  of  the 
enterprise  in  England.  The  United  States  government 
was  represented  by  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  Band.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Gen.  Fisk,  Rev.  Dr.  McFerrin, 
Rev.  Dr.  Sirieby,  Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  Rev.  E P.  Smith,  and 
ethers. 

The  building  is  of  pressed  brick,  in  the  farm  of  an  L,” 
with  an  east  front  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  a 
south  front  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet.  It  is 
six  stories  in  height,  including  the  basement,  and  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms,  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  conveniences  of  gas,  water,  steam,  and  sanitary  fix- 
tures. Over  the  main  entrance,  on  the  south  front,  a bust 
of  President  Lincoln  is  designed  to  occupy  the  stone  bal- 
cony. The  style  of  the  building  is  modern  English,  with 
trimmings  of  native  limestone. 

The  grounds  are  named  Victoria  Square,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  kindness  shown  the  singers  and  friends 
of  the  enterprise  in  Great  Britain. 

The  building  is  finely  furnished,  and  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus for  scientific  research. 

Apparatus. — This  includes  a few  of  the  common  instru- 
ments for  the  illustration  of  physics,  such  as  air-pump,  con- 
denser, electrical  machine,  galvanic  battery  of  ten  Bunsen 
cells,  Kuhmkorf  coil,  Geisler  tubes,  spectroscope  of  two 
prisms,  and  barometer.  In  astronomy  there  are  a planet- 
arium, orreries,  ar.d  an  astronomical  telescope  of  three  and 
a half  inches  aperture;  and  in  chemistry,  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  principles  of  the  science  in  the  class-room, 
and  a small  laboratory  for  those  wishing  to  become  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  processes  of  chemical  analysis, 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  There  is  a magic-lantern 
for  lecture  use,  as  also  a fine  microscope,  made  by  Beck,  of 
Loudon-.  In  applied  mathematics  there  arc  a theodolite,  u 
compass,  and  a plane-table. 

Museum.— In  natural  history,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
ethnology,  there  is  a collection  of  over  three  thousand  speci- 
mens. These  arc  well  arranged  and  labeled,  the  whole 
covering  six  hundred  and  fill}'  square  feet  of  shelf-room. 

The  Library  numbers  seventeen  hundred  volumes,  in- 
cluding many  valuable  works  of  reference  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  different  departments  of  the  university.  Ad- 
ditions are  made  annually  from  the  interest  of  the  Dicker- 
son  Library  Fund,  a fund  contributed  by  Sabbath-schools 
in  Great  Britain,  and  from  other  sources. 

In  connection  with  the  library  is  a reading-room,  in  which 
the  students  have  access  to  various  now  papers  and  period- 
icals. 

The  Union  Literary  Society  is  managed  by  the  students, 
subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  institution,  for  thc.r 
improvement  in  public  speaking,  writing,  ar.d  parliamentary 
usage.  Tt  has  a valuable  library,  to  which  additions  arc 
made  as  the  funds  of  the  society  permit. 

A course  of  lectures,  two  each  month,  forms  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  educational  privileges  nf  the  institution. 


HISTORY  OF  DAVIDSON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE. 


In  the  spring  of  1868  a Congregational  Church  was 
organized  upon  the  most  liberal  basis,  for  the . benefit  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  Regular  preaching  has  since  been  held 
in  the  halls  of  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett.  There  are  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members  on  the  roll. 

The  school  and  university  were  under  the  management 
of  Prof.  John  Ogden  from  the  opening  until  1870.  Prof. 

A.  K.  Spence  was  principal  from  1870  until  the  summer  of 
1875,  when  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravaih  was  elected  president, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  Rev.  H.  S.  Bennett  began 
the  work  of  theological  instruction  in  1869,  and  has  since 
made  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  an  im- 
portant feature.  The  classes  have  rauged  from  three  to 
fourteen  members  each  year. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  Ten- 
nessee became  a leading  feature  under  the  management  of 
Prof.  Ogden  in  1S63.  Since  then,  from  thirty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching 
annually. 

The  college  curriculum  has  been  marked  out,  and  classes 
are  now  pursuing  the  classical,  mathematical,  and  scientific 
studies  usually  taught  in  American  colleges.  Departments 
of  law  and  medicine  are  to  be  added. 

The  commencement  exercises,  in  May,  1875,  were  marked 
by  the  graduation  of  the  first  class  from  the  College  Depast-  j 
meet.  This  class  consisted  of  Messrs.  James  D.  Burras  j 
and  John  II.  Burras,  and  Misses  America  YY.  Robinson 
and  Virginia  E.  Walker,  upon  all  of  whom  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred.  In  1S77,  Miss  Laura  S. 
Cary  was  made  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  Mr.  Young  A.  Wal- 
lace, Bachelor  of  Science.  In  1S7S,  Messrs.  Henry  S. 
Merry  and  Albert  P.  Miller  were  graduated  as  Bachelors  of 
Arts.* 

LIVINGSTONE  HALL. 

While  in  England  the  movement  was  undertaken  by  the 
Jubilee  Singers  to  erect  an  additional  building,  to  be  called 
Livingstone  Hall,  which  should  be  a monument  to  the 
memory  -of  the  great  African  explorer,  and  also  an  ex- 
pression of  the  great  work  of  the  university  in  training 
men  and  women  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  Already 
Pisk  University  has  five  pupils  at  work  in  Africa,  which 
is  but  a foretaste  of  what  these  institutions  are  to  do  in  that 
direction. 

Owing  to  the  commercial  depression  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  the  efforts  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  were  but 
partially  successful.  The  speedy  erection  of  the  building 
lias  been,  however,  since  secured  by  the  pledge  upon  the 


* Mr.  James  D.  Burras  is  now  instructor  in  mathcoiatics  at  Fisk 
University;  Mr.  John  H.  Burrus  is  studying  law,  unit  will  locate  in 
Nashville;  Miss  Virginia.  Walker  now  holds  an  important  position  as 
teacher  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  Memphis;  Mi-s  America  Rob- 
inson was  one  of  the  Jubilee  Singers,  spent  three  years  traveling  with  I 
that  troupe  in  Europe,  afterwards  studied  one  rear  at  Strasburg,  tier-  i 
many,  and  has  just  entered  upon  teaching  at  Meridian,  Miss. ; Miss  j 
(.'ary  bold  a,  position  as  assistant  instructor  in  Greek  at  Fisk  Univer-  | 
sity  until  her  death,  in  the  summer  of  IST'J:  Young  A.  Wallace  is  in  I 
charge  of  the  colored  schools  at  Florence,  Ala.;  Henry  S.  Merry  is  I 
principal  of  one  of  the  colored  schools  at  Clarksville,  Term. ; Albert 
Miller  is  in  charge 'of  the  Meudi  Mission,  in  Sierra  Lcoue,  uu  tuo  west  I 
coast  of  Africa. 


part  of  Mrs.  Daniel  P Stone,  of  Malden,  Mass.,  of  sixty 
thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  the  work.  Ground  has  al- 
ready been  broken  in  Netherland  Square,  on  the  university 
grounds,  and  Livingstone  Hall,  a handsome  building,  will 
soon  be  built. 

Other  donations  have  been  received,  chiefly  that  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  from  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  R. 
II.  Graves,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Work  has  already  been 
commenced  or.  the  grounds  for  this  building. 

Pisk  University  is  emphatically  a missionary  institution. 
The  people  iu  whose  interests  it  was  formed  were  sixteen 
years  ago  slaves.  The  most  of  the  students  are  depend- 
ent on  themselves,  and  must  earn  their  own  support  while 
securing  their  education.  The  current  expenses  have  thus 
far  been  principally  met  by  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the,  success 
of  the  work  would  create  for  the  institution  friends  who 
would  gladly  endow  it. 

In  March,  1879,  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee 
passed  a joint  resolution  highly  commendatory  to  the  Pisk 
University,  as  “one  of  high  aim,  thorough  in  its  work,  and 
ennobling  in  its  influences,” 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

John  J.  Cary,  Esq.,  Nashville,  Team;  Rev.  II.  S.  Ben- 
nett, Nashville,  Tens. ; Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
—term  of  office  expires  1879. 

Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ; Rev.  E.  51. 
Cravath,  Nashville,  Tenn. ; Charles.  L.  Mead,  Esq.,  New 
York,  N.  Y., — term  of  office  expires  1880. 

Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  D.D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; A.  S. 
Barnes,  Esq.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; Rev.  G.  B.  Wilcox,  D.D., 
Stamford,  Conn., — term  of  office  expires  1331. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Gen  Clinton  B.  Pisk,  President;  Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  Sec- 
retary; Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby,  P.D.,  Treasurer : E.  P.  Gil- 
bert, Esq.,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

President  E.  M.  Cravath,  Professor  A.  K.  Spence,  Pro- 
fessor H.  S.  Bennett,  Professor  P.  A.  Chase,  Professor 
Helen  C.  Morgan,  E.  P.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Professor  C.  C. 
Painter. 

OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  M.A.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science;  Rev.  A.  K.  Spence,  M.A., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Greek  and  French  ; 
Rev.  II.  S.  Bennett,  51. A.,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Ger- 
man, and  University  Pastor;  Miss  Helen  C.  Morgan.  31.  A., 
Professor  of  Latin  ; Rev.  F.  A.  Chase,  31. A.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Sciences;  Rev.  C.  C.  Paiuter,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy ; Miss  Anna  M.  Cahill,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  aud 
History;  John  If.  Burrus,  BA.,  Iu.-truotor  in  Mathe- 
matics; Miss  Henrietta  Matson,  Instructor  in  English 
Grammar  aud  Composition;  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Barnes, 
Instructor  iu  Arithmetic;  Miss  Laura  S.  Cary,  B.A.,  In- 
structor in  Greek  ; Mi-s  Sarah  A.  Stevens,  Instructor  iu 
Engli.ili  Branches;  Miss  Irene  E.  Gilbert,  in  Charge  of 
Model  School  ; Mrs.  L 1>.  Lee,  Instructor  in  Voice  Cultuie 
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was  born  June  7.  1809,  at 
Crown  Miles,  Miles'  Vale, 
parish  of  Kilmaenliwyd,  Car- 
marthenshire, Wales,  Great 
Britain.  His  parents  were 
in  humble  circumstances,  but 
more  than  ordinarily  in- 
telligent. They  were  both 
members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Hhydwiiim  before 
he  was  born.  Tie  cannot  re- 
member the  time  when  lie 
could  not  read  the  Welsh 
Bible  with  ease.  His  mother, 
when  he  was  a very  small 
child,  used  to  take  him  upon 
her  knees  and  read  Bible 
stories  to  him,  pointing  out 
the  words  as  she  pronounced 
them.  He  thus  learned  to 
read  himself  without  learn- 
ing to  spell,  or  even  the 
names  of  the  letters. 

lie  had  an  aunt  Mary, 
whom  Jesus  loved,,  with 
whom  he  spent  considerable 
of  his  early  childhood.  One 
rainy  day,  when  he  was  about 
four  years  old,  he  was  alone 
with  her  iu  the  house,  and 
she  talked  to  him  about 
Jesus  in  a way  that  strongly 
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tion,  he  arrived  in  Boston  on 
a Saturday  in  November. 
By  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed, — Ilev.  Eb- 
enezer  Thresher,  who  is  still 
living  at  Dayton,  Ohio, — 
he  entered  an  academy  on 
the  following  Monday.  He 
kept  steadily  at  his  books 
two  years.  For  months  he 
and  his  room-mate,  who  is 
now  a missionary  in  Bur- 
ma!'., lived  on  thirty  cents 
a week.  By  practicing  the 
u t mo^t  economy  audit'd  list  ry , 
acauemica ! 
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influenced  his  understanding  /[^ 

and  affections.  He  greatly  1/ 
wondered  at  the  tears  that 

streamed  down  her  face  a3  she  related  the  marvelous  story 
of  Jesus  and  his  love.  The  impressions  made  then  on  his 
heart  never  faded  away,  but  grew  stronger  with  his  years.  He 
has  no  remembrance  of  himself  when  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
not  religions.  When  yet  a child  he  became  very  familiar  with 
the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  There  was  the  sharpest 
contradiction  between  the  longing  of  his  soul  and  Ills  circum- 
stances. He  had  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  his 
opportunities  for  learning  were  of  the  poorest  sort.  There  were 
no  public  schools  in  the  principality  at  that  time.  Occasionally 
some  man  who  had  no  other  means  to  gain  his  bread  would  open 
a private  school,  professing  to  teach  English  when  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  language  himself.  He  attended  several  of  these  and 
learned  a little.  When  about  seventeen  years  old  he  united  with 
the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  bis  parents  were  members.  His 
one  great  d-sire  from  early  youth  was  to  preach.  The  few  preach- 
ers whom  he  knew  were  men  of  superior  excellence  and  greatly 
respected.  Though  not  highly  learned,  they  were  skilled  ex- 
pounders of  the  Bible.  He  was  much  in  their  company,  and  they 
delighted  to  open  the  Scriptures  to  his  eager  mind.  He  had  not 
much  time  to  spare,  for  from  about  hi.s  tenth  year  he  had  to  work 
for  his  living.  There  were  a few  good  schools  in  the  country,  but 
they  were  beyond  his  means.  He  made  a strenuous  effort  to  enter 
the  Baptist  Academy  in  Bradford.  England,  but  failed  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  J ust  then  a deacon  of  the  church  was  leaving  for 
America,  and  persuaded  ilie  young  man  to  accompany  him  The 
sole  motive  that  induced  him  to  go  was  the  hope  that  somehow 
he  might  be  able  to  acquire  the  English  language;  Ilis  purpose 
was  after  a few  years  to  return  to  his  native  land  and  spend  his 
life  there.  He  borrowed  money  to  pay  fiv  his  passage,  and  after 
completing  liis  preparatory  studies  returned  it  all  with  c impound 
interest.  When  lm  left  his  home  he  had  no  plan,  bur  a merciful 
Providence  did  far  better  for  him  than  he  ever  dared  to  hope. 
He  first  went  to  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  where  he  re- 
mained about  a year  and  a half,  working  at  his  trade  part  of  the 
tune,  and  attending  school  the  remainder. 

iu  the  summer  of  I s, 11  it  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  object  for  which  he  bad  left  all  on  earth  that  was  dear  to 
him  could  not  be  secured  in  tbo  provinces.  He  left  for  th  United 
Flat'  s with  only  thirty  dollars  and  a lotto;  of  recommendation  in 
his  pocket.  After  a very  teinp<  >tituu-  pa-.-. <>;  a we  s dura- 
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at  the  end  of  his  acauemica! 
course  he  had  within  one  dol- 
lar as  much  as  he  had  at  the 
beginning.  In  September, 
1833,  he  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Students  were  re- 
quired to  pay  the  amount  of 
the  first  quarter’s  bill  in  ad- 
vance. He  was  able  to  pay 
not  quite  half  of  it.  He  was 
generously  trusted.  It,  was 
the  fame  of  Dr.  Wayland 
that  led  him  to  Brown  Uni- 
versity'. He  saw  the  re- 
nowned president  for  the  first 
time  the  daybefore  he  was  ma- 
y triculated,  presiding  over  the 
annual  ct  mmencemeat  of  the 
college.  The  day  after.  Fi  iday, 
as  he  was  standing  in  the  college-yard,  the  president  came  to  him 
and  addressed  him  by  name,  though  he  had  never  been  introduced 
to  him.  After  inquiring  minutely  into  his  circumstances  and  ex- 
pectations, he  said:  “My  son,  if  you  should  ever  be  iu  need  of 
money  to  meet  votir  necessary  expenses,  come  to  me,  and  I w:ii 
endeavor  to  help  you.”  The  poor  Welshman  was  so  con  founded 
and  confused  that  he  failed  to  utter  a word.  Though  he  never  had 
occasion  to  apply  co  him,  the  gracious  offer  did  help  the  poor  friend- 
less stranger  wondrously.  By  preaching  almost  every  Sabbath 
eluting  both  term-time  and  vacation,  though  he  received  but  small 
pay,  he  graduated  free  from  debt.  From  Brown  University  he 
went  to  Newton  Theological  Institution.  In  October.  1838.  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Churc-h  in  MedSsld,  Mass., 
where  he  remained  twelve  and  a half  years.  The  church  was 
small,  thus  affording  grand  opportunities  for  study,  which  wore 
diligently  improved.  From  Medfield  he  removed  to  Wakefield, 
Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  same  length  of  time.  Both  of 
chese  churches  grew  while  he  was  pastor  of  them,  ar.d  wore  left 
iu  a good  condition. 

From  the  verv  commencement  of  the  war  it  was  his  strong 
expectation  that  the  hostilities  would  end  in  the  entire  removal 
of  their  cause.  As  the  war  progressed  the  conviction  took 
deeper  and  deeper  hold  of  his  mind  that  when  peace  would  be 
establish  ;d  there  would  be  very  great  work  for  true  patriots — 
and  especially  for  Christians — to  do  among  the  freed  men  to  fit 
them  for  rhe  many  responsibilities  of  freedom.  Ho  f it  that 
the  Baptists  would  be  under  particular  obligations,  becau.-c  such 
a multitude  of  the  colored  people  professed  to  be  of  tin  ir  faith. 
Gradually  it  came  over  him  that  he  must  give  himself  to  the  work. 

lie  came  to  Tennessee  in  the  .summer  of  lSfi-f  He  prose' 1 :d 
for  some  months  to  a white  congregation  iu  Nashville.  Iu  the 
mean  time  ho  surveyed  the  field,  and  taught  a class  ot  young 
colored  men  at  His  own  house.  After  forming  a plan  he  went  to 
New  England  and  collected  money  to  begin  a '.  bool  fi >r  p;\  aehers 
and  teachers.  A large  wooden  building  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment was  bought  at  auction  ami  moved  to  a lot  near  where  -1  i.H'ee 
Hall  now  is.  There  lie  taught  t > 11  the  summer  < »l  . • » > . when 
the  institute  was  moved  to  its  present  location.  The  school  lias 
wonderfully  grown  and  prospered.  This  prosperity,  under  G-.  t. 
he  ascribes  mainly  to  the  verv  fait!  • 
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and  Instrumental  and  V ocal  Music;  Edward  P.  Gilbert,  i 
Assistant  Treasurer;  Miss  Sarah  VI.  Wells,  In  Charge  of  • 
the  Ladies’  Hull;  Vliss  Mary  Farrand,  Matron. 

NASHVILLE  NORMAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

This  school  was  established  and  is  still  supported  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  There  are  at 
present  eight  other  schools  of  a similar  character  supported 
by  the  Baptists  in  the  following  places:  Washington,  D.  C., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  CL,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Selma,  Ala.,  Natchez,  Vliss.,  and  New  Orleans.  An 
agent  of  the  above-named  society  was  commissioned  to  this  | 
State  iti  the  summer  of  18G4.  After  surveying  the  field  he  j 
commenced  teaching  a class  of  colored  young  men  in  the  | 
basement  of  the  First  Colored  Baptist,  church.  Soon  a j 
lot  of  laud  was  purchased  near  Fort  Gilleni,  and  a wooden 
building  erected  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  forty  feet,  two  | 
stories  high,  and  a basement  under  a part  of  it.  In  that 
much  hard  work  was  done  under  many  difficulties,  but  with 
very  encouraging  results.  The  design  of  the  institute  was  j 
to  prepare  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  both  men  j 
and  women  to  teach  schools.  The  object,  at  the  first,  was  | 
not  understood  nor  appreciated.  That  a man  called  by  God  j 
to  preach  His  gospel  needed  any  other  qualification  than  I 
strong  lungs  and  throat  was  a new  idea,  among  the  colored  j 
people.  There  was  no  demand  for  educated  ministers,  j 
Since  then  a very  great  change  lias  come  over  the  better  I 
endowed  of  the  young  people.  Now  this  class  see  very  j 
clearly  that  the  preaching  needed  is  not  bawling  and  retail-  ' I 
ing  pretended  visions,  but  a rational  expounding  of  the  j 
word  of  God  and  enforcing  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  ! 
Considering  their  antecedents  and  the  little  they  still  have  j 
to  encourage  them,  they  make  very  commendable  efforts  for 
their  own  education.  During  the  last  scholastic  year — 
1878-79 — the  students  of  this  institute  paid  towards  their 
own  expenses  not  far  from  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  location  of  the  institute  was  not  good,  though  the 
best  that  could  be  had  at  the  time  ; the  building  was  rough, 
uncomfortable,  and  inconvenient.  After  some  years  it  be- 
came too  small.  A new  site  was  purchased  on  the  Hills- 
boro’ Turnpike,  about  one  mile  outside  of  the  city,  consisting 
of  thirty  acres  of  land,  with  a mansion-house  and  outbuild- 
ings. The  location  is  very  beautiful,  high,  and  command- 
ing a grand  and  wide  prospect.  The  buildings  consist  of 
the  mansion-house, — forty-eight  by  eighty  feet, — four  stories  i 
high,  furnishing  apartments  for  the  teachers  and  dormito-  j 
ries  for  the  young  women,  and  Centennial  Hall,- — forty-nine  j 
by  one  hundred  and  eighty- Sve  feet, — four  stories  high,  i 
with  ample  basement,  furnishing  accommodations  for  the  j 
boarding  department ; the  main  story  is  devoted  to  public 
rooms,  and  the  three  stories  above  furnbli  dormitories  for 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men.  For  this  build-  | 
ing  the  institute  is  indebted  most  of  all  to  the  benefactions  : 
of  Hon.  Nathan  Bishop  and  wife,  of  New  York  City. 

The  institute  was  removed  to  its  present  location  the  j 
first  Wednesday  in  October,  187G.  Ever  since  then  it  has  j 
been  enlarging  in  all  directions.  The  number  of  students  j 
has  about  doubled,  the  course  of  studies  lias  been  raised. 

Its  leading  object,  as  at  the  beginning,  is  to  a<l\  anv  • 
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Biblical  knowledge  and  practical  Christianity,  believing 
that  the  word  pud  Spirit  of  God  are  the  only  ppnver  that 
can  raise  any  people.  Alt  the  scholars  have  a lesson  in  the 
Bible  every  day.  All  the  branches  ot  education  commonly 
taught  in  schools  of  this  class,  whether  called  by  some 
humble  name  or  some  high-sounding  title,  receive  ample 
attention  in  this  institute.  The  plan  is  to  afford  to  the 
colored  people  all  the  advantages  for  education  that  they 
need. 

The  students  at  the  institute  are  carefully  watched  over, 
and  from  the  beginning  till  now  no  serious  breach  of  mo- 
rality has  occurred. 

During  the  vacation,  and  considerably  in  term-time, 
the  greater  part  of  the  students  are  engaged  in  teaching, 
and  generally  they  bring  with  them  testimonials  of  good 
success. 

The  success  of  the  institute  is  very  greatly  due  to  Prof. 
L.  B.  Tefft,  a graduate  of  Brown  University,  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  a ripe  scholar,  and  unexcelled  as  a 
teacher.  Also  to  Vliss  Carrie  Y.  Dyer,  a lady  of  superior 
abilities  and  most  assiduous  in  her  devotion  to  the  duties 
of  her  profession. 

Dr.  Phillips,  the  president,  is  a graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  the  class  'ot'  1S37.  and  cf  Newton  Theological 
Institution  in  1833.  He  came  to  Nashville  in  lSi>4,  and 
has.  labored  here,  in  the  cause  of  education  with  great  zeal 
and  success  ever  since. 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  civil  war  the  city  of 
Nashville  was  thronged  with  colored  poodle,  who  wore  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  places  where  their  newly-acquired 
rights  of  freedom  were  hardly  recognized.  lu  doing  this 
they  found  (he  larger  cities,  where  the  Federal  soldiers  were 
stationed  in  considerable  numbers,  the  only  places  of  refuge 
from  a class  of  outrages  that  were  cf  too  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  that  continued  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
against  which  the  civil  law  was  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a 
protection.  These  people  were  poor  beyond  description. 
They  had  nothing.  They  were  homeless,  moneyless,  and 
almost  naked,  and  ignorant  of  all  provident  manner  of 
living.  The  government  did  much  to  relieve  their  physical 
wants,  but  left  much  of  this,  and,  most  of  all,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture,  to  the  philanthropist  and  the 
Christian.  This  work  was  cheerfully  undertaken  by  the 
Freedman’s  Aid  Societies,  in  which  the  various  Chrbtian 
churches  united.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  a 
large  contributor  of  both  workers  and  means,  and  aid  d in 
establishing  schools  for  the  freed  men,  aid  in  supporting 
the  teachers.  In  IPG-),  after  the  formation  ot  the  I 

man's  Aid  S cieti  s bv  - nit  of  the  ling  den  a 

the  active  members  oi  the  Weston:  Branch  <>;  the  !■  i • d- 
nian’s  Aid  Society,  who  were  connected  with  the  VI  A- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  Cincinnati,  organized  a 
the  object  of  which. was  to  aid  in  the  elevation,  hr • 
tuaily  and  morally,  of  the  Irecditian  of  Lie  South.  1 His 
society  has  had  a vigorous  exi.ston.ee,  and  has  mb.  ! an  l 
’expended  in  tl  is  work  over  s «v  -a  hundr.  1 and  lilty  t:  i> 

and  di  ::*•*.  i 1 it:  ad  iiti  •;»  to  this,  pn  petty  in  school* 
build'.:. -s  and  land  to  tlu  value  ■ ' t\Vo  huiida  Un  1 w\  eii'y 
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five  thousand  dollars.  In  1SG5  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  began  its  denominational  work  in  Nashville.  A 
school  was  organized,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Clark, 
bj  Rev.  A.  A.  Gee,  who  employed  such  teachers  as  were 
available.  The  building  used  was  the  church  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and 
known  as  Andrew  Chapel,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  since  known  as  Clark 
Chapel.  This  mission-school  grew  rapidly  in  numbers, 
the  scholars  crowding  the  rooms  provided  for  them.  In 
18G6,  Eev.  John  Seys,  D.D.,  for  many  years  missionary  to 
Africa,  was  appointed  pastor  of  Clark  Chapel,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  mission-school.  The  school  becoming  too  large 
for  the  building,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  to  secure  more  commodious  accommodations.  The 
large  brick  building  known  as  the  Gun  Factory,  on  South 
College  Street,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal 
government  as  abandoned  property,  was  turned  over  to  the 
proper  persons  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  building  was 
fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  excepting  the  school-furni-  | 
ture,  by  the  Freedman’s  Bureau. 

In  the  fall  of  18G6,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Tennessee  j 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  TV.  j 
B.  Crichlow  was  appointed  pastor  of  Clark  Chapel  and  j 
principal  of  the  school.  A large  corps  of  teachers  were  j 
employed,  and  the  school  numbered  in  the  aggregate 
attendance  during  the  year  nearly  eight  hundred  scholars. 

During  the  month  of  July  of  this  year  a board  of  trus- 
tees was  organized,  arid  a college  charter  obtained  from  the 
Legislature.  Up  to  this  time  no  tuition  or  incidental  fee 
had  been  charged,  in  view  cf  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  j 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  their  educa- 
tion by  the  State.  But,  in  the  autumn  of  18G7,  the  city 
of  Nashville  opened  free  schools  for  the  colored  people.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  that  the  object  of  the  school  being 
to  prepare  colored  teachers  to  become  the  educators  of  their 
own  people  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
not  wishing  to  do  work  that  others  would  do,  and  do  well, 
a tuition-fee  was  charged  of  one  dollar  per  month.  Rev. 

J.  Braden  was  appointed  pastor  of  Clark  Chapel  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  college  school.  The  trustees  had  received  from 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  securing  a site  and  erecting 
suitable  buildings  For  the  school.  They  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing an  eligible  lot  in  South  Nashville,  not  far  from  the 
medical  college,  and  proposed  to  erect  buildings  at  once  and 
move  the  school  into  them,  as  the  Gun  Factory  was  only  j 
temporarily  in  the  possession  of  the  government.  But  | 
such  was  the  opposition  to  having  a school  for  the  colored  ' 
people  erected  there  that  a decree  was  procured  from  the  I 
chancery  court  annulling  the  sale,  and  the  money  was  re-  j 
funded. 

The  school  opened  in  the  Gun  Factory  for  the  second 
year  on  the  15th  of  September,  1807,  and  during  the  year 
numbered,  notwithstanding  the  city  free  schools  and  the 
tuition-fee  of  one  dollar  per  month  charged  at  the  college, 
over  two  hundred.  Qf  the  teachers  .this  year,  Rev.  J. 
Braden  was  elected  president  by  the  board  of  trustees,  Miss 
Emily  Preston,  Miss  Julia  Evans,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Earned,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Murphy  assistants.  During  the  year  efforts 


I were  made  to  secure  a place  for  a building,  and  attempts 
| were  made  to  purchase  property  in  Franklin  and  Murfroes- 
j boro’,  but  the  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
i people  prevented  any  purchases.  Threats  were  intimated 
| that  it  would  not  he  safe  to  start  “nigger  schools”  in 
I either  of  these  places.  The  feeling  that  a school  for  the 
colored  people,  established  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  any  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Middle  Tennessee 
would  be  insecure  to  person  and  property,  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  idea  of  leaving  Nashville,  and  also  of  seek- 
ing property  outside  of  the  corporation.  Property  was 
purchased  on  Maple  Street,  known  as  the  Nance  property. 
The  only  building  on  it  being  a large  brick  family  resi- 
dence, and  as  the  Gun  Factory  bad  been  returned  to  the 
creditors  of  the  company  who  built  it,  and  rented  for  the 
city  schools,  the  school  was  moved  to  this  building,  and 
the  school  year  opened,  late  in  the  autumn  of  186S,  under 
the  supervision  of  Rev.  G.  II.  Hartupee,  who  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  school  by  the  trustees,  Rev.  J. 
Braden  having  resigned  his  position  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year.  • 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1SG9,  with  the  aid  cf 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau,  which  contributed  about  §18.000, 
there  were  erected  two  brick  buildings,  furnishing  a large 
and  commodious  chapel,  with  dormitories  above  it  in  one 
building,  and  school-rooms  and  dormitories  in  ihe  other, 
capable  of  accommodating  about  two  hundred  students. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  18G9,  Rev.  G.  H.  Hartupee 
resigned,  and  Rev.  J.  Braden  was  re-elected  president.  The 
first  catalogue  was  published  this  year,  and  indicated  an 
enrollment  of  192  students  in  all  departments.  The  pri- 
mary class  was  thrown  out  of  tiro  course  of  study,  aud  none 
admitted  who  could  not  read  in  the  Second  Reader. 

The  catalogue  for  1870-71  showed  an  enrollment  of  226. 
The  departments  organized  were  the  intermediate,  academic 
and  normal,  preparatory  and  theological.  Many  of  the 
students  in  the  academic  and  normal  departments  were  en- 
gaged in  teaching ; and,  although  but  partially  prepared,  yet 
such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  people  in  the  country 
places  that  students  who  Ira  J not  advanced  beyond  the 
Third  Reader  and  simple  addition  found  employment  as 
teachers,  and  did  a good  work  in  imparting  a knowledge  of 
letters  and  reading  to  their  people. 

For  1371-72  the  total  number  of  students  was  241. 
The  students  were  more  punctual  and  attended  school  for 
a longer  period  than  before,  and  seemed  to  have  clearer 
ideas  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  higher  blanches.  Classes 
in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Greek,  natural  science,  Bibli- 
cal studies  were  taught,  and  passed  such  examinations  as 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  visitors  aud  exami- 
ners who  were  present,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  number  of  students  for  1872-73  was  270.  Over 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  teaching  during 
the  year. 

In  1S74  the  number  of  students  was  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  vear.  Raising  the  standard  of  admission  from 
the  Second  to  the  Third  Reader  cut  off  a number  who  made 
i application  to  enter  the  school.  The  number  of  students 
| from  a distance  boarding  iu  the  institution  was  largely  in 
I excess  of  any  former  year.  Many  who  had  been  out  teach- 
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William  Tucker,  who  settled  in  Williamson  County  in 
1810,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
was  of  Seotch-Irish  descent,  and  born  in  North  Carolina  about 
1790.  He  purchased  in  Williamson  County  three  hundred 
acres  of  land,  which  are  now  owned  by  his  descendants.  His 
grandson,  Dr.  N.  G.  Tucker,  still  regards  this  as  the  “old,  old 
home,"  and  whenever  a death  occurs  in  his  family  the  remains 
are  deposited  in  the  family  cemetery  on  this  place.  He  mar- 
ried Rachel  Dowdy  in  Williamson  County,  and  filled  well  his 
sphere  for  many  years. 

Ephraim  Bugg  came  from  Virginia  at  an  early  day  to  Wil- 
liarnson  County.  He  married  Martha  Lanier.  They  were 
the  maternal  grandparents  of  Dr.  Tucker.  Both  were  of 
Scotcli-Irish  descent,  coming  to  Tennessee  from  Mecklenburg, 
Va.  Their  descendants  are  numerous. 

Allen  C.  Tucker,  son  of  William  Tucker,  married  Eliza- 
beth J.  Bugg.  Both  were  born  in  Williamson  County  in 
1819.  They  had  six  children,  of  whom  Dr.  Tucker  was  the 
oldest. 

Newton  G.  Tucker  was  born  in  Williamson  County,  on  the 
farm  before  alluded  to,  March  28,  1839.  Whan  he  was  an 
infant  his  father  removed  to  Marshall  County,  where  he  re- 
sided fifteen  years,  and  returned  to  Williamson  County,  dying 
in  1856,  esteemed  by  a large  circle  of  acquaintances. 

At  this  period  Dr.  Tucker,  only  sixteen  years  old,  com- 
menced teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  taught  for  three 
years.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Drs. 
Johnson  & McClure,  at  Lewisburg,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  March  1.  1861. 
On  July  18th,  in  the  same  year,  he  married  Mary  E.  Cochran, 
of  Pontotoc,  -Miss.,  daughter  of  Silas  M.  and  Nancy  W.  Coch- 
ran. Soon  after  graduation  lie  was  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  C.  S.  A.,  hut 
never  entered  active  service,  being  ordered  by  Governor  Har- 


ris to  his  home  in  Marshall  County  to  care  for  those  left 
without  medical  aid  at  that  place.  From  that  time  for  thirteen 
years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  made  many  warm  friends.  In  1870  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Lewisburg,  and  held  that  position  until  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  in  August,  1873,  when  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
I tion. 

His  interest  in  public  affairs  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  in  1875  lie  was  elected  to  the  position  of  coun- 
cilman of  the  city  of  Nashville.  Oct.  1,  1877,  he  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  common  council,  which  position  he  bold, 
at  this  writing. 

Dr.  Tucker  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  Meharry  Medi- 
cal College  of  Nashville,  and  yet  occupies  it.  He  is  a member 
of  the  Davidson  County  Medical  Society.  Nashville  Medical 
Society,  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  ex-vice- 
president of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Tucker  is  an  active  member  of  several  societies.  He 
was  Worthy  Master  of  Farmington  and  Delahunte  Lodges 
of  F.  and  A.  M.,  in  Marshall  Comity ; belongs  now  to  Flue-nix 
Lodge,  No.  131,  F.  and  A.  M.,  i'enuessse  Lodge,  No.  20, 
Knights  of  Honc-r,  and  Capitol  Lodge,  No.  37,  A.  O.  U.  \\  . 

Religiously,  Dr.  Tucker  has  been  an  adherent  anu  member 
of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.  His  political  senti- 
ments were  in  his  early  days  in  accord  with  the  oh;  line 
Whigs,  hut  since  the  civil  war  he  has  acted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic part\  and  been  thoroughly  identilie-!  with  it. 

Dr.  Tucker  is  of  medium  stature,  ot  sanguine  temperament, 
and  shows  the  characteristics  of  that  temperament  by  being 
quick  and  active  in  every  direction.  He  responds  at  on  so  co 
charitable  and  public  objects ; is  prompt  and  decided  in  his 
friendships,  and  is  progressive  and  in  harmony  with  every- 
thing tending  to  elevate  and  improve  mankind. 
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ing  returned,  earnestly  desiring  to  improve  themselves  for 
more  efficient  work  in  this  department. 

In  1S75,  there  were  enrolled  210.  Of  these  one  was  in 
the  college  class,  29  in  the  preparatory,  25  in  the  theologi- 
cal, and  56  in  the  academic  and  normal,  and  152  were  in 
the  common  English  studies.  In  1876  the  enrollment 
was  210  ; in  1S77,  it  was  227  ; in  1878,  it  was  295,  and 
in  1879,  it  was  287.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  for 
the  year  1879—80  is  331  ; of  these  18  are  in  the  college 
course,  18  in  the  preparatory,  12  in  the  academic,  173  in 
the  normal,  91  in  the  English  course,  50  in  the  theological , 
22  in  the  medical,  and  2 in  the  law  course. 

Four  classes  in  the  Meharry  Medical  Department  have 
graduated  20  students, — 1877,  1 ; 1878,  3 ; 1S79,  8 ; 
1880,  8. 

The  advancement  in  the  studies  pursued  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  1867  not  a student  was  advanced  beyond 
the  common  English  branches,  and  the  majority  of  them 
vrere  in  such  primary  studies  as  spelling,  reading  in  the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Headers,  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  writing.  In  the  catalogue  for  1879,  the  conditions  of 
admission  are  that  the  candidate  must  read  in  the  Fourth 
Reader  and  have  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Such  a 
condition  ten  years  ago  would  have  kept  out  five-sixths  of 
the  students.  In  addition  to  the  common  English  studies 
there  have  been  classes  completing  the  study  of  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  astronomy, 
mechanics  aud  calculus  in  mathematics,  and  have  read  the 
usual  authors  of  the  college  course  in  Latin  and  Greek  suc- 
cessfully. as  well  as  having  creditably  completed  a course  in 
natural  sciences  and  belles-lettres,  and  the  usual  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  conferred.  That  which  seemed 
incredible  a few  years  ago,  in  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
negro,  has  actually  been  accomplished,  Young  men  and 
women  who  were  boro  slaves  have  finished  some  of  the 
higher  couises  of  study  in  the  college,  and  are  taking  high 
rank  among  the  educated  of  our  land.  In  the  school-room 
hundreds  of  the  students  of  this  college  have  proved  them- 
selves most  successful  teachers.  They  have  been  com- 
mended by  boards  of  examination  and  county  superintend- 
ents for  their  proficiency  in  the  studies  on  which  they  have 
been  examined.  Others  have  made  commendable  progress 
in  Biblical  studies,  and  now  occupy  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  in  the  churches  to  which  they  belong, 
honoriug  their  positions  by  clear  and  earnest  presentations 
of  truth  and  intelligent  Christian  lives. 

Meharry  Medical  Department. — In  1S74  the  nucleus 
of  the  medical  department  was  formed,  and  has  gradually 
developed  into  a thoroughly  organized  school.  The  brothers 
Hugh,  Samuel,  aud  Rev.  Alexander  Meharry,  D.D.,  fur- 
nished means  to  carry  forward  this  department,  and  three 
classes,  aggregating  twelve,  have  graduated,  and  have  met 
with  a very  cordial  reception  from  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession wherever  they  have  settled.  Two  of  them  have 
had  practice  in  yellow  fever, — Dr.  .1.  S.  Bass,  in  Chattanooga, 
in  187S,  and  Dr.  L.  D,  Key,  near  Memphis.  Both  ac- 
quitted themselves  creditably  in  their  positions  of  danger. 
All  graduates  have  passed  a thorough  examination  on  the 
full  course  in  medicine,  and  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  science  of  medicine  successfully. 
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The  law  department  has  a small  beginning,  but  will  no 
doubt  grow  as  have  the  other  departments.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  trustees  to  furnish  the  means,  as  far  as  practicable, 
for  qualifying  the  students  for  auy  profession  in  life  which 
may  be  open  to  them.  The  great  demand  for  workers  in 
Africa  is  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
some  who  are  or  have  been  students  in  this  school  will  Sad 
I their  life-work  in  that  rapidly-opening  continent.  The 
| men  who  most  impress  the  world  are  those  who  wrestle 
J with  the  problems  of  every-day  life,  hence  the  education 
of  those  w'ho  are  to  battle  with  these  problems  should  be 
practical.  The  education  which  this  school  proposes  to 
give  is  of  this  kind,  fitting  its  students  for  the  farm,  the 
workshop,  the  store,  as  well  as  for  the  school-room,  the 
office,  or  the  pulpit. 

The  results  of  the  thirteen  years  of  the  existence  of  this 
school  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : The  course  of  study 
has  advanced  from  the  primary  English  to  the  full  college 
course,  which  has  been  successfully  completed  by  some  of 
the  race  who  have  been  held  as  incapable  of  mastering  any 
but  the  commonest  studies.  The  conditions  of  admission 
are  such  as  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  colored  people  to  comply  with  when  the 
| school  was  opened  in  1866.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and 
I women  have  been  fitted  for  successful  work  as  teachers  oi 
J their  people,  in  the  school-room,  in  the  home,  aud  in  the 
! church.  The  labors  of  these  students  compare  favorably 
with  the  same  kind  of  labor  of  white  teachers.  Tire  same 
may  be  said  of  the  theological  and  medical  students.  The 
positions  which  the  former  occupy  in  the  church,  and  the 
reception  which  the  latter  receive  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion, is  clear  evidence  of  the  ability  of  these  educated  stu- 
! dents  to  discharge  acceptably  and  successfully  some  of  the 
gravest  duties  of  life. 

College  Buildings. — The  buildings  of  the  college  are  five 
in  number,  plain,  substantial  brick,  admirably  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  and  costing  over  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

; Most  of  this  sum  was  contributed  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
! copal  Church,  and  the  result  of  the  past  work  of  the 
school  is  seen  in  tire  hundreds  of  schools  tauahr.  by  thor- 
| oughly  competent  teachers  educated  in  this  institution  ; in 
j a multitude  of  Sunday  schools  that  have  been  organized 
| and  conducted  by  these  teachers,  is  connection  with  their 
| day-schools;  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  colored 
people  where  these  schools  have  been  taught ; in  ihe  higher 
| estimate  of  the  social  virtues,  a better  idea  of  home  and 
| its  sanctity,  dearer  views  of  the  relation  of  husband  and 
I wife,  parents  and  children,  a better  comprehension  of  own- 
i ership,  a more  intelligent  view  of  freedom  and  the  duties 
! and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  more  intelligent  work  in 
I the  Sunday-school  and  church,  and  a more  elevated  view  of 
Ohri.-tiau  life  and  duty.  The  expense  of  the  school,  out- 
side of  the  current  expenses,  has  been  paid  by  the  contri- 
butions of  ti>e  Christian  people  of  the  North,  through  the 
Freedman’s  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  students  mostly  paying  their  own  personal  expenses,  as 
tuition,  board,  etc.,  which  have  been  placed  so  low  that 
i all  the  energetic  and  industrious  may  be  able  to  meet 
| these  requirements. 

' While  the  sdicol  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Meth- 
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odist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of'  this  branch 
of  the  church  of  God,  yet  no  efforts  are  made  to  influence 
those  who  belong  to  denominations  viewing  Biblical  doc- 
trine from  other  stand-points  to  change  their  views  or 
church  relations.  With  the  growing  influence  of  the 
church  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  future  increasing 
usefulness  of  this  school. 

TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  1844  an  exhibition  was  given  in  one  of- the  churches 
in  Nashville  of  the  ability  of  the  blind  to  read  embossed 
letters  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A good  audience  was  assem- 
bled, to  a majority  of  whom  the  method  of  reading  by  the 
fingers  was  something  new  and  surprising.  The  exhibition 
at  once  awakened  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  Fingers  that  were  capable  of  reading  could 
certainly  assist  in  other  ways  in  developing  minds  which 
had  before  seemed  shrouded  in  darkness.  To  many  it  ap- 
peared possible  that  the  use  of  language,  hearing,  and  the 
sense  of  touch  might  in  a considerable  measure  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  vision,  and  they  were  willing  to  assist 
in  the  good  work  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  Donations 
were  made,  subscriptions  taken,  and  a house  rented  and 
furnished.  Mrs.  John  Bell,  Mrs.  Matthew  Watson,  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Morgan  were 
conspicuous  in  this  good  work. 

Mr.  James  Champliu,  who  had  given  the  exhibition, 
was  selected  teacher,  but  Mr.  Champliu,  through  feeble 
health  and  want  of  energy,  allowed  the  tide  of  enthusiasm 
to  subside  without  attaining  any  important  permanent  re- 
sult. In  a few  months  thereafter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Churchman, 
a young  man  of  ability  and  energy,  was  elected  priucipul 
by  the  then  recently-appointed  trustees,  Rev.  J.  T,  Edgar, 
Rev.  R„.  B.  C.  Howell,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat. 

In  1846  a charter  was  granted  to  the  school  and  a legis- 
lative appropriation  was  made  for  its  maintenance.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Mr.  Churchman  sought  iu  Indiana  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a more  encouraging  field  of  labor,  and  Mr.  E. 
W.  Whelan,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to  take  his  place, 
which  he  retained  till  May,  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Berry,  of  Philadelphia.  In  little  more  than 
a month  Mr..  Berry  died  of  cholera  ; also  the  matron,  stew- 
ard, and  several  of  the  most  promising  pupils.  Mr.  Whelan 
volunteered,  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  death,  to  take 
temporary  charge  of  the  school.  His  offered  service  was 
accepted.  Mr.  Whelan  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fcrtescue, 
who  resigned  after  holding  the  position  about  two  months. 

These  frequent  changes  in  the  management  cf  the 
school,  and  still  more  the  fatal  visitations  of  cholera  within 
the  household,  hindered  its  growth  and  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  the  pupils.  Parents,  always  more  willing  to 
part  with  other  children  than  with  the  blind  ones,  were 
doubly  unwilling  to  send  their  unfortunate  children  to  a 
place  where  the  cholera,  had  been  so  fatal. 

Iu  November,  1850,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sturtevant  was  engaged 
to  superintend  the  school.  He  took  charge  of  it  the  follow- 
ing January. 

In  1852  an  appropriation  was  obtained  for  building  upou 
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the  site  to  be  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Nashville.  In 
January,  1853,  the  building  was  occupied.  It  was  at  that 
| time  sufficiently  spacious  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  the 
| school.  Additions  were  afterwards  made,  and  the  grounds 
j gradually  improved  until  June,  1861,  the  whole  cost  of 
I buildings  and  grounds  having  up  to  that  time  been  about 
I twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  November  of  that  year  it  was  suddenly  seized  for  a 
| Confederate  hospital.  The  pupils  were  distributed  in  pri- 
vate residences,  and  a portion  of  the  furniture  was  stored  in 
a rented  house. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  February,  1862, 
the  building  was  taken  for  a Federal  hospital.  The  build- 
ing,  together  with  all  surrounding  improvements,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  November  of  the  saine  year  by  order  of 
St.  Clair  Morton,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
The  pupils  were  gradually  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The 
superintendent  took  care  of  those  who  had  no  homes  until 
1867,’  when  the  school  was  reorganized  and  carried  on  in  a 
rented  building. 

In  October,  1872,  the  Hon.  John  M,  Lea  purchased  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  the  Claiborne  residence,  with  about 
seven  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  donating  it  to  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  to  which  it  was  conveyed 
| immediately  after  the  purchase. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1873  acknowledged  the  ex- 
j cellenee  of  the  location  and  the  munificence  of  the  gift  by 
i appropriating  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  upon  a plan,  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor, 
“ commensurate  with  the  wants  of  a first-class  institution,” 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  only  iu  completing 
a part  of  the  building  in  accordance  with  the  approved 
plan. 

The  next  Legislative  Assembly  added  an  appropriation 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  State  Legislature  of  1879 
made  an  appropriation  of  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  for 
carrying  on  the  school  during  the  years  1879-80,  and  per- 
mitted a portion  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  not  used 
for  the  purposes  appropriated  to  be  expended  iu  making 
improvements  upon  the  building,  which  will  be  completed 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  will  stand  as  a monument 
to  the  liberality  of  the  lady  and  gentleman  who  influenced 
its  locution  and  erection.  The  number  of  pupils  have 
varied  with  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  school,  the  highest 
number  having  been  sixty-six.  The  number  is  limited  or 
increased  according  to  the  biennial  appropriations  of  the 
State-  The  number  for  the  next  two  years  will  probably 
exceed  oue  hundred. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  no  pupil  has  died  while  at 
the  school,  and  but  one  employee. 

THE  NASHVILLE  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1816,  the  following  citizens  of 
Nashville  entered  into  a contract  to  establish  a female 
academy:  Joseph  T.  Elliston,  James  Jackson,  James 
! Hanna,  John  Baird,  Stephen  Cantrell,  Wilkins  Tannehill 
I (John  Anderson  admitted  in  his  place  , John  E.  Beck, 
| James  Trimble,  Samuel  Elam,  Th  mas  Claiborne,  T1  m 

* By  Hev.  C.  D.  Elliott,  I>.D. 
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michael  Campbell. 


Michael  Campbell  was  born  in  Franklin  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
the  year  1757.  He  was  of  Scotch- Irish  descent,  his 
grandfather  having  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  North 
of  Ireland,  where  he  married,  and  then  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  many  of  his  descendants  are  still 
living. 

Michael  Campbell  was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers, 
ail  of  whom  served  in  the  war  of  independence,  he,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  only  participating  actively  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  struggle.  He  served  in  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Washington,  for  whose  military  talents 
he  conceived  a high  opinion.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  tiie  spirit  of  enterprise  common  to  the  times,  he 
left  his  native  State  and  made  his  home  in  Bardstown, 
Ky.  There  his  integrity  of  character  and  marked  talent 
soon  made  him  a leading  citizen.  He  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  took  a prominent  part  in 
its  proceedings.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  fore- 
seeing the  great  future  of  Middle  Tennessee,  he  invested 
largely  in  the  fertile  lands  of  that  portion  of  the  State, 

<3, 


and  in  1808  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Davidson 
| County,  near  Nashville.  In  Tennessee  as  in  Kentuckv 
he  was  noted  for  his  benevolence  and  public  spirit, 
though  he  no  lunger  served  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  public  education  by  the  State, — an 
idea  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  lie  lived,  and  for 

i ... 

that  reason  impossible  to  be  realized  until  he  had  passed 
j from  among  men.  He  was  one  of  the  original  sulxscri- 
I bers  to,  and  mainly  instrumental  in  founding,  the  Nash- 
ville Female  Academy, 

He  was  a man  of  imposing  appearance,  affable  man- 
ners, and  easily  won  the  confidence  of  his  associates. 

| .... 

His  disposition  was  retiring,  and  he  was  with  difficulty 
| induced  to  accept  any  position  of  prominence.  From 
the  impression  made  on  his  contemporaries,  he  was  one 
j of  those  whose  character  is  greater  than  the  deeds  thev 
i are  called  to  perform,  who  appear  to  be  superior  to  the 
j scenes  in  which  thev  act,  and  impress  us  with  a sen-.-  of 
! power  not  exertvd  to  its  fullest  extent.  He  died  March 

I 

j 17,  1830,  iu  the  seventy-fourth  year  ot  his  age. 
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Childress,  Thomas  j.  Read,  John  Childress,  Elihu  S.  Ilall, 
Robert  Searcy,  David  Irwin,  James  Porter,  John  Nichol, 
John  P.  Erwin,  Willie  Barrow,  Felix  Grundy,  George  M. 
Deaderick,  John  C.  McLemore,  Robert  Weakley,  Robert 
White. 

In  the  charter  which  immediately  followed  these  names 
were  added  with  the  above,  being  “ the  original  stockholders 
cf  the  Nashville  Female  Academy,”  M.  C.  Dunn,  Joel 
Lewis,  John  Stump,  Eli  Talbot,  John  II.  Smith,  Andrew 
Hy  ncs,  Thomas  Crutcher,  Thomas  Hill,  Wash.  L Hannum, 
Thomas  H.  Fletcher,  James  Roane,  Thomas  Williamson, 
John  Williamson.  John  Harding,  Alpha  Kingsley,  Alex. 
Porter,  Thomas  Ramsey,  Christopher  Stump,  David 
Vaughn,  G.  G.  Washington,  N.  B.  Try  or,  Alfred  Balch, 
George  A.  Bedford,  Matthew  Barrow. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  Nashville  that  her  citizens 
were  the  first  in  the  United  States  appreciating  t'ne  sep- 
arateness and  the  importance  of  female  education  enough 
to  demand  an  institution  chartered  for  that  special  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  that 
they  used  their  money  and  their  influence  at  that  early  day 
thus  to  dignify  female  education. 

Dr.  Daniel  Berry  and  lady  were  the  first  teachers,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  sixty-five  students. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  July,  1819,  Dr.  Daniel  Berry 
and  lady  withdrew,  and  the  Rev.  William  H ume,  of  precious 
memory,  became  president,  and  continued  down  to  his 
death,  of  the  cholera,  in  May,  1833.  The  day  of  his 
funeral  is  said  to  have  been  the  saddest  day  Nashville  ever 
felt. 

Thereupon,  Dr,  R.  A.  Lapsley  became  principal,  and 
continued  to  1838,  when,  on  account  of  bad  health,  lie  de- 
clined, and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  became  the  principal,  and 
continued  to  1810,  when  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Elliott  and  Dr, 
R.  A.  Lapsley  became  the  joint  principals.  Dr.  Lapsley 
soon  after  declining,  C.  D.  Elliott  became  sole  principal  of 
all  departments,  and  so  continued  to  the  legal,  in  1877,  and 
in  fact  end  of  the  Nashville  Female  Academy. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Elliott  was  first  employed  in  1839  by 
the  trustees  of  the  institution  to  teach  one  of  the  academic 
or  lower  classes. 

The  first  steward,  or  keeper  of  the  boarding-house,  was 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Harrison.  In  1821,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Boyd 
became  stewardess,  in  1821  Mr.  John  Hall,  in  1828  Mr. 
Sterling  Brewer,  in  1829  Mr.  J.  T.  Rawlings,  and  in 
the  same  year  Mr.  Henry  Ilagan,  and  also  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Matthew  Quinn,  and  then  Mrs.  Rhoda  Flail ; in 
1S10  Mr.  W.  G.  Massey,  and  after  him  Mr.  A.  Winbourne 
until,  in  1813,  the  boarding-house  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Lapsley  and  C.  D.  Elliott.  Up  to  this 

time  pupils  boarded  in  the  city,  and  Mi's.  Temple, 

where  now  the  tax-office  is,  and  Mi's.  Rhoda  Hall,  on 
Spruce  Street,  had  the  largest  number  of  boarders. 

The  records  show  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  trus- 
tees, and  great  successl  before  the  date  of  the  following 
table. 

This  table,  with  the  references,  will  place  upon  record 
the  history  of  the  academy  for  the  last  generation,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  memory  of  its  living  patrons  and  loving 
pupils : 
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l'\  Pupils”  includes  both  day  and  bearding  students.  One 
young  lady  might  be  two  or  more  “ ornamental”  pCpils. 
Many  of  these  “ graduates”  had  been  pupils  in  the  academy 
for  ten  years.  All  averaged  six  years  in  the  academy. 

The  exercises  during  this  year  (I860)— -the  last  year  in 
fact — were  conducted  in  buildings  on  Broad  Street,  though 
all  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Nashville  Female 
Academy.  At  the  close  of  this  year  (in  June,  1866)  it 
was  announced  that  the  exercises  of  the  Nashville  Female 
Academy  could  not  be  resumed  according  to  promise,  the 
United  States  government  stili  occupying  those  buildings 
and  there  being  certain  lawsuits  pending,  the  result  of 
winch  should  be  reached  before  the  work  of  the  academy 
could  be  resumed. 

See  bill  in  chancery  in  July,  I860,  John  Trimble,  Rus- 
sel Houston,  IV.  T.  Berry,  and  others  seeking  to  displace 
C.  D.  Elliott  because  he  had  been  a rebel.  See  also  hills 
and  answers,  October,  1866,  in  which  William  R.  Elliston, 
John  M.  Buss,  A.  L.  1'.  Green,  and  others  seek  to  annul 
the  contract  which  continued  C.  D.  Elliott  in  the  control 
of  the  academy  to  the  year  1878.  as  he  had  been  before 
the  war,  that  they  might  sell  the  property  and  divide  the 
profits  among  the  stockholders,  Elliott  seeking  to  re-estab- 
lish the  academy  as  before  the  war  or  some  return  for  the 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  dollars 
(§143,600)  by  him  placed  in  the  grounds  and  buildings 
during  his  connection  with  the  academy.  It  was  believed 
at  the  time  that  the  result  might  he  reached  within  otic 
year.  YVt  only  in  1877  the  Supreme  Court  decided  on  all 
points  against  Elliott,  and  the  property  now  in  ruins  near 
the  Chattanooga  depot  waits  the  hammer  ot  the  auctioneer 
to  be  sold,  and  t he  profits  divided  among  the  stockholders 
and  the  speculators. 

Everything  relating  to  the  “ old  academy”  will  be  read 
with  interest,  not  ouly  in  Davidson  County,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  South,  but  we  have  only  the  space  for  some  of  the 
characteristics  on  which  its  great  reputation,  both  at  homo 
and  abroad,  was  founded,  the  authority  on  which  these 
statements  are  made  being  within  reach  of  all  who  may 
inquire. 

Music. — Seventeen  of  the  teachers  in  this  list  were  in 
* Tlic  four  years  of  war. 
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the  nms'C  department.  Many  of  these  were  imported  from 
Paris,  Milan,  and  elsewhere,  aud  were  indorsed  to  the 
academy  by  Count  Cavour  and  others  of  high  standing. 
By  those  who  seemed  to  know,  it  was  said  that  there  was 
more  classic  music  in  Nashville  than  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  New  York  or  in  New  Orleans. 

Oil  Painting. — This  department,  under  Prof.  Drury,  of 
this  city,  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  first-class 
artists  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States,  giving  the  promise 
to  greatly  honor  Nashville  as  a home  of  culture  and  taste 
in  all  departments  of  fine  art. 

“Honor." — The  pupils  of  the  academy  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  “ honor.”  All  letters  to  them  by  mail  were 
delivered  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  by  mail  could  send 
letters  to  whom  they  pleased.  Correspondence  was  sacred. 
A “ matron,”  knocking  at  a young  lady’s  door,  had  to  wait 
till  asked  “ to  come  in.”  To  charge  a pupil  with  lying, 
stealing,  or  any  dis- 
graceful act  in  the  pres-  j 
enee  of  other  pupils 
was  forbidden  to  ali 
the  teachers.  The  use 
of  personal  violence  of 
any  kind  by  a teacher 
as  a punishment  was 
not  allowed.  It  was  a 
violation  of  personal 
and  professional  houor 
•to  receive  from  a pu- 
pil a present  costing 
money.  All  these  and 
many  similar  regula- 
tions were  well  known 
to  all  teachers  and 
pupils  in  the  academy. 

“ Honor  begat  honor.” 

Health. — In  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  in  its  circu- 
lar it  was  enabled  to 
say,  “ But  three  deaths 
of  pupils  here  in  more 
than  forty  years.  We  have  spent  years  at  a time  without 
a case  of  sickness  serious  enough  to  watch  witli  through 
a night.  Chills  (originating  here),  cholera,  scarlet  or 
typhoid  fever,  or  similar  fatal  diseases  have  never  occurred 
here.” 

It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  the  daughters  of 
some  of  the  best-regulated  families  in  the  city  found  homes 
for  years  at  the  academy,  so  well  known  were  all  its  rule3 
and  regulations,  aud  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
those  who  managed  the  academy  by  those  who  knew  most 
about  that  management. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  intelligent  maternal  care 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  boarders  in  the  academy  in 
18CU,  there  was  not  one  who  was  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a woman’s  perfect  health. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a treatise  on  the  motto,  “ The 
early  ripe  early  rot,”  &o  well  remembered  by  rlmse  in  charge 
of  the  health  department  of  the  academy,  would  do  good 
in  the  boarding-schools  of  this  dav.  Such  a treatise  wouid 
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describe  these  buildings;  so  little  up  and  downstairs;  so 
great  an  extent  of  corridor  and  pavement;  its  exercise-hall, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  by  forty  feet,  and  the  use  of  dancing 
only  for  indoor  recreation  ; its  acres  of  clean  and  shaded 
grass  around  these  buildings ; the  food  ; the  clothing;  the 
social  relations  of  all  these  pupils  in  the  hands  of  a pe- 
culiar system  of  matronage,  and  these  matrons  in  daily 
communication  with  honest  and  skillful  doctors, — ali  these 
and  other  similar  facts  'would  show  the  causes  leading  to 
the  results  in  regard  to  health  above  stated. 

Mo\iey. — The  academy  was  the  rich  man’s  school,  and,  as 
its  patronage  wras  known  to  be  the  largest,  it  was  also  known 
to  be  the  richest  iu  the  United  States. 

Five  daughters  of  Masons,  and  also  five  of  Odd-Feliows, 
and  all  daughters  of  ministers  living  by  the  ministry  were, 
on  application,  admitted  free.  It  was  well  known  also  to 
all  laborers  in  all  trades  that  their  daughters  would  be 

admitted,  and,  unless 
called  upon  to  pay  in 
their  labor,  there  would 
be  no  bill  against  them. 

There  is  not  a bill 
made  by  a teacher  or 
a boarding-pupil  of 
the  Nash  rille  Female 
Academy  in  Nashville 
unpaid.  It  yet  appears 
in  the  papers  in  the 
Chancery  Court  that 
in  1860  the  net  profit 
to  0.  D.  Elliott  was 
over  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a year. 

Its  Patriotism  and 
Piety. — Its  reception 
of  Gen.  La  Fayette  in 
1825,  its  gift  of  a Hag 
in  18-16  to  the  First 
Regiment  of  Mexican 
Volunteers,  its  presen- 
tation in  June,  1861, 
of  a flag  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Confederate  Volunteers, 
were  great  days  in  Nashville. 

Though  abused  for  its  dancing,  yet  such  great  and  good 
men  as  Drs.  Edgar  and  Howell  in  their  day,  noth  in  public 
and  in  private,  bore  witness  to  the  deep  but  unostentatious 
religious  sentiment  cf  its  pupils,  and  thousands  of  those 
pupils  yet  live,  in  glowing  words  to  talk  of  the  Old 
Academy.” 

The  Nashville  Female  Academy  yet  lives.  Its  pupils 
aud  the  children  of  its  pupils  oft  recall  to  their  minds  the 
“ old  academy”  with  uumiugled  pleasure. 

No  runaway  match.es,  no  entangling  love  affairs,  no 
stain-spot  of  scandal,  no  evil  of  any  kind,  ever  befell  any  of 
its  pupils.  No  patron,  or  parent,  or  pupil  with  a pain  or  a 
blush  recalls  any  incident  in  its  long  and  prosperous  career. 

Perhaps  the  wife  of  a prominent  Methodist  preacher, 
long  a pupil,  and  who  had  given  the  subject  close  atten- 
tion, said  the  most  in  the  fewest  words:  Ue  there  were 

taught  and  required  to  practice  self-denial  ail  the  time,  and 
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yet  hilarity,  joyousness,  and  gladness  were  all  around  us  at 
all  times.” 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  Nashville  Female  Academy, 
in  its  “teachings,  in  its  prayers,  and  in  its  mottoes,”  lives 
to-day  in  thousands  of  Southern  homes,  made  brighter  and 
happier  and  holier  because  the  mother  onee  dwelt  within 
these  well-remembered  walls,  and  once  heard  the  principal 
at  the  hour  of  dismission  say,  “ The  good  angels  take  care 
of  you.” 

Dr.  Daniel  Berry  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
1777  ; graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1806,  and  as  a doctor  of 
medicine,  in  Boston,  in  1807.  Judge  Story  was  a particular 
friend  of  Dr.  Berry’s,  and  by  Felix  Grundy  recommended 
him  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy.  Leaving  the  academy 
ir,  1819,  he  went  first  to  Florence,  in  Alabama,  then  to 
Russellville,  Ky.,  then  to  Gallatin,  and  then,  in  1S27,  lie 
began  his  “ Elmwood  Academy”  here  in  Nashville.  On 
account  of  declining  health,  he  closed  that  in  1845.  lie  then 
removed  to  St,  Louis,  where  he  and  his  accomplished  wife, 
ever  his  faithful  helper  as  an  educator,  both  died  in  1851. 
They  left  but  two  daughters,— Mrs.  11.  K.  Woods,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Mrs.  James  Hamilton,  of  Nashville. 

Rev.  William  IIujie  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1770. 
and  educated  in  the  university  there.  In  1800  he  was  or- 
dained and  sent  as  a missionary  to  tiiis  country  by  the 
Secession  Church.  Arriving  in  Nashville,  he  began  his 
labors  at  once,  and  never  ceased  up  to  his  death,  in  1838, 
though  iu  1818  lie  became  a minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  at  an  early  day  took  a deep  interest  in  educa- 
tion ; was  the  popular  professor  of  languages  in  the  Cum- 
berland College  before  his  call  to  the  academy  iu  1819. 

Personally,  and  as  a minister  and  teacher,  no  man  of 
the  “olden  time”  has  left,  any  more  honored  name  to  his 
children  than  Father  Hume.  He  was  first  cousin  to  Joseph 
Hume,  the  great  English  reformer,  who  preceded  him  a 
few  years  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  His  father  was 
nephew  to  David  Hume,  the  great  historian  and  philosopher. 
Though  one  was  a doubter  at  least,  aud  the  other  the  very 
personification  of  simple  faith,  yet  they  strongly  resembled 
each  other  in  mental  and  moral  characteristics. 

Rev.  1)r.  Lapsley  came  to  Nashville  in  1833,  being 
connected  by  marriage  to  the  extensive  and  wealthy  Woods 
family.  In  1838  lie  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  and 
failed.  After  his  second  separation  from  the  academy  ho 
married  Mrs.  Allen,  a lady  of  property  and  high  social 
standing;  he  then  for  years  conducted  the  Carthage  Female 
Academy,  iu  Smith  County.  Coming  to  Nashville,  he  es- 
tablished a female  school,  which  continued  to  the  war.  Dr. 
Lapsley  was  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  in 
this  city,  from  1845  to  1858.  Becoming  a widower,  he 
married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  in  New  Albany, 
where  he  died  in  1873,  esteemed  and  honored  by  all  who 
had  known  him. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  was  educated  in  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  a minister  in  Unit  church 
when  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  academy.  Whilst 
there  he  joined  the  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  ami  was  soon 
called  to  one  of  their  largest  congregations  in  New  Orleans, 
lie  removed  at  an  early  day  to  California,  and  is  at  this 


California.  Mr.  Scott  married  Miss  Nicholson,  at  the  time 
a very  popular  teacher  in  the  academy. 

Rev.  C.  D.  Elliott  was  bora  in  Butler  Co.,. Ohio, 
in  1810.  He  was  among  the  first  graduates  of  Augusta 
College,  Kentucky,  the  first  college  Established  by  the 
Methodist  Church,  since  discontinued.'  He  removed  im- 
mediately to  La  Grange  College,  iu  Alabama,  aud  after  being 
professor  of  languages,  and  then  of  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  removed  to  Nashville  In  1839.  In  conse- 
quence of  dancing  in  the  Nashville  Female  Academy  he  at 
one  time  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Church,  hut,  the 
matter  being  settled,  he  is  now  a local  preacher  in  that 
church,  and  at  this  time,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor, 
chaplain  to  the  penitentiary. 

Dr.  Elliott  married  Miss  Porterfield,  who  was  by  the 
Halls  and  the  Morgans  connected  with  the  first  settler  of 
Tennessee.  He  is  living  iu  Nashville  ia  vigorous  health  of 
mind  and  body. 

WARD'S  SEMINARY. 

W.  E.  Ward’s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  another  insti- 
tution of  Nashville,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a passing  notice. 
Having  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  fourteen 
years,  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  State.  It  is  to  the  South  and  Southwest  what  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  is  to  the  North  and  Northeast.  It 
has  spacious  buildings  located  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
has  all  the  advantages  of  churches.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  five  years.  It  has  musical  and  art  departments 
of  the  best  standing,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  health 
and  physical  culture.  The  expenses  at  this  institution  are 
reasonable,  and  its  thousands  of  patrons  are  among  the  most 
wide-awake  and  progressive  people  of  the  country.  Over 
five  hundred  have  received  the  honors  of  graduation,  and  at 
present  the  outlook  is  more  favorable  than  ever.  Such  a 
worthy  institution  is  deserving  of  and  will  receive  the 
patronage  of  a discriminating  public. 

Recently  the  seminary  has  been  enlarged  by  the  erection 
of  the  south  wing,  an  imposing  building,  four  stories  high 
above  the  basement,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contain- 
ing twenty  rooms  and  a large  calisthenic  hull.  This  very 
nearly  doubles  the  capacity  of  the  school.  The  seminary 
has  no  endowment,  but  depends  on  yearly  patronage.  Its 
buildings  and  furniture  cost  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  belong  to  the  principal.  The  average  attendance  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty. 

DOCTOR  BLACKIE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  YOU  NO  LADIES 
is  located  at  53  and  55  South  Cherry  Street,  in  the  house 
built  by  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  the  first  white  man  born 
in  Nashville.  This  institution  has  nearly  completed  its 
fifth  year,  and  its  steadily-increasing  patronage  is  a proof 
that  the  principal  has  fulfilled  his  pledges  to  the  public 
aud  has  provided  a first-class  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies.  The  number  of  pupils,  both  board- 
ers and  day-scholars,  is  limited,  as  each  must  have  too  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  principal.  Dr.  Blackie  has  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  this  city  since  1357,  and  fully  two 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pupils  have  received  the  benefits 
of  his  instruction.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  universities 
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at  Edinburgh  and  Bonu  on  the  Rhine;  was  a student  at 
the  University  of  Paris,  and  carried  off  the  highest  medals 
and  distinctions  of  these  schools.  3 1 is  school  outfit, 
museum,  library,  and  apparatus  are  not  surpassed  by  those 
of  larger  institutions.  Mrs.  Black ie,  a great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  a lady  of  high  culture  and 
attainments,  is  associated  with  tier  husband  in  the  care  and 
management  of  this  popular  school  for  young  ladles. 

ACADEMY  OF  ST.  CECILIA,  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1860  by  six  ladies,  mem- 
hoi’s  of  the  St.  Mary’s  Literary  Institute,  Perry  Co.,  Ohio. 
It  numbers  at  the  present  time  over  thirty  teaching  mem- 
bers, among  whom  are  found  able  scholars  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  and  artists  whose  productions  have  received 
high  encomiums  from  able  critics.  Specimens  of  these  may 
be  seen  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  academy. 

The  buildings  stand  upon  an  eminence  north  of  the  city 
of  Nashville,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland 
River.  For  beauty  of  scenery,  pure  air,  and  healthfulness 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  institution  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South. 

Sickness  is  almost  unknown.  Chalybeate  water,  constant 
in  supply,  is  upon  the  lawn,  and  the  purest  white  sulphur 
just  outside  the  grounds.  The  wholesome  country  diet  and 
facilities  for  out-door  exercise  offer  peculiar  advantages  to 
pupils  of  a delicate  constitution.  The  halls  for  study,  mu- 
sical rehearsals,  recitation,  and  dormitories  are  well  venti- 
lated, having  been  constructed  with  a view  of  promoting 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  A magnificent  recrea- 
tion-hall on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  affords  the  stu- 
dents cheerful  exercise — calisthenics,  marching,  and  dan- 
cing— when  the  weather  is  unfavorable  for  out-door  ex- 
ercise. 

The  education  of  youth  is  the  special  calling  of  the 


is  their  constant  aim.  The  academy  refers  with  confidence 
for  verification  of  its  past  efficiency  to  its  many  finished 
graduates  and  its  pupils  throughout  the  South.  The  course 
of  instruction  embraces  all  the  usual  requisites  of  a thorough 
and  accomplished  education,  fitting  the  pupils  for  the  high- 
est social  circle  or  the  office  of  teaching.  The  department 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  is  superintended  in 
the  most  able  manner. 

A library  of  choice  aod  standard  works  is  open  to  the 
young  ladies. 

French  is  taught  by  native  teachers. 

The  school  is  not  sectarian.  It  has  from  its  commence- 
ment been  patronized  by  all  denominations. 

NASHVILLE  ACADEMY. 

The  Nashville  Academy,  of  which  Miss  M.  M.  O'Bryan 
is  principal,  is  located  at  No.  25  South  Spruce  Street,  in 
one  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the  city.  This  acad- 
emy does  not  aim  at  display,  but  educates  young  ladies 
thoroughly  and  tits  them  competently  for  life.  As  a pains- 
taking educator,  no  one  stands  higher  in  this  community 
than  Miss  O'Bryan.  She  has  a full  faculty,  and  her  school 
is  iu  flourishing  condition. 

\ 


ST.  BERNARD’S  ACADEMY. 

The  chapel  of  the  St.  Bernard’s  Academy  and  the.  resi- 
dence of  the  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  is  on  Cedar 
Street,  immediately  fronting  the  State  Capitol.  It  is  a 
select  school,  is  conducted  with  ability,  and  is  in  flourishing 
condition.  The  property  is  one  hundred  and  ten  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  large,  and  was  purchased  for 
twenty-seven  thousand  dollars. 


ST.  MARY’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL, 


built  in  1866-67,  at  a cost  of  forty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  forty  by  forty  feet 
large,  and  is  constructed  in  the  latest  stylo  of  school  archi- 
tecture, with  a tower  gracing  its  east  front.  It  is  under 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

TENNESSEE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy  is  located  at  158 
Church  Street,  in  the  Smith  Block.  It  is  in  successful 
operation,  and  has  the  following  able  faculty:  J.  C.  Whar- 
ton, Professor  of  General  Chemistry;  J.  Berrien  Lindsley, 
Professor  of  Materia  ■ Medica  ; W.  H.  Smith,  Professor  of 
Pharmacy  and  Toxicology ; George  S.  Blackie,  Professor 
of  Practical  Botany;  John  H.  Suively.  Registrar  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Analytical  Chemistry  , Duncan  Eve,  Professor  of 
Practical  Microscopy. 

GOODMAN’S  NASHVILLE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

Nos.  93  and  95  Church  Street,  corner  of  Summer.  It  was 
established  in  1S65,  and  was  formerly  styled  “ Earhart’s 
Bryant  & Stratton’s  Commercial  College’  and  was  one  of 
the  Bryant  and  Stratton  chain,  but.  now  known  as  the  In- 
ternational Chain  of  Commercial  Colleges.  After  the  death 
of  Professor  Earhart,  this  school  languished.  In  137T 
Professor  Frank  Goodman  was  appointed  and  succeeded  to 
the  conduct  of  the  college  as  principal.  Immediately  after 
his  purchase  Professor  Goodman  thoroughly  reorganized 
the  college,  cutting  out  many  objectionable  features  and 
adding  many  improvements.  The  course  of  study  lias  been 
revised,  aud  among  other  decided  improvements  the  follow- 
ing were  adopted, — viz.,  no  life  scholarships  are  issued; 
diplomas  are  not  issued  to  dissipated  persons  or  to  these  not 
| worthy  and  in  every  way  well,  qualified  ; special  writing 
j lessons  are  not  given,  ornamental  penmanship  being  no  part 
of  a business  education  ; night  sessions  have  been  discon- 
tinued ; no  scholarships  are  given  for  advertisements.  The 
course  combines  both  theory  and  practice,  the  school-room 
and  counting-room  being  united,  upon  a plan  that  secures 
to  the  studeut  all  the  practical  advantages  of  each:  book- 
keeping, single  and  double  entry;  commercial  arithmetic 
aud  calculations;  penmanship  specially  adapted  to  business 
| writing;  commercial  law,  as  applied  to  contracts,  partner- 
| ship,  agencies,  negotiable  paper,  etc.,  by  recitations  and  lec- 

■ tures  and  commercial  correspondence, — these  are  a few  of 
the  advantages  offered  by  this  college.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  all  patronage,  and  more  particularly  local  patroa- 

■ age,  has  improved  greatly.  Since  Professor  Goodman  t<K>k 
! charge  of  the  college,  students  have  matriculated  from  the 
I following  States, — Tennessee,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Missis- 
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sippi,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Maryland,  b lori-da, — and  | 
from  Ireland.  The  catalogue  for  1879  shows  an  attendance  | 
of  two  hundred  a?,d  eighty.  The  faculty  is  as  follows: 
Frank  Goodman,  Principal;  Ileury  C.  Jameson,  of  Hick- 
man, Ky.,  Assistant  Superintendent ; Robert  L.  Morris,  of 
Nashville,  Teacher  and  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law; 
Herbert  W.  G ramus,  A.M.,  of  Lebanon,  Term.,  Superin- 
tendent. Preparatory  Department  and  Teacher  of  Science  of 
Accounts.  The  college  is  in  session  every  business  day 
during  the  year,  and  students  cau  enter  at  any  time. 

EDGEFIELD  ACADEMY. 

The  canvass  for  aldermen  of  Edgefield  for  the  year  1870 
was  contested  over  the  question  of  having  public  schools. 

A committee  on  schools  was  appointed  after  electiou,  and 
in  May,  Alderman  Jackson  B.  White  presented  a bill  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  creating  a Board 
of  Education  in  Edgefield  and  the  Seventh  District,  of 
which  it  formed  a part. 

This  became  a law  May  16,  1870.  and  John  Frizzell, 
George  Scaright,  and  A.  G.  Sanford  were  appointed  mem-  j 
bers  of  that  board.  A building  on  Russell  Street  was  [ 
rented,  and  occupied  as  a temporary  school-room.  In  the 
fail  of  1870  a school-building  was  erected  for  a primary 
school  in  North  Edgefield,  on  Foster  and  Joseph  Streets,  at 
a total  outlay  of  three  thousand  dollars.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1871  seven  white  and  two  colored  schools  were  i 
reported,  with  one  principal,  seven  white  and  two  colored 
teachers. 

These  schools  received  for  their  support  two  thousand 
dollars  from  the  Peabody  Fuad,  through  its  agent,  Rev.  A. 

B.  Sears,  D.D.,  in  1871,  and  in  1S72  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars more,  and  four  hundred  by  subscription  from  the  town. 

A Board  of  Education,  composed  of  seven  members, 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1871.  Find- 
ing the  buildings  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  scholars 
belonging  to  the  town,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  were  issued,  and  an  additional  appropriation 
made  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  with,  which  was  erected 
the  handsome  brick  building  on  Main  Street,  near  Foster, 
at  a cost  of  nearly  eieveu  thousand  dollars,  and  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  ground.  This 
building  is  commodious,  and  finely  located  upon  rising 
ground.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  Patton  & Mcluturff,  after 
a design  furnished  by  John  Lewis,  architect.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  Aug.  12, 1S73. 
The  house  is  well  furnished,  and  as  an  educator  the  institu- 
tion has  acquired  a creditable  name. 

John  W.  Graham  became  the  first  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  occupied  that  positiou  until  June, 
1873,  when  ha  was  succeeded  by  Professor  W.  P.  Marks.  I 

• Professor  Marks  died  in  the  spring  of  1877.  lie  was  J 
succeeded  by  Professor  George  D.  Hughes,  who  was  relieved  | 
by  the  annexation  to  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  appointed  j 
principal  of  the  Main  Street  Academy. 

Among  the  more  prominent  instructors  here  have  been 
Hiram  Stubblefield,  Miss  Sally  White,  Miss  Mary  Frizzell,  ! 
Miss  Maggie  Glenn,  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Ingraham,  who  was  i 
the  first  lady  permitted  to  read  a paper  before  the  American  I 


Scientific  Association,  and  the  author  of  the  concussion 
theory  for  yellow  fever  cure.  This  academy  employs  a 
faculty  of  eleven  teachers,  including  the  primary  depart- 
ments, in  the  same  building,  and  has  a total  of  one  thousand 
aud  eighty-two  enrolled  students  for  the  last  year. 

THE  EDGEFIELD  MALE  ACADEMY 

was  opened  as  a private  enterprise,  by  Professor  George  1). 
Hughes,  as  a preparatory  institution,  for  Emory  and  Henry 
College,  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  himself  a graduate. 
His  assistant,  A.  L.  Mims,  M.A.,  became  principal  on  his 
withdrawing  to  the  town  academy.  Messrs.  Lipscomb  and 
Didiot  became  proprietors  in  1879.  This  institution  has  a 
fine  building  ou  Woodland  Street,  built  in  1853  for  a 
Methodist  chapel. 

MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  TENNESSEE.-* 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  in- 
corporated by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  9th  of 
January,  1830,  that  body  being  then  presided  over  by  Joel 
Walker,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  Ephraim  H.  Foster. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  William  Car- 
roll  w;as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  An- 
drew Jackson  President  of  the  United  States.  Its  first 
meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Nashville, 
the  first  Monday  in  May.  1830,  and  boards  of  censors  were 
to  be  appointed  by  the  society  for  the  three  divisions  of  the 
State,  to  grant  licenses  to  applicants  to  practice  medicine 
within  its  limits. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  physicians  were  named  in  the 
charter,  and  ninety-seven  were  present  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1830,  in  the  city  of  Nashviile,  and  its  organization 
completed  by  adopting  a constitution,  by-laws,  and  cede  of 
medical  ethics,  and  by  electing  officers  for  two  years.  These 
were  James  Roane,  of  Nashville,  President ; James  King, 
of  Knoxville,  Vice-President;  James  M.  Walker,  of  Nash- 
ville, Recording  Secretary;  L.  P.  Yandell,  then  of  Ruther- 
ford County,  Corresponding  Secretary ; and  Boyd  MeNuiry, 
of  Nashville,  Treasurer.  Professor  Charles  Caldwell,  of 
Transylvania  University,  being  in  town,  was  the  first  hon- 
orary member  elected  by  the  society.  The  censors  ap- 
pointed for  Middle  Tennessee  were  Drs.  Douglass,  Scitii . 
Hogg,  and  Estill ; for  East  Tennessee,  Drs.  McKinney  aud 
Temple;  and  for  the  Western  District,  Drs.  Young  and 
Wilson.  The  code  of  ethics  was  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  Central  Medical  Society  of  Georgia  in  182S.  A 
resolution  was  passed,  we  are  happy  to  state,  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  society,  expressive  emphatically  of  its  condem- 
nation of  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  this  dread  toe 
to  humanity,  as  productive  of  the  most  lamentable  conse- 
quences to  mankind,  and  recommending  most  urgently  to 
their  fellow-citizens  total  abstinence,  except  when  prescribed 
as  medicine. 

1331. — The  second  assembling  of  the  society  took  place 
in  Nashville,  May  2,  1831.  Sixty  members  answered  the 
roll-cali,  and  lifiy-f.ior  were  added  during  the  session,  u ni;  mg 

* Syuopais  of  its  history  famished  by  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  iu  IS.  L 
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one  hundred  and  fourteen  present,  constituting  the  largest  | 
meeting  ever  held.  The  board  of  censors  reported  that  two  j 
applicants  had  been  licensed.  The  Governor  gave  a special  j 
invitation  to  the  society  to  visit  in  a body  the  penitentiary,  ; 
then  known  as  the  State  prison.  Dr.  John  H.  Kain,  of 
iSlielbyville,  the  first  appointed  orator,  delivered  the  anniver- 
sary discourse  before  the  society  on  “ Medical  Emulation,” 
taking  the  appropriate  motto  from  Johnson’s  “Rambler,” 

“ Every  man,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought 
to  warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavors  with  the  hope 
of  being  useful  to  the  world  by  advancing  the  art  which  it 
is  his  lot  to  exercise ; and  for  that  purpose  he  must  consider 
the  whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
its  importance.”  Dr.  Yandell,  having  been  called  to  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  Transylvania  University,  resigned  bis  office 
in  the  society  and  delivered  an  address,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  published.  He  was  subsequently  elected  an  honorary 
member,  and,  though  he  became  a citizen  of  another  State, 
no  one  ever  served  it  more  faithfully  or  contributed  more 
to  advance  its  interests.  To  him,  too,  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  offered  by  the  society.  Again  and  again 
do  we  find  bis  contributions  to  its  transactions,  and  now, 
when  full  of  years  and  honors,  should  ever  he  remembered 
with  profound  gratitude  by  us  all.  A premium  of  fifty 
dollars  was  offered  at  this  meeting  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  calomel.  Professors  Henry  R.  Frost,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  Benjamin  7V.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
and  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were  elected  hon- 
orary members  at  this  meeting.  Dr.  James  G.  M.  Ramsey, 
of  Knoxville,  sent  his  essay  on  the  “ Topography  of  East 
Tennessee,”  and  Dr.  Becton  read  his  own  on  the  “ Topog- 
raphy of  Rutherford  County.” 

1832.  — May  7,  1832,  the  third  convocation  of  this  body 
took  place  in  Nashville;  the  president  and  vice-president 
being  both  absent.  Dr.  McNairy  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Fifty-one  members  were  present  and  twenty-one  added 
during  the  meeting.  Dr.  Roane  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent for  two  more  years,  and  Dr.  Kain  the  vice-president. 

A committee  appointed  to  get  the  Legislature  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  society  reported  that  object  had  been 
defeated  ; nevertheless,  another  committee  was  instructed  to 
ask  for  a repeal  of  the  law  making  it  a penitentiary  offense  to 
exhume  a body  for  dissection,  showing,  too,  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  an  act  prohibiting  the  study  of  anatomy,  the  basis 
of  all  medical  science,  yet  making  its  cultivators  liable  to  a 
dreadful  and  ignominious  punishment  in  the  attempt  to  get 
the  material  by  which  means  alone  that  knowledge  can  be  J 
acquired.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Troost  was  made  the  orator  j 
for  the  next  anniversary. 

1833.  — We  have  obtained  only  a very  partial  account  of  [ 
the  proceedings  of  1833.  Dr.  Alexander  Jackson,  of  Paris,  ) 
read  an  essay  on  the  “ Medical  Topography  of  the  Western  j 
District.”  The  prize  essay,  on  “ The  Use  and  Abuse  of  i 
Calomel,"  was  awarded  to  James  Overton,  31. D.,  of  Nash- 
ville. Dr.  Roane  having  died,  Dr.  Fernando  Stith,  of 
Franklin,  was  president  pro  tempore. 

1834.  — The  oth  of  May,  1834,  the  society  convened  in 
Nashville.  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  the  first  child  born  in  Nash- 
ville,— that  is,  on  January  11.  1781,— uiuety-onc  years 
ago,  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  John  Crisp,  of  Gibson  i 


City,  vice-president.  Dr.  James  Overton  was  made  the 
orator  for  the  year  following,  and  Dr.  Josiah  Higgason,  of 
Somerville,  read  an  essay  on  the  “ Medical  Topography  and 
Diseases  of  the  Western  District,”  which  is  published  in 
vol.  v i i i . , Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine. 

1835.  — The  Tennessee  Medical  Society  held  its  sixth 
meeting,  May  4,  1835,  in  Nashville,  the  president.  Dr. 
Robertson,  in  the  chair.  Thirty  members  answered  to 
their  names  and  eight  were  admitted.  Dr.  James  Over- 
ton’s  essay  on  “Spontaneous  Combustion”  was  ordered 
published,  and  makes  a pamphlet  of  thirty  nine  pages.  Dr. 
Hogg  read  an  essay,  which  was  also  published.  The  above 
proceedings  are  signed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  K.  Martin,  Recording 
Secretary. 

1836.  — Dr.  Felix  Robertson  was  continued  president, 
May,  1836.  This  w’as  its  seventh  anniversary.  Dr.  A. 
H.  Buchanan  read  during  the  session  this  year  a lengthy 
essay  on  the  “ Medical  Topography  and  Diseases  of  Middle 
Tennessee,”  making  forty-three  sections  iu  the  ninth  vol- 
ume of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine.  The  Bos- 
ton Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  compliments  highly  the 
professional  interest  manifested  at  this  meeting. 

1837.  — X can  find  nothing  of  the  transactions  for  this 
year. 

1838.  — The  simple  notice  that  Dr.  Yandeil  delivered  the 
annual  address  before  the  society,  on  the  “ History  of  Med- 
icine,” is  all  that  we  have  found  for  1338. 

1839.  — The  tenth  annual  assembling  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  took  place  in  the  City  Hall  of  Nashville, 
May,  1839.  Thirty-seven  members  were  present.  Dr. 
Hogg  presented  a worm  extracted  from  the  eye  of  a child, 
and  gave  its  history.  Dr.  Dorris  reported  a case  of  pro- 
longed utero-gestation.  Dr.  Buchanan,  a case  of  sponta- 
neous amputation  of  a limb'  in  utero,  with  the  foetus.  Dr. 
Peyton  Robertson  gave  the  particulars  of  a case  of  tetanus. 
Dr.  Dashiel,  one  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Dr. 
Henderson,  of  Williamson  County,  one  of  soft  cancer  and 
one  of  ventral  conception.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Rutherford 
County,  one  of  mania  cured  by  bleeding.  Dr.  Stith’s  ad- 
dress for  1838  on  “ Asiatic  Cholera”  is  published  in  the 
transactions  of  this  year  ; also  the  oration  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
on  the  “Necessity  of  Protection  of  the  Citizen  by  the  Law 
of  License.” 

1840.  — May,  1840,  the  eleventh  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated in  Nashville;  twenty-four  members  registered  their 
names  and  eighteen  were  added.  Dr.  Hogg  was  unani- 
mously elected  president,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  W.  G.  Dickenson,  of  Nashville,  read  a paper  on 

, which  was  ordered  for  publication  in  the  Louisville 

Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Dr  J.  II.  Atkinson, 
of  Nashville,  reported  a case  of  fever  which  terminated 
fatally.  Dr.  Norman,  a case  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
mental  distress  upon  the  (Vet us  in  utero.  A premium  of 
fifty  dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  some  medical 
subject.  Bilious  fever  was  subsequently  selected.  Y*  e 
have  seen  pamphlets  furnished  by  request  from  Dr.  Yar.- 
dcll  containing  his  address  for  1838;  a'so  another  one.  on 
“ Improvements  of  the  Medical  Profession.  ' J h.vcred  at 
the  meeting  in  1841  ; and  also  lib  prize  essay  on  “ Bilious 
Fever.  At  this  meeting  Drs  Ramsey  and  Eca  were  each 
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lined  ten  dollars  for  non- production  of  their  papers  on 
“ Medical  Topography.” 

1341. — The  society  met  May  3,  1811,  in  Nashville. 
Thirty-two  members  were  present.  The  president,  Dr. 
Hogg,  delivered  the  annual  address.  Dr.  D.  McPhail,  of 
Franklin,  read  a paper  on  the  “ Medical  Topography  of 
Middle  Tennessee.”  Dr.  Robertson  reported  two  cases,  one 
of  dislocation  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  success- 
fully reduced  (and  must  therefore  have  been  only  partial); 
the  second,  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  Dr.  Stith  read  the 
account  of  a case  of  hydrocele  cured  by  a piece  of  kid-skin 
introduced  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  excite  adhesion.  Dr. 
Robert  Martin  read  the  notes  of  a case  of  partial  paralysis 
in  which  strychnine  was  employed.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Rutherford  County,  gave  the  particulars  of  two  cases  illus- 
trating the  efficacy  of  compress  and  bandage  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds  of  small  arteries.  Dr.  J.  W.  Richardson, 
a ease  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  abdomen,  complicated  by. 
injury  to  the  intestine  and  kidney.  Dr.  Buchanan,  one  of 
a grain  of  corn  in  the  windpipe,  in  which  laryngotomy  was 
performed,  and  in  which,  after  some  weeks,  the  grain  was 
coughed  up,  deprived  of  its  substance,  the  pulp,  but  its 
cortical  envelope  remained  entire.  These  communications 
were  published  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Four  papers  had  been  received  by  the  committee 
on  prize  essays.  Professor  Yandell  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor. The  subject  was  bilious  fever. 

1842.  — In  volume  twenty-two,  August  number,  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we  learn  that 
the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee  held  its  regular  annual  1 
meeting  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1842.  in  Nashville,  and  ■ 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  states  that  this  ! 

i 

was  its  thirteenth.  It  assembled  in  Nashville.  A com-  j 
mittee  was  appointed  to  obtain  a suitable  piece  of  plate,  to  I 
be  presented  to  Professor  Yandell  as  an  award  fur  bis  prize 
essay  ou  fever.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Ccljmbia,  was  elected 
president,  and  Dr.  George  Thompson,  of  Jefferson,  vice- 
president.  Dr.  Buchanan  read  a paper  ou  the  ‘-Theory  and 
Pathology  of  Fever,"  which  Dr.  Drake,  then  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery , 
declared  “ must  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a 
sound  thinker  aDd  a clear  and  learned  writer.” 

1843.  — The  society  convened  in  the  City  Hall  of  Nash- 
ville, May,  1843,  twenty-five  members  being  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  several  others  united  afterwards. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Stout  gave  an  account  of  a ease  of  osseous  de- 
posit on  the  dura  mater.  Dr.  Esselman  reported  a case  of 
laryngitis,  for  which  tracheotomy  was  performed,  followed 
by  recovery  ; also  one  of  successful  extirpation  of  the  uterus 
for  chronic  inversion.  This  was  done  by  ligature,  the  op- 
erator not  knowing  at  the  time  what  was  included  in  it. 
Dr.  Robert  Martin  presented  a case  of  abscess  with  renal 
calculi.  Dr.  liobards,  of  Columbia,  a case  of  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  heart,  with  partial  recovery.  Dr.  Felix 
Robertson  read  a paper  illustrating  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  ipecac  on  himself.  Dr.  Buchanan  gave  the  histoiy 
of  a rare  case  of  cancer.  Dr.  Yandell  delivered,  a eulogy  on 

the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hoag.  Dr.  Brown  was  fined 

. | 

twenty-five  dollars  for  failing  to  deliver  the  annual  oration, 
now  due  two  years.  For  the  mutual  improvement  of  its  1 


! members  the  society  established  a museum,  to  be  located  in 
j Nashville.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  step  towards 
| organizing  a medical  department  in  connection  with',  the 
i University  of  Nashville,  which,  at  the  termination  of  its 
I sixth  session,  graduated  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
i candidates,  and  at  its  ninth  course  of  lectures  counted  four 
hundred  and  fifty-six  students,  being  the  next  highest  in 
number  that  winter.  1859— 60,  of  all  the  medical  schools  in 
America,  and  this,  too,  by  a faculty  of  seven,  only  ono  of 
whom  had  ever  before  faced  a class,  being  a success  unpre- 
cedented in  medical  education  the  world  over.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson delivered  this  year  a very  able  address,  being  prob- 
j ably  the  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting.  Drs.  Robertson, 
j Buchanan,  and  Waters  constituted  a committee  to  memori- 
! alize  the  Legislature  to  have  changed  tire  law  making  it  a 
penitentiary  offense  if  detected  in  obtaining  material  for  dis- 
section. The  world  has  never  yet  been  fully  impressed  by 
the  quaint  remark  of  the  able  but  eccentric  Mr.  Abernethy, 
made'  before  the  British  Parliament  on  this  very  point. 
“ Be  sure,”  said  he,  “ the  living  must  be  butchered  if  the 
dead  be  not  dissected.” 

1844.  — In  the  A a she  Me  Whig  of  the  year  1844  wc  find 
i an  advertisement  for  the  society  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  May, 
i but  nothing  more.  In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine 
j and  Surgery , number  fifty-four,  it  is  stated  that  the  Ten- 
| nessee  Medical  Society  met  the  1st  of  May.  Dr.  Buchanan 
j was  re-elected  president,  and  Dr.  Thompson  vice-president. 

It  is,  moreover,  intimated  by  Dr.  Drake  that  the  former  A. 
II.  Buchanan  sustained  this  society  for  one  year  ; certain  it  is 
he  was  for  a long  season  its  guardian  spirit  in  days  of 
neglect  and  trouble,  and  this  organization  owes  him  a large 
debt  of  gratitude  for  its  preservation.  A Dr.  Sappingtcn, 
then  of  Missouri,  but  formerly  of  Tennessee,  and  a resident 
near  this  city,  ventured  to  send  a book  of  doubtful  charac- 
ter to  the  society,  when  it  was  unceremoniously  returned  to 
the  author. 

1845.  — The  society  convened  May  7,  1S45.  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Nashville.  Seventeen  names  were  registered,  and 
three  more  added.  Dr.  Manlove  reported  a case  of  gas- 
trotomy  (enterotomy)  for  obstructed  bowels,  terminating  in 
an  artificial  anus,  which  healed  without  operation.  This 
was  sent  io  tile  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
Dr.  Robards  verbally  called  attention  to  cases  or  obstructed 
bowels  relieved  by  forcible  and  copious  injections  of  tepid 

j water,  and  Dr.  Nelson  to  a case  of  abortion  with  retained 
placenta.  I)r.  Richardson  reported  two  cases  of  labor;  in 
i one  there  an  enormous  quantity  of  liquot  amnii,  and  in  the 
other,  twins,  with  malposition  of  a child  and  misplaced 
placenta.  Dr.  Stout,  a case  of  guu-shot  wound  in  the  right 
lumbar  region.  Dr.  Robards  presented  the  history  of  an  epi- 
demic erysipelas  which  prevailed  during  the  spring  of  1S44. 
This  account  was  ordered  to  the  Louisville  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery.  Dr  Irwin  reported  the  case  of  a pebble 
lodged  in  the  bowels  and  attended  with  severe  symptoms, 
but  which  subsided  when  it  was  discharged  per  anus  I)r. 
Saudek.  who  was  unavoidably  detained,  sent  an  essay  on 
the  abuse  of  calomel,  venesection,  and  blistering.  Dr.  Avene 
reported  a ease  of  inversion  of  the  womb  as  a .substitute  for 
an  essay  ou  the  topography  of  Rutherford  County.  Dr. 
Overton  read  his  paper  on  the  mucous  membranes.  A 
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committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  a donation  tor  a museum 
and  library  from  the  Legislature,  but  which  was,  of  course, 
refused.  Dr.  "Winston,  the  president,  then  delivered  the  an- 
nual address,  on  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  medi- 
cal science  by  American  physicians. 

1346. — May  6,  1846,  the  society  assembled  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Nashville,  nineteen  members  being  present.  Dr. 
Buchanan  wae  re-elected  president,  and  Daniel  McPhail 
vice-president.  Dr.  F.  Robertson  reported  a case  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  bladder  communicating  with  the  rectum.  Dr. 
Saudex  read  a paper  on  smallpox,  which  was  discussed  by 
Drs.  Buchanan,  Winston,  and  Robertson.  Dr.  II.  Martin 
reported  a case  of  parturition  with  an  unusual  discharge  of 
the  waters,  and  presented  an  encephalous  monster  in  con- 
nection wir.li  it.  Dr.  Nelson,  of  Rutherford  County,  a case  of 
removal  of  the  ramus  and  one  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
Dr.  Irwin,  one  of  injury  of  the  spine.  Dr.  Manlove,  a case 
attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which  he, 
however,  attributed  to  poison  by  lead.  Dr.  Overcon  men- 
tioned a well-authenticated  case  of  hydrophobia,  cured,  as 
he  believed,  by  a strong  decoction  of  the  root  of  Phytolacca 
decandra.  Dr,  Robertson  alluded  to  a case  cured  by  the 
tincture  of  cantharides  given  to  strangury.  The  double 
doubt,  first  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a disease  as  hydro- 
phobia per  se,  anu  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed, 
may,  perhaps,  excite  skepticism  on  this  whole  subject  The 
prize  essay  on  scrofula  was  at  this  meeting  awarded  to  the 
distinguished  "William  L.  Sutton,  M.D.,  of  Georgetown, 
Ky.  Dr.  Buchanan  delivered  the  annual  address,  on  the 
difficulties  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  iu  practical 
medicine. 


1347.— At  the  meeting  for  IS  17,  Dr.  John  W.  Rich- 
ardson read  the  account  of  a case  of  obstruction  iu  the  in- 
testines. 


1348.- 


— All  we  have  seen  for  this  year  was  an  advertise- 


ment in  the  Nashville  Whig,  calling  for  a meeting  of  the 
Society  to  be  held  on  the  3d  of  May. 


1849.  — Nothing. 

1850.  — Nothing  whatever  could  be  obtained. 

1851.  — The  twenty-second  convocation  of  (he  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  took  place  in  the  Odd-Fellows’  Hall,  Mur- 
freesboro’, April,  1851.  Fifteeu  members  were  present. 
Dr,  Bucnanr.n  presided  and  delivered  the  annua!  address, 
which  was  ordered  published.  Dr.  Avent  reported  a ease 
of  fungus  cerebri,  to  which  was  appended  the  notice  of  an- 
other, treated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Richardson.  These  were  pub- 
lished in  the  first  volume  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Dr.  McCulloch,  a case  of  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines produced  by  a fall  from  a horse;  also  one  of  trau- 
matic tetanus.  Dr.  Croswaith,  one  of  prolapsus  vesiem. 
Dr.  Armstrong  presented  the  museum  a rare  specimen  of 
lumbrici  from  the  liver  of  a dog.  Dr.  Lipscomb  being 
absent,  the  secretary  read  his  essay  on  scarlatina,  followed 
by  a discussion  on  the  subject  by  Drs.  Winston,  Croswaith, 
Thompson,  and  Rashette.  Dr.  Young  reported  a ease  of 
rupture  of  the  uterus,  and  Dr.  Watson  made  some  remarks 
regarding  it.  Dr.  Knight,  a case  of  acute  mania,  following 
an  attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  elicited  comments  from  Drs. 
Bashette  and  Watson.  Dr.  Thompson,  one  of  puerperal 
convulsions.  Dr.  IV.  A.  Smith,  one  of  stricture  of  the 


bowels.  Dr.  Armstrong,  one  of  indigestion,  accompanied 
with  extreme  emaciation.  A committee  was  appointed  at 
this  meeting  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  medical  societies 
of  East  Tennessee  and  the  Western  District  in  petitioning 
the  Legislature  to  require  the  recipe  of  all  secret  medicines 
registered  before  their  sale,  but.  which  was  not  granted. 
Dr.  Wendell  moved  that  the  code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1S47,  be  substituted  for  the 
ODe  heretofore  governing  this  society.  Unanimously  passed. 
Dr.  Bashette  moved,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  the  Tennes- 
see Medical  Society  regard  with  pleasure  the  recent  efforts 
made  to  organize  a medical  school  in  this  State,  and  also  to 
establish  a medical  journal  in  connection  with  it;  and, 
morever,  that  the  museum  of  this  society  be  transferred  to 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
Dr.  Watson  was  elected  president  for  the  next  year. 

1852.  — Murfreesboro’,  May  5,  1852,  the  society  again 
convened  in  the  Odd-Fellows’  Hall.  Present,  fifteen  mem- 
bers, and  several  others  were  subsequently  added.  The 
president,  Dr.  Watson,  delivered  the  annual  address,  on  the 
varieties  of  disease  iu  the  same  species.  Dr.  Winston 
made  some  remarks  on  prolapsus  uteri.  Dr,  Abernethy 
read  a lengthy  paper  on  tetanus.  Dr.  Avent  gave  the 
account  of  three  cases  of  lithotomy  and  exhibited  the  cal- 
culi. Dr.  Ilobinson  reported  a case  of  ovarian  inflamma- 
tion. Dr.  Wr,  A.  Smith,  one  of  labor  resulting  in  lacera- 
tion of  the  perineum.  Dr.  Park,  ouo  of  retention  of  urine 
from  stricture,  requiring  puncture  of  the  bladder.  Dr. 
Mayfield  being  absent,  the  secretary  read  his  paper  on  mam- 
mary tumor.  Dr.  Lipscomb  detailed  the  history  of  a case 
of  trismus  naseentium.  Dr.  Jones,  a case  of  narcotism. 

These  ten  communications  may  be  found  in  the  third  vol- 
ume Nashville  Journal  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

1853.  — The  Tennessee  Medical  Society  convened  in  the 
Medical  College,  May  4,  1S5S:  Dr.  Watson,  the  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  Fourteen  members  answered  to  the 
roll-call  ; fourteen  were  added  during  the  day.  and  several 
others  afterwards.  Dr.  F.  Robertson  was  made  the  presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Haskins,  of  Clarksville,  vice-president.  Dr. 
Park  submitted  for  inspection  instruments  of  his  own  in- 
vention for  the  operation  of  fistula  in  auo.  Dr.  Ransom 
reported  a case  of  paralysis  accompanied  by  several  remark- 
able phenomena.  Dr.  Watson  read  a paper  for  Dr.  Smith 
Bowlin,  of  Bedford  County,  on  Fallopian  pregnancy.  Dr. 
Knight  reported  a case  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  leg  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  on  aneurism.  Dr.  Haskins,  a 
partial  report  on  the  epidemics  of  Tennessee,  and  was  con- 
tinued. Dr.  Buchanan  narrated  the  case  of  a penetrating 
wound  of  the  chest,  with  protrusion  of  portion  of  the  lung, 
which  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Bowlin,  Martin,  Haskins, 
and  D.  W.  Yandcll.  A prize  was  offered  by  this  meeting 
of  fil'tv  dollars  for  the  best  original,  practical,  or  experi- 
mental essav,  and  twenty-five  for  the  next  best.  The  pres- 
ident’s address  was  on  the  retrospective,  prospective,  and 
perspective  views  of  medicine,  liie  complete  catalogue  2 
the  membership  of  the  society  up  to  date  ^1853)  >\  vs  three 
hundred  and  seven. 

1854.  — The  meeting  of  1854  was  held  in  Nashville  the 
6th  and  7th  ol  April.  The  president.  Dr.  Robertson,  ended 
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the  meeting  to  order,  and  thirty-two  members  answered  to 
their  names.  Not  one  of  all  the  committes  appointed  or 
one  nominated  to  report  cases  was  prepared.  Even  the 
orator  for  the  occasion  was  also  absent.  Dr.  Haskins  pre- 
sented the  outlines  of  an  analysis  he  was  engaged  in 
making  of  the  Tennessee  collection  of  urinary  calculi,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  eighty  specimens, — derived  from 
Dr.  Eve,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ; Buchanan,  fifteen  ; Es- 
till,  of  Winchester,  twelve ; D.  W.  Yandell,  ten  ; Overtoil, 
seven;  Avcnt,  five;  Jones,  of  Springfield,  three;  Briggs, 
three;  House,  of  Clarksville,  three  ; Debow,  of  Hartsville. 
two;  Porter,  two;  Robertson,  one;  Ford,  one;  Martin, 
one;  Irwin,  one;  and  Evans,  of  Shelbyville,  one, — which 
was  ordered  published.  Dr.  Eve  made  a statement  of  his 
contributions  to  the  history  of  surgery  in  Tennessee,  which 
was  ordered  published  with  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Richard- 
son read  the  notes  of  an  interesting  case  of  tumor  in  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  which  proved  fatal.  The  society  was 
informed  that  their  memorial  to  the  Legislature  in  refer- 
ence to  the  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
had  again  miscarried.  Dr.  Bowlin,  editor  of  the  iYtts/i- 
v tile  Journal  of  Jfedi ci an  and  Surgery , offered  to  publish 
the  transactions  of  the  society  free  of  expense. 

1S55. — The  society  met  in  the  Firemen’s  Hall,  Nash- 
ville, 10th  April,  1855,  when  the  venerable  president,  Dr-. 
Robertson,  occupied  the  chair,  and  delivered  an  address,  on 
the  ‘‘Pioneer  Physicians  of  this  City,’’  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest to  the  profession  of  Tennessee,  and  which  was  or- 
dered published.  Dr.  Haskins  was  elected  president.  Dr. 
Lipscomb,  unavoidably  detained,  sent  a paper  on  “ False 
Conception  or  Mole.”  Dr.  Eve  reported  a ease  of  “ Liga- 
ture to  the  Brachial  Artery  for  Varicosed  Aneurism,” 
which  terminated  fatally.  Dr.  Maddin,  a ease  of  “ Typhoid 
Fever.”  Dr.  Briggs  presented  the  specimen  with  the  ac- 
count of  a case  of  “ Diastasis  in  the  Femur  of  a Patient 
Fourteen  Years  Old,”  which  produced  such  injury  to  the 
popliteal  artery  that  mortification  ensued,  and  amputation  was 
performed.  But  for  the  examination  of  the  amputated  limb, 
the  gangrene  would  have  been  attributed  to  tight  bandag- 
ing. These  communications  were  ordered  published.  Dr. 

R.  Thompson  read  a paper  on  his  peculiar  views  of  “ Treat- 
ing Fever.”  Dr.  Conwell  reported  a case  of  tape-worm,  in 
which  were  to  be  seen  an  immense  number  of  smaller  ones, 
resembling  somewhat  tire  silk  worm.  Dr.  Maulove  was 
made  orator  for  the  next  meeting. 

1 S5G. — April  1,  185‘J,  the  Medical  Society  assembled  in 
the  Firemen’s  Hall,  Nashville,  and,  in  the-absence  of  the 
president,  the  vice-president  took  the  chair.  About  thirty 
members  were  present,  and  others  added  during  the  meet-  I 
ing.  Dr.  Lindsiey  proposed  that  the  society  invite  the  | 
American  Medical  Association  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  ! 
our  city,  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  Dr.  C.  K. 
Winston  read  a paper  on  “ The  Value  of  Veratrum  Viride.” 
Dr.  Eve  submitted  a communication  entitled  “The  His- 
.tory  of  the  Ligature  to  the  Brachio-Ccphalic  Artery.” 
Dr.  Ford,  one  on  “ Unusual  Lactation.”  Dr.  J.  D.  Win- 
ston, a ease  of  “ Spina-  Vcutosa.”  Dr.  Maddin,  an  essay  on 
“ Dysentery — its  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.”  These 
communications  may  be  found  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
volumes  of  the  Aushvil/c  Journal  of  Medicine  anil  Surgery, 


to  which  was  added  a paper  from  Dr.  R.  Thompson  entitled 
“A  Chapter  of  Accidents.”  Dr.  "Winston’s  address  was 
also  ordered  published  The  transactions  of  the  year  make 
a pamphlet  of  sixty-three  pages. 

1857.  — The  twenty-eighth  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  convened  in  tire  .Mechanics’  Institute, 
Nashville,  7th  April.  1857,  and  continued  in  session  three 
days.  Dr.  Haskins  was  in  the  chair;  about  forty  mem- 
bers were  in  attendance,  and  Dr.  Ford  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Haskins,  the  retiring  president,  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  “ Therapeutic  Cultivation — its  Errors  and 
Reformation.”  Dr.  Watson  presented  his  report  on  “ Ob- 
stetric Surgery  of  Tennessee.”  Dr.  Manlove  reported  a 
ease  of  intussusception  of  a portion  of  die  colon,  and  pre- 
sented the  specimen.  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  a case  of  mixed 
measles  and  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Eve  presented  the  statistics 
of  forty-six  cases  of  urinary  calculi.  Dr.  Avcnt,  a case  of 
successful  removal  of  one-half  of  the  inferior  maxilla  with 
one  of  its  articular  surfaces.  Dr.  W.  P.  Moore  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Influence  of  the  Mother's  Mind  on  the 
Fcctus  in  Utero.”  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  of  the  “ Removal 
of  a large  Tumor  from  the  Thigh,  Resulting  in  Death,  in 
Connection,  with  the  use  of  Chloroform.”  The  society, 
computing  its  actual  membership  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  names  on  the  roll, 
nominated  twenty-five  delegates  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  to  assemble  next  year  in  this  city. 

1858.  — The  president,  Dr.  Ford,  being  ilk  and  the  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Avent,  absent,  Dr.  Richardson  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  April,  1S58,  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 
Nineteen  members  were  present,  and  Dr.  Manlove  was  made 

j president.  Dr.  Winston -seat!  an  interesting  paper  on  “ The 
Treatment  of  Traumatic  Tetanus.”  Dr.  Moore,  an  article 
| on  “Obstetric  Medicine.”  Dr.  Woodson,  one  on  “The 
Cerebro-Spinal  Centres  Characterized  by  Constant  Hiccup 
followed  by  Death.”  Dr.  Eve,  “ The  Treatment  of  a Case 
of  Traumatic  Tetanus;”  also  one  in  which  three  teeth  were 
swallowed  on  a gold  plate;  also  a case  of  lipoma  on  a finger 
j and  one  of  anterior  dislocation  of  the  head  of  humerus,  yet 
the  patient  could  place  his  elbow  on  the  sternum  and  the  hand 
| of  the  dislocated  side  on  the  same  shoulder.  Dr.  Buchanan 
I thought  that  the  coracoid  process  was  fractured  in  this  latter 
case.  Dr.  Maddin  read  a paper  on  the  action  of  chloroform, 

I and  examined  the  question,  How  does  it  cause  death  ? Dr. 
Buchanan  reported  an  interesting  case  of  caries  of  the  os 
ealcis,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a nail,  in  which,  having 
scooped  out  the  diseased  structure,  new  bone  was  deposited, 
and  the  functions  of  the  foot  preserved.  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones, 
the  orator  for  the  occasion,  delivered  an  address  ou  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  profession. 

1S5D. — The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  society  was 
celebrated  in  Dr.  Wright’s  office,  April  5,  1S59,  in  Nash- 
ville. As  both  president  and  vice-president  were  absent, 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  called  to  the  chair.  l)r.  0.  K.  V iuston 
was  elected  president.  Dr  Wright  stated  verbally  the  par- 
ticulars of  a ease  in  which  two  fetuses  were  expelled,  each 
having  its  own  membrane  and  placenta,  after  ton  or  lift  >-ti 
days  from  discharge  of  waters.  Dr.  Buchanan  exhibit-  l a 
remarkable  specimen  of  exostosis,  nuehylosis,  etc.  Dr. 
Manlove  reported  a ease  of  monstrosity.  Dr.  C.  K.  Win- 
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stoa  road  8 paper  on  the  use  of  Veralrwn  virlde  in  inflam- 
matory diseases.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  appointed  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society,  and  submit  it  to 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

1SG0. — The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  was  held  in  Firemen’s  Hall,  Nashville, 
April,  1SC0,  the  president,  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  in  the  chair. 
Only  eleven  members  were  present,  and  three  united  during 
the  day.  Reports  were  called  for,  hut  no  one  answered.  A 
committee,  appointed  for  the  third  time,  on  the  subject  of 
registration,  reported  that  after  waiting  two  months  on  the 
Legislature,  Dr.  Peters  had  the  bill  acted  upon  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  iu  the  House,  notwithstanding  ail  the  special  efforts 
there  made,  not  a member,  “ it  is  believed,  ever  read  tire 
bill,  or  gave  it  a moment’s  consideration  ; not  a voice  was  | 
raised  in  its  advocacy,  except  to  vote  in  the  affirmative,  nor 
a voice  against  it,  except  to  vote  negatively.”  Dr.  Newman 
reported  a case  of  typho-cntcritis.  which  was  published. 
Dr.  Shelby’s  death  was  announced  to  the  meeting,  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  deploring  his  loss  to  the  profession  and 
society. 

18G1. — Murfreesboro’,  April  2. 1S61.  The  State  Medi- 
cal Society  met  here  in  the  Masonic  Hall;  present  eleven 
members,  but  neither  president  nor  vice-president.  Dr. 
Ransom  was  called  to  the  chair ; six  new  members  were 
then  admitted,  and  others  at  a later  period.  Dr.  A vent 
was  made  president,  and  Dr.  Nichol  vice-president.-  Dr.  j 
W.  T,  Richardson  reported  a case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  ! 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting  and  protracted  discus-  I 
sion.  After  the  usual  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting,  J 
to  be  held  in  Clarksville,  the  society  adjourned;  but  at  the 
time  appointed  that  place  was  inaccessible  to  us  members  j 
because  of  the  strife  between  the  States. 

18GG. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  So-  | 
ciety  held  after  the  war  convened  the  20th  of  April.  I860, 
in  the  Episcopal  reading-room  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 
There  had  been,  of  course,  no  sessions  iu  1SG2,  ’G3,  ’G4, 
and  ’G5,  and  this  was,  therefore,  its  thirty-third  regular 
meeting.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Aveut.  the  late  elected 
president,  the  vice-president,  Dr.  Nichol,  took  the  chair,  j 
Seven  members  alone  answered  the  roll-call,  and  four  ethers  j 
were  admitted.  But  little  business  was  transacted,  and  after  j 
the  appointment  of  several  committees  preparatory  to  the 
next  one,  the  meeting  adjourned.  Dr.  Robert  Martin  had 
been  elected  president,  and  Dr.  Nichol  re-elected  vice-presi- 
dent. 

1S67. — The  thirty-fourth  anniversary  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Nashville,  April  10,  1SG7,  j 
the  president,  Dr.  Martin,  iu  the  chair.  The  secretary, 
Dr.  Hatcher,  having  died,  Dr.  Plunkett  was  requested  to 
act  pro  tern.  Twenty-four  old  members  registered,  and 
twenty-two  were  added  during  the  meeting.  The  presi- 
dent delivered  the  annual  address  on  the  advantages  of 
social  and  professional  relations,  replete  with  practical  and 
fraternal  advice.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  of  Shelbyville,  was  elected 
president,  Dr.  Menees  vice-president,  Dr.  Du  Pre  cor-  J 
responding  secretary,  and  Dr.  Plunkett  recording  score-  j 
tary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Bowlin  stated  that  he  had  j 

represented  the  society  at  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Medical  Assoeiatiou  hold  during  the  receut  unfortunate 


political  strife,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  qualified 
to  do  so  by  appointment  of  its  president.  Dr.  Atchieson 
reported  that  he  had.  a case  under  treatment  in  which  the 
patient  had  passed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  gall-stones, 
and  a large  amount  of  what  resembled  sand.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son related  the  instance  of  a girl  having  a finger  completely 
separated,  which  on  being  replaced  adhered  perfectly.  Dr. 
Eve  reported  the  details  of  seven  successful  operations  for 
stone  in  the  bladder  performed  in  three  consecutive  days. 

18G8. — April  7, 18G8,  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  convened  in  the  hall  of  the  City 
Medical  Society  in  Nashville  this  day,  Dr.  Lipscomb,  its 
president,  in  the  chair,  when  twenty-six  members  answered 
the  roll-call.  Dr.  Buist,  as  chairman  of  a committee  once 
again,  and  for  the  fourth  time,  appointed  to  get  the  Legis- 
lature to  have  registered  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
reported  that  that  body  had  refused  to  pass  the  law. 
Reading  essays  being  in  order,  Dr.  Jos.  Jones  reported  a 
paper  on  the  “ Use  of  the  Thermometer  iu  Discuses.”  Dr. 
T.  L.  Muddin  reported  two  remarkable  eases  of  traumatic 
aneurism.  Dr.  Eve,  by  request  of  the  president,  after 
others  had  declined,  read  a paper  on  “Injuries  of  the 
Spine,”  detailing  three  cases  met  with  during  the  war.  Dr. 
Lipscomb,  the  retiring  president,  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress, which  was  referred  to  a committee.  Dr.  Bowlin 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  members  memoirs  ot  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  his  autograph  tickets  and  diplomas  of 
1799.  Dr.  John  D.  Wiuston  was  made  president,  and 
Dr.  Grant,  of  Pulaski,  vice  president.  No  reports  were 
received  from  the  regularly  appointed  essayists  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Tennessee  by  cholera  in  18G6.  diphtheria,  typho- 
fevor>  _of  ];coKiorrl)oid~.  dy  sin  oiiorrhccci 

and  sterility,  trichuriasis,  results  and  advantages  of  exsection 
of  bones,  history  of  epidemics  in  Nashville,  epidemics  of 
East  Tennessee,  native  medical  plants  of  East  Tennessee, 
and  rheumatism. 

18G9. — Senate  Chamber,  Capitol,  April  G,  1309.  The 
thirty-sixth  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  convened 
this  day,  the  vice-president.  Dr.  Grant,  in  the  chair.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Winston,  the  president,  stated  that  from  feeble  health 
during  the  past  winter  he  had  been  unable  to  prepare  an 
address,  but  promised  to  write  one  out  on  the  harmony  and 
more  intimate  intercourse  of  the  fraternity.  The  committee 
on  Dr.  Lipscomb’s  address  of  last  year  reported  the  four 
points  it  contained — viz.,  that  on  the  subject,  “ A Glance  at 
Some  of  Our  Duties,”  were  fir^t  to  discourage  intermarriage 
with  blood  relations;  2d,  the  riddance  of  quackery  by  law, 
making  it  criminal  to  practice  medicine  without  proper 
qualification  ; 3d,  the  dissemination  through  our  literary 
schools  of  a knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phy  i ' zy  ; and, 
lastly,  the  establishment  of  an  examining  board,  independ- 
ent ot  teachers,  to  grant  license  to  practice. — each  and  all 
of  them  worthy  of  profound  consideration.  Dr.  Grant  was 
elected  president,  a;:  1 Drs.  S.  U Crawford  \Y.  L.  Nichol, 
and  Frank  Ramsey  vice-presidents,  one  lor  each  division 
of  the  State.  Dr.  Searcy  read  a paper  on  the  question, 
“Can  Scarlet  Fever  bo  Prevented  ?"  proposing  to  do  this 
bv  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  fauces,  mild 
laxatives,  and  proper  diet.  The  thanks  of  tlm  society  were 
voted  to  the  author.  Dr.  T.  L.  MuJJin  read  au  able 
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paper  on  diphtheria,  its  History,  pathology,  and  treatment. 
.Dr.  Eve  read  an  exhaustive  article  on  gun-shot  wounds  of 
the  cranium,  in  which  the  vuiuific  agent  lodged  in  the 
brain.  Dr.  Lipscomb  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  society 
be  returned  to  Dr.  Eve  for  both  this  and  his  paper  read 
last  year  on  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord.  Dr.  R. 
Thompson  presented  a communication  on  the  use  of  medi- 
cated elm-bark,  both  as  pessaries  and  bougies.  Resolutions 
were  passed  deploring  the  loss  by  death  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Has- 
kins, of  Clarksville,  as  a member  of  distinguished  worth, 
and  offering  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

1870.  — Federal  court-room,  Capitol,  Nashville,  April  5, 
1870.  The  Tennessee  Medical  Society  here  assembled,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Nichol,  the 
vice-president,  took  the  chair.  Twenty-eight  members  an- 
swered to  their  names  and  several  others  united.  Dr.  Man- 
love  was  elected  president  and  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Columbia, 
vice-president.  Dr.  Abernetby,  of  Pulaski,  read  an  inter- 
esting paper  detailing  the  particulars  of  two  cases  of  vica- 
rious lactation  by  the  bowels  and  uterus.  On  this  subject 
Drs.  Winston.  T.  L.  Maddin,  and  Briggs  had  an  animated 
discussion.  A paper  from  Dr.  Eve,  then  in  St.  Louis,  on 
the  life  of  Dupuytren.  was  read  by  the  president.  Dr.  R. 
S.  Anderson  read  an  interesting  communication  on  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  paralysis  and  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxy.  Dr.  R.  Thompson,  one  on  the  powers  of 
recuperation.  Dr.  T.  L.  Maddin  presented  a specimen  of 
a tape-worm,  with  its  history  and  successful  treatment. 

1871.  — Episcopal  Chapel,  Pulaski,  April  4,1871.  The 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
convened  this  day.  Vice-President  Fowler  took  the  chair, 
as  the  president,  Dr.  Manlove,  had  beeruxemoved  by  death. 
Eleven  members  answered  the  first  call  of  the  roll,  although 
more  than  double  that  number  were  subsequently  present 
at  the  sessions.  Dr.  Eve  was  elected  president  and  Dr. 
William  Batte,  of  Pulaski,  vice-president.  Dr,  Davenport 
read  a paper  on  eerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  Drs.  Fowler 
and  Wilks  commented  on  it.  Dr.  J.  R.  Lindsley  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  the  history  of  the  society,  since  Dr.  Man- 
lovc,  previously  appointed,  had  died.  Dr.  Abernetby  read 
an  interesting  paper  advocating  the  use  of  the  lancet,  as 
did  also  Dr.  R.  G.  P.  White.  Dr.  Eve  presented  a case 
of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  complicated  by  complete 
anchylosis.  Drs.  Abernetby  and  Roberts  introduced  several 
patients  presenting  great  interest  in  a surgical  point.  A 
resolution  was-  passed  recommending  that  in  luture  the 
profession  would  patronize  those  druggists  and  apothecaries 
who  confine  themselves  strictly  to  their  own  legitimate  bus- 
iness, and  who  refrain  from  prescribing  for  patients;  and 
yet  how  many  ignorant  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathol- 
ogy daily  recommend  as  well  as  sell  physic  to  the  sick  ! But 
the  time  is  coming,  the  alarm  is  already  sounded  iu  the 
East,  that  all  preservers,  whether  legitimate  or  not,  can, 
bv  the  common  law,  be  held  responsible  for  the  promises 
made  in  their  advertisements. 

And  new,  gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  this  hasty  and 
imperfect  glance  at  the  transactions  of  the  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Society  ? What  of  its  numerous  and  valuable  contri- 
butions ta medical  science;  of  the  elucidations  in  medicine 
made  by  its  five  huudred  members;  and  what  of  its  many 


martyrs  who  have  fallen  gallantly  battling  with  disease  and 
death,  standing  in  many  instances  almost  alone  between 


the  liviner  and  d 


ymj 


Did  l then  over-estimate  the  com- 


pliment when  unexpectedly  called  by  the  unanimous  voto 
on  the  first  ballot  at  Pulaski  to  tills  high  office,  by  declar- 
ing it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid  me  ? 
Ail  that  I could  ever  expect  has  been  generously  bestowed, 
and  it  would  be  the  basest  ingratitude  not  to  acknowledge 
on  ail  suitable  occasions  my  indebtedness  to  my  professional 
brethren.  To  the  profession  I owe  everything,  and  am  with 
you  to  serve  its  interest  to  the  end  of  life. 

Here  ends  the  outline  history  of  the  Tennessee  Medical 
Society  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  bringing  it  down  to  1872. 
We  compile  from  the  medical  journals  a continuation  of 
the  sketch  to  the  present  time  (1330). 

1872.  — This  year  the  society  held  its  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  Senate-chamber  of  the  Capitol,  at  Nash- 
ville, beginning  on  the  second  day  of  April,  at  eleven  o’clock 
A. if. ; President  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  iu  the  chair,  who  de- 
livered the  annual  address,  epitomizing  the  history  of  the 
society  from  its  organization,  iu  1830,  to  1871.  Dr.  S.  S. 
Mayfield  was  elected  president,  as  given  above,  for  the 
ensuing  year;  vice-presidents.  East  Tennessee,  Dr.  P.  D. 
Sims;  Middle  Tennessee,  Dr.  B.  F.  Evans;  West  Tennes- 
see, Dr.  B.  W.  Avent.  A committee  of  nine,  three  in 
each  grand  division  of  the  State,  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  and  encouraging  local  societies.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  and  many  valuable  papers  were  read  and 
discussed. 

1873.  — The  fortieth  annual  session  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  was  held  in  the  Senate-chamber,  at  Nash- 
ville, April  1,  1873.  The  president,  Dr.  S.  S.  Mayfield, 
delivered  the  annual  address,  and  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  as  follows : Dr.  C.  C-  Abernetby,  presi- 
dent; vice-presidents,  Drs.  Woodson,  of  Gallatin;  Wright, 
of  Chattanooga;  and  Pearce,  of  Union  City,  for  their 
respective  divisions  of  the  State.  Dr.  G.  W.  Currey,  of 
Nashville,  was  elected  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Plunkett  recording  secretary  and  treasurer. 

1S74. — The  forty-first  annual  session  of  the  Tennessee 
Medical  Society  was  held  at  James’  Hall,  Chattanooga, 
April  7,  1S74.  The  president,  C.  C.  Abernetby,  of  Pu- 
laski, being  absent,  ex-Presideut  Thomas  Lipscomb  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were:  Dr.  J.  B.  Murlree,  Murfreesboro',  President;  Dr. 

S.  Y.  Green,  Chattanooga,  Vice-President  for  the  Eastern 
Division  of  Tennessee  ; Dr.  F.  T.  Evans,  Union  City,  Vice- 
President  for  the  Western  Division  of  the  State ; and  Dr. 

T.  B.  Buchanan,  Nashville,  \ ice- President  for  the  Middle 
Division  of  the  State;  I)r.  G.  W.  Currey,  Nashville,  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  The  president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Murlree, 
read  the  annual  address  of  Ur.  Abernetby  on  the  second 
day  of  che  session.*  The  following  delegates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  were  appointed:  L'rs.  R X.  Burr, 
L.  Y.  Green,  E.  M.  \\  ight,  J.  11.  Van  Deman,  Chatta- 
nooga; W.  T.  Briggs,  T.  B.  Buchanan,  Paul  F.  lv  e,  J. 
D.  Pluuket,  Nashville;  R.  F.  Evans,  S.  M.  Thomson, 
Shelbyviile  ; J.  W.  Duncan,  Philadelphia  ; 1>.  B.  Lenoir, 
Lenoir ; J.  J.  Abernetby,  Dec-herd;  D.  A.  Slack.  Spring 
Hill. 
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tion : 

“ Resolved,  That  a committee  ot'  three  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  constitutions  and  proceedings  of  the  various 
State  medical  societies  anu  report  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing sucli  amendments  and  by-laws  as  may  tend  to  make  thU 
body,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the  representative  of  a great 
State.” 

Carried,  and  Drs.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  J.  J.  Abernethy,  and 
P.  D.  Sims  were  appointed  said  committee. 

1875. — Senate -chamber,  Capitol,  Nashville,  April  6, 
1875.  The  Tennessee  Medical  Society  convened  for  its 
forty-second  annual  session,  Dr.  James  B.  Murfree,  of  Mur- 
freesboro’, president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair.  Twenty- 
three  physicians  answered  to  the  roll-call.  The  committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  to  present  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  presented  an  elaborate 
report  through  their  chairman,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  set- 
ting forth  the  efficiency,  utility,  and  value  of  associated  effort, 
and  recommending  the  present  revised  constitution  of  the 
society,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  after  a full  and  free 
discussion  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  held  in  1876.  Action 
was  taken  at  the  meeting  in  1875  to  have  the  full  proceedings 
of  the  session  published  in  pamphlet  form,  a practice  which 
lias  been  kept  up  each  year  since,  thus  putting  into  the  hands, 
of  the  profession  an  annual  of  great  interest  and  value  to  its 
members.  A history  of  the  medical  profession  in  Tennes- 
see has  also  been  provided  for  by  the  society  through  its 
historian,  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  who  has  collected  much 
valuable  material  for  the  work,  and  will  no  doubt  issue  it 
under  the  auspices  of  the  society  at  no  very  distant  day. 
Dr.  Lindsley  at  th  is  meeting  reported  progress,  p.nd 
granted  further  time  for  the  completion  of  1 The  Medical 
Annals  of  Tennessee.’ ” The  following  were  the  officers 
elected  for  1876:  President,  Dr.  J.  If  Yan  Deman,  of 
Chattanooga ; Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  P.  D.  Sims,  East  Ten- 
nessee ; Dr.  J.  J.  Abernethy,  Middle  Tennessee ; Dr.  P.  F. 
Ewans,  'Vest  Tennessee ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  F. 
M.  Wight,  Chattanooga.  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  in  reference  to 
the  creation  of  a State  board  of  health  reported  through 
their  chairman,  Dr.  E.  31.  Wight,  that  they  had  drawn  up 
a bili  covering  the  wishes  of  the  society,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  but  had  failed  to  become  a 
law.  The  committee  was  continued.  The  following  dele- 
gates to  the  American  Medical  Association  were  appointed 
this  year:  Drs.  J.  C.  Roberts,  J.  Saudek,  J.  D.  Plunket, 
Thomas  Lipscomb,  William  L.  Nichoi,  Thomas  Menees,  E. 
M.  Wight,  R.  F.  Evans,  S.  S.  Mayfield,  Duncan  Eve,  T. 
A.  Atchison.  W.  P.  Jones,  T.  L.  Aladdin  D.  J.  Roberts, 

F.  31.  Hughes,  S.  II.  Bundy,  J.  M Jameson. 

1876.  — The  annual  meeting  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  society,  was  held  in  the  Senate-chamber, 
at  the  Capitol,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  president,  Dr.  J. 

II.  Van  Deman,  in  the  chair.  About  sixty  physicians  re- 
sponded to  the  roll-call.  Kev.  J.  II  Baird  opened  the  ! 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  J.  Abernethy  ; A ice- 
Presidcnts,  Drs.  F.  Bogart,  East  Tennessee  ; J.  II.  Dickens,  ; 
Middle  Tennessee , S.  T.  Evans,  West  Tennessee;  Dr.  R. 


D.  Winsett,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Dr.  Duncan  Eva, 
Permanent  Secretary ; J.  W.  3IcAlister,  Recording  Secre- 
tary ; Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket,  Treasurer.  Delegates  to  Vne 
American  Medical  Association,  Drs.  J.  31.  TowL-r,  G.  W. 
3Ioody,  E.  M.  Wight,  J.  D.  Wallis,  F.  31.  Hughes,  E.  L. 
Drake,  N.  (J.  Tucker,  J.  E.  Grant,  J.  D.  Plunket,  Van  S. 
Lindsley.  Delegates  to  the  International  3iedieal  Congress, 
Drs.  Paul  F.  Eve,  T an  S.  Lindsley,  I).  C.  Gordon,  W.  P. 
Jones,  J.  II.  A an  Demati,  W.  C.  Cook,  Thomas  3Ienees, 
F.  Bogart,  J.  B.  Buist.  S.  S.  May  field,  II.  J.  AVar  mouth, 
A.  Blitz. 

1877.  — On  the  3d  of  April  this  year  the  forty-fourth 
annual  session  of  the  ATedieal  Society  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  began  in  the  Senate-chamber,  at  the  Capitol, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Abernethy  presiding.  The  session  was  opened 
by  prayer  by  Rev.  T.  A.  Iloyt,  D.  D.  About  sixty  dele- 
gates were  present.  Dr.  W.  A,  Atchison  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  The  annual  address  by  the  president 
was  an  able  production,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  publications.  Dr.  B.  W.  Avent,  of  Alemphis,  was 
unanimously  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year.  Aiee- 
Presidents,  Drs.  J.  AV.  Copeland,  East  Tennessee  ; R.  F. 
Evans,  Middle  Tennessee;  Ileber  Jones,  AVc-st  Tennessee; 
Permanent  Secretary,  Duncan  Eve;  Recording  Secretary, 

A.  31  or  risen ; Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  Winsett ;. 
Treasurer,  J.  D.  Plunket.  Delegates  to  the  American 
3Iedical  Association,  Drs.  Paul  F.  Eve,- A3*.  T.  Briggs,  W. 
K.  Bowling,  C.  C.  Abernethy,  AY  P.  Jones,  R.  F . Evans, 
R.  B.  JIaney,  E.  31.  Wight,  AV.  L.  Nichoi,  S.  S.  31  v-  field, 
D.  D.  Saunders,  I).  J.  Roberts.  J.  A.  Draughon,  P.  D. 
Sims,  J.  G.  Sinclair,  J.  D.  Plunket,  Duncan  Eve.  J.  B. 
AV.  Nowlin,  F.  B.  Sloan,. AAV  F Glenn 

1878.  — The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  at  Cochran  Hail,  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  be- 
gan at  eleven  o’clock  a m.,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1878.  The 
session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parsons.  A 
large  number  of  physicians  were  in  attendance,  and  were 
appropriately  welcomed  in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Dr.  D.  D. 
Saunders,  of  Memphis.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  the  following:  Dr.  R.  F.  Evans,  President; 
Dr.  E.  31.  Wight,  A’ice-President  for  East  Tennessee;  Dr. 
II.  J.  AAuirmuth,  Aiee-Presiucnt  for  3Iiddle  Tennessee; 
Dr.  D.  D.  Saunders,  A’ice-President  for  AVest  Tennessee ; 
Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Permanent  Secretary ; Dr.  Am- 
brose Alorrison,  Recording  Secretary;  Dr.  R.  AV.  31  itchell. 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket,  Treasurer. 
Delegates  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  Drs.  W.  R. 
Mitchell,  B.  W.  Avent,  D.  D.  Saunders,  It.  B.  .Maury,  J. 
II.  Van  Deman,  S.  T.  Evans,  Thomas  Lipscomb,  Duncan 
Eve,  W.  K.  Bowling,  AV.  T.  Briggs,  AY  T.  Glenn.  I>.  J. 
Roberts,  Yan  S.  Lindsley,  AV.  P.  Jones,  J.  B.  3Iurfrce,  J. 

B.  AV.  Nowlin,  Thomas  3Iences. 

1879.  — The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Moiety 
was  held  at  the  Capitol.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
the  largest  during  the  history  of  the  society,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  unusually  interesting  and  important,  espe- 
ciallv  as  regards  the  subject  of  sanitary  medicine.  The 
session  convened  April  I,  1879,  and  continued  three  days. 
Dr.  E.  31.  Wight,  of  Chattanooga,  was  elected  pre-id  lit. 
The  vice-presidents  were  as  follows:  East  TeunesM v,  Dr. 


The  committee  on  business  offered  the  following  resolu 
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]5.  R.  Lenoir:  31  i Jdle  Tennessee,  Dr.  N.  G.  Tucker;  West 
Tennessee,  Dr.  G.  B,  Thornton  ; Permanent  Secretary,  Dr. 

J.  Berrien  Lindsley ; Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Ambrose 
Morrison  ; Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  11.  W.  Mitchel'i ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket;  Delegates  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Drs.  K.  F.  Evans,  P.  D.  Sims,  S.  F. 
Evans.  IV.  K.  Bowlin,  W.  P.  Jones,  G.  A.  Baxter,  Mar- 
shall Heed,  D.  J.  Roberts,  G.  W.  Moody,  11.  J.  Wannuth, 
Duncan  Eve,  W.  T.  Briggs,  A.  Blitz,  Thomas  Menees, 
W.  F.  Glenn,  W.  T.  Hope,  T.  A.  Atchison,  B.  B.  Lenoir,  j 
Thomas  Lipscomb,  J.  B.  Murfree. 

The  National  Board  of  Health,  being  at  this  time  organ- 
ized, scut  the  following  dispatch,  which  was  read  by  Dr.  J. 

D.  Plunket,  and  in  answer  thereto  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones  moved 
that  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  join  the 
president  of  this  society  in  a dispatch  of  congratulation  to 
these  officers,  which  was  carried  : 

“ Washtsotox,  D.  C.,  April  2,  1879. 

“ To  tite  President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  : 

“ I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  National  Board 
of  Health  is  now  permanently  organized. 

“ J.  L.  Cabell,  President. 

“ T.  J.  Turner,  Secretary." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution,  the  following 
dispatch  was  sent : 

“ Nashville.  April  2,  TS79. 

“ J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  President  of  the  National  Board 
of  Health,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“ We,  jointly,  by  resolution  of  the  Tennessee  Medical 
Society,  send  warmest  congratulations  to  National  Board  of 
Health  upon  its  organization,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
brilliant  era  has  but  just  dawned  upon  America  in  regard 
to  sanitary  reform. 

“ E.  M.  Wight,  M.D., 

“ President  of  Tennessee  Medical  Society. 

“ J.  I).  Plunket,  M.D., 

“ President  State  Board  of  Health." 

MEMBERS  RESIDENT  IN  DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

The  following  is  a list,  so  far  as  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lished proceedings  of  the  society,  of  the  members  resident 
in  Davidson  County,  with  the  names  of  the  respective  uni- 
versities from  which  they  received  their  diplomas: 

Abbey,  J.  3.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Anderson,  It.  S.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Atchison,  Thomas  A.,  Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 
Atchison,  \V.  A.,  Nashville,  University  of  Louisville. 

Atchison,  C.  C.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Bailey,  P.  R.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Baxter,  M„  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Benson,  G.  G.,  Edgefield. 

Beauchamp,  J.  A.,  Nashville.  University  of  Nashville. 

Blackie,  George  3.,  Nashville,  University  of  Edinboru’. 

Blackmail,  William  0.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Blitz,  A.,  Nashville,  Cincinnati  Medical  College. 

Bonner,  M.  II.,  Jr.,  Nashville,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Bowling,  VL  K.,  Nashville. 

Uiiggs,  XV.  T , Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 

Briggs,  0.  3 , Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Bright,  W.  C.,  Edgefield,  University  of  Nusliviiie. 

Brudiu,  C.  A.,  Nashville. 

Buchanan,  T.  LI.  Na-hvillc,  University  of  Nashville. 

Buist,  J.  R.,  Nashville,  University  of  New  York. 


Bundy,  3.  II.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Callender,  J.  II.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Campbell,  M.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Cantrell,  G,  M.  I\,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 
Cheatham,  '.V.  A.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cheatham,  Richard,  Nashville,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Ccl- 
lege. 

Clark,  II.  A.,  Edgefield,  Rush  Medical  College. 

Cobb,  S.  J.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Compton,  H.  M.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Cornwell,  Ira,  Nashville,  Cincinnati  Medical  College. 

Cook,  IV.  C.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Currey,  (J.  IV.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Draughton,  J.  A.,  Nashville,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Douglass,  J.  C.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Dow,  T.  Chalmers,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Du  Pre,  D.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

East,  A.  A..  Nashville,  Nashville  Medical  College. 

Eve,  Paul  F.,  Nashville,  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Eve,  Duncan,  Nashville,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
Foster,  R.  C.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville 
Fort,  .John  T..  Nashville,  University  of  Missouri. 

Glenn,  XV.  F.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Grizzard,  R.  XV.,  Edgefield  Junction,  University  of  Nashville. 
Hall,  B.  IV.,  Nashville. 

Haggard,  XV.  D.,  Nashville,  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

Horton,  XV.  D.,  Nashville,  Uuiversity  of  Nashville. 

Henry,  G.  P.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Harrington,  J.  J.,  Nashville.  e 

Hawkins,  M.  S.,  Nashville,  University  cf  Nashville. 

Harwell,  J.  R , Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Harris,  J.  E.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Hollowell,  B.  F.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashvihe. 

Hubard,  G.  ML,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Hughes,  F.  M.,  Nashville,  University  of  New  Y'ork. 

Jamison,  S.  M.,  Edgefield,  University  of  New  York. 

Jamison.  J.  M.,  Edgefield,  University  of  Nashville. 

Jennings,  T.  II.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jordon,  J.  II  , Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Jones,  W".  P.,  Nashville. 

Kerckeval,  J.  M.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Key,  B.  P.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Kimbrough,  T.  R.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Lewis,  C.  L.,  Nashviiie,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lirdslev-J.  Berrien,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lindslc-y,  Van  3.,  Nn-hville,  University  of  Nashviiie. 

Lvle,  C.  J.,  Edgcfitid. 

Martin,  Robert,  Nashvi'le,  L’niversitv  of  Pennsylvania. 
Manlove,  B.  F.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Manlovc,  J.  E.,  Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 

Maddin,  Thomas  L.,  Nashville,  University  of  Louisville. 
Maddin,  J.  XV.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

McAlister,  J.  MU,  Nashville,  Vanderbilt  University. 

McConnell,  J.  B.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 
McFarland,  J.  I\,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
McLean,  J.  L.,  Nashville,  University  of  Louisville. 

Menees,  Thomas,  Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 

Menees,  T.  IV.,  Nashviiie,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Menees,  0.  II.,  Nashville,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Mitchell,  Charles,  Nashviiie,  University  of  Louisville. 

Morgan,  IV.  II.  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Morrison,  A.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Morton.  J.  XV.,  Sr.,  Nashville,  Uuiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
Newman,  John  C.,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Nieboi,  XV.  L.,  Nashville.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nowlin,  J.  B.  XV.,  Nashville,  Jefferson  Medical  College. 
Plunket,./.  D..  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Plunket,  J.  M.,  Nashville,  Shelby  Medical  College. 

Pool,  E.  I’.  P’,  Nashville,  University  of  N ishville. 

Powell,.  Thomas  L.,  NashvilU  University  of  Nashviiie. 

Reed,  Marshall.  Nashville,  University  of  Nashviiie. 

Iti.tine,  C.  E.,  Edgefield.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roberts,  G.  W„  Nashville. 

SaB'ird,  J.  M..  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

SehnifT,  G.,  Nasnvillc,  University  of  Wuorslurg.  Germany. 
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Simtuonds,  J.  II.,  Nashville. 

Sinclair.  J.  G.,  Nashville,  University  of  New  York. 

Sneed,  J.  \\ .,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Saudek,  J.,  Nashville.  University  of  Louisville, 

Ste^er,  E.  IV'.,  Nashviile,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Stephens.  Janies  B.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Stephens,  J.  id.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Stubblefield,  I).  11..  Nashv  ille,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Summers,  T.  0.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Thompson,  Kciine,  Kdgofield. 

Tucker,  X.  G.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Yertrees,  \V  M.,  Edgefield,  University  of  Louisville. 

Weakley,  13.  f.,  Edgefield. 

Wharton,  William  1L,  Nashville,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  | 
Winston,  C.  K.,  Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 

Win-ton,  J.  !>.,  Nashville,  Transylvania  University. 

Winston,  W.  C-,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Waittemore,  W.  Ir.,  Nashville,  Nashville  Medical  College. 
Whitworth,  Vf.  L.,  Nashville,  University  of  Nashville. 

Wilkies,  J.  H.,  Nashville. 

Winsett,  R.  D.,  Nashviile,  Vanderbilt  University. 

We  give  below  a list  of  physicians  of  Davidson  County  | 
who  have  served  as  officers,  members  of  committees,  or  been 
chosen,  delegates  to  important  medical  bodies  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Medical  Society  since  1875. 

OFFICERS. 

1875. — Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  J.  D.  Plun- 

ket,  31. D.,  Nashville.  Dr.  Piunket  has  been  elected  each 

• I 

year  since  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  is  the  present  in- 
cumbent of  that  office. 

1376. — Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  Winsett,  M.D. ; 
Permanent  Secretary,  Duncan  Eve,  M.D. ; Recording  Sec- 
retary, J.  W.  McAlister,  M.D.,  Nashville. 

1877. — Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  D.  Winsett,  M.D. ; 
Permanent  Secretary,  Duncan  Eve.  M.D.,  Nashville. 

1S7S. — Permanent  Secretary,  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  M.D. ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Ambrose  Morrison,  M.D.,  Nashville. 

1379. — Vice-President  for  Middle  Tennessee,  N.  G.  I 
Tucker,  M.D. ; Permanent  Secretary,  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  ! 
M.D. ; Recording  Secretary,  Ambrose  Morrison,  M.D.,  \ 
Nashville. 

DELEGATES  TO  ASSOCIATIONS. 

American  Medical  Association. — 1873,  J.  D.  Piunket, 
M.D.,  Van  S.  Lindsiey,  M.D.,  F.  M.  Hughes,  M.D.,  N.  G. 
Tucker,  M.D. ; 1S77,  Paul  F.  Eve,  M.D.,  W.  F.  Briggs, 
31. D.,  W.  K.  Bowling,  M.D.,  V/.  P.  Jones,  M.D.,  AAY  L. 
Nicltol,  M.D.,  J.  A.  Draughon,  M.D.,  J.  G.  Sinclair,  M.D., 

J.  D.  Piunket,  M.D.,  Duncan  Eve,  31. D.,  J.  B.  W.  Now- 
lin, 31. D.,  W.  F.  Glenn,  M.D. ; 1878,  Duncan  Eve,  31. D., 
AY.  K.  Bowling,  31. D.,  AY.  T.  Briggs,  3LD.,  AY.  F.  Glenn, 

31  D.,  Vac  S.  Lindsiey,  M.D.,  AY.  P.  Jones,  M.D..  J.  B. 
AV.  Nowlin,  31. D.r  Thomas  Alenees,  M.D. ; 1870,  W.  K. 
Bowling,  31. D.,  AY.  P.  Jones,  31. D.,  G.  A.  Baxter,  31. D., 
Marshall  Reed,  31. D.,  Duncan  Eve,  31. D.,  AAr.  T.  Briggs, 
31. D.,  A.  Blitz,  31. D.,  Thomas  .Menees,  3I.D.,  AV.  F.  Glenn,  j 
31. D,  T.  A.  Atchison,  M.D. 

International  Medical  Congress. — 1373,  Pavil  F.  Eve, 
31. D.,  J.  R.  Buist,  M.D.,  Van’ S.  Lindsiey,  3I.D.,  A.  Blitz.! 
31. D.,  AY.  P.  Jones,  31. 1).,  AY.  C.  Cook,  M.D. 

Medical  Society  of  Virginia. — 1373,  Duncan  Eve,  31. D.. 

R.  D.  Winsett,  31. D. ; 1877,  J.  B.  AY.  Nowlin,  M.D. 

Medical  Society  of  Kentucky. — 1370,  Van  S.  Lindsiey, 
31. D.,  C.  K.  Ristine,  31. D.,  T.  A.  Atchison,  31. D.,  M.  B ax-  ! 
ter,  M.D. 


COMMITTEES. 

On  Publications. — Drs.  J.  D.  Piunket,  Thomas  3Icnees, 
J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  1875  ; T.  L.  M add  in,  AV.  C.  Black- 
man, Duncan.  Eve,  AY.  C.  Cook,  11.  I).  AYinsett,  1376; 
J.  D.  Piunket,  J.  R.  Buist,  C.  S.  Briggs,  J.  AY.  Aladdin, 
Duncan  Eve,  1877  ; J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  J.  D.  Piunket, 
Ambrose  Morrison,  J.  AY.  Aladdin,  1873;  AY.  L.  Nicltol, 
J.  R.  Buist,  Ambrose  Alorrison,  Richard  Cheatham,  1879. 

On  Arrangements.- — Drs.  Duncan  Eves,  Aran  S.  Lindsiey, 
G.  AY.  Currey,  1875;  J.  11.  Buist,  AV.  A.  Atchison,  C.  S. 
Briggs,  1S70;  AV.  L.  Nicltol,  J.  11.  Buist,  AV.  A.  Atchi- 
son, \Y.  P.  Jones,  1378. 

On  Business. — T.  L.  Aladdin,  1875  ; AW  P.  Jones,  1S76; 
W.  L.  Nichol,  AV.  P.  Jones,  1377 ; T.  0.  Summers,  1878 ; 
Duncan  Eve,  1879. 

On  Essayists. — AV.  P.  Jones,  1875  ; AV.  L.  Nicltol,  A. 
A.  East,  1S7G;  AW  P.  Jones,  AW  L.  Nicltol,  1877  ; J.  B. 
AY.  Nowlin,  1873;  Aran  S.  Lindsiey,  AY.  C.  Cook,  1879. 

On  Necrology. — AV.  K.  Bowling,  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey, 
1S75;  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  AW  K.  Bowling,  1876;  Paul 
Eve,  AY.  K.  Bowling,  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey.  1877  ; T.  A. 
Atchison,  AV.  K.  Bowling,  J.  Berrien  Lindsiey,  1378. 

BRIEF  MEMOIRS. 

Paul  Fitzsimmons  Eve,  A.B.  and  A.M.  (Franklin 
College — now  University  of  Georgia)  ; 31. B.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania ; Bearer  of  the  Golden  Cross  of  Honor 
of  Poland ; President  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1857-58 ; President  of  the  Tennessee  State  Aledical 
Society,  1871-72;  Centennial  Representative  of  Surgery 
to  the  Medical  Congress  of  Nations  at  Philadelphia,  1876  ; 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Aledical  College  of  Georgia 
from  1832  to  1849;  Professor  of  Surgery  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville  in  1850,  and  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville  from  1851  to  1363;  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  Alissouri  Aledical  College  at  St. 
Louis  in  1863-69;  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  Nashviile  and 
Vanderbilt  Universities  from  1S70  to  1876.  and  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Nashville  Aledical  College,  now  the 
Aledical  Department  of  the  University  of  Tenuessee,  in 
1877.  Died  in  Nashviile,  the  home  of  his  adoption,  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  November,  1877. 

Besides  the  duties  of  a most  exacting  profession,  and 
constant  and  laborious  services  as  lecturer  and  teacher,  he 
was  editorially  connected  with  professional  journalism  for 
many  years,  and  was  the  author  of  very  numerous  mono- 
graphs upon  surgery.  lie  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  associate  editor 
of  the  Southern  Medical  and  Snrg>cu!  Jomaial  at  Augusta, 
the  author  of  “ Remarkable  Cases  in  Surgery,”  and  the 
contributor  of  more  than  six  hundred  articles  to  medical 
periodicals,  being  original  papers,  reports  of  cases,  anu  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  eminent  medical  men  of  the  South- 
west. 

Paul  F.  Eve  was  born  ou  the  Savannah  River,  near  the 
city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  June  27,  1806.  lie  was  the  youngest 
often  children  of  Cant.  Oswetl  and  Aphra  Ann  Eve.  11  is 
parentage  on  toe  father’s  side  was  English,  and  on  the 
mother’s  Irish.  Drs.  Rush,  James,  and  Shi  open,  of  Flula- 
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delphia,  were  schoolmates  of  liis  father,  who  was  a captain  j 
of  the  Pennsylvania  forces  before  the  American  Revolution, 
as  recorded  in  the  archives  of  that  State. 

Prof.  Eve  completed  Iris  literary  studies  of  four  years  in 
the  Franklin  College  of  Georgia.  During  this  collegiate 
term  he  never  missed  a single  recitation,  and  graduated 
third  on  the  list  of  his  class.  lie  went  thence  immediately 
to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  celebrated  Charles  D.  Meigs.  He  attended  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of  J 
182S.  His  diploma  bears  the  memorable  names  of  Drs.  j 
Hare,  Cox,  Jackson,  James,  Dewees,  Chapman,  Gibson, 
Horner,  and  Physick.  His  thesis  was  on  “ Uterine  Haemor- 
rhage,” a subject  on  which  his  renowned  preceptor  was 
amply  proficient  to  -impart  ideas  that  are  standard  at  the 
present  day. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father,  progress  in 
his  profession  being  the  sole  incentive,  he  sailed  for  Europe, 
and  landed  at  Liverpool  late  in  the  year  1829.  After  a 
brief  sojourn  in  London,  where  lie  had  letters  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Abernethy,  and  others,  and  became  acquainted  at 
that  time  and  at  subsequent  visits  with  such  men  as  Coul- 
son,  Billings,  Sir  James  Paget,  Sir  James  Thompson,  Sir, 
William  Thompson,  and  others,  he  crossed  over  to  Paris,, 
and  followed  the  courses  of  instruction  given  by  Dupuytren, 
Laney,  Roux,  Lispaue,  Cruvieihier,  Trousseau,  Rostan, 
Reeamier,  Andrae,  Ricord,  Louis,  Civiale,  and  others,  either 
during  this  sojourn  or  afterwards. 

In  May,  1831,  when  nearly  all  Europe  was  ablaze  in 
political  turmoil  and  excitement-,  after  having  witnessed  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  X.  in  Paris,  and  having  partici-  I 
pated  professionally  in  the  revolution  of  the  three  days  j 
(July  27,  28,  and  29,  1830),  with  a heart  ever  beating  to 
the  warm  and  noble  impulses  of  gratitude,  remembering 
well  howT  the  gallant  Pulaski  had  fallen  at  the  siege  of 
Savannah  during  our  Revolutionary  struggle  of  ’76,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  repay  that  debt  to  the  best  of  bis  ability, 
be  started  for  Poland  to  offer  his  services  in  resisting  the 
oppression  of  Russia.  After  a short  detention  in  Berlin, 
with  the  assistance  of  letters  front  La  Fayette  and  the 
Polish  Committee  at  Paris,  but  especially  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Dr.  Graffe  (himself  a Pole),  and  his  own 
indomitable  energy  and  untiring  will,  he  at  length  reached 
Warsaw,  and  was  assigned  to  hospital  service  in  that  city. 

For  unremitting  devotion  to  duty,  and  ample  evidences 
of  his  ability,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  surgeon  of  the 
Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  surgeon  of  ambulances 
attached  to  Gen.  Turbo’s  division.  “ The  Golden  Cross  of  I 
Honor”  was  conferred  on  him  by  recommendation  of  Count  ; 
Placa,  chief  of  the  medical  bureau.  During  the  storming  and  j 
capture  of  Warsaw,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September,  1831,  i 
he  was, . fortunately,  out  of  the  city  on  duty.  After  an 
imprisonment  at  Werichaw  of  thirty  days.  be  finally  readied 
Paris  late  that  year,  and  immediately  sailed  from  Havre  for  j 
New  York,  where  he  arrived  after  a tedious  voyage,  having 
been  absent  from  his  native  land  more  titan  two  years,  tilling  j 
bis  capacious  and  retentive  mind  with  much  actual  experi-  > 
euce  attd  many  valuable  ideas  emanating  from  the  renowned 
men  with  whom  he  was  in  frequent  contact. 

3 b 
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In  June,  1832,  he  was  elected  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  then  just  organized  in 
Augusta,  in  which  institution  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
during  the  seventeen  consecutive  courses  of  lectures  that 
followed,  adding  greatly  to  its  reputation'and  prestige. 

In  1850  he  was  called  to  succeed  Prof.  Samuel  D.  Gross 
in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Kv.  As  to  how  he  filled 
the  chair  vacated  by  this  world-known  and  eminent  com- 
peer is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  bis  receiving  the 
unanimous  vote  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students,  soliciting 
him  to  remain,  when,  at  the  expiration  of  a year,  his  wife's 
health  failing,  and  thinking  that  the  locality  of  Louisville 
did  not  agree  with  her,  he  determined  to  come  to  the  capi- 
tal city  of  our  own  State. 

In  1S51  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  being  in  process  of  organization,  he  was  solicited 
and  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery,  which  he  occupied  until 
1S68,  when,  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell  oc- 
curring, he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  at  St.  Louis,  thinking  that  the  great  city 
of  the  West  would  give  him  a larger  field  for  future  use- 
fulness and  success.  The  extreme  rigor  of  that  more 
northern  latitude  being  too  severe,  in  his  estimation,  for  bis 
family  and  his  own  advancing  years,  he  remained  only  two 
sessions,  resigning  his  position  and  returning  to  Nashville, 
where  he  again  accepted  a chair  in  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  university  of  that  city, — viz.,  that  of  operative  and 
clinical  surgery, — which  he  most  ably  and  creditably  filled 
until  the  beginning  of  1877,  when  he  united  his  lust  great 
and  untiring  energies  in  building  up  a new  institution  for 
teaching  honorable  medicine  in  the  city  for  which  he  had 
done  so  much,  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  now  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
unprecedented  success  of  this  new  educational  enterprise 
and  its  flourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  death — 
having  over  one  hundred  matriculants  aud  fifty-seven  grad 
uates  in  its  last  session— was  but  another  mark  of  popular 
confidence  in  this  eminent  instructor,  additional  evidence  of 
his  tireless  energy  and  indomitable  courage,  and  an  elo- 
quent commentary  upon  his  conscientious  services  in  the 
cause  of  medical  education. 

Prof.  Eve,  up  ro  the  time  of  his  death,  had  resigned  or 
declined  calls  not  only  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia, 
University  of  Louisville,  and  the  Missouri  Medical  Col- 
lege, but  also  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  when 
its  founder,  Dr.  McCliutoek,  died;  to  New  Orleans;  to 
Memphis;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  on  two  occasions;  and  also  to 
the  University  of  New  York  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gran- 
ville Sharp  l’attison.  Yet  among  all  his  varied  appoint- 
ments he  most  highly  esteemed  that  of  Centennial  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Medical  Congress  of  Nations,”  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876. — "one  without  a precedent,  aud  to 
which  no  living  man  can  succeed." 

In  the  Mexican  war,  Dr.  Eve’s  name  headed  the  list  of 
appointments  of  volunteer  surgeons  iu  the  United  States 
army  made  by  the  President. 

In  1859  he  left  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Europe,  going  di- 
rectly to  the  battle-fields  of  Solferiuo  and  Magenta,  commu- 
nicating to  tile  profession  ou  this  continent  his  valuable  ob- 
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serrations  through  the  pages  of  the  Nashville  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

In  18G1  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  Tennes- 
see and  surgeon  of  Johnson’s  hospitals;  also  to  serve  on 
Army  Medical  Board  for  examination  of  surgeons  and  as- 
sistant surgeons  in  the  provisional  army.  On  the  evacu- 
ation of  Nashville,  in  1SG2,  where  he  lost  all  he  possessed, 
he  sadly  walked  out  of  the  city  of  his  adoption  with  his 
instrument-case  under  his  arm,  sore-hearted  and  tried,  yet 
ever  willing  to  do  all  in  Iris  power  to  aid  and  assist  those 
who  were  giving  up  all  they  held  dear  for  what  they  deemed 
a patriotic  duty.  He  was  ordered  to  the  “ Gate  City  Hos- 
pital,” at  Atlanta,  where  he  remained  until  the  battle  of 
■Shiloh,  when  he  was  ordered  up  to  the  front,  and  subse- 
quently did  most  able  service  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  again 
in  Atlanta  and  other  points  in  Georgia  until  tire  close  of 
the  struggle,  hi3  eminent  and  varied  attainments  amply  sus- 
taining the  daily'  and  hourly  demands  made  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  his  success  as  a teacher  may  be  further 
stated  the  Grets  that  the  school  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  increased 
from  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  1849— 
50,  a number  never  since  attained  ; so  also  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  the  class  went 
up  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  to  four  hundred  and-' 
fifty- four,  the  largest  ever  attained  on  this  continent  out- 
side of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

In  1S51  he  was  the  reporter  on  surgery  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  president  of  the  association  in 
1857-58,  when  its  anuual  meeting  was  held  in  Nashville. 
In  1870  he  reptorted  to  the  association  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing the  synopsis  and  analysis  of  one  hundred  cases  of  lith- 
otomy, chiefly  by  the  bilateral  method  (Iris  favorite  plan 
of  operating),  and  for  their  identification  the  name  of  the 
patient,  residence,  State,  age,  sex,  race,  where  performed, 
number  of  calculi  removed,  their  weight  and  composition, 
together  with  the  future  result,  all  being  appended.  This 
communication  has  been  declared  to  be  the  chief  in  value 
of  the  volume  of  “ Transactions”  for  that  year. 

Prof.  Hamilton,  in  his  “ Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery,” published  in  1873,  says,  “In  regard  to  the  bilateral 
method  in  lithotomy,  especially  is  it  proper  to  mention  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  seventy-eight  times,  in 
persons  of  all  ages,  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
of  whom  oaly  eight  have  died, — a success  which  has  rarely 
if  ever  been  attained  by  any  other  operator,  and  which 
justly  entitles  him  to  the  position  he  lias  so  long  occupied 
as  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  American  surgeons.” 

Buchanan  (A.  II.),  M.D.,  professor,  was  boru  iu  Win- 
chester Co.,  Va.,  ISOS;  died  at  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  June 
20,  18G3.  lie  was  a kinsman  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
well-known  newspaper,  the  National  Intelligencer,  published 
iu  Washington  City,  and  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Henry  Clay,  who  advised  him  to  coine  West. 
He  first  taught  school  in  a log  cabin  in  East  Tennessee ; 
then  moved  to  Columbia,  and  there  began  the  study  of 
medicine.  At  the  end  of  the  first  course  of  lectures  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  asked  of  the  faculty  a 
rigid  examination,  pleading  poverty  and  inability  to  attend 
a second  one.-  It  is  said,  such  were  his  qualifications,  that 
tbev  finally  agreed  to  grant  what  he  asked  for  upon  the 


condition  that  he  would  not  reveal  the  fact  until  after  the 
death  of  ail  those  who  would  sign  it.  Dr.  Buchanan  now 
came  to  Nashville,  and  at  the  organization  of  a medical 
school  in  connection  with  its  university  was  selected  one 
of  its  professors,  and  contributed  much  to  its  success.  He 
was  ordered  South  when  Nashville  was  occupied  by  the 
Federals,  and  died,*  as  has  been  stated,  in  Georgia.  He 
was  a self-made  man,  and,  but  for  one  unfortunate  habit, 
might  have  left  the  memory  of  a highly  useful  life  spent 
in  doing  great  good. 

Currei'  (Richard  0.),  M.D.,  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Term.,  Aug.  28,  1816.  He  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Nashville,  and  acquired  from  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Dr.  Troost,  a taste  for  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry. 
Pie  took  the  degree  of  M. D.  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  East  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  1846,  and  also 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Shelby  Medical  College,  at  Nash- 
ville, in  which  he  filled  the  -chair  of  chemistry.  For  several 
years  he  edited  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Sciences.  In  1859  he  was  ordained  a minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  Churc-h.  He  was  a man  wholly  de- 
voted to  duty,  and  while  in  charge  of  two  thousand  Fed- 
eral prisoners  at  Salisbury,  N.  C..  contracted  the  disease 
from  which  he  died  (1865).  The  United  States  govern- 
ment ordered  Dr.  Currey’s  property  returned  to  his  family 
after  the  war. 

Dickinson  (W.  G.),  M.D.,  came  from  New  England, 
where  he  had  graduated  in  medicine.  Ho  removed  to 
Franklin  about  the  year  1816,  previous  to  which  he  had 
spent  a short  time- in  Nashville.  He  was  a man  of  noble 
impulses,  and  did  more  in  surgery  than  ar.y  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  was  brigade-surgeon  iu  the  Florida  war;  retired 
from  practice  in  1830,  and  died  soon  after. 

Douglass  (Elmore),  51. D.,  was  born  in  Sumner  Co., 
Tenn.,  about  the  commencement  cf  the  present  century. 
He  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Shelby,  in  Nashville,  went 
to  Lexington,  Ivy.,  and  graduated  there  in  1820,  The 
late  disastrous  war  found  him  practicing  in  his  native 
count}',  where  he  took  a firm  stand  against  secession,  and 
when  foiled  by  the  aetiou  of  his  State  went  to  California 
to  see  some  of  his  family  who  had  preceded  him  there,  but, 
fiuding  they  too  opposed  his  politics,  the  old  gentleman  re- 
turned to  his  native  home  to  die,  as  it  were,  of  a broken 
heart,  about  1865. 

About  the  year  1795,  Dr.  William  Dickisoc  and  Dr. 
James  Heonen  came  to  Nashville  and  altering  into  partner- 
ship, opened,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  an  apothecary- 
shop.  and  soon  acquired  a large  practice.  Diekison  came 
from  North  Carolina,  and  after  retiring  from  business  was 
sent  to  Congress ; ho  had  also  been  a member  of  the  body 
which  framed  the  constitution  of  this  State.  He  died 
February,  1816.  Dr.  llermen  came  from  Ireland,  and 
went  to  Louisiana,  where  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

Epperson  (Jacob  Pollard),  doctor,  was  born  near 
Nashville,  16th  March,  1812;  died  in  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  of 
phreoitis,  Aug.  2,  1866.  lie  studied  medicine  in  Alabama; 
attended  lectures  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Dr.  Drake.  In  IS  10  he  settled  in  Pulaski  and  acquired 
au  extensive  practice.  Dr.  Epperson  cultivated  a taste  for 
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geology  and  mineralogy;  wrote  some  philippics  against 
quackery,  patent  medicine,  etc.,  and  demonstrated  the  con- 
servative and  restorative  powers  of  nature.  After  Ids  death 
was  found  the  evidence  of  what  comfort  and  strength  the 
Bible  had  been  to  him  in  his  declining  years. 

Ford  (John  Prior),  M.D.,  professor,  was  born  in  Cum- 
berland Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  7,  1S10  ; died  in  Nashville,  Tenu., 
Aug.  17,  1865.  When  lie  was  three  years  old  his  widowed 
mother  moved  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  two  noted  physicians,  Drs. 
Fearn  and  Erskine.  He  took  his  diploma  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  began  to  practice  in  Florence, 
Ala.,  but  soon  removed  to  Columbus,  Miss.  He  was  also 
a short  time  in  Clinton,  in  that  State,  but  in  18-12  settled 
permanently  at  Nashville,  where  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  one  of  its  leading  practitioners.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Shelby  Medical  College,  and 
became  its  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  Ur.  Ford  secured  a high  reputation  as  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  died  in  full  faith  of  a blessed 
immortality. 

Ewing  (Felix),  doctor,  born  in  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn., 
1800,  was  educated  at  Nashville,  and  attended  lectures  at 
Lexington,  Ky.  Unfortunately  paralyzed  amidst  a life  of 
great  usefulness,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  twenty  years 
before  bis  death,  which  occurred  in  1S62. 

Ggodlett  (Adam.  Gibb),  doctor,  surgeon  United  States 
army,  was  the  son  of  a Scotch- Presbyterian  preacher,  and 
was  born  in  Orange  Co.,  Va.,  October,  1782;  brought  in 
infancy  to  Kentucky,  where  lie  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  went  afterwards  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Drs.  Bush,  Barton,  etc.1  After  returning  home 
to  Kentucky  he  began  to  practice  in  Lexington,  hut.  the 
war  coming  on  soon  after,  lie  joined  the  army,  and  was 
made  surgeon  to  the  Seventh  Regiment  Infantry.  He 
served  to  the  close  of  the  war,  1815,  and  was  then  sent 
to  Europe  on  a special  mission.  In  1819  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  came  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  Here  he  prac- 
ticed to  1S4S,  when  he  retired  to  a farm  in  Rutherford 
County,  and  died  there  suddenly  of  heart-disease  while 
seated  in  his  chair,  April  19th  of  that  year.  His  remains 
are  interred  at  Mount  Olivet,  near  this  city.  Dr.  Goodlett 
was  quite  a large  man.  of  strictly  temperate  habits,  very 
energetic,  and  died  in  full  faith  of  the  Christian’s  hope. 

Haskins  (Edward  Bannch),  M.D.  (honorary),  pro- 
fessor, was  a Virginian  ; took  a course  of  lectures  at  Tran- 
sylvania University,  at  Lexington,  Ivy.,  and  then  selected 
Clarksville,  Tenn  , for  Lis  future  home.  When  cholera  iu- 
vaued  that  town,  he  sent  so  graphic  a description  of  it  to 
the  faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater  that  they  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  lie  was  spe- 
cially devoted  to  chemistry,  which  he  taught  in  a literary 
college;  and  at  the  organization  of  the  second  school  of 
medicine  in  Nashville,  1855,  he  was  elected  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  After  two  sessions  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  and  he  died  April  14, 
1S5S.  He  was  a man  of  great  integrity,  was  talented,  and 
of  discriminating  judgment. 

Hogg  (Samuel,),  M. It,  member  to  Congress,  etc., was 
horn  in  Caswell  Co..  X.  C.;  April  IS,  1783;  died  2Sth  May, 


1842.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  noted  cf  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  Tennessee,  His  father  was  a major  in  the  war 
of  independence.  It  was  his  mother  who  gave  Col.  Tail  ton 
the  famous  rcnlv  when  he  had  expressed  a great  desire  to 
see  Col.  Washington.  “ You  might  have  done  so,”  said  she, 
j “•  had  you  looked  back  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens.”  When 
j prepared  to  practice  medicine,  Dr.  Hogg  came  with  the  tide 
! of  emigration  to  this  State,  and  settled  first  at  a small 
village  on  the  Cumberland,  went  next  to  Lebanon,  and  in 
1S12  accepted  the  position  cf  surgeon  to  a regiment,  de- 
| scended  with  it  the  rivers  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans,  and  was  a participant  in  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  near  that  city.  His  military  campaigns  made 
him  very  popular,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  to  Congress.  In  1840  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Hogg  died  of 
consumption  when  near  seventy  years  of  age,  having,  like 
a wise  man,  set  his  house  in  order,  and  after  a life  well 
spent  in  doing  good  to  a!!  about  him. 

Jennings  (Thomas  Reid;,  51. D.,  was  born  in  Steuben- 
ville, .Ohio,  in  1805;  died  suddenly  at  Narraganset,  R.  I., 
July  7,  1374,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  divine,  and  inherited  uncommon  talent.  lie 
took  his  literary  degree  at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  in  medicine  in  the  University  of  Baltimore. 
He  came  to  Tennessee  in  1S23  ; scon  after  delivered  an 
address  to  the  medical  society,  which  received  high  com- 
mendation; this,  with  the  invasion  of  cholera  in  1333-34. 
introduced  him  to  a large  practice,  which  he  retained  to  the 
late  war.  He  opened  here  the  first  dissecting-rooms,  and 
first  taught  anatomy  in  Tennessee.  For  three  years  he  was 
senator  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  afterwards  declined  a 
nomination  to  Congress.  In  1854  he  was  elected  professor 
of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine  iu  the 
Nashville  University,  and  in  1 S5G  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy.  The  class  increased  then  from  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  reached 
in  1859  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  being  the  largest  ever 
assembled  west  cf  the  mountains  or  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. The  death  of  his  wife  in  1870,  together  with  a severe 
illness  in  1861,  and  the  terrible  disasters  of  the  war  between 
the  States,  so  affected  his  mind  that  life  became  no  longer 
desirable.  Dr.  Jennings  received  a classical  education,  had 
a fine  address,  a most  retentive  memory,  so  that  he  could 
recite  poems,  was  a ready  debater ; manifested  great  taste 
for  literature,  yet  was  ever  de\oted  to  his  profession,  in  which 
lew  succeeded  better.  Coming  to  Nashville  a poor  boy,  he 
not  only  maintained  a handsome  establishment  and  liberally 
assisted  his  immediate  relatives,  but  accumulated  a large 
fortune  by  his  practice.  As  a general  practitioner  of  med- 
icine he  had  no  superior  in  Tennessee. 

Gillespie  (Richard),  doctor,  was  horn  July  2,  1785, 
in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn. ; died  March  4,  1826.  He  was  the 
son  of  a pioneer  of  this  State;  received,  nevertheless,  a 
I good  education,  and  studied  medicine  under  the  elder  ian- 
J dell  (Wilson).  lie  attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  the 
i University  of  Pennsylvania ; practiced  at  Cairo,  then  a 
I thriving  town  on  the  Cumberland  River,  above  Nashville, 

[ where  he  had  good  success  lor  several  years. 

1 McNairv  (BuYD)  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn. ; died 
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there  in  1859.  He  wa3  educated  by  one  of  the  best  classical 
teachers  of  his  clay,  and  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  lie  then  settled  in  his  native 
place,  then  a small  town,  and  in  time  attained  to  an  envi- 
able rank  in  his  profession,  for  he  had  good  points  of  charac- 
ter. lie  was  noted  for  decision  and  sound  judgment,  which 
always  inspired  confidence.  He  took  a decided  stand, 
against  his  neighbor,  Andrew  Jackson,  but  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Henry  Clay. 

M ay  (Francis),  doctor,  came  to  Nashville  in  1790,  | 
and  died  there  in  1817.  He  went  to  Knoxville  in  1S04,  . 
after  an  unfortunate  duel,  in  which  he  killed  a brother 
practitioner.  Returning  to  Nashville  he  married  a sister  of 
the  late  Hon.  Hugh  L.  White,  and  became  an  intimate  friend 
of  Gen.  Jackson. 

Mayes  (Samuel),  M. Lb,  was  born  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in 
1759.  lie  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  settled  first  in  South  Carolina,  but  removed  thence  to 
Maury  Co.,  Team,  in  1S08.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary wTar.  He  died  in  1841. 

Mayfield  (George  Andrew),  M.D  , was  born  in 
Williamson  County  March  13,  1814  ; died  of  apoplexy  i 
"whiie  on  duty  in  a hospital  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  20,  ! 
1804.  Assisted  by  his  brother,  Dr.  S.  Mayfield,  the  presi-' 
dent  of  the  Tennessee  Medical  Society  for  1873,  he  received 
a.  good  education,  and  took  his  degree  at  the  University 
of  Nashville.  He  commenced  the  practice  with  his  brother, 
then  spent  a winter  in  New  York,  married  in  Philadelphia, 
and  returned  to  practice  in  Nashville.  He  declined  a pro- 
fessorship in  the  second  school  of  medicine  in  Nashville, 
and  left  many  friends  when  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life. 

McPiiail  (Daniel),  M.D.,  was  born  in  Scotland  ; came 
to  America  in  1828,  and  settled  in  Franklin,  Williamson 
Co.,  Tenn.  He  had  a commanding  personal  appearance, 
was  well  educated,  and  made  an  excellent  surgeon.  He 
was  specially  devoted  to  this  department  of  medicine,  and 
died  while  brigade-surgeon  to  the  Tennessee  volunteers  in 
the  Mexican  war  of  1846. 

There  were  at  one  time  three  Drs.  Martin  practicing  medi- 
cine in  Nashville.  When  only  two  they  were  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  their  hair,  but  when  the  trium- 
virate flourished,  then  came  confusion  worse  confounded, 
especially  among  the  colored  population.  As  black-  and  red- 
head would  no  longer  answer  the  purpose  of  designating 
them,  the  programme  was  radically  changed,  and  the  words 
•£  saint,  sinner,  and  the  devil”  were  substituted.  The  lat- 
ter, we  learn,  was  acquired  by  the  new  comer  having  de-  \ 
manded  payment  for  services  rendered  his  patrons  in  a ] 
neighboring  town  after  the  usual  year's  credit.  The  first  j 
two  bills  presented  were  disputed,  ending  in  both  instances  ! 
by  the  irate  Esculapius  giving  each  disputant  a sound  ; 
drubbing.  After  this  our  doctor's  bills  were  all  promptly  1 
paid  on  demand. 

Martin  (Robert),  M.D.,  was  born  in  Chatham  County,  ! 
N.  C.,  1799.  His  father  was  a physician,  and,  having  j 
moved  to  Alabama,  bis  son  commenced  there  the  study  of  j 
medicine,  and  was  licensed  to  practice  1S26.  He  attended  j 
a course  of  lectures  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  then  moved 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  enhance  his  practice,  and  was  elected  I 


physician  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  During  the  late 
war  he  went  to  Selma,  Ala.,  and  returned  to  Tennessee 
after  it,  where  lie  remained  to  1879,  when  he  went  to  KnOx- 
viile,  and  died  there  28th  January,  1871^.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  University 
of  Nashville.  He  was  a well-known  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  always  exhibited  the  Christian 
character  in  his  walk  and  conversation. 

Martin  (Robert  C.  K),  M.D.,  a witty  and  popular 
physician  of  Nashville,  was  born  near  it  Aug.  9,  1396  ; 
died  in  Nashville  Feb.  9,  1871.  He  commenced  practice  in 
this  city  with  his  relative,  Dr.  Shelby,  in  1833.  lie  soon 
obtained  a large  practice,  for  he  always  exhibited  a genial 
spirit-,  carrying  heart  and  hand  ever  opened  to  all  classes  in 
the  community.  “ Black-head  Martin,”  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  known  throughout  the  State.  In  1861  he 
was  partially  paralyzed,  and  never  again  fully  recovered ; 
nevertheless  he  continued  to  the  last  to  do  all  he  could  for 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  Ever  green  should  be  his  memory. 

Newnan  (John),  a noted  physician  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  about  the  year  1770.  lie 
was  the  fellow-student  of  Charles  Caldwell,  but  at.  no  time 
was  there  much  friendship  between  them.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  1790,  where  Caldwell  found  him  the  year 
after  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Rush.  Dr.  Newnan  came  to  Nash- 
ville about  1810.  In  manners  he  was  formal,  stately,  and 
ceremonious,  and  in  temper  not  very  amiable.  He. never- 

theless succeeded  well,  for  we  have  heard  it  said  that  usually 
to  each  cedar-bush  then  on  the  hill  near  his  residence  was 
found  at  least  one  horse  tied,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
brought  to  him  more  than  one  patient.  lie  bitterly  op- 
posed vaccination,  and  inoculated  his  own  son  for  the 
smallpox,  greatly  to  the  alarm  and  displeasure  of  his  neigh- 
bors. He  died  between  the  years  1825  and  1827. 

Newnan  (Joseph  Chalmers;,  M.D.,  son  of  one  of 
the  earliest-  settlers  of  Tennessee,  and  he  a doctor,  was 
born  in  Nashville,  1818;  educated  in  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment of  its  university,  and  while  a student  volunteered  in 
the  Seminole  war.  Lie  subsequently  studied  medicine 
under  his  father,  and  received  the  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  in  1840.  Ho  first  practiced  in  Mis- 
sissippi, where  he  married  a great-granddaughter  of  Gen. 
Greene  of  our  Revolutionary  war,  who  dying  shortly  after- 
wards, the  doctor  returned  to  Nashville.  Dr.  Newnan 
served  through  the  Mexican  war  as  assistant  surgeon  to  a 
regiment,  and  in  the  war  between  the  States  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon-general ; was  subsequently  attached  to 
Gen.  Polk’s  staff,  and  served  also  as  surgeon-in-chief  of 
Morgan’s  command.  His  health  failing  he  resigned,  and, 
returning  to  Nashville,  died  there  in  186-.  He  did  good 
service  also  as  assistant  physician  to  the  penitentiary  in 
1S45-50,  when  the  cholera  attacked  its  inmates. 

Overton  (James),  M.D.,  professor,  was  born  in  Louisa 
Co.,  Ya.,  August,  1785.  lie  first  studied  iaw  ; was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar;  when  he  abandoned  that  profession,  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  became  a pupil  in  Dr.  Rush’s  office. 
Such  was  the  established  reputation  of  Dr.  Overton  even 
then  that  through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay  he  was 
elected  professor  of  materia  niouiea  during  Ills  lecture 
course  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  Univcr- 
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sit y,  at  Lexington.  Ky.  lie  delivered  only  one  course  of 
lectures,  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  practice,  but  re- 
signed, and  canto  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  lie  not  long  after 
retired  from  the  profession,  became  a large  planter  South, 
and  died  23d  September,  1365,  near  this  city. 

Porter  (Robert  Massingill),  A. 51.,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor, graduate  in  all  of  the  learned  professions  in  law  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  ; in  theology,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  ; and 
iu  medicine,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : each  of 
these  being  the  leading  schools  of  their  respective  de- 
partments in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Porter  next  visited 
Europe,  where  he  remained  two  years,  to  better  qualify  him 
to  practice  his  profession.  Notwithstanding  these  special 
advantages,  added  to  good  native  ability,  yet  he  was  ever 
known  as  the  most  unpretentious  of  men  ; ever  meek  in  his 
own  estimation,  but  which  endeared  him  the  more  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  A Protestant  by  profession, 
even  an  ordained  minister,  yet  were  the  Catholics  his  best 
friends.  On  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department, 
University  of  Nashville,  he  was  unanimously  elected  the 
professor  of  anatomy,  and  such  was  his  devotion  to  duty 
that  he  fell  a victim  to  his  zeal  in  professional  teaching;  for 
while  lecturing  to  a small  class,  by  the  imbibition  of  poi- 
son, he  became  ill,  and  died  July  1,  1S56,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  having  been  born  in  this  city  April  12,  1813. 

Roane  (James),  51. D.,  was  for  many  years  the  beloved 
physician  of  Nashville;  his  temper  and  manners  won  all 
hearts,  and  secured  him  the  first  position  in  the  profession,  j 
He  was  the  son  of  Governor  Roane,  and  was  born  in  Jeffer-  j 
son  Co.,  Tenn.,  5Iay,  1790.  He  acquired  a classical  edu-  ■ 
cation  in  East  Tennessee  College.  After  studying  medicine  j 
he  secured  a diploma  in  New  York  City.  He  now  estab-  | 
lished  himself  in  Nashville,  and  succeeded  to  the  reputation 
and  lucrative  practice  of  his  eccentric  preceptor,  Dr.  New- 
nan.  Dr.  Roane  was  the  first  president  of  this  society, 
having  been  elected  at  its  organization  in  1830,  and  his  ad-  j 
dress  for  the  occasion  was  solicited  for  publication,  but  which  j 
he  declined  to  have  done.  He  was  unfortunately  cut  off  in  j 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness  by  cholera  in  1S33,  falling  then  j 
a victim  to  his  professional  zeal  27th  of  February,  having 
been  engaged  night  and  day  before  this  for  a week. 

Robertson  (Felix),  51. D.,  was  the  first  child  born  in 
the  city  of  Nashville,  this  event  occurring  ihe  lltb  of 
January,  1781.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  Gen.  James 
Robertson,  who  emigrated  from  North  Carolina,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  this  city.  After  acquiring 
what  education  as  best  be  could,  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  received  in  1506  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  5Iedicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Returning  home 
he  entered  upon  a good  practice,  which  he  retained  16r 
more  than  forty  years.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school ; 
slept  at  night,  would  chase  the  fox  at  sunrise,  and  hence 
lived  beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten.  Previous  to 
his  death  he  had  retired  somewhat  from  the  onerous  duties  ' 
ot  his  calling,  though  by  no  means  was  he  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  medical  science.  II is  principal  business 
was  treating  the  diseases  of  children,  who  became  much  ! 
attached  to  the  old  gentleman.  He  was  also  a public-spir-  j 
Jted  citizen  like  his  father  took  a deep  interest  in  passing 
events  ; was  twice  mayor  ot  this  city,  president  of  the  board  ‘ 
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of  trustees  of  its  university,  etc.  lie  was  also  a friend  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  He  descended  to  the  grave  in  peace  Sth  of 
July,  1865.  leaving  a blessed  memory  to  those  who  had  so 
long  revered  and  loved  him. 

Shelby  (John),  51. D.,  was  born  in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn., 
24th  of  5Iay,  1786  ; died  15th  of  5Iay,  1859,  in  Nashville. 
At  his  demise  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  profession  of 
our  city  expressive  of  the  loss  sustained  of  one  so  honored. 
He  received  a good  education,  and  graduated  iu  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1813  he  joined  the 
army  as  surgeon,  and  served  under  Gen.  Jackson  iu  what 
is  known  as  the  Creek  (Indian)  war.  He  received  so  severe 
a wound  during  the  campaign  that  lie  lost  an  eye.  He  was 
at  one  time  the  postmaster  of  this  city.  Shelby  5Iedical 
College  was  named  for  him. 

Wharton  (William  H.),  51. D.,  was  born  in  Albe- 
marle Co.,  Ya.,  July  6,  1790;  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
5Iayv4,  1372.  He  was  a graduate  in  medicine  in  the  Jef- 
ferson 5Iedical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the 
practice  in  North  Alabama,  at  Tuscumbia.  Removed  to 
Nashville  in  1843,  he  continued  in  active  practice  to  his 
election  of  State  librarian  for  Tennessee.  Dr.  Wharton 
was  an  excellent  practitioner,  a man  of  integriry,  and  an 
active  Christian  gentleman. 

Wilson  (John  Robertson),  51. D.,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  April  4, 1799  ; died  in  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  Aug. 
8,  1354.  He  worked  hard  to  educate  lumself.  and  became 
a thorough  classical  scholar.  He  studied  under  the  elder 
Yaudell,  and  then  attended  lectures  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity; he  commenced  the  practice  at  5Ic51iunviile,  Term., 
where  he  made  the  money  for  his  second  course  of  lectures, 
and  obtained  the  diploma  in  1824.  On  his  return  home 
he  practiced  with  Dr.  5Ianey  in  5Iuvfreesbcro'.  He  re- 
moved to  the  Yazoo  country,  51  ississippi.  He  also  spent 
part  of  the  year  oq  a farm  near  Nashville.  He  unfor- 
tunately became  irregular  in  his  habits,  but  was  industrious, 
energetic,  and  had  staunch  friends. 

White,  doctor,  lawyer,  divine.  Dr.  Felix  Robertson 
believed  he  was  the  first  of  the  profession  who  settled  in 
Nashville,  and  came  here  in  1734.  He  had  studied  divin- 
ity, law,  and  medicine,  and  wa3  therefore  well  educated, 
but  exhibited  many  eccentricities ; would  even  get  on 
drunken  sprees,  and  then  became  very  offensive.  He  was 
the  first  delegate  sent  to  Congress  from  this  district.  On 
his  way  to  Washington  he  met  u young  girl  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  married  her.  Their  son  was  Edward  D White, 
of  Louisian;:,  Governor,  and  senator  to  Congress  from  that 
State.  Dr.  White  lived  to  a good  old  ago. 

Yanpeli.  ( Wilson'  , 51. D.  (honorary),  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  successful  physicians  of  Tennessee.  He 
was  the  senior  of. all  bearing  his  name  in  tiie  profession, 
and  was  a self-made  mau;  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  Co., 
N.  C.,  17th  of  December,  1774;  died  iu  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  1st  of  October,  1S27.  Ho  left  North  Carolina  when 
nineteen  years  old,  came  to  Dr.  Dunk  s school  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, where,  by  alternating  in  study  and  manual  labor,  he 
acquired  even  a classical  education.  I!e  had  studied  m li- 
cine  nine  years  before  he  began  to  practice.  Hie  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  coufcricd  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
51. D.  without  his  ever  having  heard  a lecture.  For  many 
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years  he  was  the  leading  practitioner  of  his  section.  He 
was  the  father  and  grandfather  of  those  bearing  his  name 
so  honorably  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
several  noted  physicians  of  this  county  and  State.  Dr. 
Yandell  was  neither  a calomel,  lancet,  nor  opium  doctor,  and 
was  remarkably  benevolent  and  beloved  by  all.  Though  a 
good  composer  and  fond  of  writing,  yet  never  published 
anything  on  medicine.  He  educated,  too,  several  good 
physicians.  lie  left  the  savor  of  an  unblemished  Chris- 
tian character,  as  having  been  one  of  the  best  and  most 
charitable  of  men. 

DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Nashville  Dental  Association  was  organized  on  the 
10th  of  October,  18G5,  mainly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  John  Douche,  P.D.S.,  then  residing  in  this  city,  but  now 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  following  were  the  officers  chosen  : 
AY.  H.  Morgan,  51. D.,  D.D.S.,*  President;  J C.  Ross, 
D.D.S.,  Secretary. 

At  the  second  election,  held  Nov.  1,  1867,  officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  W.  H.  Morgan,  M.D.,  D.D.S. , Presi- 
dent ; J.  C.  Ross,  D.D.S.,  Secretary. 

Up  to  this  date  the  association  had  kept  in  good  work- 
ing order,  but  during  this  year,  and  until  May  9,  1869,  but 
little  was  done.  At  the  date  last  mentioned  a meeting  of 
the  association  was  held,  and  the  following  officers  elected  : 
J.  C.  Ross,  D.D.S.,  President;  R.  R.  Freeman,  D.D.S., 
Secretary. 

From  this  date  till  Dec.  10,  1872,  the  association  he'd 
eighteen  meetings,  and  did  a large  amount  of  profitable 
work.  The  officers  elected  Dec.  10,  1872,  were  R.  C. 
Freeman,  D.D.S.,  President;  L.  G.  Noel,  M.D.,  D.D.S., 
Secretary. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  association  continued  to 
meet  regularly;  but  soon  after,  meetings  ceased  and  were 
discontinued  till  quite  a recent  date,  when  officers  were 
elected,  to  wit:  J.  Y.  Crawford,  D.D.S.,  President;  A.  S. 
Kline,  D.D.S.,  Secretary.  These  gentlemen  are  the  present 
officers  of  the  society. 

HOMOEOPATHY  IN  DAVIDSON  COUNTY. 

Its  Introduction  and  Practitioners. 

The  first  practice  of  the  new  school  of  medicine  in 
Davidson  County  was  by  Philip  Harsch,  M.D.,  a native  of 
Germany,  thoroughly  educated  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
Ho  became  acquainted  with  homoeopathy  at  Cincinnati, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Pulte,  and  removed  to  Nashville 
in  the  year  1844.  He  was  long  known  as  “the  Dutch 
Doctor,”  and  some  amusing  stories  were  told  at  his  expense. 
His  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  drew 
much  attention  from  the  people,  and  led  his  competitors  of 
the  old  school  to  account  for  his  losing  no  cases  with  that 
disease  upon  the  theory  that,  “ while  he  always  cured  the 
cholera,  his  patient?  would  sometimes  die  mit  dvr  weakness." 

Trie  latter  years  of  !ns  life  were  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
the  year  1870,  from  injuries  received  by  the  overturning 
of  his  buggy. 

* Sco  special  biography. 


The  next  homoeopathic  practitioner  was  George  Kellogg, 
Ml).,  of  New  York,  who  came  to  Nashville  in  1S53. 
Though  quite  successful  anu  much  esteemed,  he  remained 
less  than  two  years,  leaving  on  account  of  impaired  health. 

In  1855,  Henry  Sheffield,  M.D.,a  native  of  Connecticut 
and  a graduate  of  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  College,  in 
the  class  of  1852,  located  in  Nashville.  Gradually  over- 
coming the  obstacles  usual  to  new  systems,  especially  in 
medicine,  iie  gained  an  honorable  standing  among  medical 
men.  An  active  and  prominent  Mason,  be  lias  become 
well  and  widely  known  in  the  State.  He  is  stiii  in  active 
medical  practice. 

It.  M.  Lytle,  M.D.,  a native  of  Tennessee,  a graduate  of 
the  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  and  an  efficient  surgeon 
in  the  Confederate  service,  converted  to  the  new  medical 
faith,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  located  in  Edgefield, 
where  lie  enjoyed  a large  patronage  for  a number  of  years. 
He  was  eminent  in  the  ready  diagnosis  of  disease,  and 
always  bright  and  cheering  among  the  sick.  He  died 
suddenly  of  heart-disease  in  the  year  1S76. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Westered t,  a man  of  long  experience  in  the 
medical  uses  of  electricity,  came  to  Nashville  from  Illinois 
! in  i860,  and  here  made  use  of  homoeopathic  medicines  in 
I connection  with  electrical  baths.  After  a period  of  retire- 
j ment  ia  the  country,  he  is  again  at  work  in  the  city. 

J.  P.  Dake,  M.D.,  a sketch  of  whose  biography  appears 
| on'  another  page,  came  to  Nashville  in  1869.  His  experi- 
| ence  as  a practitioner  and  reputation  as  a teacher  and  writer 
1 in  the  new  school  gave  a fresh  and  strong  impulse  to'ho- 
| moeepathy  in  Davidson  County. 

William  C.  Dake,  51. D..  son  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  a gradu- 
! ate  of  the  Nashville  High  School  end  of  the  Medical  De- 
i partraent  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  educated  in 
| homoeopathy  at  the  New  York  College,  began  practice  in 
i Nashville  early  in  the  year  1S73.  H is  success  as  a practi- 
j tioner  has  been  remarkable,  placing  him  already  among  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  State. 

Herman  Falk,  51. D.,  a native  of  Germany,  a graduate 
| of  the  Hahnemann  5Iedical  College  of  Chicago,  in  the 
S class  of  1S77,  came  to  Nashville  several  years  ago.  He 
j was  first  known  in  connection  with  an  institution  for  the 
j cure  of  consumptives  with  the  vapor  of  sale  water,  and  in 
| the  employment  of  the  Lebonswickor.  lie  afterwards  tried 
| the  oxygen  treatment.  Since  his  graduation  at  Chicago  he 
! has  followed  tire  homoeopathic  method  more  strictly. 

Thomas  E.  Enloe,  .M.D  .f  a uative  of  West  Tennessee, 

! and  a graduate  of  the  51edical  Department  of  the  University 
j of  Nashville,  located  in  Edgefield  in  the  year  1874.  Taking 
I the  first  prize  in  surgery  at  his  final  examination,  he  has 
been  very  successful  in  that  line  of  practice.  A brother  of 
! our  talented  young  journalist  and  statesman,  Hen.  B.  A. 

; Enloe,  of  West  Tennessee,  the  doctor  has  been  advancing 
to  the  front  rank  of  medical  men. 

Walter  51.  Dake,  51.  D.,  second  son  of  Dr.  J P.  Dake, 

I graduated  at  the  Hahnemann  5Iedical  College,  Philadelphia, 
in  the  . : l ing  of  1877,  and  soon  after  became  associated 
! with  his  father  and  brother  in  Nashville. 

Clara  C.  Plimpton,  51.  D.,  a graduate  from  the  New  York 


| See  biography  and  portrait  elsewhere  in  tlds  work. 
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Homoeopathic  College,  located  in  Nashville  in  1878.  She 
is  the  pioneer  of  well-educated  female  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine in  Davidson  County,  and  seems  likely  to  demonstrate 
here  both  the  right  and  the  ability  of  her  sex  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  medical  profession. 

11.  A.  Baker,  M.D.,  a graduate  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  the  class  of  1873, 
and  a recent  convert  to  the  new  school,  has  lately  located 
in  Edgefield  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the 
avowal  of  his  change  of  faith  the  doctor  says,  “ When  I 
compare  the  statistics  and  the  general  success  of  practice  in 
the  two  schools,  I have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  truth,  and  a good  deal  of  it,  in  homoeopathy,  or 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  medicine." 

Its  Organizations. 

The  first  association  of  homoeopathic  physicians  was  or- 
ganized in  1870,  under  the  name  “ The  Davidson  County 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,"  with  Dr.  Henry  Sheffield 
president,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Duke  secretary. 

The  same  organization  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  “ The 
Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  Middle  Tennessee."  The 
officers  of  this  society  have  been  as  follows  : 

1S75. — Dr.  J.  P.  Dake,  President ; Dr.  E.  R.  Smith,  „ 
Secretary. 

187G. — Dr.  E.  K.  Smith,  President;  Dr.  William  C. 
Dake,  Secretary. 

1877.  — Dr.  T.  E.  Euioe,  President;  Dr.  W.  M.  Biddle, 
Secretary. 

1878.  — William  C.  Dake,  President ; Dr.  A.  B.  Barrett, 
Secretary. 

1879— William  C.  Dake,  President;  Dr.  Walter  M. 
Dake,  Secretary. 

This  society,  at  its  regular  meetings,  besides  a special 
subject  presented  and  discussed,  has  reports  regarding  pre- 
vailing diseases,  their  treatment,  and  also  upon  sanitary 
affairs. 

Papers  have  thus  been  presented  and  discussed  upon  the 
character,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  yellow  fever ; upon 
diphtheria,  public  hygiene,  etc. 

The  founding  of  a public  dispensary  for  the  poor  desiring 
homoeopathic  remedies  has  been  under  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  society  is  every  year  increasing  its  membership  and 
extending  its  domain. 

Its  Literature. 

The  first  publication  relating  to  homoeopathy  made  at 
Nashvii’le  was  a pamphlet  explaining  the  principles  of  the  ! 
system  and  advantages  of  the  piactice,  in  answer  to  the  j 
question,  “ What  is  Homoeopathy?'  by  Dr.  George  Kei-  J 
logg,  in  1853.  No  copies  are  extant. 

In  I860,  Dr.  -J.  P.  Dake  issued  a pamphlet  of  twenty  1 
pages,  entitled  “The  Remedies  We  Use,”  in  which  an  ar-  ! 
gument  was  made  for  a more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
properties  and  powers  of  medicinal  substances. 

In  1870  the  same  writer  issued  from  the  press  of  the  ! 
Souther!:  Methodist  Publishing  House  a second  edition  of  j 
liis  work  on  “ Acute  Diseases,”  the  first  having  appeared  in  i 
18G0.  ‘ 1 


In  1874,  Dr.  T.  E.  Enloe  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Honorable  Medicine  and  Homoeopathy,”  in  vindication 
of  his  right  of  secession  from  the  old  school  and  acceptance 
j of  homoeopathy,  against  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery. 

In  1S75,  Dr.  E.  R.  Smith  issued  a pamphlet  entitled 
! “ Homoeopathy  in  Tennessee,”  in  which  was  sketched  the 
’ rise  and  progress  of  the  new  school  in  this  State. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  J.  P.  Dake  published  a pamphlet 
entitled  “ State  Medicine  and  a Medical  Institution,”  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State, 
which  had  before  it  several  bills  for  the  regulation  of  medi- 
cal men,  especially  the  prevention  of  medical  charlatanism. 

In  1877,  Dr.  William  C.  Dake  published  a work  on 
“ Diphtheria,  its  Pathology  and  Treatment,”  which  has 
had  a very  wide  circulation  among  medical  men,  and  very 
favorable  notices  from  the  medical  press  in  England  as  well 
as  in  America. 

In  1878,  Dr.  J.  P.  D;tke*  published  a work  entitled, 
“ The  Science  of  Therapeutics  iu  Outline,”  presenting  a 
complete  system  of  principles  to  be  regarded  by  men  of 
healing. 

The. practitioners  of  the  new  school  iu  Davidson  County 
are  generally  men  of  education,  acquainted  with  both  sys- 
tems, interested  in  public  as  well  as  personal  hygiene,  liberal 
in  spirit,  and  progressive  in  habit. 

"MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NASHVII.LE 
AND  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY. 

A medical  college  or  department  connected  with  the 
University  of  Nashville  was.  part  of  the  original  plan  of 
its  founders.  I)r.  Philip  Lindsley,”  who  was  president  or 
the  university  from  1824  to  1850,  began  early  to  develop 
his  comprehensive  scheme  of  a great  university  at  Nash- 
ville which  should  include  all  the  departments  and  appli- 
ances of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  his  baccalaureate  address,  delivered  iD 
1829,  I>r.  Lindsley  said, — 

“In  casting  my  eye  over  the  map  of  Tennessee,  it  struck 
me  from  the  first  that  this  was  precisely  the  place  destined 
by  Providence  for  a great  university,  it  ever  such  an  insti- 
tution were  to  exist  in  the  State.  And  in  this  opinion  . I 
am  fully  confirmed  by  several  years’  observation  and  expe- 
rienee.  I am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  maintain  a university  (I  am  not  now  speaking  of  au 
ordiuary  college)  in  any  other  town  in  the  State,  and  for 
this  single  good  reason,  were  there  no  other, — namely,  a 
medical  school,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  essentia!  and 
as  the  most  important  part  of  a real  university,  can  never 
be  sustained  except,  in  a large  town  or  city,  and  the  larger 
the  better.  Nashville  is  the  only  place  where  a medical 
school  would  even  be  thought  ot,  and  physicians  Know  tull 
well  that  such  is  the  fact.” 

Iu  many  other  speeches  and  addresses  delivered  from 
time  to  time  during  his  presidency  Dr.  Lindsley  fore- 
shadowed his  grand  scheme  of  education,  as  embraced 
under  the  general  name  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 
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termined  upon  a medical  school.  Dudley,  a man  possessing  j 
uncommon  force  of  character,  put  the  bail  in  motion,  and 
when  everybody  knew  it  would  fail  it  succeeded  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  The  first  school  in  a place,  wher- 
ever instituted,  has  succeeded.  . . , 

“ When  medical  schools  have  failed  they  have  invariably 
been  nevy schools , reared  up  in  open  opposition  to  an  existing 
one  in  the  same  place.  ...  In  the  whole  history  of  medi- 
cine in  the  South  and  West  there  never  was  so  favorable  a 
period  to  insure  the  success  of  one  as  now  at  the  proper  ! 
point.  . . . Louisville  ruined  Lexington  because  it  became,  | 
in  a professional  sense,  a ligature  upon  her  artery  of  nutri- 
tion. The  students  of  the  South  touched  Louisville  first  | 
and  were  booked.  A school  south  of  Louisville  will  cutoff  | 

her  supolies  in  like  manner.” 

1 .....  . ! 
In  other  letters  of  this  series,  still  in  the  possession  of  i 

Dr.  Cheatham,  the  plan  of  a medical  school  is  further  elab- 
orated. In  the  plan  two  leading  ideas  are  kept  prominent. 

“ 1st.  The  faculty  must  be  chiefly  of  Nashville  physi-  j 
cians.  Home  influence  of  every  importance,  for  even  talent,  j 
genius,  and  learning  in  medicine  cannot  make  head  against  ! 
local  and  partisan  opposition. 

“ 2d.  The  school  must  be  an  attache  of  the  university, 
to  secure  the  influence  of  its  name  at  home  and  that  of  its  1 
eleves  abroad.”  r 

It  appears  from  a diary  kept  by  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley*  ] 
that  he  began  to  move  in  the  matter  Oct.  22, 1819,  on  which  ! 
day  he  called  ou  Dr.  Caldwell,  who  was  in  Nashville,  at-  j 
tempting  to  organize  a medical  faculty  and  establish  a j 
school.  In  this  scheme  Drs.  Winston  and  Buchanan  took  j 
an  active  part.  They  applied  to  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley 
to  take  the  chair  ot  chemistry.  Nothing  resulted  from  tins  ; 
effort.  Dr,  Lindsley  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  visiting  j 
the  medical  schools  of  Louisville,  New  York,  and  others.  ! 
On  his  return  in  the  spring  he  had  free  consultations  with  j 
Dr.  Charles  K.  Winston  concerning  a plan  of  a medical  i 
school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  university.  Dr.  Winston  I 
fully  seconded  the  plan.  The  diary  says:  “ Aug.  20,  1850. 

— Opened  my  medical  project  to  11.  J.  Meigs  (one  of  the  . | 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville).  Pretty  busy  at  j 
it  after  this.”  From  the  2d  to  the  28th  of  September,  Dr-  J 
Lindsley  was  constantly  engaged  in  working  up  an  interest 
and  in  forming  the  medical  club,  which  was  soon  after,  by  ! 
the  power  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  university,  converted 
into  the  medical  faculty. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  Dr.  Bowling,  read  to  the 
trustees  by  tlm  lion.  E.  H.  Ewing: 


“To  the  Trustees  of  the  Nashville  University-:  i 
“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  popular  ; 
voice  here  is  in  favor  of  a medical  school.  Many  attempts 
have  heretofore  been  made  in  vain  to  meet  the  expectations  ! 
of  the  public  upon  the  subject.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  j 
way  of  this  enterprise,  a3  is  shown  by  its  history  running  j 
through  a period  pi  filtecn  years,  has  been  menus  to  put  ic 
in  successful  operation.  We  propose  to  supply  this  desider- 
atum from  our  private  resources,  and  to  chance  the  result  for 
reimbursement.  Wc  ask  of  you,  gentlemen,  only  a recogni- 
tion and  the  loan  of  your  college  buildings  for  the  period  of 
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twenty  years.  Wc  wish  to  have  the  solo  management  of 
the  department  ourselves  : 

“j First. — Because  experience  and  the  history  of  similar 
institutions  show  that  this  power  is  safest  with  those  most 
deeply  interested  ; and 

‘■'Secondly. — Because  this  will  be  an  enterprise  iu  which 
we  will  have  invested  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  money, 
and  would,  on  that  account,  desire  to  be  untrammeled  in 
the  management  of  it. 

“ We  herewith  exhibit  the  constitution  which,  in  the 
event  of  our  recognition,  is  to  regulate  the_  internal  affairs 
of  the  department,  and  which  will  more  clearly  illustrate 
our  plan  of  a medical  college. 

“ We  ask,  if  our  proposition  be  favorably  received,  such 
action  on  your  part  as  will  insure  us  against  molestation  by 
your  successors  in  the  possession  of  the  buildings  and  the 
professorships  which  you  will  confer  upon  us. 

“ The  history  of  the  medical  colleges  in  America  is  but  the 
history  of  broils  and  difficulties.  Most  of  these  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  are  legitimately  referable  to  the  fact  that 
in  nearly  all  of  them  the  tenure  of  the  professorship  is  ex- 
clusively dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  trustees  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  to  the  fact  that  the  professor 
has  no  pecuniary  interest  separate  and  apart  from  his  fees 
in  the  institution,  in  this  organization  die  professors  are 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  length  of  their  lease,  and  by 
the  great  sweetener  of  labor,- — the  hope  of  reward.  They 
wiil  feel  that  the  fruition  for  which  they  so  zealously  toil 
will  not  be  stricken  untasted  from  the  lips  and  conferred  by 
capricious  taskmasters  on  new  favorites,  and  that  the  adage 
‘ One  shall  sow  and  another  reap’  shall  not  be  the  bit- 
ter end  of  their  labors.  Tney  wal  nave  money  invested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  prudence  incident  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  man  will  suggest  the  energy  necessary  to  make 
the  investment  profitable.  Some  of  them  have  grown  gray 
in  the  toils  of  the  profession  which  they  now  propose  to 
teach,  and  whatever  of  reputation  has  accrued  to  them  from 
a life  of  labor  and  self-denial  they  also  invest  in  this  enter- 
prise. Others,  younger,  bind  the  bright  hopes  of  a suuny 
future  firmly  to  the  destinies  of  this  effort. 

“ We  prefer  no  claims  superior  to  those  of  our  co-laborers 
in  an  arduous  and  responsible  profession.  We  propose  to  do 
what  we  believe  ought  to  be  done,  and  what  public  senti- 
ment demands,  to  establish  a medical  college  in  Nashville. 
We  contend  that  it  is  the  sublimity  of  human  foil v fur 
medical  men  to  sit  idly  prating  about  the  necessity  of  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  medical  literature,  and  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  medical  colleges  tends  to  depress  it,  when 
daily  observation  demonstrates  that  precisely  in  proportion 
as  regularly  educated  medical  gentlemen  declioe  the  labor 
of  teaching,  and  of  thus  multiplying  regular  physicians, 
audacious  empiricism  organizes  hot-beds  for  generating  its 
swaggering  offspri ng. 

“ Nashville,  the  great  political  and  mercantile  emporium 
of  the  State,  has  contented  itself  wi;h  a medical  college  on 
paper  for  fifteen  years,  during  which  long  period  it  has  not 
added  a single  member  to  the  regular  profession,  and  the 
result  of  this  medical  paralysis  is  that  two  empirical  colleges 
in  the  State  arc  now  in  successful  operation. t This  is  ele- 
f 1S63, 
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vating  the  standard  of  medicine  with  a vengeance.  It  is  j 
infinitely  more  sensible  for  qualified  medical  men  to  struggle  | 
energetically  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public  for  phy-  j 
sicians  than  by  ‘ masterly  inactivity’  to  permit  empiricism  | 
to  do  it  for  them.  The  people  every  where  manifest  a de-  j 
cided  preference  for  regular  physicians,  if  they  can  procure  j 
them,  and  whenever,  aud  not  before,  the  supply  equals  the  I 
demand,  empiricism  perishes.  The  number  of  medical  col-  j 
leges  cannot  be  limited  by  the  power  of  trustees  of  uuiver-  j 
sities  in  'a  republic.  There  is  a higher  resort  which  has  | 
always  been  found  available,  the  State  Legislature,  and 
medical  colleges  will  be  multiplied  by  statutory  provision, 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  or  the  peculiar  views  of  trustees 
of  universities,  and  a large  majority  of  medical  colleges  in 
the  United  States  at  this  hour  exist  on  that  basis.  The 
argument,  therefore,  that  universities  ought  not  to  mul- 
tiply medical  departments  because  there  are  already 
enough  for  a healthy  condition  of  medical  science  utterly  • 
fails,  inasmuch  as  a constant  successful  demand  upon  Leg- 
islatures for  additional  charters  demonstrates  that  iu  the 
estimation  of  the  people  there  are  not  enough ; and  when 
the  people  and  the  doctors  are  at  issue,  it  does  not  require 
the  wisdom  of  a Solomon  to  foresee  which  party  will 
triumph. 

“ Is  it  contended  that  there  is  not  medical  talent  enough- 
in  this,  the  metropolis  of  a great  State,  to  teach  the  healing 
art  ? We  reply,  it  is  to  just  such  talent  that  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  chivalrous  people  of  Tennessee  are  entrusted. 

“ Is  it  contended  that  greater  advantages  can  be  secured 
to  the  medical  student  in  the  great  transmontane  institu- 
tions? We  reply  that  they  will  remain  open  to  suck  as 
have  means  or  inclination  to  patronize  them. 

“ All  we  ask  is  the  privilege  of  teaching  such  as  are 
willing  to  be  taught  at  home,  and  by  us,  and  we  have  no 
fears  of  the  result. 

“ Wo  ask  of  the  university  extraordinary  powers , — the 
entire  control  of  our  own  department  for  a term  of  years. 
We  render  to  the  university  in  return  extraordinary  ad- 
vantages, — making  ourselves  liable  to  heavy  expenses  for 
the  sake  of  starting  this  department,  when  it  is  quite  un- 
certain whether  our  success  will  pay  for  our  venture.  For 
the  time  being  we  serve  as  active  interested  agents  of  the 
university  in  procuring  funds  to  erect  additional  buildings 
needed  by  the  department,  and  in  getting  up  a medical 
library  and  museum,  all  of  which  will  be  the  absolute  prop- 
erty of  the  university  when  this  agreement  ceases. 

“ We  respectfully  solicit  your  early  action  in  this  matter, 
with  the  assurance  that,  whatever  that  action  mav  be,  we 
shall  continue  to  maintain  the  conviction  of  your  wise,  pru- 
dent, and  patriotic  intentions. 

“John  M.  Watson,  3LD. 

“ W.  K.  Bowling,  M.D. 

“ Robert  M.  Porter,  M.D. 

“ A.  H.  Buchanan,  M.D. 

“ Charles  K.  Winston,  M.D. 

“J.  Berrien  Lindslev,  M.D. 

“Nashville,  Sept.  28,  lSoC.’’ 

Immediately  after  the  reading  a committee  composed  of 
Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  Messrs.  Washington,  Williams,  Bass, 


and  Meigs,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  above 'medical 
gentlemen  freely  and  fully  and  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board.  Accordingly,  at.  the  next  meeting,  the', com- 
mittee report  that  “ the  committee  to-  whom  was  referred 

I 

the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Nashville,  as  contained  in  the 
plan  and  memorial  submitted  to  this  board  by  Messrs.  W. 
K.  Bowling,  Robert  M.  Porter,  Charles  K.  Winston,  John 
M.  Watson.  John  B.  Lindsley  and  A.  II.  Buchanan,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  the  plan  on  which,  said  department  is 
proposed  to  be  organized  and  conducted,  and  the  known 
character  and  ability  of  those  who  propose  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  give  to  the  public  and  this  board  the  strongest 
hope  of  success,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  give 
to  said  department  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  new  college 
building,  etc.,  ....  for  the  term  of  twenty-two  years,  as 
proposed  in  said  memorial,  and  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  this  board  to  prepare  articles  of  agree- 
ment, to  be  executed  by  the  proper  officers  of  this  board  on 
our  part,  setting  forth  the  terms  on  which  the  grant  or 
lease  is  proposed  to  be  made  and  said  department  estab- 
lished. 

“ Signed,  “ Felix  Robertson, 

“ Thomas  Washington, 

“ Will.  "Williams, 

“ R.  J.  Meigs, 

“John  M.  Bass. 


“ Oct.  11,  1S50.” 


Agreeably  to  this  report,  it  was  on  motion  of  John  M. 
Bass, 

Resolved,  That  a medical  department  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  university,  . . . and  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  draw  the  articles  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  university  aud  the  professsors  in  the  medical  de- 
partment thus  created,  etc.”  Messrs.  Ewing,  Meigs,  aud 
Bass  were  appointed  on  said  committee. 

The  board  then  proceeded  to  an  election  of  professors  in 
the  Medical  Department  in  the  University  of  Nashville, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  to 
fill  the  chairs,  viz. : John  M.  Watson,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  ; A.  11.  Buchanan,  M.D., 
Surgery;  Wr.  K.  Bowling,  M.D.,  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  C.  K.  Winston,  31. D.,  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  ; Robert  M.  Porter,  31  D..  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology; J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  31. D.,  Chemistry  aud  Pharmacy. 

At  the  next  meeting,  Friday,  Oct.  IS.  1S50.  on  motiou, 
it  was 

'•■Resolved,  That  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing— viz  , 3Iessrs.  Ewing,  Meigs,  and  Bass — be  authorized 
to  conclude  a contract  with  the  professors  of  the  3Iedieul 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  that  any 
agreement  which  they  iu  their  discretion  might  enter  into 
with  said  professors  should  bo  binding  on  this  board.’’ 

The  indenture  between  tiie  university  aud  the  professors 
in  the  newly  created  medical  department,  signed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees,  Ewing,  3leigs,  and  Bass, 
on  the  part  of  the  university,  and  by  the  newiy-crcued 
professors  on  the  part  of  the  medical  department,  says  that 
the  latter  “■  shall  peaceably  and  quietly  have,  hold,  and 
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occupy,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  ground 
and  premises  hereby  devised,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for 
and  duiing  the  said  term  of  twenty-two  years,  hereby 
granted  without  any  lawful  let.  trouble,  denial,  or  inter- 
ruption of  or  by  the  said  University  of  Nashville,  or  any 
person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim  by,  from,  or  j 
under  the  same.”  To  the  aforesaid  professors  is  further-  j 
more  granted  the  power  “ in  case  of  vacancies  in  any  of  said 
professorships  to  nominate  successors,  and  the  right,  and 
poiccr  of  changing,  abolishing,  or  vacating  ■professorships 
and  right  and  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment as  fully  as  the  trustees  tliemselocs,  free  from  inter- 
ference of  said  trustees  during  the  term  aforesaid.” 

The  government  adopted  for  the  college  was  extremely 
simple.  There  were  to  be  two  officers,  each  to  be  elected 
annually, — viz.,  a president  of  the  faculty  to  call  meetings 
and  preside  at  them,  and  a dean  upon  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  managing  the  entire  machinery  at  home  and  of 
representing  the  institution  abroad,  lie  appoints  janitors 
and  all  operatives,  and  is  the  sole  custodian  of  the  building 
and  its  contents.  The  institution  has  never  had  a treasurer, 
the  dean  managing  the  public  funds.  When  the  graduating 
fees,  matriculating  fees,  and  other  resources  of  the  dean 
were  insufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  college,  the 
balance  was  provided  for  by  pro  rata  assessments  upon  each 
professor.  In  early  years,  while  furnishing  the  museum, 
these  assessments  were  often  very  heavy,  but  in  those  years 
were  cheerfully  met.  From  time  to  time  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  officers,  but  always 
failed.  Prof.  Winston  has  held  the  office  of  president  of 
the  faculty  from  the  beginning.  Prof.  Liudsley  held  the 
office  of  dean  the  first  six  years,  when  he  resigned.  .Prof. 
Eve  then  heiu  it  two  years,  and  Prof.  W.  Iv.  Bowling 
ten  years,  and,  though  re-elected  unanimously,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  18G7,  resigued,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
on  the  1st  of  April  following.  Prof.  Lindsiey  was  elected 
to  the  deanship  for  the  year  after  the  1st  day  of  April, 
1SG8. 

The  eminently  just  and  conservative  rule  was  adopted 
that  a majority  of  the  professors  should  rule,  but  should 
have  no  power  to  make  the  fees  of  different  chairs  unequal. 

A majority  could  assess  each  professor  to  any  amount.  The 
professor’s  remedy  was  resignation  if  he  did  not  like  the 
assessment,  and  if  he  did  not  pay  his  assessment  within 
ninety  days  after  it  was  agreed  on  by  a majority  of  the 
faculty  and  recorded  by  the  deau,  that  fact  was  to  be  taken 
as  his  resignation  without  further  action  of  the  faculty.  In 
prosperous  times  these  rules  would  be,  and  were,  regarded  | 
as  just  and  proper,  but  when  assessments,  however  neces- 
sary, swallowed  up  fees  almost  to  the  last  dollar,  the  more 
stringently  organized  could  sec  no  beauty  in  assessments, 
and  would  defy  majorities. 

The  medical  department  of  the  university  being  thus  or- 
ganized, Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  was  added  to  the  faculty  as 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery. 

“ AH  things  being  now  ready,”  says  Prof.  Thomas 
Menecs,  “ the  next  step  in  the  development  of  a medical 
school  was  to  command  a class.  The  department,  guided 
by  the  wisdom  and  impelled  by  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  j 
of  its  gifted  founders,  burst,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  1 


Jupiter,  at  or.ee  into  maturity,  in  full  panoply  and  rich  in 
all  the  appointments  of  utility,  and  commanded  the  largest, 
first  class  that  any  institution  of  the  kind  had  -ever  done 
in  this  country,  and  I doubt  not,  I may.,  add,  in  the 

world.  . . . 

“ So  pleased  were  the  trustees  with  the  management  and 
success  of  the  department  that  early  in  the  period  of  the 
first  lease  to  the  faculty  they  added  twenty  years’  additional 
time  to  their  right  to  occupy  and  control  it,  provided  they 
would  still  add  to  and  amplify  their  museum  and  apparatus, 
which  was  agreed  to  and  done.  She  continued  to  add,  by 
her  success  and  achievements,  to  the  lustre  and  brilliancy 
of  her  fame,  until,  in  the  language  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman already  quoted,  ; W hen  the  war  came,  tho  eagle 
plumage  of  our  medical  school  was  already  bathing  iu  the 
sun,  the  cynosure  of  the  republics  of  science  throughout 
the  world.’ 

“By  tine  convulsions  and  vicissitudes  of  war  she  was 
crippled,  but  not  crushed.  Cato,  when  informed  that  his 
sen  had  been  slain  in  battle,  answered  something  like  this : 
‘1  shouid  have  blushed  had  my  house  stood  and  prospered 
amid  scenes  like  these.’ 

“ Though  wounded  and  temporarily  arrested  in  her  pro- 
gress, she  still  lives,  and  in  the  spirit  of  honorable  and 
glorious  rivalry  offers  again  tire  gauntlet  to  those  of  her 
competitors  who  were  more  fortunately  situated  in  relation 
to  the  calamities  of  that  struggle,  with  the  assurance  that 
she  will  not  only  deserve  victory,  but  again  wrest  it  from, 
temporary  defeat. 

“ In  carrying  out  this  determination  we  are  being  nobly 
sustained  by  the  trustees,  who,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
came  forward  and  added  thirteen  years  to  our  existing 
lease,  giving  us  an  aggregate  of  thirty  years  of  unexpired 
possession,  conditioned  that  the  lessees  would  build  a 
hospital  attached  to  the  college  buildings. 

“ Already,  with  all  modern  improvements,  the  beautiful, 
magnificent,  and  imposing  structure  is  there,  and  has  been 
utilized  during  two  sessions.*  Thus  fully  equipped,  with 
ail -the  appointments  of  a first-class  medical  college,  I say 
we  again  kinuiy  and  fraternally,  yet  boldly,  offer  the  gauge 
in  honorable  rivalry  to  the  most  flattered,  proud,  and  petted 
of  fortune’s  favorites,  arid  are  willing  to  abide  the  arbitra- 
ment of  time  for  the  result. 

“ The  faculty  of  this  institution  has  furnished  to  the 
American  Medical  Association  two  presidents  and  five  vice- 
presidents, — an  honor  which  I believe  has  been  conferred 
upon  no  other  college  iu  America. 

“ I will  not  stop  to  panegyrize  the  great  names  of  its 
founders.  Their  works  are  their  proudest  eulogists.  They 
have  erected  for  themselves  a monument  imperishable  as 
the  noble  profession  to  the  culture  and  elevation  of  which 
they  have  contributed  so  much,  and  high  upon  whose  roll 
of  fame  have  inscribed  their  names  in  letters  of  living  light, 
to  cheer  and  animate  its  votaries  who  are  to  follow  them  to 
high  resolves,  lofty  aspirations,  and  noble  achievements. 

“ So  much  for  the  Medical  Department  of  the  L niver- 
sity  of  Nashville,  which  has  been  adopted  by  \ anderbiit 
University.  This  medical  department  now  represents  each 


* A idrc'as  of  Prof.  Meuccs,  delivered  in  IS77. 
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one  of  these  universities,  distinct  in  their  faculty  ovganiza-  , 
tions,  yet  joint  in  their  teaching.  We  have  their  endorse- 
ment with  the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  \ 
Medicine  in  the  name  of  each  institution.  We  teach  the  j 
classes  jointly,  each  having  all  the  facilities  of  the  other.” 

This  arrangement  between  the  two  universities  was  con-  ; 
summated  in  1871.  The  college  is  now  known  as  the  j 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  of  1 
Vanderbilt  University.  Since  1ST!  the  courses  of  lectures  ; 
have  been  delivered  to  the  medical  students  of  the  two 
universities  in  the  same  halls,  each  enjoying  like  facilities. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  beeu  costly  improvements 
in  the  buildings,  one  result  of  which  is  the  most  elegant 
auditorium  in  the  United  States,  lighted,  heated,  and  seated 
in  conformity  with  the  most  recent  modern  designs.  The 
hospital,  under  the  same  roof,  has  been  doubled  in  capacity 
and  refitted  in  a style  to  meet  all  requirements  of  a first-  j 
class  institution  of  the  kind.  The  class  of  1879—80  is  the  | 
largest  which  has  assembled  since  the  war,  numbering  j 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  j 
to  state  that  the  class,  in  its  literary  acquirements  and  [ 
aptitude  for  study,  gives  evidence  of  an  active  revival  of  | 
education  in  the  South.  This  school  has  a great  reputa- 
tion. Its  alumni,  now  aggregating  two  thousand  two  hun-  | 
dred  in  number,  are  found  in  all  the  Southern  and  in  mauy 
of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union.  From  its  origin  to  j 
the  present  time  the  school  has  beeu  remarkably  fortunate  j 
in  having  a faculty  composed  of  able  and  experienced  phy- 
sicians,— gentlemen  whose  reputation  is  by  no  means  cou- 
' _ v 
fined  to  Nashville  or  Tennessee.  From  the  start  its  success  | 

was  insured.  Students  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  South  | 
to  its  lecture-halls,  which  were  soon  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity. 

The  buildings  of  the  medical  college  are  situated  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city,  between  College  and  Market  j 
Streets,  and  occupy  an  entire  square. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  matriculates  and 
graduates  of  the  school  from  its  beginning  to  the  present 
time : 


Pates.  Matriculates. 

.1851-52 121 

1853- 54 220 

1854- 55 201 

1850-57 419 

1857-58  353 

18.58-59 436 

1S59-60 456 

1860- 61 399 

1861- 62 102 

1862-33 32 

1 $63-64 45 

1S61  33 

1364-65 75 

1865- 66 127 

1866- 67 192 

1867- 63 209 

1868- 69 20 1 

1869- 70 Is6 

1870- 71  203 

1371  -72 210 

1873- 7,4.. 245 

1874- 75 210 

1875- 76 242 

1876- 77 248 

1377  65 

1377-7S 260 

1878-79 282 

1379-Su 340 


6091 


Graduates. 

33 

36 

71 

93 

85 


I 


to  I 

109 


163 

lot 

141 


I 


24 


y 
15 
1 1 


54 

56 

83 

71 

58 

66 


09 

72 

71 


| 


63 
70 
31 
1 0 1 
116 
142 


i 


2200 
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Faculties. — Iti  .1854,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Jennings- was' made 
professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine.  In  1855,  Dr.  R. 
M.  Porter,  professor  of  anatomy,  died,  and  Professor  Jen- 
nings was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  During 
the  civil  war  lectures  in  the  medical  department  were  sus- 
pended, but  in  18G5  its  doors  were  reopened.  In  13G3, 
Professor  A.  II.  Buchanan  died,  and,  on  the  reopening  of 
the  school,  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  was  made  professor  of  phys- 
iology. In  LSG6,  Professor  John  M.  SVatson  died,  and 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  was  tided  by  the  election  of  Dr.  W. 
T.  Briggs,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  institution  as 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  since  its  foundation,  and  as  adjunct 
professor  of  anatomy  for  some  time.  In  18G7,  Professors 
Eve,  Jennings,  and  Jones  retired  from  the  faculty,  and,  in 
18GS,  Drs.  Maddin,  Callender,  Nichol,  T.  B.  Buchanan, 
and  Y.  S.  Lindsley  were  elected  members  respectively  to 
the  chairs  of  institutes,  materia  meuicn,  diseases  of  the  chest 
and  clinical  medicine  and  anatomy  an.d  surgical  anatomy. 
Professor  Briggs  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  surgery, 
and  Professor  Winston  from  that  of  materia  rncdiea  to  that 
of  obstetrics.  In  1870,  Professor  Callender  retired  from 
the  chair  of  materia  medica,  and  was  made  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  Professor 
Nichol  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica.  In 
1873.  Professors  J.  B.  Lindsley,  W.  K.  Bowling,  and  C. 
K.  Winston  retired  from  tiie  school,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Salford 
was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Professor  Mad- 
din was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  practice  of  medicine, 
Professor  \Y.  L.  Nichol  to  that  of  obstetrics,  Professor  Y. 
S.  Lindsley  to  that  of  institutes,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Menees 
was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  materia  medica.  In  1S74, 
Professor  T.  B.  Buchanan  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Summers.  Jr.  Pro- 
fessor Nichol  resigned  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  and  Professor 
Menees  was  transferred  to  it,  and  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Atchison 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  materia  medica.  The  chair  cf 
diseases  of  women  and  children  was  made  at  this  time,  and 
Professor  W L.  Nichol  was  elected  to  fili#  it.  In  1875, 
Professor  Paui  F.  Eve  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
school,  filling  for  two  years  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery. 
Iu  1877,  Professor  Bowling  also  renewed  his  connection  in 
the  chair  of  malaria!  diseases,  which  he  held  until  1873. 
In  1880,  Professor  Summers  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Professor  V.  S.  Lindsley,  and  Pro- 
fessor Callender  was  made  professor  of  physiology  and  psy- 
chology. Dr.  C.  S.  Briggs  was  made  adjunct  to  the  chair 
of  surgery.  The  demonstratorship  of  anatomy  in  the  in- 
stitution has  been  filled,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  by 
Drs.  W.  T.  Briggs,  Y.  S.  Lindsley,  H.  M.  Compton,  C.  S. 
Briggs.  T.  W.  Menees,  and  O.  H.  Menees.  The  faculty  is 
at  present  organized  as  follows  : 

Eben  S.  Stearns,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Nashville. 

London  C.  Garland,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 
University. 

Faculty. — William  T.  Briggs,  M.D.,*  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery; Thomas  L.  Maddin,  M D.,  Professor  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine  ; 
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William  L.  Nicho!,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children  and  of  Clinical  Medicine;  John  II.  Callender, 
M.P.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology  ; Van  S. 
Lindsley,  31.1).,*  Professor  of  Anatomy  ; Thomas  Mences,* 

31. D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics;  James  31.  Salford,  31. D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry;  Thomas  A.  Atchison,  I'LL.,  I'ro- 
fessor  of  3Iateria  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Preventive 
3Iedicine;  C.  S.  Briggs,  31. D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery ; Orville  II.  Mcnees,  31. D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Ambrose  Morrison.  31. D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Physi- 
ology ; W.  D.  Haggard,  31. D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  Ob- 
stetrics; William  G.  Ewing,  31  D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of  j 
Chemistry;  II.  W.  Steger,  31. D.,  Assistant  to  Chair  of 
Practice  ; Orville  II.  3Ienees,  31. D.,  Assistant  to  Chair 
of  Anatomy. 

Thomas  L.  31addin,  3I.D.,*  President  of  the  Faculty. 

W.  T.  Briggs,  31. D.,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Thomas  3Ienees,  31. D.,  Dean  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

James  31.  Salford,  31. D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

SHELBY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1-357  as  the  medical  de- 
partment of  a projected  university  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  and  is  so  designated  in  the  charter 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  The  influence 
of  Southern  3Iethodism  was  crystallizing  at  Nashville.  The 
establishment  of  a “ central  university”  at  this  point  was 
deemed  essential.  A.  L.  P.  Green,  D.D.,  was  in  the  front  i 
of  this  movement.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  stepped  forward  ! 
and  solved  the  financial  difficulty.  Therefore,  out  of  grati-  | 
tude  to  him,  it  was  deemed  just  and  proper  that  iiL  name  j 
should  be  perpetuated  and  honored  by  substituting  it  for  j 
“ Central  University,”  of  which  Shelby  College  was  the  j 
medical  department.  The  unprecedented  success  of  the  ! 
educational  enterprises  of  Nashville,  and  especially  of  the  I 
3Iedieal  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  the 
estimation  of  prudent  and  wise  councilors,  justified  the 
founding  of  another  medical  school.  Its  organization  was 
committed  to  John  P.  Ford,  31. D.,  John  II.  Callender, 
31. D.,  and  Thomas  L.  3Iaddin,  31. D. 

The  buildings  were  situated  on  Broad  Street,  between 
Vine  and  Spruce  Streets,  on  the  site  at  present  occupied  by 
that  model  of  beautiful  architecture,  the  United  States 
Custom-House.  They  were  commodious,  beautifully  situ-  J 
ated,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  medical  ] 
teaching.  Immediately  adjoining,  and  under  the  same 
roof,  was  the  City  Charity  Hospital, -averaging  about,  one 
hundred  patients,  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  faculty,  furnishing  ample  material  for  clinical  instruc- 
tion. The  equipment  in  museum,  materia  medica,  cabinet, 
and  chemical  apparatus  was  of  the  most  approved  plans 
fur  didactic  illustration,  and  would  compare  favorably  with 
any  school  in  the  country. 

The  faculty  consisted  of  gentlemen  eminent  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  viz.  : E.  B.  Ilaskins,  31. D..  Professor  of 
Practice  of  3Iedicine  and  Clinical  3Iedicine  ; John.  Freder- 
ick May,  31. D.,  Professor  of  Surgery' and  Clinical  Surgcrv; 


I John  P.  Ford,  31. D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical 
Obstetrics  ; Thomas  L.  31  addin,  31. D.,  Professor  of  An- 
atomy and  Histology;  Daniel  F.  Wright,  31. P,,  Professor 
of  Physiology  ; John  31.  Callender,  31.  D . Professor  of  31a- 
teria  3Iediea  and  Therapeutics;  Henri  Ervin,  31. D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  ; 31.  Compton,  31. D.,  Demonstrator  in 
Practical  Anatomy. 

Thus  equipped  and  appointed,  Shelby  3Iedieai  College 
opened  its  first  session  in  the  fall  of  1357  with  an  ethical 
standard  shaped  closely  upon  the  requirements  of  the  best- 
organized  schools  in  tire  country.  After  a successful  career 
of  three  sessions,  the  first  numbering  eighty-five,  the  third 
one  hundred  and.  twenty  students,  in  common  with  all  other 
institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  South,  its  doors 
were  closed  by  the  events  of  our  civil  war.  The  buildings 
were  impressed  for  hospital  purposes,  then  barracks  for  sol- 
diers, and  finally  barracks  for  refugees,  and  were  thus  u=ed 
to  tire  close  of  the  war.  With  buildings  dilapidated,  mu- 
seum, cabinets,  and  chemical  apparatus  a mass  of  rubbish, 
and  with  only?  a minority  of  the  faculty  surviving,  the  insti- 
tution was  in  bad  plight  for  reorganization. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  3Iedical  Department  of  the 
University7  of  Nashville,- in  1867,  Drs.  Callender  and  Mad- 
din  were  invited  to  chairs  in  that  school.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  3Iedicai  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University  is  Shelby 
j 3Iedical  College  resuscitated.  These  gentlemen  have  the 

I gratification  of  having  contributed  to  its  union  with  the 
I c 

3Tedieal  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  un-cter 
one  organization  and  one  faculty.  Shelby  College  exists 
to-day  in  honored  fellowship  with  the  other  departments  of 
this  splendid  institution, — the  outcome  of  a great  man’s 
philanthropy,  a pride  and  benefaction  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  a sure  promise  of  a higher  civilization  to  the  future. 

NASHVILLE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE— MEDICAL  D FILAR  T- 
MEXX  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  187G, — 
the  national  Centennial  year.  It  was  founded  by  Drs.  Dun- 
J can  Eve  and  W.  F.  Glenn,  who  drew  from  the  faculty  of 
j the  Medical  Department,  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
Vanderbilt  University  the  renowned  Prof.  Paul  F.  Eve, 
31. 1).,  who  with  Drs.  T,  B.  Buchanan,  George  S.  Blackie, 
W.  P.  Jones,  J.  J.  Abernethy,  aud  others  constituted  the 
faculty  of  the  young  medical  college. 

The  first  session  of  this  institution  was  commenced  31 arch 
5,  1377,  under  most  flattering  prospects  ; the  number  of  stu- 
dents graduated  was  greater  than  that  of  any  medical  col- 
lege, for  the  first  session,  in  the  United  States. 

The  faculty  represented  a larger  number  of  specialists,  or 
professors  of  special  departments  in  medicine  and  surgery, 
than  any  similar  institution  in  the  Soutn. 

In  1879  an  overture  was  made  the  faculty  by  the  trus- 
j tees  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  formerly  the  East  Ton- 
i nessce  University,  located  at  Knoxville,  Torn,  , to  become 
! their  medical  department,  and  an  agreement  was  entered 
; into,  forming  as  the  college  did  a most  formidable  alliance, 
i In  the  spring  of  this  same  year  a dental  department  was  es- 
j tablished,  being  the  first  dental  school  in  the  South.  This 
j department,  like  the  medical,  has  met  with  the  most  signal 
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The  Nashville  Medical  College — Medical  Department,  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee — has  advocated  from  its  estab- 
lishment a high  standard  of  medical  education,  and  to  this 
end  has  required  a vigorous  examination  of  its  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  D.DS.  The  college  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  College  Association. 

The  college  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  North  Market 
Street,  just  below  the  public  square,  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Among  the  recent  improvements  added  to  the  coliege 
building  is  the  erection  of  several  large  furnaces  underneath 
the  floor,  to  be  used  in  heating  the  different  departments 
during  the  winter,  and  the  construction  of  a stack  chimney 
in  connection  with  the  furnaces,  which  wili  also  act  as  a 
ventilating  shaft.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  new  lecture-hall,  with  a seating  capacity  for 
four  hundred  students.  The  seats  are  admirably  arranged 
and  every  convenience  possible  added.  The  ceiling  of  this 
department,  at  a cost  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
has  been  beautifully  frescoed  with  designs  showing  the  dif- 
ferent industrial  enterprises  of  the  State. 

The  amphitheatre  wili  accommodate  an  equal  number  of 
students.  It  is  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and  a weli- 
arrange A skylight  floods  the  apartment  with  light. 

The  dissecting  department  is  probably  better  arranged  for 
the  work  which  its  name  indicates  than  that  of  any  other 
medical  institution  in  America.  It  consists  of  a long  ball  j 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  on  each  side  of  i 

° . ° i 

which  are  eighteen  rooms. 

The  library,  which  is  yet  incomplete,  contains  several  j 

hundred  standard  medical  works  and  books  of  reference,  to  I 

| 

which  the  students  have  free  access. 

The  museum  is  contained  in  a large  and  well  lighted  j 
room.  A variety  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomical  speci-  j 
mens  have  been  collected,  besides  models  in  plaster  and  i 
wax.  The  museum  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  South.  Here  can  also  be  seen  Dr.  Eve’s 
private  collections  in  lithotomy,  second  in  number  oniy  to 
those  of  Dr.  Gross. 

The  following  are  the  professors: 

George  8.  Blackie,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology,  and  President  of  the  Faculty  ; W.  P.  .Jones, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Insanity  and  State  Medicine;  T'cering  | 
J.  Roberts,  M.D  , Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  j 
Med  ieine;  J.  Bunyan  Stephens,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ob-  I 
stetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifery;  Duncan  Eve,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery  and  Cliuieal  Surgery,  j 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  J.  S.  Nowlin,  M.D.,  Professor  ! 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women  ; W.  M.  j 
Vcrtrees,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics and  Clinical  Medicine;  T.  0.  Summers,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgical  Anatomy  ; William 
F.  Gienn,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Venereal  Dis- 
eases ; A.  Blitz,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  and  Surgical  i 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  ; William  G.  Brier.,  M.D.,  j 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  J.  G.  Siu-  I 
clair,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Surgery  and  l)is-  j 
eases  of  the  Throat;  Robert  Russell,  M.D. , D.D.S..  Pro-  I 
fessor  of  Operative  Dentistry  ; J.  Y.  Crawford,  M.D.,  ! 
D.DS.,  Prut  bssoc  of  Mechanical  Dontistiy  ; Paul  F.  Eve,  I 
M D.,  J.  A.  Rogers,  MI).,  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy;  i 


W.  L.  Desmukcs,  D.D.S.,  GiHington  Chisholm,  D.D.S., 
J.  F.  Stephens,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrators  of  Dentistry. 

NASHVILLE  INEIRM A RT. 

Nashville  Infirmary,  corner  of  College  and  Priestly 
Streets,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Baxter,  M.D.,  established  in  1S7G,  is  situated  in  the  high- 
est and  most  salubrious  part  of  the  city  of  Nashville. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  provided  with  all  the  modern 
oud  improved  conveniences  for  the  treatment  of  medical  and 
surgical  diseases,  it  offers  extraordinary  inducements  to 
patients  coming  to  the  city  as  a quiet  retreat  during  their 
sojourn.  The  faculty  of  tire  Medical  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  and  of  Vanderbilt  University  con- 
stitute the  medical  and  surgical  staff  of  the  infirmary.  A 
skilled  corps  of  nurses  is  in  constant  attendance,  and  a com- 
petent resident  physician  has  immediate  charge  of  the 
patients.  The  lying-in  department  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  infirmary,  and  thorough  privacy  is  as- 
sured in  such  cases.  Every  effoit  is  taken  by  the  consult- 
ing staff  and  the  superintendent  to  render  the  stay  of 
patients  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  to  that  end  they  seek 
to  make  the  infirmary  as  comfortable  and  home-like  as 
possible.  Board  in  the  wards,  five  dollars  tier  week  ; ia 
private  rooms,  from  eight  to  fourteen  dollars  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

O 

NASHVILLE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

One  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  Nashville  is 
its  Board  of  Health.  In  no  city,  however  naturally  healthy, 
can  there  be  permanent  immunity  from  sickness,  especially 
from  th c rciv  ucrcs  of  prcvnilinir  opidciuics,  v* h ore  the  ] p ty ? 
and  conditions  of  health  are  habitually  violated.  This 
principle  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Nashville  Medical 
Society  in  1866,  when  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  cholera 
in  many  portions  of  the  United  States  created  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  city,  and  they  sounded  the  note  of  warn- 
ing to  the  municipal  government  to  ward  off  the  impending 
danger  by  wise  and  timely  sanitary  measures.  In  this 
movement  the  Board  of  Health  of  Nashville  had  its  incep- 
tion. The  president  of  the  medical  society,  Dr.  C.  K. 
Winston,  called  a meeting  of  the  profession  at  the  office 
of  Dr.  T.  L.  Maddin,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  Juno, 
1866,  at  which  time  and  place  two  physicians  were  selected 
for  sanitary  work  in  each  ward  of  the  city.  The  names 
and  wards  were  as  follows : 

First  Ward. — W.  A.  Cheatham  and  J.  R.  Buist. 

Second  Ward. — J..C.  Newnan  and  II  31.  Compton. 

Third  Ward. — T.  L.  Maddin  and  W.  L.  Nichol. 

Fourth  Ward. — J.  W.  Morton  and  W.  B.  Money. 

Fifth  Ward. — J.  I).  V iustou  and  J.  H.  Callender. 

Sixth  Ward. — T.  I>.  Buchanan  and  J.  D.  Pluukct. 

Seventh  Ward. — E.  F.  P’Pool  and  J.  tl.  Currev. 

Eighth  Ward. — C.  A.  Brodie  and  ,J.  A.  Beauchamp. 

Ninth  Ward. — F.  M.  Hughes  and  Van  S.  Bindsley. 

Tenth  Ward. — T.  A.  Atchison  and  D.  Du  Pro. 

The  board  was  organized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  C 
Newnan  president,  Dr.  T.  L.  Maddin  vice-president,  ami 
Dr.  J.  D.  l’lunket  secretary  and  executive  officer.  .3  fed! 
interchange  of  opinions  took  place,  and  much  earnestness 
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of  purpose  was  exhibited  by  the  members.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  mouth  of  June  three  other  meetings  wore 
held.  The  board  was  divided  iuto  committees  on  hygiene, 
nuisauces,  endemic  diseases,  epidemic  diseases,  meteorology, 
and  mortuary  reports.  On  tire  18th,  Dr.  W.  D.  Horton 
took  the  place  of  Dr.  J.  II.  Currey.  On  the  2Gth,  as  the 
result  of  conferences  with  the  city  government,  a bill  was 
passed  to  establish  a Board  of  Health.  In  July  and  August 
the  board  met  five  times.  Cholera  was  then  approaching 
from  Louisville.  Up  to  August  11th,  Secretary  Plunket 
reported  one  case,  that  of  a visitor  from  Cincinnati.  By 
the  31st  of  August  seveu  deaths  had  occurred.  By  the 
15th  of  September  the  epidemic  was  fully  under  way.  By 
the  13th  of  October  it  was  a thing  of  the  past.  The  \ask- 
vilis  Dispatch,  of  that  date,  estimates  that  over  eight  hun- 
dred deaths  had  been  the  harvest  which  the  pestilence  had 
gathered  while  it  held  high  carnival  in  the  city,  and  says, 

“ With  the  single,  exception  of  Memphis,  the  mortality  has 
been  greater  in  Nashville,  according  to  population,  than  in 
any  other  city  it  has  visited  in  this  country.”  It  also  says 
that  “ the  pestilence  raged  with  greater  force  than  during  j 
its  former  visitations.” 

“ Under  the  smart  of  this  terrible  punishment  for  inat- 
tention to  the  warnings  of  medical  science,  the  municipal  j 
authorities  no  longer  hesitated  to  make  the  Board  of  Health  j 
a reality.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1867,  the  ordinance 
organizing  the  Board  of  Health  was  so  amended  as  to  create 
a health  officer,  with  a salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  With  the  exception  of  five  months  in  autumn 
and  winter,  his  entire  time  was  devoted  to  his  duties,  while 
during  all  the  year  he  was  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the 
board.  d lie  bealln  officer  was  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both  boards 
of  the  City  Council. 

“ On  April  15th,  Joseph  Jones,  M.D.,  professor  of  phy- 
siology and  pathology  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nashviile,  was  nominated  as  health  officer, 
and  afterwards  duly  elected.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
filled  that  office  in  Nashville  or  in  Tennessee.  An  expert 
scientist,  and  a physician  who  had  filled  a high  position  Hi 
the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  four  years’ 
contest,  he  was  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  difficult  task 
to  which  he  was  summoned.  He  devoted  his  entire  ener- 
gies to  the  work,  was  cordially  sustained  by  the  board,  the 
city  government,  and  by  the  citizens  generally. 

“ Nashville  had  in  earnest  entered  upon  a career  of  sani- 
tary reform  which  if  continued  a few  years  would  have 
made  the  city  as  renowned  for  health  as  it  has  always  been 
for  intellect. 

“ All  this  was  frustrated  by  the  strange  political  anomaly 
which  disfranchised  the  wealth,  intellect,  and  virtue,  while 
it  enfranchised  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  misery,  of  the  city. 
From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Health  it  appears  that 
on  December  11th,  Professor  Jones  was  unanimouslv  and 
against  his  own  protest  nominated  as  health  officer  fbr  the 
year  18GS.  The  city  government  ignored  this  nomination, 
and  elected  a candidate  of  their  own.  The  Board  of  Health 
did  not  see  proper  to  contest  this  illegal  step,  and  virtually 
came  to  an  end,  although  a futile  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
vive it  July,  1SG0,  when  John  M.  Bass,  as  receiver,  re- 


placed the  entire  city  government.  Against  the  respectful 
remonstrances  of  the  board,  he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
economizing  at  the  expense  of  the  public  health. 

“ In  1873,  a year  whose  fame  will  long  be  connected  with 
that  of  Asiatic  cholera,  Nashville  received  another  severe 
and  costly  lessou  on  the  importance  of  sanitary  common 
sense,  and  on  May  27,  1874,  the  ordinance  creating  the 
present  Board  of  Health  became  a law.  On  June  1st  the 
board  met  and  organized,  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket  being  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  J.  Ib  Buist,  secretary.  The  other  members 
were  the  mayor  T.  A.  Kercheval,.  Professor  Charles  K. 
Winston,  M.D.,  and  Henry  M.  Comptou,  M.D.  Mayor 
Merton  B.  Howell  became  a member  on  Oct.  6,  1874. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Buist  resigned  Feb.  20,  1875,  and  W.  J.  Mc- 
Murray  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  went  out  Oc- 
tober, 1S75,  being  elected  alderman,  and  Dr.  Buist  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  October,  1875,  Thomas  A. 
Kercheval  again  entered  the  board  as  mayor. 

“In  May,  1876,  Dr.  John  A.  Draughon  was  elected  Dr. 
"Winston's  successor.  Dr.  II.  M.  Compton,  who  died  on 
July  20,  1876,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J B.  W.  Nowlin. 
Dr.  Buist’s  term  expired  June,  1877. 

“ On  June  3,  1S74,  John  Watson  Morton,  M.D.,  was 
chosen  health  officer.  The  board  at  once  entered  upon  its 
work  with  diligence.  Proper  blanks  were  prepared  and  a 
mortuary  register  commenced  on  July  4th,  Dr.  Morton 
retired  from  office  on  June  10,  1S7G,  when  Dr.  J.  Berrien 
Lindsley  became  his  successor.  The  work  accomplished  by 
the  board  during  the  past  three  years  is  exhibited  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Morton,  Nov.  24,  1875,  and  in  other  reports 
since  made  by  the  board. 

“ The  great  object  of  cue  board  has  been  to  lay  a perma- 
nent foundation  for  durable  future  work.  It  has  endeav- 
ored to  carry  the  people  with  it,  commencing  its  iabors  in 
the  full  tide  of  the  greatest  commercial  revulsion  America 
has  ever  known  ; it  has  been  exceedingly  cautious  in  urg- 
ing expensive  sanitary  measures,  and  has  contented  itself 
with  keeping  before  the  citizens  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties the  unspeakable  importance  of  cleanliness  on  all  prem- 
ises, private  and  public.  It  has  also,  in  addition  to  reliable 
and  valuable  mortality  statistics,  collected  a large  amount  of 
most  important  data,  which  will  always  be  of  u»e  in  the 
future. 

“ The  great  questions  of  water  supply,  of  drainage,  of 
sewerage,  of  uight  and  day  scavengering,  have  been  taken 
up,  and  in  some  cases  very  satisfactory  progress  made.” 

I)r.  Lindsley,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  board  in  1877, 
says, — 

“ Having  within  the  past  year  studied  with  care  the  re- 
ports of  fifty  or  sixty  city  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  I may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  congratulate  our  own  people  upou 
the  fact  that  the  essential  elements  of  permanence,  medi- 
cal skill,  and  freedom  from  the  deadly  poison  of  polities, 
ail  unite  in  the  composition  of  the  Nashville  Board  ot 
Health.’* 

Again,  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the  board,  Dr. 
Lindsley  says, — 


'*  Extract  from  Second  Annual  Keport  of  the  .Nashville  Conni  of 
Health,  1377. 
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li  Hitherto  the  co-operation  of  our  city  government  and 
of  our  citizens  generally  hast  been  kindly  and  satisfactory. 
The  public  appreciates  the  efforts  of  the  board,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  here  in  our  own  beloved 
Nashville  medical  science  will  have  full  opportunity  for 
showing  how  lasting  and  benign  are  the  benefits  it  is 
capable  of  bestowing  on  a people.  No  higher  honor  can 
any  one  carve  out  for  himself  than  that  of  leaving  a city 
with  a death-rate  of  seventeen  per  thousand  per  annum, 
which  he  took  in  hand  with  one  of  thirty-four  per  annum 
per  thousand.  If  the  saving  of  one  life  in  the  good  olden 
time  entitled  to  the  civic  crown,  with  what  laurels  shall  the 
brows  of  him  who  saves  seventeen  lives  of  each  thousand 
cf  population  in  every  year  of  a city’s  continuance  be  en- 
circled ?” 

On  June  19,  1877,  the  board  was  organized  for  the  en- 
suing year  by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Buist  as  president, 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Wr.  Nowlin  secretary. 

The  Nashville  Board  of  Health  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  efficient  bodies  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  received  the  encomiums  of  leading  sanitarians  and 
health  officers  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  Union.  What  has 
it  done  to  merit  these  encomiums? 

1.  It  has  awakened  a vast  amount  of  thought,  and  fur- 
nished a vast  deal  of  information  to  the  people,  on  the  most 
vital  subject,  the  health  of  the  city.  Ail  reforms  of  this 
kind  must  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  ignorance  is 
not  only  the  mother  of  vice,  but  of  filth,  squalor,  poverty, 
and  disease.  Hence  the  first  necessity  of  the  reform  is  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  Sanitary  science  be- 
comes a most  valuable  means  of  popular  education.  Recog- 

. sizing  and  acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Board  of  Health 
has  circulated  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and 
which  previous  to  the  publication  of  their  proceedings  was 
unknown  to  thousands,  who  never  thought  of  acquiring  the 
information  for  themselves.  The  published,  reports  of  the 
beard  form  a perfect  compendium  of  sanitary  science,  such 
as  can  nowhere  else  be  found  in  so  complete  and  condensed 
a form.  It  furnishes  all  this,  in  addition  to  the  exhaustive 
special  matter  relating  to  Nashville.  The  reports  of  the 
board  have  called  forth  the  highest  commendations  of  men 
of  science  in  several  of  our  large  cities.  Dr.  Joseph  Holt, 
sanitary  inspector  for  the  First  District  of  New  Orleans,  a 
fine  scholar  and  writer,  says  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Lihdsley, 
“ Allow  me  to  express  my  opiuion  of  tins  work  as  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  of  any  of  its  kind  I have  ever 
seen."  To  the  same  effect  are  commendations  from  Drs.  J. 
G.  Richardson  and  Henry  Hartshorne,  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  board,  by  its  wise  and  skillful  management  and 
by  the  weight  of  character  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession which  constitute  it,  has  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  city  government  and  the  Legislature,  without  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  practically  the 
reforms  proposed.  The  importance  of  this  is  seen  in  its 
true  light  wheii  it  is  considered  that  without  the  appro- 
priations made  from  time  to  time  by  the  City  Council  nothing 
could  have  been  done  towards  the  practical  sanitation  of 
the  city.  Take. the  matter  of  hospitals,  city  dispensary, 
water-works,  sewage,  disinfection,  scavengering,  etc.,  as  ex- 


■ amples.  Most  of  these  measures,  originating  with  the 
Board  of  Health,  have  been  taken  up  and  heartily  and 
practically  indorsed  by  the  intelligent  and  liberal  city 
| government,  and  thus  there  lias  been  a happy  and  hearty 
| co-operation  between  the  board  and  the  municipal  author- 
j ities. 

| 3.  The  board  inaugurated  and  has  carried  out  success- 

i fully  a system  of  registration,  upon  which  has  beeu  based 
| a most  accurate  and  reliable  collection  of  mortuary  statis- 
j tics,  showing  the  real  state  of  the  health  of  the  city  as 
j correctly  as  the  thermometer  indicates  the  temperature,  or 
I the  barometer  the  state  of  the  weather. 

| 4.  It  is  shown  by  these  statistics  that  the  Board  of 

J Health  has  actually  reduced  the  death-rate  of  the  city  to 
| a minimum  of  seventeen  and  forty-three  one-hundredths 
| in  every  one  thousand  of  the  white  population,  and  thirty  - 
| three  and  fifty  one-hundredths  lor  the  colored  population, 

| per  year.  Assuming  the  population  to  be  fifty  thousand, 
j that  is  a saving  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  lives  a year  out 
! of  the  list  of  mortality  for  the  city.  Surely  that  is  a good 
showing  for  the  practical  work  of  the  board,  and  more  may 
yet  be  expected  of  it  when  the  perfect  system  of  sanitary- 
appliances  which  it  has  in  contemplation  shall  have  beeu 
carried  into  complete  effect. 

5.  The  agency  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  inaugura- 
j tion  and  successful  establishment  of  the  new  system  of 
j water  supply  for  the  city  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
| without  notice. 

In  1868  an  agitation  of  the  question  of  a pure  as  well  as 
an  ample  supply  of  water  was  commenced  by  the  then  exist- 
ing Board  of  Health.  Their  views  attracted  eager  public 
attention.  The  fearful  ravages  of  cholera  in  the  autumn 
| of  1868  and  in  the  summer  of  1873  added  much  to  their 
| weight  and  potency  with  the  people.  James  Wyatt,  Esq., 
j superintendent  of  the  water-works,  early  in  1878  brought 
I forward  his  very  ingenious  idea  of  using  the  corporation 
j island  as  a filter.  His  petition  to  the  City  Council  asking 
for  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  for  a preliminary  experi- 
j meDt  was  likely  not  to  pass.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board, 

| July  9,  1876,  Dr.  Plunket  offered  the  following  resolution, 

| which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

“■‘Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tins  board  the  plan 
suggested  to  the  City  Council  by  Air.  James  Wyatt,  super- 
intendent of  the  water-works,  of  converting  the  island 
above  the  city  into  a filtering  apparatus  for  purifying  the 
water  supplied  the  city  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in 
! appearance  quite  feasible. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  hope  the  small  appropriation  asked 
j for  to  test  the  matter  practically  will  be  allowed. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  assure  the  City  Council  tiiat  a system 
j of  purifying  the  drinking-water  of  the  city  is  imperatively 
' demanded  on  the  score  of  health  and  decency,  and  that 
i cur  people  cannot  much  longer  be  imposed  upou  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  supply.” 

The  City  Council,  with  that  cordiality  which  ordinarily, 
j marks  irs  appreciation  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of 
; Health  when  fully  explained  and  understood,  at  once  made 
the  appropriation. 

Ou  the  30th  of  September,  187t>,  a vote  was  taken  at 
the  municipal  election  on  the  question  of  expending  one 
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Photo,  by  Armstrong,  Nashville. 


T.  E.  ENLOE,  M.D. 


T.  E.  Enloe  is  of  English  descent,  but  his 
paternal  grandfather  was  a native  of  South  Carolina, 
from  which  State  he  emigrated  to  Humphreys  Co.. 
Team,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Benjamin  S.  Eidoe,  Dr.  Enloe’s  father,  was  burn  in 
Humphreys  County,  Sept.  22,  1315,  but  when  very 
young  moved  to  West  Tennessee,  where  he  still  resides. 

He  was  tax-collector  of  Carroll  County  several 
years,  was  prior  to  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  an  old-line 
Whig,  and  when  the  subject  of  secession  was  agitated 
he  sided  with  the  Union  cause,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  civil  war  which  ensued.  His  family 
consisted  of  five  children, — two  daughters  and  three 
sons,  of  whom  T.  E.  Enloe  was  the  eldest.  He  was 
born  the  12th  of  March,  18-15.  His  early  days  were 
passed  on  the  farm  with  his  father,  and  in  1861,  when 
President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  was  issued  calling 
for  troops  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  he  was  attending 
college.  Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  that  period, 
his  martial  ardor  was  aroused,  and  he  abandoned  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies  and  enlisted  in  the  Federal 
army  as  a private.  He  served  three  years,  and  when 
the-  army  was  disbanded  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
sergeant-major  of  brigade. 

Returning  home,  lie  married.  Sept.  7,  1865,  Miss 
Rebecca  A.  Spellings;  exchanged  the  sword  for  the 
plowshare,  and  continued  the  avocation  id’  farming 
during  the  next  five  years.  His  predilection  for 


medicine  led  him  to  commence  the  study  of  that  pro- 
fession in  1871.  He  was  an  earnest  and  thorough 
student,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville in  March,  187-1,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  He  had  previously  determined  to  make  his 
home  in  Nashville,  and  had  brought  his  family  to  that 
city  in  January  of  the  same  year.  Believing  that 
the  principles  and  practice  of  homoeopathy  were  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  he  commenced 
his  career  as  a homoeopathic  physician  in  August,  187-1. 
Homoeopathy  was  at  that  time  comparatively  in  its 
infancy  in  this  county,  and  the  young  practitioner 
had  many  prejudices  and  strong  opposition  to  over- 
come. In  this  he  has  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations,  winning  by  his  care,  skill,  and 
attention  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people. 
He  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  rising  physicians 
of  Nashville,  and  is  already  in  possession  of  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice. 

Socially,  Dr.  Enloe  is  a pleasant  companion,  a man 
of  decisive  character,  firm  in  his  opinions  and.  con- 
j scientious  in  his  actions.  Ho  is  ever  the  friend  of 
progress,  improvement,  and  education.  Religiously, 
he  is  an  adherent  to  the  Baptist  faith,  and  a sincere 
and  conscientious  Christian. 

His  home  circle  is  blessed  with  three  children, — 
Benjamin  IT.,  Nannie  E..  and  Mattie  F,, — Annie  L. 
having  died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
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hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  fur  a new  engine,  the 
vote  being  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  favor, 
to  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  against  the  expenditure. 
Thus  the  island  filter  project  was  fairly  inaugurated. 

When  it  was  determined  to  expend  the  large  amount 
above  mentioned  upon  the  purchase  of  new  machinery, 
which  was  designed  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  board  at  once  saw  the  great  importance 
of  again  arousing  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  getting 
good  while  they  were  getting  plenty  of  water.  Accord- 
ingly it  invoked  the  assistance  of  seven  public-spirited 
citizens,  entirely  without  self-seeking,  through  whose  aid  a 
series  of  public  meetings  was  held  for  free  conference. 
These  meetings  took  place  during  October,  November, 
December,  and  January,  at  the  health  office.  Their  pro- 
ceedings were  fully  reported  in  the  daily  papers.  Many 
prominent  citizens  took  part  in  the  discussions.  These  also 
became  the  theme  of  general  conversation  at  the  fireside 
and  in  the  street. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  Professor  Thomas  L.  Maddin 
read  an  elaborate  paper.  This  appeared  in  the  American. 
The  board  had  four  thousand  copies  printed  on  a broad- 
side and  circulated  throughout  the  city. 

In  the  American  of  Jan.  19,  1877,  may  be  found  the 
report  giving  the  matured  views  of  the  citizens’  committee, 
signed  by  J.  M.  Hamilton,  J.  M.  Safford,  Thomas  L.  Alad- 
din, John  M.  Lea,  T.  A.  Atchison,  and  N.  E.  Allovvay. 
The  remaining  member  of  the  committee,  K.  J.  Morris, 
was  absent. 

In  accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  citizens’  committee,  efforts  were  made  to  pro- 
cure the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  General  • Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  then  in  session,  authorizing  the  issuance  of  ! 
bonds  to  a limited  amount,  and  under  due  restrictions,  for  \ 
the  erection  of  a new  water-works.  Under  the  guidance  j 
of  Senator  Frank  P.  Cahill  this  bill  passed  the  Senate  ! 
without  opposition.  In  the  House  it  was  killed  owing  to 
various  complications. 

The  advocates  of  pure  water  were  not  daunted.  They 
still  insisted  that  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
should  not  only  get  a new  engine,  but  go  a great  way  in 
meeting  the  expense  of  bringing  good  water  from  the  island 
filter,  and  even  if  that  should,  contrary  to  all  probability, 
prove  a failure,  from  the  river  just  above  the  island,  where 
the  water  is  free  from  all  pollution.  The  City  Council  en- 
tered heartily  into  these  views.  Their  committees  were 
very  slow  and  cautious  in  entering  into  contracts.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to.  visit  the  principal  cities 
of  the  V est  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  water- 
works machinery.  The  results  of  their  labors  are  given  in 
an  interesting  report  published  in  the  American,  June  17, 
1877. 

As  the  result  of  all  this  patient  deliberation  and  action, 
a new  engine  is  now  in  use,  capable  ot  amply  supplying  a 
city  several  fold  larger  than  Nashville.  Also  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  upon  the  conduit  up  the  river  for  cure 
water.  For  particulars  we  are  under  obligations  to  City 
Engineer  Foster’s  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“On  the  10th  day  of  July,  1877,  a contract  was  en- 
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tered  into  between  the  city  of  Nashville  and  Dean  Broth- 
| ers,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  /to 
| build  and  place  in  position  two  sets  of  their  double-acting, 
condensing  pumping-engines,  which  together  should  be 
| capable  of  lifting  ten  million  gallons  of  water  to  a height 
! of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above  low-water  mark 
| in  Cumberland  Iliver  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  ‘ duty’  test 
| to  be  sixty  million  foot-pounds  for  each  one  hundred  pounds 
of  coal  consumed.  Preparatory  to  erecting  said  machinery 
j it  became  necessary  for  the  city  to  entirely  remodel  and  re- 
! build  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  engine-house,  iu  order 
to  place  the  building  in  proper  condition  to  receive  the  new 
machinery.  This  was  a work  of  much  magnitude  and  great 
difficulty.  Many  serious  obstacles  were  met  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  deter- 
j mined  perseverance  and  unflinching  determination  to  suc- 
| eecd  that  the  work  was  accomplished.  . . . 

“ The  engine-house  lias  been  completed,  and  ws  now  have 
in  position  and  ready  for  service  three  pumping-engines, — to 
wit,  two  double  engines,  built  by  Dean  Brothers,  capable 
of  running  separately  or  together,  and  the  old  machinery 
which  has  served  the  city  for  twenty-five  years,  and  is  still 
capable  of  work  in  case  of  necessity. 

“ In  addition  to  the  work  at  the  engine-house  there  ha3 
been  erected  near  the  old  reservoir  a new  wrought-irca 
stand-pipe,  inclosed  by  a brick  tower,  the  top  of  which  is 
j two  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  low-water  mark  in 
j the  river.  Connecting  the  new  stand-pipe  with  the  pump- 
ing machinery  and  with  the  reservoir,  there  has  been  laid 
a new  rising  main  pipe,  three  feet  in  diameter,  provided 
with  the  necessary  check-valves,  and  also  in  the  reservoir 
with  suitable  valves,  overtiow-pipes.  and  reducers,  connect- 
ing with  the  main  pipe  leading  to  the  city.  The  work  at 
and  near  the  engine-house  and  reservoir  may  be  regarded 
as  finished.  . . . 

“ The  filtering  gallery  at  the  island  lias  been  constructed 
and  placed  in  its  proper  position  substantially  as  originally 
contemplated.  An  excavation  vt'as  made  at  the  position 
selected  for  the  gallery,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  until 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  reached  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  river.  The  filtering  gallery,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  with  the 
top  and  bottom  open,  was  then  erected  in  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  by  S.  E.  Jones  & Son,  the  contractors  for  the 
same.  The  materia!  of  which  it  was  composed  was  entirely 
cast  and  wrought  iron.  The  gallery  having  been  erected, 
the  gravel  and  sand  were  excavated  from  the  interior,  and 
thus  by  undermining  its  Aides  it  was  gradually  lowered  to 
its  intended  position,  the  top  of  the  gallery  being  only 
slightly  above  low-water  mark  when  in  position.  The,  pro- 
cess was  an  interesting  one,  requiring  great  care  and  watch- 
fulness, and  while  in  progress  the  work  was  visited  by  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  as  wcil  ns  strangers.  The  top  of 
tbe  gallery  was  then  floored  over  with  railroad  iron,  a man- 
hole pipe  was  erected  from  its  centre  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  island,  alter  which  the  gravel  was  replaced  and  the 
gallery  covered  to  a depth  of  twenty  feet  with  clean  river 
I gravel.  A cast-iron  pipe,  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  laid 
i from  the  gallery  to  the  edge  of  the  island,  forming  a part 
i of  the  conduit  iutcuded  to  connect  with  the  pumping- 
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engines,  and  the  work  at  the  island  was  completed.  The  j 
character  of  the  water  with  which  the  gallery  was  instantly  j 
filled  upon  reaching  its  position  realized  the  most  sanguine  ; 
expectations,  being  of  the  most  limpid  purity,  and  even  [ 
then,  midsummer,  almost  as  cool  and  palatable  as  the  best  | 
spring  water. 

“ The  only  work  remaining  to  be  done  to  enable  us  to  ! 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  this  work,  so  successfully  aecorn-  ; 
plis’neu.  and  with  such  satisfactory  results,  is  to  lay  the  pipe  j 
which  shall  connect  the  work  at  the  island  with  a receiving-  j 
well  to  be  constructed  uear  the  engine-house,  from  which  ! 
the  water  will  be  taken  through  suction-pipes  by  the  new 
pumping  machinery,  and  forced  through  the  city  mains  to 
consumers.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  Nashville  ! 
will  be  able  to  boast  a water  supply  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  j 
any  in  the  United  States.’’ 

6.  The  Board  of  Health  of  Nashville  has  been  instru-  1 
mental  in  solving  .one  of  the  grandest  practical  problems  in 
sanitary  science.  -It  has  been  well  termed  the  “ Nashville 

y 

Experiment,”  for  until  it  was  demonstrated  by  the  Nash-  j 
ville  Board  of  Health  it  was  a problem  unknown  to  the 
test  of  experimental  science,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the 
country  shows.  We  refer  here  simply  to  the  fact  that  j 
under  certain  well-organized  sanitary  conditions  yellow 
fever  need  not  become  epidemic,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
Nashville  during  the  prevalence  of  that  pestilence  in  1878.  j 
So  strong  was  the  faith  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this 
position  that,  in  that  terrible  autumn  when  thousands  were 
dying  and  thousands  were  fleeing  from  the  plague-stricken 
cities,  the  board  refused  to  establish  quarantine,  but  wel-  j 
corned  the  refugees  to  the  bosom  of  the  city,  and  pledged 
its  faith  and  appliuuccs  to  take  care  of  all  who  should  come. 
The  result  was  a glorious  triumph  of  science  and  philan- 
thropy. 

B:.  J.  D.  Blanket,  in  retiring  from  the  presidency  and  ! 
as  a member  of  the  board,  gracefully  epitomizes  its  work,  ' 
etc.,  for  the  five  years  ending  June,  1871),  as  follows : 

“ Gentlemen, — Five  years  ago  to-day,  in  the  revival 
and  reorganization  of  this,  the  Nashville  Board  of  Health, 
the  City  Council  paid  me  the  compliment  of  electing  me  one  i 
of  the  four  physicians  to  compose  the  board,  and  again 
with  re-election  for  the  long  term  in  June,  1375.  To-day 
as  I look  around  mo,  1 find  things  changed ; new  faces  now  ! 
occupy  the  places  of  those  who  began  this  work  with  me 
(with  but  one  exception),  and  the  query  naturally  arises, 
Where  are  they?  To  this  the  records  make  answer  that 
the  energetic,  charitable  Compton,  while  in  the  active  dis- 
charge of  duty,  went  dowui  with  harness  on,  and  now  sleeps 
the  untroubled,  sleep  of  death,  and  that  the  sincere  and 
noble-hearted  Morton,  full  of  years  and  experience  as  an 
active  member  of  cur  profession,  too,  has  laid  down  the  ! 
thread  of  life  and  passed  to  his  reward;  while  the  philan- 
thropic Christian  physician,  Winston,  who,  possessed  of 
such  grace  and  dignity,  either  in  debate  or  in  the  discharge  j 
of  a duty,  has  gone  from  among  us,  yet  lie  still  lives,  though  j 
practically  his  soul  has  passed  beyond,  and  now,  amid  the 
dreary  desolation  of  a clouded  intellect,  patiently  awaits  the 
final  summons  to  rest. 

!<  The  retrospect,  though  containing  much  that  is  sad  and 
disheartenin':,  yet  also  embraces  much  that  is  gratifying  and 


encouraging.  For  from  an  indifferent,  if  roc  ignorant, 
public  sentiment  regarding  sanitary  science,  we  have  seen 
an  active,  enlightened  public  interest  develop  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Board  of  Health,  until  to-day  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  there  be  a reading  adult  in  the  entire  commu- 
nity who  has  not  received  instruction  in  some  measure  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  that  all-important  subject, 
hygiene,  and  who  are  in  many  instances  adopting  the  same 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  in  their  every-day  concerns.  The 
past  has  mainly  been  an  era  of  education,  as,  indeed,  also 
must  the  future  largely  be,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has 
stood  before  the  community  in  relation  to  this  great  ques- 
tion of  public  health  as  its  schoolmaster,  to  furnish  facts  in 
regard  thereto,  with  such  deductions  as  were  justifiable, 
leaving  the  application  largely  to  the  heads  of  households 
or  to  individuals,  as  circumstances  might  require.  Agiiu, 
latterly,  the  press,  that  great  factor  in  human  progress,  has 
come  most  generously  to  die  rescue,  publishing  now  columns 
on  hygiene  where  but  a few  years  since  it  gave  ouly  shore 
paragraphs,  thereby  throwing  a flood  of  light  and  informa- 
tion upon  this  vital  subject,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish,  at  no  very  distant  day,  the  most 
gratifying  results,  for  is  it  not  alone  through  the  application 
of  these  daily  lessons  upon  hygiene  that  the  race  is  to  be 
redeemed  from  that  deterioration  and  ultimate  extinction 
which  indifference  to  and  ignorance  of  the  laws,  of  health 
must  inevitably  produce? 

“ As  pioneers  in  this  service  in  Nashville,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Board  of  Health  should  early  develop  a fixedness 
of  purpose  to  execute  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  creation, 
and  not  yield  an  iota  to  ignorance,  though  it  should  confront 
in  formidable  array,  and  through  prejudice  strive  to  circum- 
vent or  entirely  defeat  the  operation®  of  the.  board  in  ins 
unselfish  endeavors  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  in  the 
removal  or  abatement  of  such  influences  as  r-e  silently  *'•>.? 
forever  at  work  in  and  around  cur  homes,  producing  disease, 
and,  not  unfrequently.  death.” 

“ These  early  struggles  were  prolonged  and  discouraging, 
as  defeat,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  attended  some  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  board,  encouraging  thereby  the  friends  of 
filth  and  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  embold- 
ened more  than  once  to  make  the  attempt  to  have  the  City 
Council  abolish  entirely  the  Board  of  Hoaith.  In  this  they 
failed,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  city  authorities.  It  is 
now  believed  that  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  has  been 
passed,  and  henceforward  the  light  will  become  stronger 
aud  stronger ; and  iu  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  but  a few  days  ago  the  chief  executive  of 
the  city  "overnuicnt  of  Nashville,  in  an  official  communi- 
cation to  the  City  Council,  remarked,  iu  subs' an  e.  that 
after  much  observation  and  reflection  he  was  firmiy  of  the 
opinion  that  the  health  department  was  the  most  important 
of  any  in  the  city.  This,  while  it  is  the  emphatic  opinion 
of  sanitarians  over  the  world,  could,  if  time  and  occasion 
would  admit,  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  citation  of 
many  tacts  which,  if  they  did  not.  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all,  viewed  us  the  subject  may  be  from  the  stand- 
point. of  each,  would  at  least  give  an  importance  and 
consequent  prominence  to  the  subject  which  reading  and 
thinking  men  and  women  would  no  longer  ignore,  and  the 
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result  would  be  to  require  of  the  public  functionary  an  in- 
terest and  a liberality  of  support  to  measures  looking  in  this 
direction  which  in  that  respect  must  contrast  most  strikingly 
with  the  past. 

“ When  we  recall  the  fact  that  ‘ the  first  law  of  nature  is 
self-preservation,’  is  it  not  a little  surprising  that  we  do  not 
find  the  genius  of  health  inspiring  the  every  act  of  our  offi- 
cials, since  the  prime  object  of  the  several  offices  they  hold 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number? 
Especially  it  would  seem  that  this  should  apply  with  pecu- 
liar force  to  our  law-makers,  and  we  would  find  their  best 
intellectual  efforts  spent  in  securing  such  wise  legislation  as 
would  give  to  all  in  its  largest  measure  that  grand  desider- 
atum, health, — health  in  our  homes — health  to  the  teething 
babe  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  aged  — 
health  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  rich  are  enabled 
to  select  desirable  localities  to  construct  the  most  approved 
character  of  houses  and  surround  them  with  every  comfort 
that  judgment  or  fancy  can  dictate,  while  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  are  provided  fur  them.  They  rent,  and  from 
necessity  are  often  compelled  to  take  refuge  in,  those 
nurseries  of  disease  the  tenement  houses,  there  to  be  sub- 
jected t.o  the  deteriorating  influences  of  defective  ventilation, 
defective  lighting,  defective  surroundings;  to  which  if  you 
add  the  meagre  supplies  of  food  and  raiment  that  they  in  their 
dire  distress  are  enabled  to  obtain,  you  have  a combination 
of  morbific  influences  which  are  mind-distracting,  soul-des- 
troying, and  at  last  find  their  final  expression  in  intemper- 
ance, crime,  and  death. 

“ Wise  legislation  it  is  believed  would  modify  greatly 
tins  condition  of  things.  Though  the  authority  has  been 
very  limited  with  which  the  Board  of  Health  has  been 
clothed,  and  the  means  which  have  been  placed  at  their  com- 
mand exceedingly  sparse  and  irregular,  often  amounting  to 
nothing  whatever,  as  in  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Board 
of  lieulth  is  described  by  Health  Officer  Morton  as  being 
the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1374.  He  says,  1 Ail  the  facili- 
ties offered  the  Board  of  Health  to  keep  the  city  in  a good 
sanitary  condition  wore  taken  away  from  it,  leaving  that 
department  to  take  care  of  itself.’  Notwithstanding  ail  this 
and  more  as  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  an  active  Board 
of  Health,  I point  you  to  that  dial-plate  which  practically 
is  the  summing  up  in  a word  of  all  the  doings  of  such  a 
board.  I refer  to  the  death-rate,  as  in  those  two  words  is 
to  be  seen  at  a glance  the  character  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat.  the  soil  saturation  we 
allow,  the  houses  we  live  in  ; in  short,  the  influences  under 
which  we  live  and  under  which  we  die.  Upon  that  dial- 
plate  the  index-finger  poiuts  to  Nashville’s  death  rate  for — 


Total  White  Colon.-! 

death-rate.  death-rate.  death-rate. 

1375 34. 55  25. 78  44.69 

1376. 63.25  25.31  45.55 

1877 27.80  21.82  38.72 

1S7S 25. U 17.43  33.50 


“ Thus,  you  will  observe  that  the  figures  grow  smaller 
year  by  year,  and  while  this  decrease  may  not  bo  due  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Health,  yet  that  it  is  largely 
'hie  to  its  efforts  no  fair-minded  person  can  doubt.  If  then 
this  be  t rue,  is  it  not  the  most  criminal  folly  to  deny  longer 
to  this  department  the  iuod  ample  means  and  such  powers 
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as  will  make  the  board  most  effective  in  accomplishing  the 
end  of  better  health  to  all,  and  at  the  same,  time  redeeming 
the  fair  fame  of  our  city  from  that  shadow  which  she  her- 
self has  voluntarily  permitted  to  be  cast  over  her,  in  being 
ranked  among  the  unhealthy  cities  of  America  ? 

“ Before  leaving  this  subject,  perhaps  it  is  but  proper  that 
I should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  above  figures  are 
accurate,  as  recently  they  have  been  brought  in  question 
somewhat.  The  mortuary  register  is  kept  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  and  all  deaths  occurring  in  the  suburbs,  or 
rual  districts  surrounding  the  city,  and  who  are  brought 
into  Nashville  for  interment,  are  excluded  from  the  pub- 
lished death-rate,  and  therefore  it  embraces  only  the  deaths 
occurring  within  the  corporate  limits  proper  of  the  city, 
with  the  single  exception  possibly  of  occasionally  here  and 
there  an  infanticide  is  perpetrated,  and  the  victim’s  remains 
are  clandestinely  disposed  of, — with  this  single  exception, 
let  me  repeat,  it  is  believed  that  every  death  is  accurately 
recorded.  This,  with  a reliable  census,  makes  it  but  a 
simple  mathematical  calculation  to  tell  the  exact  death-rate. 

| Four  years  ago  (1375),  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  mayor  had  the  census  of  the  city  taken,  but  as 
the  death-rate  under  it  was  unexpectedly  large,  the  board 
ordered  the  census  retaken,  which  was  done  with  the  greatest 
care  again  in  1877,  this  differing  from  the  former  census  by 
only  eighty-fire, — an  increase.  Now,  much  (especially  of 
late)  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  upon  the  death-rate 
| of  Nashville,  some  going  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  publica- 
| tion  of  such  inhumation,  fearing,  as  they  would  say,  its 
j effect  upon  the  outer  world,  ignoring  in  toto  that  please  of 
| the  subject,  which  is  as  fifty  to  one  more  important,  its 
effects  upon  our  own  people  at  home,  for,  as  is  remarked 
above,  the  death-rate  of  a city  is  a perfect  mirror,  in  its 
minutest  detail,  of  its  sanitary  condition.  If  that  be  bad 
the  death-rate  will  be  large,  and  vice  versa  : therefore,  by 
| the  publication  of  such  facts,  you  but  give  notice  to  the 
j people  of  the  dangers  which  surround  them,  and  enable 
them  thereby  to  arouse  themselves,  and.  as  one  man,  de- 
mand of  the  rulers  of  the  city  such  reforms  as  a complete 
system  of  sewers,  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  a thor- 
ough inspection  by  competent  experts  of  the  food  that  is 
brought  to  our  city  For  consumption  ; these  together  with 
other  similar  and  much-needed  reforms  realized,  you  will 
i find  tiie  death-rate  go  down,  and  Nashville  be  recognized  at 
j home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  healthiest,  if  not  the  health- 
| Lest  city  on  the  continent.  Prompted  therefore  by  a sincere 
| desire  to  promote  what  was  conceived  to  be  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Nashville,  the  Board  of  Health  has  made  such  pub- 
lications as  facts  and  the  future  good  of  our  own  people 
would  justify.  If  such  publications  are  unpleasant  to  see 
and  hear  of,  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  City  Council  and  the 
people  will  co  operate  iuily  with  the  Board  of  Health  in  its 
legitimate  work,  and  practically  adopt  such  measures  as  it 
from  time  to  time  may  recommend,  the  day  will  be  not 
far  distant  when  the  large  figures  complained  of  will  be  no 
more. 

“The  time  having  m>w  expired  for  which  I was  elected 
a member  of  this  board,  and  my  other  duties  being  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  fur  me  iouger  to  give  my  time  gratui- 
tously to  this  service,  permit  me,  before  taking  final  leave 
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of  the  members  of  this  board,  to  express  my  kindest  | 
personal  feelings  for  each  and  all  of  yon  ; though  tee  have  j 
differed  widely  in  debate  upon  many  important  points,  yet  j 
it  is  gratifying  to  recall  that  upon  no  single  occasion  has 
the  ever!  flow  of  friendly  feeling  between  us  been  disturbed ; 
and  especially  do  I desire  to  express  my  many  thanks  for 
and  my  high  appreciation  of  the  honor  you  have  conferred 
upon  me  in  selecting  me  twice  as  your  president.  In  wlmt 
manner  I have  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office,  and  such  other  duties  its  the  board  time  and  again  in 
the  past  has  called  me  to  perform,  I will  not  speak,  but 
leave  the  records  of  the  board,  which  are  open  to  tire  in- 
spection of  the  public  no  loss  than  yourselves,  to  say7. 

“ And  now,  wishing  you  as  an  organization  godspeed  in 
this  work, — grand,  self-sacrificing,  and  sublime, — and  as 
individuals,  including  the  subordinates  of  the  board,  health 
and  success,  I bid  you  adieu.” 

TENNESSEE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY* 

Many  years  ago  a society  for  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  historical  papers,  relies,  antiquities,  etc.,  existed 
in  Nashville.  It  did  not  accomplish  much,  but  its  very 
organization  showed  the  tendency  of  the  minds  in  the  city 
noted  for  scholarly  attainments  to  endeavor  to  rescue  from  i 
oblivion  the  history  of  a people  remarkable  for  patriotism, 
chivalry,  and  intelligence.  After  it  ceased  to  exist  for  a 
considerable  time  several  public-spirited  citizens  met  in  the 
library-rooms  of  the  Merchants’  Association  to  reorganize  ! 
a historical  society.  This  was  in  May,  1849,  and  the  j 
organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  Nathaniel  Cross  | 
as  President:  Col.  A.  W.  Putnam,  Vice-President;  William  j 
A.  Eichbaum,  Treasurer:  John  It.  Eakiu,  Corresponding  j 
Secretary : and  W.  F.  Cooper,  Recording  Secretary.  Tills  I 
society  did  not  exist  many  years,  but  was  again  brought  to  [ 
life  in  1857,  and  at  the  May  meeting  elected  the  following  j 
officers:  A.  W.  Putnam,  President;  Thomas  Washington,  j 
Vice-President;  W.  A.  Eichbaum,  Treasurer;  it.  J.  Meigs,  | 
Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Anson  Nelson,  Recording 
Secretary;  John  Meigs,  Librarian.  Contributions  of  valu- 
able manuscripts,  newspapers,  relies,  etc.,  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  a few  from  other  States. 

A public  anniversary  meeting  took  place  ou  the  1st  of  j 
May,  1858,  in  Watkins’  Grove.  An  immense  procession  j 
of  old  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  Creek  war,  the  j 
Mexican  war,  the  officers  and  cadets  of  the  Western  Mill-  j 
tary  Institute,  the  Shelby  Guards,  the  Nashville  Typo-  t 
graphical  Union,  the  Philomatheau  .Society,  the  teachers  i 
and  pupils  of  the  Nashville  Female  Academy,  the  super-  j 
intendent,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  j 
Nashville,  citizens  on  horseback,  in  carriages,  buggies,  etc.,  j 
and  citizens  on  foot,  marched  from  the  public  square  to  j 
Watkins’  Grove,  where  a collation  was  served  in  excellent  * 
style  to  all  present.  The  II ou.  James  M.  Davidson,  of  1 
Fayetteville,  was  the  orator  of  the  day.  Judere  T.  T 
Smiley  read  a historical  account  of  the  services  of  the  ’ 
Third  Tennessee.  Regiment  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  Gov-  • 
ertior  William  B.  Campbell  and  Rev.  Pr.  U.  D.  Elliott  j 
delivered  eloquent  addresses.  Bands  of  music  were  dis-  j 

* Prepared  by  Aijcim  Nelson,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary. 


tributed  along  the  line  of  the  procession,  and  the  whole 
city  made  it  a holiday  occasion  to  commemorate  the  organ- 
ization of  the  “ provisional  government”  at  Robertson’s 
Station,  now  Nashville,  May  1,  17S0,  and  the  formation 
of  this  society,  May  I,  1849. 

At  the  annual  celebration,  May  1,  1859,  Randal  W. 
McGavcck,  Esq.,  mayor  of  Nashville,  and  a grandson  of 
lion.  Felix  Grundy,  presented  a full-length  portrait  of 
Judge  Grundy,  painted  by  Bury,  in  a neat  little  speech, 
to  which  Col.  A.  Yv . Putnam,  president  of  i lie  society,  re- 
sponded. The  Hon.  John  M,  Bright,  of  Lincoln,  deliv- 
ered an  eloquent  oration  on  the  life,  character,  and  public 
services  of  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  the  best  criminal  lawyer 
in  the  South.  The  exercises  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  presence  of  as  many 
people  as  could  obtain  admittance.  An  excellent  band  of 
music  enlivened  the  ceremonies.  Several  companies,  mili- 
tary and  civic,  were  present.  The  portrait  of  the  deceased 
jurist  was  elegantly  framed,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  library- 
rooms  in  the  Capitol. 

In  September,  1859,  a committee,  consisting  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Washington,  Col.  A.  W.  Putnam,  oud  Rev.  Dr. 
Pi.  B.  C.  Howell,  was  appointed  to  urge  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Nashville  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  Lieut.  Chandler,  formerly  paymaster  in 
the  United  States  army,  from  their  place  of  interment  in 
the  Sulphur  Spring  bottom,  to  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 
The  committee  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  ou  the  23d 
of  September  the  remains  were  exhumed,  and  a procession, 
accompanied  by  a band  of  music,  large  numbers  of  citizens, 
the  mayor  and  City  Council,  the  Historical  Society,  and 
others,  marched  to  the  McYveuthee  church,  where  an  ap- 
propriate and  patriotic  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
E.  II.  East.  Lieut.  Chandier  died  here  in  1801,  and  his 
remains  were  found  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 

In  October.  1859,  at  the  request  of  rite  society,  Lieut. 
M.  F.  Maury,  the  distinguished  scientist,  delivered  his 
celebrated  lecture  on  the  geography  of  the  sea. 

lu  January,  1860,  the  society  received  from  Egypt  the 
fine  Egyptian  mummy  now  in  the  Capitol,  sent  by  Co!. 
J.  G.  Harris,  of  the  United  States  navy.  After  the  meet- 
ing in  September,  I860,  the  society  ceased  active  operations 
until  several  years  after  the  war.  Many  articles,  papers, 
books,  etc..,  were  lost  during  the  war,  but  the  small  collec- 
tion of  coins  was  ail  preserved  by  being  taken  away  from 
the  Capitol  and  placed  in  a private  house,  free  from  the 
dangers  of  war. 

In  1S74  the  society  elected  the  following  officers:  Pr. 
J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  President;  Dr.  It.  C.  Foster,  Vice- 
President;  Dr.  John  H.  Ourrey,  Treasurer;  Gen.  G.  P. 
Th-ruston,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Anson  Nelson,  Re- 
cording Secretary ; Mrs.  P.  Haskell,  Librarian. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1S71,  the  society  held  a called 
session  at  Knoxville,  Term  , tire  home  of  the  president,  Dr. 
J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  who  presided  on  that  interesting  occasion. 
The  recording  secretary  exhibited  the  original  commission 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Israel  l’utnam,  on  parchment,  issued  ou  the 
19th  of  June.  1773.  signed  by  John  Hancock,  president, 
and  Charles  Thompson,  secret  a vv.  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  society  has  also  in  its  possession  a vest  worn 
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by  “ Old  Put’’  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  donated  to  it  by 
Miss  Julia  C.  Putnam,  a lineal  descendant,  then  living  on 
Park  Street.  An  invitation  was  received  and  accepted  to 
partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  Perez  Dickinson,  Esq.,  and 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Ilumes,  president  of  the  faculty 
of  East  Tennessee  University. 

In  October,  1874,  the  society  decided  to  participate  in 
the  fourth  annual  exposition  of  Nashville,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  Gth  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  A.  Hoyt  delivered  an 
address,  giving  the  history  of  that  important  battle.  The 
reverend  gentleman  subsequently  repeated  the  oration  in 
Staub’s  Opera-House,  Knoxville,  to  the  largest  and  most 
intellectual  audience  that  ever  assembled  in  that  city.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Ramsey  presided  on  the  occasion. 

At  one  of  the  regular  meetings  in  1874,  Prof.  W.  A. 
Smith,  A.M.,  M.D.,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Icelandic  government  when  that 
government  was  one  thousand  years  old.  The  paper  was 
published  in  the  Union  and  American  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember,'1874. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg (N.  C.)  Declaration  of  Independence,  May  20, 
1775,  was  celebrated  by  the  society  at  the  Nashville  Fair 
Grounds.  The  mayor  of  Nashville,  Morton  X>.  Howell, 
read  the  declaration,  Ex-Gov.  Neil!  S.  Brown  delivered  the 
oration,  while  Gen.  Thruston  and  others  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

At  the  May  meeting  in  1S75  several  delegates  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  Centennial  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Charlottesville,  N.  C.,  only 
one  of  whom  attended, — Hon.  Hugh  Lawson  Davidson,  of 
Shelbyvilie.  It  was  a grand  success. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Smith,  of  Columbia,  read  an  elegant  anni- 
versary address  on  the  labors  of  the  society  and  kindred 
topics. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  5 [ay,  1876,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected,  to  wit : Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  President; 
Hon.  John  M.Lea,  Vice-President;  Anson  Nelson,  Record- 
ing Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  Cor- 
responding Secretary;  Dr.  John  Berrien  Lindsley,  Librarian. 

The  National  Centennial  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  so- 
ciety in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representati  ves,  Dr.  John 
H.  Callender  reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  A.  Hoyt  read  an  elegant  historical  centennial 
address,  written  by  Dr.  Ramsey,  president  of  the  society. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelly,  etc. 
Excellent  music  interspersed  the  proceedings. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1877  all  the  old  officers  were 
re-electeu,  with  Joseph  S.  Carols  as  treasurer,  that  office 
being  disconnected  with  the  office  of  secretary. 

Every  attention  possible  was  shown  to  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  met  here  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1878.  An 
elegant  reception  was  given  them  by  the  society  at  the  Max- 
well House,  through  the  liberality  of  the  acting  president, 
Hon.  John  M.  Lea. 

In  1878  the  society  commenced  agitating  the  subject  of 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  Nashville,  and  appointed  a 
committee  on  that  subject,  who  afterwards  reported  a pro- 


gramme for  the  exercises.  Subsequently  the  idea  expanded, 
and  finally  the  society  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon 
the  mayor  and  urge  him  to  request  the  City  Council  to  call 
a public  meeting  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  This  was 
done,  and  the  citizens  took  hold  of  the  matter  with  alacrity. 
Various  committees  were  appointed,  an  exposition  was  in- 
augurated, the  orators  chosen  by  the  Historical  Society  were 
approved,  a grand  civic  procession  for  the  24th  of  April 
provided  for,  and  many  other  matters  arranged  to  give  eclat 
to  the  occasion.  All  of  which  was  most  successfully  carried 
out,  and  the  most  sanguiue  expectations  of  the  Historical 
Society  were  more  than  realized.  Before  the  exposition, 
the  purchase  of  the  Jackson  equestrian  statue  from  Clark 
Mills  had  engaged  the  attention  of  many  persons  as  well 
as  the  society  for  many  years.  Muj.  John  L.  Brown  went 
to  work  obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  statue,  and  finally 
the  purchase  was  made  aud  the  statue  unveiled  on  the  20th 
of  May,  18S0,  under  the  superintendence  of  Clark  Mills, 
the  artist.  The  Hon.  John  M.  Bright  was  the  orator  of 
the  day,  an  original  ode,  written  by  Rev.  F.  W.  E.  Paschau, 
was  sung,  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  A.  Hoyt,  a prize 
poem,  by  Mrs.  Bowser,  was  read  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Blackie,  etc. 
A grand  military  procession  had  paraded  the  streets,  in 
which  several  United  Staves  officers,  including  Gen.  Bueli, 
Gen.  Pennypacker  and  others,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
Gen.  Cheatham  and  others,  of  the  old  Confederate  arm}-, 
participated.  More  people  were  in  Nashville  on  the  20th 
of  May,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue,  than  ou  any  other 
occasion. 

RELICS. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  society  may  be  mentioned  the 
musket  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  veritable  “ Old  Betsey  ;”  the 
sword  of  Governor  John  Sevier,  and  one  of  the  pistols  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina;  the  sword 
of  Col.  Dupuyser,  of  the  British  army,  taken  from  him 
at  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain  ; the  red  silk  sash  worn 
by  Gen.  Ferguson  when  he  was  killed  at  King’s  Mountain  ; 
one  of  the  chairs  of  Geu.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame ;.  one  of  the  chairs  of  ex-President  Fillmore; 
sword,  coat,  and  epaulette  of  Capt.  Samuel  Price,  worn  in 
the  battle  of  Frenehtown,  Raisin  River,  Mich. ; the  pitcher 
used  at  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  given  to  President  Polk 
and  by  his  wife  to  tire  society  ; three  canes  formerly  be- 
longing to  President  Polk, — one  in  the  form  of  a serpent, 
one  containing  the  electoral  vote  cast  for  him  for  President, 
the  other  a hickory  cane  from  the  Hermitage;  the  first 
greenback  five-dollur  note  issued  by  the  United  States;  tiro 
portfolio  owned  and  used  by  Hon.  Henry  Clay  in  the 
United  States  Senate;  over  thirty  battle-flags  used  by  Ten- 
nessee soldiers  in  different  wars,  from  1812  to  1865,  etc. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  society  arc  an  old  hook 
in  an  excellent 'state  of  preservation,  kept  in  Nashville  by 
a merchant  in  1705,  presented  by  our  venerable  fellow- 
citizen,  Col.  Samuel  D.  Morgan  ; the  journals  of  Governor 
William  Blount  from  1700  to  1706, — Governor  Blount 
was  Governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River  ; 
the  proceedings  of  the  eourts-utartial  during  Jackson’s 
campaign  in  1813,  kept  by  Col.  Uihiuu  "White,  acting 
judge-advocate;  journal  of  Capt.  John  Donelsou  ami  com- 
panions from  Uolstou  River  down  the  iennosscc,  up  the 
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Oliio  and  Cumberland  to  French  Suit  Lick,  now  Nashville,  I 
177 D— SO,  etc. 

The  society  possesses  a large  number  of  portraits,  to  wit . j 
Governor  William  Blount,  John  Sevier,  Willie  Blount,  ! 
William  Carroll,  Sam  Houston,  Newton  Cannon,  James  j 
C.  Jones,  James  K.  Folk,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Neill  S.  Brown,  1 
William  Trousdale,  William  B.  Campbell,  Andrew  John-  j 
son  and  oue  or  two  other  ex-Governors,  Prof.  Priestly.  Dr.  j 


Gerard  Troost,  Dr.  Philip  Liudsley,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy, 
Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson 
(the  first  male  child  born  in  Nashville),  Davy  Crockett,  etc. 
Tlie  society  has  a copy  of  the  Polyuori  Vergilii.  in  Latin,  | 


bound  in  vellum,  printed  in  1641  ; a copy  of  Cicero’s  dis- 
course on  old  age.  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1744;  !!  Dioscoridis  Mat.  Med.”  (Latiu),  bound 
in  parchment,  1552:  a copy  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Edin- 


burgh, 107S,  from  flou.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Fayetteville; 
a copy  of  the  Bible,  from  Churchill,  Lanier,  printed  in 
Loudon.  1757. 


The  portrait  of  Davy  Crockett,  painted  by  Miss  Louise 
Goodwin,  of  Nashville,  recently  presented  to  the  society, 
attracts  universal  attention  from  all  visitors  to  tire  Capitol. 

The  present  officers  are : Dr.  J.  G.  31.  Ramsey,  Presi- 
dent; Kon.  John  31.  Lea,  First  Vice- President ; ex-Gov- 
ernor  James  D.  Porter.  Second  Vice-President;  J.  A. 
Cartwright,  Corresponding  Secretary ; Anson  Nelson.  Re- 
cording Secretary;  Jos.  S.  Cards,  Treasurer;  Dr.  J.  Berrien 
Liudsley,  Librarian. 


i 
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II OX.  JOIIX  M.  LEA. 


Owiug  to  the  advanced  age  and  feeble  health  of  its  ven- 


erable president,  the  meetings  of  the  Historical  Society  j 
have  for  some  years  been  presided  over  by  its  vice-presi-  j 


dent,  the  Hon.  John  3IcCormick  Lea,  whose  prominence  j 
and  services  to  the  public  are  deemed  sufficiently  great  to 


entitle  him  to  a more  than  passing  mention  in  the  history 
of  Davidson  County. 

He  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  Dec.  25,  j 
ISIS,  and  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  Hon.  Luke  Lea,  : 
/who  during  his  life  filled  with  honor  and  credit  many  pub-  i 
lie  offices,  both  State  and  national. 

Fond  of  study  from  his  youth,  and  eagerly  seizing  upon  j 
all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  time,  he  completed  | 
his  school  education  at  the  University  of  Nashville  in  the  i 
summer  of  1837,  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  the  law.  j 

In  1S40  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  a short  time  1 


thereafter  selected  Nashville  as  the  place  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  his  home. 

His  reputation  as  a scholarly  and  successful  lawyer  being 
soon  established,  he  was,  in  1842,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ! 
years,  appointed  United  States  district  attorney,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  performed  with  increasing  credit  to  him- 
self and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government  until 
the  time  of  his  resignation,  in  1S45. 

In  1850,  after  a spirited  canvass,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  Nashville,  and  while  occupying  that  position  earned  fur 
himself  the  reputation  of  an  active,  able,  and  upright  official. 

During  the  fearful  visitation  of  the  cholera  iu  1851, 
which  occurred  while  he  was  in  office,  he  showed  himself 
ludy  equal  to  the  emergency.  While  not  engaged  in  office-  j 


duty  lie  spent  his  time  in  counseling  and  encouraging  the 
well,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  assisting  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  Declining  to  oiler  for  re-election  at  ihe  end  of 
his  term,  he  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  chosen 
profession  until  the  demands  of  an  increasing  private  bus- 
iness compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  practice. 

During  the  war  he  was,  on  account  of  his  high  char- 
acter and  personal  influence  with  the  parties  then  in  power, 
enabled  to  do  many  acts  of  kindness,  and  to  secure  many 
indulgences  for  his  less  fortunate  fellow-citizens  and  their 
families;  and  doubtless  the  persons  still  living  are  many 
who  profited  by  his  kind  intervention  in  those  troublous 
times. 

lu  1865,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  members  of  the 
bar,  he  accepted  from  Governor  Brownlow  an  appointment 
to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Davidson 
County,  and  in  that  capacity  presided  to  the  satisfaction  of 
suitors,  ihe  pleasure  of  the  bar,  and  with  honor  to  himself 
until  his  resignation  in  1S66. 

Soon  thereafter  he  received  a commission  from  the  same 
Governor  as  judge  of  the  Supreme  CYurt  of  Tennessee, 
but  believing  that  his  services  were  not  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  public  needs,  and  having  a predilection  for 
private  life,  he  declined  the  appointment. 

Though  never  seeking  and  but  once  holding  political 
office,  he  has  always  had  decided  views  on  ail  public  ques- 
tions, and  has  ever  exhibited  the  liveliest  interest  iu  the 
political  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens.  3Iuch  exercised  at 
the  discontent  consequent  upon  the  disfranchisement  after 
the  war  of  all  cx-Confederates,  he  urged  unceasingly  upon 
the  then  State  authorities  their  re-enfranchisement,  arid 
with  such  success  that  a speck!  message  from  Governor 
Brownlow  to  the  Legislature,  in  1867,  recommending  such 
action,  was  the  result.  And  thus,  it  may  be  said,  at  his  in- 
stance tv  as  taken  the  initial  step  in  a policy  which,  under 
the  succeeding  administration  of  Governor  Scuter,  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  ail  political  disabilities  entailed  by  t Do  war. 

In  1869,  when  a bill  to  remand  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  military  control  was  before  the  Reconstruction  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  a public  meeting  held  in  Nashville,  he  visited 
Washington  to  oppose  its  passage..  Appearing  before  the 
full  committee,  he  read  a carefully  -prepared  statement,  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  political  disorders  and  race  troubles 
iu  the  State,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  that  reconstruc- 
tion would  only  make  matters  worse  instead  of  uicoding 
them.  The  failure  of  the  committee  to  report  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  was,  according  to  intimations  from 
some  of  its  members,  largely  owing  to  the  effect  produced 
by  this  statement  and  argument. 

The  only  political  office  ever  held  by  him  was  that  of 
member  of  the  iower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  ot  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  in  1875,  to  which  position  he  was 
nominated  while  absent  from  the  State,  ami  afterwards 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  \\  bile  in  the  Legis- 
lature he  wrote  an  1 secured  the  passage  ot  a general  law 
for  the  organization  of  corporations, — a law  which  is  a 
monument  to  his.  skill  and  industry,  and  which  has  worked 
admirably  in  practice,  resulting  in  the  saving  ot  much  time 
and  expense  both  to  applicants  fui  charters  and  to  succeed- 
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irg  Legislatures.  During  the  same  session  he  also  advo-  | 
caled  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  entire  State  j 
debt,  presuming  that  the  resources  of  the  State,  already  j 
great,  would  be  largely  increased  by  such  fidelity  to  public  | 
obligations. 

lie  i3  a man  of  unusual  foresight,  of  most  excellent  ' 
judgment,  of  exact  information,  of  varied  culture,  and  pub-  i 
lie-spirited  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  contributing  not  | 
only  of  his  time,  but  also  liberally  of  his  means,  to  the  j 
amelioration  of  society  ; and  in  this  connection  we  may  j 
mention  his  gift  to  the  trustees  of  the  Tennessee  School  1 
for  the  Blind  of  the  beautiful  grounds  and  original  house  j 
where  the  school  now  stands,  and  also  his  joint  donation  j 
with  Samuel  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  a house  and  lot  to  the  I 
Woman’s  Mission  Home. 

Such  are  the  most  salient  features  we  have  been  enabled  | 
to  gather  in  the  life  of  this  well-known  citizen,  who,  did  not  j 
his  unselfishness  and  his  devotion  to  duty  far  exceed  his  j 
ambition  and  his  desire  for  self-aggrandizement,  could  ; 
easily  occupy  a much  more  conspicuous,  though  perhaps 
less  useful,  position  before  the  public. 

Ax'SO.V  ts'ELSOX,  ESQ.,* 

who  for  many  years  has  been  the  secretary  of  the  Tennes- 
see Historical  Society,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  in 
this  State,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1821.  His  father, 
Daniel  Nelson,  removed  the  next  year  to  the  Hiawassee 
Purchase,  now  McMiun  County,  subsequently  to  Marys- 
ville, and  then  to  Knoxville  in  1823.  In  1S32,  having  a 
great  passion  for  the  printing  business,  Anson  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a situation  in  the  office  of  the  Knoxville  Regis- 
ter, as  an  apprentice  under  the  venerable  Mai.  F.  S.  Ileis- 
keil,  who  is  still  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  i 
Mr.  Heiskell  had  a remarkable  set  of  boys,  first  and  last,  j 
under  bis  hand  as  proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  important  j 
newspapers  of  his  day;  among  them  Clayton,  of  Alabama, 
Gen.  Zollicoffer,  Midshipman  Harrell,  William  Fields  (of 
“ Fields’  Scrap-Book,”  and  a member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Texas),  and  several  others,  who  became  men  of  more  or 
less  note  in  different  States. 

Maj.  Heiskell  sold  bis  establishment  in  1S35  to  11am- 
sey  & Craighead,  and  Mr.  Nelson  completed  his  appren-  ! 
ticeship  with  them  and  became  a journeyman  printer.  J 
He  came  to  Nashville  in  August,  1840,  and  soon  after  took  j 
charge  of  the  Xashville  B h>g  as  foreman.  In  1819  he  j 
bought  tiie  Daily  Gazette,  and  established  a job-office  in  ' 
connection  with  the  publication  of  the  daily.  He  pub-  j 
lislicd,  by  contract,  the  Presbyterian  Record,  a weekly  i 
paper  established  by  the  Nashville  Synod  ; also  the  IB-st-  | 
era  Boatman. , a monthly,  edited  by  Capt.  Embry,  but  which  j 
did  not  long  remain.  He  bought  the  Tennessee  Organ  of 
Bov.  John  P.  Campbell,  and  edited  that  paper  some  time,  ! 
during  which  it  reached  its  highest  circulation.  It  was  a ; 
temperance  paper,  and  hud  considerable  influence  through-  | 
out  the  State,  lie  was  identified  with  the  order  of  the  1 
Sons  of  Temperance,  a strong  and  powerful  organization  in  j 
that  day,  and  was  elected  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand 
Division  of  the  State,  and  subsequently  held  all  the  higher  : 
offices  of  that  body. 


Disposing  of  the  Gazette  and  the  job-office  in  1853,  he  was 
elected  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  revenue  collector  of 
the  city  of  Nashville,  and  was  unanimously  re-elected  each 
successive  year,  until  all  the  officers  were  displaced  bv 
Andrew  Johnson,  Military  Governor,  in  18C2.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  idle  for  more  than  a year,  when  he  established  a real- 
estate  office,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successful,  and 
which  he  carried  on  until  1869,  when  he  was  induced  by 
public  opinion  to  take  charge  of  the  tax-books  of  the  city, 
under  Hon.  John  M.  Bass,  who  was  appointed  receiver  under 
a decree  in  chancery.  lie  was  urged  to  remain' when  the 
Morris  administration  was  placed  in  possession  of  the  eiry 
government  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  He  served  through 
K.  J.  Morris’  administration  of  three  years  as  treasurer, 
Mr.  McCann  being  elected  revenue  collector.  He  has  held 
the  office  of  city  treasurer  ever  since,  under  the  adminis- 
trations of  Thomas  A.  Kereheva!  and  M.  B.  Howell. 

Mr.  Nelson,  in  connection  with  "William  L.  Murfree, 
Esq.,  who  was  his  partner  in  the  real-estate  business,  estab- 
lished the  Second  National  Bank  of  Nashville  in  1365  or 
'66,  and  was  president  of  that  institution  for  the  first  year  of 
its  existence,  and  left  it  in  a flourishing  condition.  Ho  aided 
in  the  founding  of  the  first  street-ear  line  in  the  city,  and  was 
president  cf  the  South  Nashville  Street  Railroad  Company 
the  first  year  after  its  organization.  He  was  one  of  the- 
directors  in  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Com- 
pany immediately  after  that  road  was  turned  over  to  the 
stockholders  by  the  military  authorities,  who  had  possession 
of  it  during  the  war.  Being  on  the  executive  committee, 
which  required  toe  much  of  his  time,  he  declined  to  serve 
longer  than  three  years  in  that  capacity.  He  was  more  or  less 
identified  with  every  public  movement  for  many  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  directors  in  the  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery 
Company  for  several  years.  For  more  than  thirty  Tears 
past  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Society,  during  all  of  which  time  he  Isas  been  its  re- 
cording secretary,  which  position  lie  now  holds.  Mr.  Nel- 
son is  a ready  and  accurate  writer,  and  has  compiled  many 
valuable  contributions  to  local  history,  besides  his  volumin- 
ous correspondence  as  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
the  State. 

In  religion  he  is  a Baptist,  having  united  with  the  First. 
Baptist  Church  of  Nashville  in  1841,  uuder  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Howell.  He  has  been  an  exemplary  member 
cf  that  church  ever  since,  of  which  he  is  a trustee,  and  was 
several  years  ago  ordained  a deacon. 

dir.  Nelson  possesses  in  a very  high  degree  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries.  Ills  popularity  and  in- 
fluence in  business  and  social  circles  arc  very  great.  He  is 
a devoted  and  earnest  worker  in  all  measures  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  on  many  committees  and  in  other  ways  does  a 
great  amount  of  work  for  which  he  receives  no  compensa- 
tion save  the  universal  award  that  his  work  is  always  well 
done. 

To  no  man  more  than  to  dir.  Nelson  are  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  and  of  Tennessee  generally,  more  indebted  fi  r 
the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  Nushxi.le  ('  n- 
tcnnial.  11c  is  emphatically  a peacemaker,  and  many  a i ;i- 
cuity  among  men  has  been  aruieabiy  and  happily  adjusted 
by  his  kindly  and  wise  conciliation 


* Added  by  the  author  ef  ihia  work. 
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TENNESSEE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  noble  institution  is  situated  about  s;x  miles  from  ! 
Naslivilic,  on  the  Murfreesboro'  turnpike.  The  grounds 
include  four  hundred  a ml  eighty  acres,  a beautiful  farm,  in 
one  of  the  healthiest  localities  in  Tennessee.  The  value  of 
the  building  and  grounds  is  about  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

In  November,  1847,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  Miss 
D.  L.  Dix,  visited  Tennessee,  and,  finding  the  accommoda- 
tions for  the  insane  inadequate,  memorialized  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  aroused  the  representatives  of  a generous  people 
upon  the  subject.  Feb.  5,  1848,  an  act  was  passed  estab- 
lishing a " hospital  for  the  insane.”  The  Governor  ap- 
pointed Alexander  Allison,  Lucius  J.  Polk,  Andrew  Ewing. 

T.  J.  Player,  Samuel  D.  Morgan,  John  J.  "White,  II.  S. 
Frazier,  D.  D.  Donaldson,  and  J.  B.  Southall  as  commis- 
sioners, Dr.  John  J.  Young  superintendent,  and  Gen.  A. 
Heiman  architect  of  the  building  to  be  erected.  The  su- 
perintendent and  architect  visited  various  institutions  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
their  plans.  Finally,  the  plan  of  the  Butler  Asylum,  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  slightly  changed  in  architectural  style, 
but  similar  as  to  internal  arrangements,  was  adopted.  The 
Butler  Asylum  was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Bell,  of  the  3IeLean  Hospital,  near  Boston,  and  the  plan 
was  copied  by  Dr.  Bell,  when  on  a visit  to  England,  from 
the  asylum  at  Maidstone. 

The  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  of  the  castel- 
lated style  of  architecture,  with  twenty-four  octagonal 
towers,  of  proportionate  dimensions,  placed  on  the  corners 
of  the  main  building  and  its  wings,  while  from  the  main 
building  rises  a larger  octagonal  tower,  Jtwentv-five  feet 
above  the  roof,  and  sixteeu  feet  in  diameter.  A range  of 
battlements,  from  tower  to  tower,  surrounds  the  whole  edi- 
fice, following  the  angles  of  the  several  projections,  giving 
a fine  relief  to  it  from  any  point  of  view.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  building,  from  east  to  west,  is  four  hundred 
and  five  feet,  by  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  from  north  to 
south.  There  are  two  airing  courts  in  this  area,  each  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square.  The  height  of  the  main 
building,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  main  tower,  is 
eighty-five  feet.  The  centre,  right,  and  left  of  the  main 
building  are  four  stories  high  without  the  basement  ; the 
intervening  ranges  and  the  wings  ore  three  stories  high. 

Its  interior  construction  and  arrangement  are  in  accordance 
with  a plan  which  experience  has  demonstrated  as  the  most 
approved  and  best  calculated  to  promote  the  great  and  be- 
nevoleut  objects  had  in  view  in  institutions  of  this  character. 

In  all  the  minutiae  of  detail,  the  comfort,  convenience,  and 
health  of  the  patients  have  been  carefully  studied.  Its 
wards,  dormitories,  corridors,  and  various  other  apartments 
exhibit  alike  the  same  harpy  features  of  admirable  arrange- 
ment. The  whole  building  contains  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  rooms,  exclusive  of  all  domestic  apartments  ; laundry, 
bath-rooms,  clotlics-rooms,  etc.  It  is  capable  of  aecommo-  1 
dating  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  is  a decided  feature  in 
its  construction.  It  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a centrifugal  j 
fan  seventeen  leet  in  diameter,  driven  by  a steam-engine,  i 
The  air  is  conducted  through  suite iranean  passages  to  the  ! 


central  chambers  in  the  basement,  and  thence  through  the 
steam-pipe  chambers  into  vertical  flues,  passing  through  the 
entire  building.  The  quantity  of  air  discharged  may  be 
carried  up  to  seventy  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which 
gives  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per  minute  to  each 
occupant.  Thus  a constant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  may 
be  constantly  kept  up  during  the  most  oppressive  weather. 
Means  of  heating  the  building  are  no  less  complete.  The 
series  of  vertical  flues,  before  alluded  to.  are  constructed  in 
the  longitudinal  walls  of  the  halls,  starting  from  a coil  of 
pipe  or  hot-air  chambers  in  the  basement  story.  From 
these  flues  the  air,  heated  to  any  desired  temperature,  enters 
the  halls  and  rooms  of  the  different  stories  near  the  floors. 
By  this  arrangement  the  air  supply  is  constant,  without 
reference  to  any  external  condition  of  weather  or  tempera- 
ture. IV  a ter  is  pumped  by  the  engine  from  a reservoir  to 
a tank  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  from  thence  dis- 
tributed by  pipes  to  other  parts  of  the  institution.  There 
are  five  tanks,  holding  altogether  about  eight  thousand 
gallons  of  water.  Bath-rooms  are  on  each  floor  of  the 
building. 

A few  years  since  suitable  quarters,  removed  from  the 
main  building,  were  erected  by  the  State,  at  a cost  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  fer  the  accommodation  of  the 
colored  insane  of  Tennessee.  The  usual  number  of  patients 
is  about  forty.  They  receive  constant  attention  from  the 
physicians  in  charge. 

Various  kinds  of  amusement  have  been  provided  for  the 
patients,  which  exercise  a tzanquiiizing  and  soothing  influ- 
ence over  the  unfortunate  inmates.  The  grounds  surround- 
ing the  hospital  are  perhaps  the  most  beautifully  laid  out 
in  the  South.  Rare  landscape  vicvrs  meet  the  eve  in  every 
direction.  Lakes,  fountains,  and  splendid  gravel-roads  and 
walks,  lovely  lawns,  inviting  arbors,  and  a fine  collection  of 
the  rarest  exotic  and  domestic  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc.,  are 
among  the  many  excellent  features  placed  here  to  divert  r lie 
patient’s  mind, 

“ Pluck  from  the  memory  a roc  tea  sorrow — 

Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.” 

In  extent  the  floral  conservatories  attached  to  the  hos- 
pitals are  unsurpassed  in  the  South,  while  the  orchards  and 
vineyards,  aud  many  other  peculiar  attractions,  render  the 
place  well  worth  a visit,  and  all  that  the  State  could  desire 
as  to  pleasant  surroundings. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is  Dr.  J.  II.  Callen- 
der. 

THE  STATE  CAPITOL. 

This  Sue  building  is  located  upon  the  summit  of  a com- 
manding eminence  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city  It  is  a 
parallelogram,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  wide  by  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  in  length,  with  an  elevation  of  seventy- 
four  feet,  eight  inches  above  the  ground.  The  eminence  on 
which  ir  stands  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  toot  above 
the  Cumberland  River,  giving  to  the  building,  when  seen 
from  any  of  the  adjacent  hills,  a sort  of  aerial  appearance, 
as  if  it  were  swinging  in  the  sell  surrounding  atmosphere. 
To  a stranuer  coming  into  ibe  city  it  is  the  first  and  chief 
object  of  attraction  among  the  fine  architectural  structures 
which  adorn  many  of  the  principal  streets  and  avenues. 
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From  carefully  prepared  statements  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, we  select  the  following  particulars. 

History  of  the  Building. — Previous  to  the  year  1843  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  State  had  not  been  finally  settled 
upon.  It  had  been  located  at  various  times  at  Knoxville, 
Kingston,  Murfreesboro’,  and  Nashville.  The  Davidson 
County  court-house  had  been  used  previously  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Legislature,  but.  the  building  becoming  too  small 
for  the  increasing-  members  of  the  body,  the  project  of 
building  a State  Capitol  was  spoken  of,  but  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  State  government  had  first  to 
be  determined.  Its  location  at  Nashville  was  not  by  any  ^ 
means  a fixed  fact,  though  the_  sessions  of  the  Legislature  | 
had  been  held  there  for  several  years, — that  is,  for  the  | 
years  IS  12,  1 S 1 3,  1815,  and  from  1820  to  1S43.  Almost 
every  town  in  the  State  having  any  pretensions  at  all  to 
eligibility  or  convenience  of  position  had  its  advocates. 
Thus  the  following  places  were  successively  voted  for : 
Woodbury,  McMinnville,  Franklin,  Murfreesboro’,  Kings- 
ton, Lebanon,  Columbia,  Sparta,  Gallatin,  Clarksville,  Shel- 
byviiie,  Harrison,  Chattanooga,  Cleveland,  Athens,  Knox- 
ville, and  finally  Nashville. 

The  location  bad  once  been  fixed  at  Kingston,  but,  on  a 

reconsideration  of  the  vote,  Nashville  was  selected,  though 

. . . I 

this  result  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  liberality  of  her  | 

citizens,  having  purchased  the  site,  then  Campbc-ll’s  Hill, 
from  Hon,  G.  W.  Campbell,  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  and 
presented  it  to  the  State  as  a free  gift.  This  act  was  passed 
■Oct.  7,  1843.  Jan.  30,  1844,  an  act  was  passed  making 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  Capitol, — ten  thousand  dollars. 
Commissioners  were  appointed,  Governor  William  Carroll, 
William  Nichol,  John  M.  Bass,  Samuel  D.  Morgan,  James 
Erwin,  and  M organ  W.  Brown,  to  whom  were  added,  May 
14,  1844,  Janies  Woods,  Joseph  T.  Elliston,  and  Allen  A. 
Hall.  John  M.  Bass  was  appointed  chairman  March  31, 
1848,  and  held  the  position  until  March  31,  1854,  when 
Samuel  D.  Morgan  was  appointed.  April  20,  1854, 
Messrs.  John  Campbell,  John  S.  Young,  and  Jacob  Me- 
Gavock  were  appointed  commissioners  by  Governor  Andrew 
Johnson.  By  act  of  Feb.  28,  1 S5 4,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Meigs 
and  James  P.  Clark  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  Mr. 
John  D.  Winston  was  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Tire 
following  Governors  of  the  State  have,  ex-officio,  held  the 
office  of  commissioner : William  Carroll,  James  K.  Polk, 
James  C.  Jones,  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Neill  S.  Brown,  William 
Trousdaie,  William  B.  Campbell,  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
Isham  G.  Harris.  Upon  the  first  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioners they  were  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  the  ! 
services  of  so  distinguished  an  architect  as  Mr.  William  I 
Strickland,  of  Philadelphia,  than  whom  no  man  of  his  pro-  j 
fession  in  the  country  had  a wider  or  more  merited  reputa-  j 
tiott. 

Clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  site  was  begun  about  Jan.  | 
1,  1845;  foundations  were  dug  and  nearly  finished  by  the 
4th  of  July,  on  which  day  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  the  ‘ 
southeast  corner  of  the  building  with  imposing  ceremonies,  i 
An  eloquent  oration  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Hon.  Edwin  II.  Ewing.  The  building  was  carried  on  i 
regularly  and  steadily  without  error  or  interruption  till  the  i 
time  of  Mr  Strickland’s  death,  April  7,  1854.  His  funeral  i 
81) 
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ceremonies  were  conducted  in  the  Representative  Hall,  and 
he  was  entombed  in  a recess  in  the  wait  of  the  north  base- 
ment portico.  There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  so 
noble  a work  has  served  as  the  tomb  and  monument  of  its 
designer.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  and  the  architect  of  the  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, are  the  noted  examples  of  that  sort. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Strickland,  the  work  was  for 
several  years  curried  on  by  Ills  sou,  Mr.  W.  F.  Strickland. 
The  last  stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  July  21,  1855,  and 
the  last  stone  of  the  lower  terrace  March  19,  1859,  which 
completed  the  stone-work.  The  building  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Legislature  Oct.  3,  1853.  Since  that  time,  chiefly 
from  18G7  to  1873,  convict  labor  was  employed  in  com- 
pleting the  grounds,  which  are  now  among  the  most  mtr-ic-  • 
tive  and  complete  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  cost 
of  building  and  grounds  was  upwards  of  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Plan  and  Structure. — A concise  statement  of  the  site, 
plan,  and  structure  of  the  building  is  indispensable  tc  the 
formation  of  a correct  idea  of  its  appearance. 

The  State  House  is  a parallelogram,  112  by  230  feet, 
with  an  elevation  64  feet  8 inches  above  an  elevated  terrace 
walk,  which  surrounds  it,  or  74  feet  8 inches  above  the 
ground.  Rising  through  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  the  tower, 
36  feet  square  and  80  feet  high.  The  main  idea  of  the 
elevation  of  the  building  is  that  of  a Greek  Ionic  temple, 
erected  upon  a rustic  basement,  which,  in  its  turn,  rests 
(in  appearance)  upon  a.  terraced  pavement.  The  building 
lias  four  fronts,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  each  side 
graced  with  a noble  portico.  The  end  porticoes — north, 
and  south — are  each  composed  of  eight  magnificent  Ionic 
columns  ; the  side  porticoes— east  and  west — are  composed 
each  of  six  columns.  These  columns,  twenty-eight  in  ad, 
are  each  4 feet  in  diameter,  33  feet  high,  and  rest  upon  the 
entablature  of  the  basement.  This  entablature  is  supported 
by  a rusticated  pier,  rising  through  the  basement-story 
under  each  column  of  the  portico  above.  The  end  porticoes 
are  capped  by  an  entablature,  which  is  continued  around 
the  building.  Above  this  entablature  is  a heavy  pediment. 
The  side  porticoes'  are  capped  by  the  entablature  and  double 
blockintr-courses. 

The  buildiug  inside  is  divided  into  three  stories, — the 
crypt,  or  cellar;  the  basement,  or  first  floor;  and  the  main, 
or  second  floor. 

The  crypt  is  used  for  the  State  Arsenal,  and  for  furnaces 
an  d the  like. 

The  basement  has  a passage  or  hall  through  the  centre 
of  the  building,  204  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  crossed 
transversely  by  three  halls,  the  main  one  100  feet  long  by 
30  feet  3 inches  ; height  of  tins  floor,  16  feet  4 inches. 
This  floor  is  divided  into  offices  for  the  Governor,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Register  of 
Lands,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
Keeper  of  Public  Arms  (each  of  which  is  16  by  24  feet) 
and  by  the  Archive  Room,  which  is  84  feet  square.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a Supreme  Court-room  and  a Federal  Court- 
room, each  35  feet  by  52  foot  8 inches,  the  latter,  however, 
now  occupied  by  the  Supoiuitondcnt  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistics,  and  Mines. 
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These  rooms  are  Cited  up  in  a handsome  manner,  with 
book-  and  paper-cases  made  of  white  walnut,  and  the  rooms 
otherwise  handsomely  furnished.  The  court  rooms  are  also 
well  furnished,  the  Supreme  Court-room  in  a very  excellent 
manner. 

The  main  floor  is  reached  by  a handsome  flight  of  twen- 
ty-four steps,  eleven  feet  wide,  at  the  west  end  of  the  base- 
ment transverse  hall.  The  balusters  or  hand-railing  of  this 
stairway  are  of  East  Tennessee  marble,  a most  beautiful 
mottled  marble,  very  hard  and  taking  a high  polish.  The 
transverse  hall  of  this  upper  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower 
floor  in  dimensions.  The  longitudinal  hall  of  this  floor  is 
123  feet  2 inches  long  by  24  feet  2 inches  wide,  the  side 
passages  the  same  as  below.  The  height  of  these  halls  and 
of  all  the  rooms  of  this  floor  is  39  feet.  The  rooms  are: 
the  Representative  Hall,  61  by  97  feet;  Senate  Chamber, 
34  feet  S inches  by  70  feet  3 inches;  Library  Rooms,  re- 
spectively 16  by  34  and  34  by  34  feet;  Law  Library,  16 
by  34  feet;  and  committee-rooms,  each  16  feet  8 inches  by 
16  feet  8 inches. 

Representative  Hall. — The  Representative  Hall  is  a truly 
noble  apartment,  and  an  honor  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
the  architect.  The  main  floor,  61  by  97  feet,  is  flanked 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  eight  committee-rooms,  16 
feet  8 inches  square.  Above  these  rooms,  on  each  side,  are 
the  public  galleries.  The  front  of  each  of  these  galleries  is 
graced  by  eight  coupled  columns,  21  feet  11  inches  high 
and  2 feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  Composite  order, 
and  fluted,  fl’he  shaft  of  each  column  is  of  one  block  of 
stone,  capped  by  exceedingly  graceful  and  elaborate  capi- 
tals, the  device  of  the  architect.  This  room  is  well  fur- 
nished aud  windows  curtained.  The  Speaker’s  stand  and 
screen-wall  is  composed  of  red,  white,  and  black  Tennessee 
marble.  The  chandelier  is  from  the  establishment  of  Cor- 
nelius & Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  elaborate,  and  graceful  chandeliers  in  the  country,  and 
cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  chief  points.in  the  de- 
sign are  representations  of  the  natural,  auimal,  and  vege- 
table productions  of  the  State,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  also  six  buffaloes,  extremely  well  exe- 
cuted, a number  of 'Indian  warriors,  each  nearly  two  feet 
high,  and  of  most  excellent  proportions.  The  burners  are 
forty-eight  in  number. 

The  Senate  Chamber. — The  Senate  Chamber,  34  by 
70,  is  also  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  north,  west,  and  south,  by  a gallery  for  the 
public,  10  feet  9 inches  wide,  supported  by  twelve  smooth 
Iouie  columns  of  red  Tennessee  marble,  each  10  feet  3 
inches  high  and  3 feet  51  inches  in  circumference,  with 
black  marble  bases,  and  architrave  cf  red  and  white  marble. 
This  room  has  also  a chandelier,  similar  in  design  to  that 
of  the  Representative  Hall,  though  smaller  and  of  probably 
better  proportions. 

There  are  thirty-four  chandeliers,  eleven  brackets,  twelve 
pendants,  and  eight  gaselabras  in  the  whole  building,  with 
four  hundred  and  twenty  burners.  There  is  one  chandelier 
of  forty-eight  burners,  three  of  thirty  burners,  one  of 
eighteen,  oue  of  fifteen,  two  of  twelve,  six  of  eight,  two  of 
six,  eighteen  of  four,  etc. 

The  Tower. — Above  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 


through  the  roof,  rises  the  tower,  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive piers  rising  from  the  ground,  ten  by  twelve  feet.  The 
design  of  the  tower — for  it  is  a splendid  work  in  itself — is 
a modified  and  improved  reproduction  of  the  “ Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates,”  cr.  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  “ Lantern  of  Demosthenes,”  erected  in  Athens  about 
325  b.c.,  and  still  standing.  The  tower  is  composed  of  a 
square  rustic  base,  thirty-six  feet  square  and  forty-two  feet 
high,  with  a window  in  each  front.  Above  this  the  lantern 
or  round  part  of  the  tower  rises  twenty-six  feet  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  by  thirty-seven  feet  high.  It  consists  of  a 
circular  cell,  with  eight  most  beautiful  three-quarter  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  attached  around  its  outer  circumfer- 
ence with  alternate  blank  and  pierced  windows  between 
each  two  columns,  in  each  of  the  two  stories  of  the  celi. 
The  columns  have  each  a very  elaborate  and  beautifully 
wrought  capita!  of  the  purest  Coiinthiun  style,  and.  above 
all,  a heavy  entablature.  The  column  shafts  are  two  feet 
six  inches  in  diameter  by  twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches 
high,  aud  capital  four  feet  high.  The  roof  and  iron  finial 
ornament  are  together  thirty-four  feet  high  above  the  last 
stone  of  the  tower,  making  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice 
above  the  ground  two  hundred  and  six  feet  seven  inches, 
or  over  four  hundred  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Cumber- 
land River,  In  comparison,  it  may  be  interesting  to  say 
that  the  head  of  the  statue  on  the  Capitol  at  'Washington 
ts  but  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  above  tide- 
water ; the  height  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  four  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  at  London,  four  hundred  and 
four  feet. 

Visitors  to  the  Caritol  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the 
tower,  for  irom  its  observatory  may  be  obtained  a series  of 
views — rns  in  erhe — city  aud  country,  ravine  and  river,  ex- 
ceedingly grand  and  lovely,  and  perhaps  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  America. 

Tabic  of  Dimensions. — The  following  table  exhibits 
some  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  building  at  a 
glance : 


Length 239  ft.  3 in. 

Length,  including  terrace  at  each  end,  seventeen  feet 

wide,  ami  projecting  steps  si.'.teen  feet  ten  inches...  SOfi  “ 8 “ 

Width  at  each  end 112  “ o “ 

1\  idth  at  each  end,  including  terrace  seventeen  feet  wide 

at  each  side H2  “ 5 “ 

Width  at  the  centre,  including  side  porticos,  each  thir- 
teen feet  wide 133  “ 5 “ 

THU  KFIGIJT  OF  BUIIDtXO. 

Lower  terrace,  or  pavement 2 ft. 

Lpper  terrace 8 *•  9 in. 

.’from  upper  terrace  to  top  of  eutnblaturc  of  main 

building of  11  S “ 

End  pediments,  or  of  the  r,o: ; 13  “ 

Stonework  of  tower,  above  rood' of  main  building.. 79  “ 2 " 

Iron  finial  ornament,  together  with  tower  of  roof 3t  “ 


Total  height 20G  ft.  7 in. 


Some  more  of  the  minute  details  should  be  mentioned. 
Tiie  roof  of  the  building  is  constructed  of  rafters  composed 
of  Cumberland  River  wrought-iron  ties  aud  braces,  trussed 
:n  sections,  and  joined  together  by  cast-iron  plates  and 
knees,  by  wrought-iron  purlins;  the  greatest  span  of  these 
wrought-iron  rafters  is  over  the  Representative  Ha!!,  a 
distance  of  sixty-five  Let.  The  whole  is  sheathed  and 
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covered  with  copper.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roof  j 
by  cast-iron  gutter  pipes  eight  inches  in  diameter,  inserted  j 
in  the  walls,  and  is  carried  to  basins  under  the  terrace  pave-  j 
meats  all  around  the  building.  This  water  is  to  be  used  to 
irrigate  the  grounds. 

The  walls  of  the  building  for  the  foundation  are  seven  feet 
thick,  upper  walls  four  and  a half  feet  thick,  inner  walls  are 
respectively  three  feet,  two  feet,  eighteen  inches,  and  twelve 
inches  thick.  All  of  the  inside  walls  are  laid  with  rubbed 
stone ; the  terraces,  pavements,  and  the  round  part  of  the 
tower,  square-droved  or  chiseled;  outer  walls  of  the  first 
story  and  square  part  of  the  tower  rusticated-work  and 
tooled.  The  walls  around  the  grounds  are  drafted  bush- 
hammered. 

The  material  of  the  building  is  of  a stratified  limestone, 
full  of  fossils,  some  of  it  very  hard,  of  a slightly  bluish- 
gray  tint  with  cloud-like  markings.  It  was  procured  within 
half  a mile  west  of  the  building,  in  a quarry  opened  by  the 
State  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Samuel  Watkins.  Stones  | 
have  been  quarried  from  this  place  weighing,  in  their  rough  j 
state,  fifteen  or  twenty  tons,  and  thirty  or  more  feet  long.  I 
One  of  the  terrace  stoues  of  the  building  is  eight  feet  three 
inches  by  fourteen  feet,  and  the  cap-stones  of  the  teruice 
buttresses  are  five  feet  ten  inches  by  sixteen  feet  eleven 
inches,  the  heaviest  weighing  probably  eight  or  ten  tons. 
The  stone  may  be  considered,  both  as  to  durability  and 
beauty  of  appearance  when  worked  well,  equal,  if  not  j 
superior,  to  any  building-stone  in  the  Union.  The  build-  [ 
iug,  or  parts  of  it,  have  now  stood  the  test  of  the  storms  of  j 
over  thirty  years,  and  is  still  without  flaw,  though  our  cli- 
mate is  exceedingly  changeable,  and  very  destructive  to 
building-stone  when  much  exposed.  The  doors,  window- 
frames,  and  sash  are  of  Tennessee  oak.  The  stairways 
throughout  are  hanging  and  of  stoue,  except  the  tower 
steps  and  the  splendid  spiral  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  j 
corridors  of  the  library,  which  are  of  iron.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work  on  this  building  was  done  by  Tennessee  ( 
mechanics  and  artisans.  The  stone-cutting  and  setting  are  j 
most  admirably  done,  and  not  excelled,  or  hardly  equaled, 
iu  the  United  States  or  Europe. 

* Ornamental  Statues. — On  each  step  buttress,  on  each 
front  of  the  building,  are  ornamental  iron  lamp-posts  (six- 
teen altogether),  made  at  the  establishment  of  Wood,  Perot 
& Co.,  Philadelphia,  which  are  certainly  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  objects  of  the  kind  which  have  yet  been  put  up 
in  iron  in  this  country.  Each  post  consists  of  a composite 
fluted  column,  resting  on  a heavy  base,  and  supporting 
above  a large  glass  lamp  with  gas-burners.  Around  this 
column,  and  standing  on  the  base,  are  three  youthful  fig- 
ures, nearly  life-size,  representing  t;  Morning”  and  “ Night” 
(female  figures  half  draped),  and  “ Noon,”  a youth  holding 
a torch, — a happy  conception  of  the  artist  and  a credit  to 
him.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these  figures  altogether. 

State  LiLian/. — In  the  beautiful  and  elegant  library - 
rooms  of  the  State-house  may  be  seen  a collection  of  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  embracing  not  only  a full  collection  of 
State  and  law  publications,  bur,  many  rare  and  costly  theo-  I 
logical,  scientific,  medical,  and  miscellaneous  works, — poets,  I 
essayists,  critics,  historians,  etc., — together  with  a full  file  of  j 
all  the  daily  papers  published  in  Nashville,  and  other  points  ! 


in  the  State,  for  many  years  back.  In  fact,  there  is  no- 
where in  the  South  to  be  seen  such  a collection  of  intellec- 
tual pabulum  as  ia  this  large  and  varied  library,  the  gath- 
erings of  years  of  constant  labor.  A good  library  properly 
sustained  by  the  Stale  would  prove,  if  sufficiently  used,  the 
most  valuable  gift  which  could  possibly  be  made  to  the 
youth  of  the  country.  The  present  librarian  is  airs.  Geu. 
Hatton,  widow  of  the  gallant  and  beloved  Gen.  Hubert 
Hatton  ; assistant,  the  accomplished  Miss  Emma  Hatton. 
These  ladies  are  ever  courteous  and  attentive  to  visitors. 
Tiie  library  is  opened  from  nine  A.M.  till  four  P.M. 

Museum  of  the  Historical  Society. — There  is  still  another 
feature  about  the  State-house  worthy  the  attention  of  the  vis- 
itors. It  is  the  collection  of  rarities  and  curiosities  gathered 
by  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society.  The  museum  of  the 
society  occupies,  in  conjunction  with  the  State  library,  the 
same  apartments.  Here  one  may  see  many  unique  and  cu- 
rious objects, — from  an  Egyptian  mummy  to  the  rude  battle 
swords  of  our  forefathers,  coins  of  all  nations,  geological, 
mineraiogical,  and  botanical  specimens  iu  profusion,  with 
many  a relic  of  the  past, — all  interesting,  ail  instructive. 
Portraits  and  paintings,  flags  and  trophies,  adorn  the  walls, 
aud  form  a sight  so  delightful  aud  entertaining  as  to  well 
repay  a visit  to  the  Capitol. 

The  Grounds. — The  grouuds  of  the  Capitol  are  unsur- 
passed in  picturesque  beauty  by  those  of  any  public  building 
in  America.  The  esplanade  is  beautifully  terraced  and  in- 
tersected by  splendid  stone  walks  aud  graveled  carriage- 
ways. Lakes,  fountains,  rustic  bridges,  arbors,  and  other 
attractive  features  in  landscape  gardening  are  to  be  seen. 
Each  county  iu  the  State  lias  planted  a centennial  tree, 
and  these,  when  added-to  the  exquisite  shrubbery  already 
full  grown,  make  the  “ Capitoline  Hid"  delightfully  ro- 
mantic. 

UNITED  STATES  CUSTOM-HOUSE. 

This  beautiful  building  occupies  the  square  formed  by 
Broad,  Spruce,  and  Tine  Streets,  very  nearly  in  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  city.  The  site  is  three  hundred  and 
thirty  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  size  ; the  build- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  six  inches  by  eighty-one 
feet  six  inches,  and  three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high  from  the  sidewalk. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Pointed  Gothic.  The  building 
is  constructed  eutirely  of  stone  and  iron. — rock-faced  ashlar 
relieved  by  fine  cut  stone  carvings.  The  basement  is  of 
granite  from  Winnsboro)  South  Carolina ; superstructure  of 
cream-colored  limestone  from  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  aud 
sometimes  called  ‘‘  Green  Kiver  Marble;”  the  columns  are 
of  polished  red  Missouri  granite,  and  the  roofing  of  iron, 
covered  with  slate. 

The  first  floor,  which  is  nineteen  feet  high,  is  arranged 
for  use  of  the  post-office  entirely.  Aside  from  the  genera! 
delivery  and  the  general  working  room,  there  are  f ur 
private  offices,  for  postmaster,  assistant  postmaster,  money- 
order  business,  and  route  agents  and  carriers’  rooms.  There 
are  entrances  from  Broad  and  Vine  Streets,  respectively. 
The  iron  stairway — the  Hair-well  fifteen  feet  iti  width — runs 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  also  a passenger  elevator,  at  the 
Vine  Street  entrance,  runs  from  the  basement  to  third 
story.  On  the  first  panel,  constituting  the  exterior  of  the 
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staircase,  is  a representation  of  the  prow  of  a vessel  with 
two  oars  and  two  dolphins,  the  head  of  Liberty  as  the 
figure-head  of  the  vessel,  the  American  eagle,  the  Treasury 
shield,  with  the  thirteen  stars  on  its  bars,  the  key  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  strong  box,  the  United  States  flag,  and  the  custom- 
house flag. 

The  second  panel,  opposite  the  staircase,  is  devoted  to 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  post-office.  Here  is  a 
locomotive,  with  its  cow-catcher,  and  a leaf  on  each  side, 
the  wings  of  the  iron  horse.  From  a scroll  are  hanging 
packs  of  letters,  and  there,  too,  are  seen  hounds  carrying 
missives,  and  arrows,  which  have  often  been  used  in  be- 
sieged cities  to  carry  messages  front  one  army  to  another. 
Amid  the  leaves  is  observed  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury, 
the  swift-footed  postman  of  Jupiter,  king  of  gods.  There 
are  also  carrier  pigeons,  the  bearers  of  news,  and  a telegraph 
pole  with  its  electrical  wires. 

On  the  third  panel  is  a lighted  torch,  supporting  a scroll 
of  parchment  on  which  laws  are  written.  Pens  with  two 
antique  swords  crossed  behind  the  scroll  are  ou  one  side  of 
the  torch.  Nest  is  Minerva’s  helmet,  and  on  the  other  side 
a lion’s  head,  intended  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  deities 
of  Justice. 

On  the  frontispiece  are  emblems  of  Trade  and  Justice. 
In  the  centre  of  the  book  of  laws,  the  scales  and  the  sword 
represent  Justice.  Ou  each  side  are  winged  Geniuses,  with 
foreheads  adorned  with  the  American  .stars,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  wreaths  of  oak,  laurel,  and  olive. 

Next  to  these  are  scrolls  of  foliage,  one  adorning  the 
fasces  with  the  axe,  crossed  by  the  roll  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Farther  on  are  two  oars  for  internal  naviga- 
tion. and  Neptune  with  his  trident  for  commerce  of  the  sea. 
Ou  the  right  of  the  Geniuses  is  the  hand  of  justice  and  the 
torch  of  light.  At  the  end  of  the  frontispiece  a winged 
caduceus — the  wand  of  Mercury — with  an  anchor  are  also 
symbolical  of  commerce.  Two  pigeons  here  present  also 
the  idea  of  speed  and  fidelity. 

The  second  floor,  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  is  to  be  used 
for  general  customs  of  the  internal  revenue  service.  It  is 
divided  into  eleven  offices. 

The  third  floor,  corridor,  and  offices  are  fifteen  feet  high, 
hut  the  main  portion  is  divided  into  United  States  Court- 
rooms. The  main  court-room  is  over  the  Spruce  Street 
end,  and  is  forty  by  seventy-five  feet  large;  distance  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  thirty-four  feet.  The  minor-court  room  is 
over  the  Vine  Street  end,  and  is  forty  by  thirty-five  feet 
large  ; distance  from  floor  to  ceiling,  twenty-four  feet. 

The  tower  is  built  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  tire  edifice. 
It  is  nine  stories  iu  height,  each  story  ranging  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet.  An  iron  spiral  stairway  commences  in 
the  fifth  story  of  the  tower,  and  extends  upward  to  the 
dormer  windows. 

In  the  construction  of  the  building  sixty -eight  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  stone  have,  been  consumed.  The  building  with 
all  its  appointments,  heating,  water,  and  gas  apparatuses, 
and  parking  the  grounds,  will  cost  not  far  from  one- halt' 
million  of  dollars.  The  work  of  construction  was  first  begun 
in  September.  1875,  but  the  plans  were  changed,  and  the 
present  building  was  commenced  in  August,  1S7G,  and  will 
probably  bo  completed  in  the  spring  of  LSS1.  The  buiid- 


| ing  was  designed  under  Mr.  William  A.  Potter,  goveru- 
| meat  architect,  was  pushed  forward  under  Mr.  James  G. 

liiii.  supervising  architect,  at  Washington,  and  is  now 
I under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Maj.  James  II.  Coch- 
ran, superintendent  of  construction. 

CITY  HALL. 

That  venerable  establishment  which  serves  the  city  of 
Nashville  the  double  purpose  of  City  Hall  and  market- 
| house  is  among  the  oldest  and  most  unsightly  of  all  our 
| public  institutions.  A portion  of  the  building  was  erected 
! iu  1827  or  1S2S.  In  1855  it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged, 

| and  the  addition  of  the  City  Hall  made  to  it ; but  the  work, 

| as  intended,  was  never  fully  carried  out,  as  it  was  proposed 
! to  build  a public  hall,  extending  over  the  entire  market- 
| place,  and  accessible  from  both  the  north  and  south  ends. 
Some  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  tins  building, 
but  the  projectors  were  met  by  the  stubborn  fact  that  the 
Genera!  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  1781,  reserved 
four  acres  (the  present  public  square)  for  public  buildings, 
and  the  question  has  never  been  settled  whether  the  city 
could  divert  the  space  to  other  purposes.  The  writer  is  not 
| a prophet,  but  he  dares  prophesy  that  ten  years  from  now 
| the  demands  of  progressive  civilization  will  have  removed 
i the  market-place,  and  on  the  present  site  thereof  a superb 
j and  creditable  City  Hal!  will  be  erected.  Furthermore, 

I that  the  “ public  square”  will  lose  its  pnanlive  norneuck- 
| tore,  and  be  known  to  the  next  generation  as  “ City  Hall 
j Square”  or  “ Court  Square.”  The  present  building  cost 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  the  first  floor  has  one 
hundred  stalls.  The  upper  stories  contain  the  council- 
\ chambers  and  the  offices  of  the  municipal  authorities. 

CITY  WORKHOUSE. 

The  city  workhouse  is  on  North  Front  Street,  near  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  depot,  and  on  the  south  bank  of 
j the  Cumberland  River,  it  was  built  in  1S5S,  under  the 
j administration  of  Col.  Randal  W.  Mc-Gavock,  then  mayor. 

J The  property  and  building  is  four  hundred  by  seventy  feet 
i in  dimensions,  and  is  valued  at  fortv  thousand  dollars.  The 
j prisou  rooms  are  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and' 
! fifty  prisoners,  and  have  had  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
j thirty  prisoners  iu  “ durance  vile”  at  one  time.  The  usual 
i number  is  about  fifty.  They  are  chiefly  a vagabondish  set, 
j pot  ty  offenders,  etc. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY  JAIL. 

Davidson  County  jail  is  on  North  Front,  between  the 
| public  square  and  Church  Street.  It  is  built  precisely  ou 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  “ fort  at  Nashboro'  ” in  1780.  It 
is  constructed  of  stone  and  iron  entirely,  was  built  in  1852, 
cost  twenty  five  thousand  dollars.  Gen.  A.  Heitnan,  archi- 
tect. 

S US  PE  NS  ION-  B R ! DG  E. 

A magnificent  wire  suspension-bridge  spans  the  Cumber- 
land at  this  place,  which  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  substantial  bridge  structures  in  America, 
j and  perhaps' the  longest  in  the  South.  The  first  suspension- 
bridge  at  Nashville  was  built  iu  1850.  hut  was  destroyed  by 
i having  its  wires  cut  when  the  Confederate  forces,  under 


Dr.  Robert  Russell  was  born  in  Bethel,  Me., 
in  1832;  his  family  on  his  father’s  side  are  Scotch, 
and  on  his  mother’s  side  of  English  descent.  His 
father,  Chandler  Russell,  served  three  years  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  during  which  time  his  family 
knew  extreme  privations.  His  avocation  was  that 
of  a farmer,  and  Robert  worked  with  him  until  six- 
teen years  old.  He  showed  at  an  early  age  a taste 
for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  found  in  the  shops  of 
the  carpenter  and  carriage-maker  more  to  interest 
him  than  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  boys  of  his  age. 

At  eighteen  vears  of  age  he  sought  and  secured  an 
engagement  with  a physician  and  dentist,  and  at  the 
same  time  pursued  his  education  at  the  academy  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  where  he  subsequently  graduated. 

To  perfect  his  education  in  mechanical  dentistry 
he  removed  to  Boston  and  placed  himself  under 
competent  instruction  in  the  dental  art.  At  this 
time  there  was  no  dental  college  in  Boston,  and  to 
learn  all  the  better  methods  it  was  necessary  for  the 
student  to  go  from  one  dentist  to  another  and  secure 
the  special  information  of  which  each  was  possessed. 

In  this  manner  our  young  dentist  met  and.  gathered 
instruction  from  such  distinguished  men  as  Drs. 
Ball,  Tucker,  Harwood,  and  Keep,  practicing  his 
profession  and  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  same  time. 
After  leaving  Boston  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
which  had  then  established  a dental  college,  and  ho 
was  duly  graduated  thereat. 


He  settled  in  Tennessee,  iu  Maury  County,  in 
February,  1852;  removed  to  Nashville  in  1857, 
where,  iu  addition  to  his  dental  degree,  he  graduated 
in  medicine,  and  added  the  title  of  M.D.  to  that  of 

D.D.S. 

Dr.  Russell  is  to-day  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  profession  in  Nashville;  he  has  never 
been  sari. died  with  any  half-way  proficiency  in  his 
profession.  In  1869  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
studying  in  the  leading  capitals  whatever  pertained 
to  his  calling,  but  he  found,  as  others  have  before 
and  since  that  dav,  that  the  standard  of  uerfecticn 
in  American  dentistry  is  far  higher  than  that  in 
Europe:  this  fact  is  well  attested.  American  demists 
have  received  princely  honors;  the  patrons  of  one 
such  include  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
The  doctor  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  of 
tiie  age. 

To  Dr.  Russell  belongs  the  credit  of  founding  the 
dental  department  of  the  College  of  Nashville,  which 
college  has  been  adopted  by  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. At  the  commencement  last  celebrated  t h : - 
school  graduated  more  dental  students  than  were 
ever  graduated  bv  anv  school  of  the  same  age  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Eusseil’s  reputation  has  largely 
attracted  this  patronage,  though  due  credit  should  be 
given  his  eminent  associates,  among  whom  may  lx 
mentioned  Prof.  Dune&s  Eve  and  Prof.  George  S. 
Bluekie. 
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Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  evacuated  Nashville,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862.  The  new  bridge  was  built  in  1806,  at  a cost 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  architect 
was  Maj.  Wilbur  F.  Foster,  now  city  engineer,  and  who, 
during  the  war,  served  as  chief  engineer  on  Gen.  A.  P. 
Stewart’s  staff. 

The  wood-  and  wire-work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Col.  Albert  Fink,  the  distinguished  railroad  officer.  The 
masonry  of  the  present  bridge  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  one,  save  the  addition  of  six  and  a half  feet  to  the  piers 
on  the  East  Nashville  side,  the  present  pitch  of  the  bridge 
being  twenty-five  feet  lower  on  that  side.  The  weight  of 
the  original  cables  was  about  93,800  pounds ; weight  of 
present  cables  165,000  pounds.  The  number  of  -wires  in 
each  of  the  two  cables  is  2456,  making  the  total  number 
of  wires  supporting  the  bridge  in  the  centre  4912.  The 
weight  of  the  bridge  between  the  towers  is  about  648,000 
pounds,  and  the  total  strength  of  the  cables  is  7,368,000 
pounds.  The  greatest  load  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
bridge  at  one  time,  counting  forty  pounds  to  the  square 
foot,  is  604,800  pounds,  and  this,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  gives  us  1,252,800  pounds,  so  that  the  bridge  has  a 
strength  equal  to  the  support  of  almost  six  times  the  weight 
that  can  be  loaded  won  it.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is 
700  feet;  width.  35  feet,  including  the  carriage-way  25  feet, 
and  two  sidewalks,  each  5 feet  wide.  The  carriage-way 
•is  guarded  by  a heavy  framing  of  timber,  firmly  riveted 
and  bolted,  and  known  as  the  McCall um  Truss  pattern. 
This  truss  is  secured  to  the  cables  in  the  centre  by  heavy 
wrought-iron  rods,  which  increase  in  length  as  we  go  to- 
wards  either  cud  of  the  bridge,  until  they  reach  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  four  towers.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above 
low-water  mark  is  110  feet. 

COURT-HOUSE. 

The  court-house  of  Davidson  County  is  situate  in  the 
east  centre  of  the  public  square.  It  was  built  in  1857,  on 
the  site  of  three  former  court-houses,  and  after  the  burn- 
ing of  its  immediate  predecessor,  in  the  spring  of  1856, 
during  that  extensive  conflagration  that  consumed  the  old 
Nashville  Inn  and  several  other  prominent  buildings.  The 
"building  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  by  seventy-two  feet  large;  cost  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ; architect,  James  Strickland;  con- 
tractors, Smith,  Hughes  & Sloan.  The  lower  story  is  built 
of  cut  stone,  and  the  two  upper  of  brick.  A terrace-wall 
extends  the  full  length  of  the  east  and  west  flanks  on  the 
first  floor.  The  two  upper  stories,  at  their  north  and  south 
ends,  open  out  into  handsome  porticoes  or  Corinthian  col- 
onnades, running  with  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  supported  each 
by  eight  large  wooden  columns  with  cast-iron  capitals. 
The  east  and  west  porticoes  are  iu  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, aud  arc  each  colonnades  of  four  columns,  each  support- 
ing a square  roof.  The  corridor  of  the  basement,  extending 
the  full  length  of  the  building,  is  crossed  in  the  centre  by  a 
transverse  corridor,  where  two  wide  iron  stairways  afford  ac- 
cess to  the  upper  floors.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of 
the  sheriff,  trustee,  and  the  clerks  of  the  County,  Circuit,  and 
Criminal  Courts,  and  the  court-room  of  the  County  Court. 
The  second  floor  coutaius  the  court-rooms  of  the  Criminal, 


Circuit,  and  Chancery  Courts.  The  third  story  has  a hand- 
some public  hall,  with  a complement  of  anterooms.  In 
this  ball  the  “ Tennessee  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1870”  was  held..  It  is  now  the  armory  of  the  “ Dorter 

11  dies.” 

IRON  RAILROAD  DE  A AV-EEI DGE. 

The  finest  draw-bridge  in  Tennessee,  and  one  of  the 
finest  i n the  United  States,  is  the  splendid  iron  structure 
built  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern 
Hail  road  in  1859,  and  spanning  the  Cumberland  from  the 
north  central  portion  of  the  city.  The  original  bridge  was 
built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  road,  but  the 
wooden  structure  was  burned  in  the  evacuation  of  Nash- 
ville, Tuesday  night,  Feb.  18.  1862.  In  May,  1862,  the 
bridge  was  rebuilt  by  the  Federal  authorities.  In  1867  the 
wood  portion  was  removed  and  a splendid  iron  superstruc- 
ture of  the  Fink  V-truss  pattern  was  put  up  at  a cost  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  under  the  supervision  of  Col. 
Albert  Fink.  The  value  of  the  present  bridge  is  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Its  length  is  700  Let,  iu 
four  spans, — two  fixed  spans,  one  on  each  side,  and  two 
draw  spans  in  the  centre.  Each  fixed  span  is  200  feet  iu 
the  clear  between  the  supports,  and  the  clear  opening  of 
each  draw  span  is  120  feet,  making  it  the  longest  railroad 
draw  in  the  world,  that  at  Hock  Island,  111.,  being  120 
feet  on  one  side  and  116  feet  on  the  other.  The  total 
length  of  draw,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  die 
movable  portion,  is  280  feet.  The  masonry  supporting  the 
bridge  was  built  by  Maxwell,  Saul  paw  & Co.,  contractors, 
and  consists  of  two  abutments,  two  main  piers,  one  centre 
pier,  and  two  rest  piers.  The  centre  pier,  on  which  the 
immense  draw  is  turned,  is  circular,  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  top,  and  344  feet  at  the  bottom  and  68-4  feet  high,  and 
contains  2295J  perches  of  masonry.  The  eastern  main 
pier  is  75 J feet  high,  and  contains  12CSy  porches  of 
masonry.  The  western  main  pier  is  70  i feet  high,  and 
coutaius  1072s  perches  of  masonry.  The  foundations  of 
all  the  piers  are  laid  upon  the  solid  rock,  in  water  about 

12  feet  deep  at  ordinary  low  stages.  The  extreme  rise  of 
water  at  the  bridge  is  47  feet.  The  total  quantity  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  bridge  is  68001  perches.  In  the  original 
superstructure  454,000  feet  of  timber  and  160,000  pounds 
of  iron  were  used. 

PAIR-GROUNDS  AND  MILITARY  ENCAMPMENT. 

The  Tennessee  Fair-Grounds,  and  place  of  the  Centen- 
nial Military  Encampment,  are  located  two  miles  west  of  the 
city,  accessible  by  the  Harding  aud  Charlotte  pikes,  aud  ti:u 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  The 
grounds  are  eighty  acres  in  extent,  and  are  admirably  situ- 
ated. The  buildings  are  constructed  in  the  Swiss  style  of 
architecture,  are  quite  imposing,  aud  comprise  a grand 
amphitheatre,  capable  of  seating  ten  thousand  people,  me- 
chanics' ball,  floral  and  textile  fabric  hull,  pagodas,  cot- 
tages, reservoirs,  etc.  The  .'peed-ring  or  race-bourse  is  u...  • 
in  shape  of  the  letter  R,  and  has  two  excellent  fifty-!  ot 
tracks, — viz.,  half-mile  and  iniie  stretches.  The  buildings 
aud  grounds  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  arc  suoa 
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to  be  converted  into  an  immense  iron-manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. 

N ASHY  ILLE  It  ACE- COURSE. 

The  famous  Nashville  race-course,  established  iu  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  when  such  prominent  men  as  Gen. 
Jackson  attended  the  turf  contests,  is  situated  two  miles 
north  of  the  city,  on  a beautiful  peninsula  formed  by  an  ! 
abrupt  curvature  in  the  Cumberland  River.  The  race-  j 
course  farm  contains  iwo  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  and 
is  the  property  of  M.  Burns,  Esq.  The  course,  the  grand  j 
stand,  stables,  dwellings,  etc.,  are  leased  from  the  owner  by  | 
tiie  Nashville  Blood-Horse  Association.  There  are  both  run-  ! 
ning  and  trotting  courses,  each  one  mile  long  and  forty  feet 
wide.  The  course  is  regarded  as  the  softest  track  in  the  j 
United  States  to  train  on,  the  soil  being  impregnated  with 
fine  sand,  and  at  all  times  kept  in  the  most  perfect  order. 
Burns  Avenue,  a beautiful  thoroughfare,  seventy  feet  wide,  J 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  drives  leading  out  of  Nashville. 

NASHVILLE  BLOOD-HORSE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  rooms  of  the  Nashville  Blood-Horse  Association  are  j 
at  No.  8 Baxter  Block,  Union  Street.  W.  II.  Johnson, 
President;  George  W.  Darden,  Secretary. 

CITY  WATER  WOP. KS. 

The  City  Water- Works  are  situated  on  an  elevated  bluff  j 
of  the  river,  about  one  and  a fourth  miles  south  of  the 
public  square.  The  water-works  were  first  established  in  I 
1833,  and  so  great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  people  that  j 
“cannon  were  fired,  and  a procession  paraded  the  streets,  j 
headed  by  a band  and  composed  of  hundreds  of  citizens,  a > 
large  number  of  iadies,  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
then  about  to  assemble,  strangers,”  etc.  The  original  cost 
of  the  works  was  855,000.  In  1800  they  were  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  and  iu  1S70  they  were  valued  at 

81.000. 000.  The  works,  during  1878-79,  were  again 
greatly  improved.  The  large  engine,  of  250  horse-power, 
was  repaired  and  retained,  and  two  magnificent  duplex  Dean 
engines,  each  500  horse-power,  were  put  in,  at  a cost  of 

890.000.  The  filtering  process  has  also  been  adopted,  aud 
a new  stand-pipe  115  feet  high,  and  with  30  inches  inside 
diameter,  was  built  in  1878.  The  two  reservoirs  have  a 
combined  capacity  of  2,200,000  gallons,  but  which  will  not  j 
hold  24  hours'  supply,  the  total  daily  consumption  of  water 
in  the  city  being  near  3,000,000  gallons.  In  1870  the 
daily  consumption  was  about  1,100,000  gallons.  Then 
again,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  length  of  the  main 
pipe  in  1S70  was  about  25  miles,  but  in  18S0  is  forty-  : 
seven  miles.  In  1870  there  were  2800  buildings  in  the  j 
city  supplied  with  water,  but  in  1SS0  five  thousand  build-  j 
ings  are  supplied,  The  present  value  of  the  works  is  esci-  \ 
mated  at  81,500,000;  annual  revenue  assessment,  805,000.  1 
Superintendent,  James  Wyatt ; Water-tax.  Receiver,  John  j 
L.  Glenn;  First  Engineer,  J.  T.  McKenzie;  Second  Engi-  i 
neer,  McPage.  Visitors  admitted  at  all  hours.  Engines  | 
ruu  from  3 a.m.  to  10  p.ji. 

CITY  GAS-WORKS. 

The  “Nashville  Gas-Light  Company”  was  chartered  by  1 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  at  its  session  of  1849-50,  with  j 


a capital  of  8100,000,  and  privileged  to  increase  to  8500,- 
000.  The  original  incorporators  were  Messrs.  Washington 
Barrow,  John  Kirkman,  Samuel  K.  Anderson,  N.  E.  Allo- 
wav,  and  W.  T.  Berry.  The  first  gas  was  made  Feb.  11, 
1851.  The  original  cost  of  the  works  was  8100,000,  but 
they  have  since  been  vastly  improved  and.  enlarged,  and 
are  now  valued  at  8500,000.  Of  this  amount  fully  8200,- 
000  is  laid  iu  pipes,  and  some  idea  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Nashville  may  be  obtained  when  we  state  that  in  1870  the 
value  of  pipes  was  but  8100,000.  In  1851  they  began 
business  with  only  about  one  hundred  consumers,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  public  lamps.  In  1870  the  number 
of  private  consumers  bad  increased  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
the  number  of  public  lamps  to  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  Mark,  however,  the  increase:  In  1880  the  number 
of  private  consumers  is  two  thousand  two  hundred,  and  the 
uumber  of  public  lamps  seven  hundred. 

The  company  claim  to  have  the  most  complete  gas-works 
in  the  South,  employ  an  improved  exhauster  and  compen- 
sator, and  all  of  the  latest  improvements  and  patents  iu  the 
art  of  gas-making.  They  can  now  supply  500,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  diem,  or  about  150,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
annum.  The  lowest  estimate  of  gas  now  actually  con- 
sumed is  175.000  cubic  feet  per  diem,  or  51,000,000  feet 
per  annum.  The  quality  is  “ sixteen-candle  gas.”  la 
1870  they  had  13  miles  of  main  pipe,  and  20  miles  of  ser- 
vice pipe.  Now,  in  1880,  they  have  34  miles  of  main  pipe, 
and  30  miles  of  service  pipe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
miles  of  pipe  running  into  the  premises  of  private  con- 
sumers. They  employ  coal  from  the  mines  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  Black  Creek,  Alabama.  In  1S70  the  cost  of  gas  to 
private  consumers  was  83-GO  net.  In  1880  the  price  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  is  82.52  net,  and  one-half  thereof  for 
city  purposes.  Memphis  pays  83.00;  Louisville,  82.35; 
St.  Louis,  82.50  ; Cincinnati.  82.00;  New  York,  82.25. 
The  works  are  on  Front  aud  Market  Streets,  adjoining  the 
Union  Stock-Yards  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  Railroad.  The  company’s  up-town  office  is  14- 
Church  Street.  Officers:  Samuel  Watkins,  President; 
Thomas  F.  Kendrick,  Secretary;  Geoige  II.  Wells,  Super- 
intendent; Joseph  Gibson,  Clerk. 

HOUSE  OP  INDUSTRY. 

The  House  of  Industry  for  Females,  No.  24  North  Vine 
Street,  was  established  in  1337  by  that  benevolent  aud 
public-spirited  gentleman,  Hon.  Joseph  Eliiston,  ex- Mayor. 
Mesdames  M.  R.  Fogg,  II.  N.  McEwen,  Felix  Grundy, 
Dickinson,  and  Carroll  were  the  board  of  managers.  31  r. 
Eliiston  made  a deed  of  gift  of  the  site,  aud  the  rear  por- 
tion of  the  building,  or  “ L.”  The  front  building  was 
afterwards  erected  by  subscription.  Present  value  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  about  830,000.  It  is  a home  for  orphan  girls, 
and  for  young  ladies  who  need  homes.  Since  its  establish- 
ment more  than  forty  years  have  passed,  and  the  House  of 
Industry  Ins  stood  as  a monument-  of  genuine  benevolence, 
while  its  protecting  roof  has  sheltered  hundreds  of  young 
girls,  who  have  been  reared,  educated,  and  dispatched  to  the 
world  under  the  most  satisfactory  auspices,  both  in  a moral 
and  material  sense.  It  is  under  most  excellent  manage, 
meut.  v isitors  are  cordially  welcomed.  Mrs.  Ii.  LI.  Me- 
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Ewer),  President;  Mrs.  E.  Elliston,  Secretary;  Mrs.  A. 
Atchison,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Sarah  Glasgow.  Matron.  Man- 
agers, Mrs.  E.  S.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Love  Woods,  Mrs.  An- 
drew Anderson. 

MoKENDREE  HOME. 

The  benevolent  ladies  of  the  McKendree  Methodist 
Church  have  established  a comfortable  home  for  the  aged, 
infirm,  and  indigent  members  of  their  congregation,  on 
II  arris  Street,  near  Currey,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  j 
city.  Mrs.  M.  Hamilton  is  president  of  the  board  of 
managers. 

O 

WOMAN’S  MISSION  HOME. 

One  of  the  most  praiseworthy  and  truly  beneficent  insti- 
tutions in  the  city  is  the  Woman’s  Mission  Home,  No.  23 
Ewing  Avenue.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  reclaim 
fallen  women,  bring  them  back  to  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
to  provide  comfortable  homes,  where  they  will  be  under 
proper  moral  and  Christian  influence.  No  higher  work 
can  claim  the  attention  of  our  noble-hearted  women.  The 
Mission  Home  is  under  the  management  of  a board  of  direc- 
tors from  the  various  Protestant  churches  of  the  city.  Mrs. 

A.  H.  ILedford,  President;  Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall,  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  J.  C.  Bates,  Treasurer. 

PROTESTANT  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Another  excellent  humane  institution,  standing  as  a mon- 
ument to  the  philanthropy  of  the  noble-hearted  ladies  of 
Nashville,  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  It  was  estab- 
lished Jan,  16,  1845,  under  the  direction  of  a board  of 
managers,  with  Mrs.  II.  Hitchcock  as  the  first  president. 

It  was  first  located  on  McLemore  Street,  near  Church,  but 
in  1866  was  removed  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Frank- 
lin pike.  Subsequently  it  was  removed  again  to  the  pres- 
ent location,  No.  143  South  Spruce.  Since  its  organization 
the  asylum  has  had  under  its  fostering  care  about  five  hun- 
dred children,  most  of  whom  have  found  comfortable  homes 
among  our  citizens.  The  present  number  of  wards  is  about  j 
thirty.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Richards  is  matron.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  in  their  untiring  and  zealous  care  of  these 
little  unfortunates,  Mis.  Felicia  Grundy  Porter  and  Mrs. 

II.  G.  Seovel  should  be  mentioned  honorably,  and  be  re- 
membered witli  gratitude.  Visitors  are  admitted,  and  cor- 
dially welcomed,  on  any  week-day  except  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Porter,  President;  Mrs.  31.  Hamilton,  Viee- 
Presideut;  3Irs.  W.  I>.  Cooper,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  II.  G. 
Seovel,  Recording  Secretary  ; 3Irs.  J.  W.  Hovte,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

ST.  MARY’S  CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  noble  charity  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  j 
the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike.  The  location  is  an  admirable  | 
one,  and  commands  fine  views  of  the  city  and  country  for  j 
miles  around.  The  asylum  was  founded  Nov.  15,  1863,  j 
by  the  u St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Association,”  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cathedral  congregation.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  are  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Dominican  Order.  The  grounds  include  six  i 


acres,  highly  ornamented.  Usual  number  of  orphans,  about 
seventy.  Visitors  are  given  cordial  welcome. 

THE  STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

The  original  building  of  the  Tennessee  State  Peniten- 
tiary was  erected  in  1830—31  by  David  Morrison,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor  anti  board  of  commissioners. 
In  1S57  the  west  wing  was  added  at  a cost  of  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  1867  two  large  workshops,  known 
respectively  as  the  east  and  west  shops,  were  built.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  1867,  the  east  shops  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  in  a few  weeks  they  were  rebuilt  in  a more  substan- 
tial manner  than  at  first.  The  buildings  of  the  prison  now 
occupy  three  sides  of  a hollow  square,  bordering  on  the 
north  side  of  West  Church  Street,  and  embracing  an  area  of 
abouf  five  acres  in  extent,  the  main  building  being  about 
three  hundred  feet  long.  The  whole  property  is  estimated  at 
about  six-  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  con- 
victs ha3  been  as  high  as  twelve  hundred,  but  it  varies,  and 
many  of  them  are  employed  outside  of  the  prison  in  mining, 
railroad-building,  and  other  labor.  They  were  employed  by 
the  State,  under  appointed  officers,  until  December,  1871, 
when  the  law  was  changed,  and  the  prisoners  and  shops 
have  since  been  let  by  contract  for  a term  of  six  years.  The 
first  contract  was  taken  by  W.  H.  Cherry,  Thomas  O’Con- 
nor, and  Gen.  W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  a practicing  attorney  of 
Memphis,  under  the  firm-style  of  Cherry,  O'Connor  & Co. 
31r.  O’Connor  acted  as  superintendent.  The  second  lease 
was  taken  Dec.  1,  1876,  by  Messrs.  Cherry,  O’Connor,  A. 
N.  Shook,  and  William  Morrow,  under  the  old  firm-style, 
with  M.  Allen  as  superintendent  of  the  works.  The 
wagon-shops  turn  out  about  twelve  thousand  farm-wagons, 
which  find  their  chief  market  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
the  States  soutli  and  west,  including  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Kansas,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States.  Carts 
and  wheelbarrows  are  made  in  the  same  shops. 

The  foundry  consumes  about  two  thousand  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  annum,  making  stoves  and  hollow-ware, 
j The  furniture-shops  use  about  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  annum  in  the  manufacture  of 
low-priced  furniture.  These  products  are  placed  upon  the 
market  by  various  wholesale  dealers  throughout  the  South 
and  Southwest. 

There  is  about  ten  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  machinery 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  machinery  and  buildings  additional  have  been 
placed  on  the  grounds  by  the  contractors.  Only  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  State  prisoners  arc  received  here,  the  balance 
being  furnished  on  requisition  of  contractors  at  Coal  Creek, 
Tracy  City,  and  Suwanee  coal-mines,  and  Ensiey  Farm,  near 
Memphis,  and  forwarded  upon  their  conviction.  The  pris- 
oners work  nine,  and  a half  hours  in  winter  and  ten  and  a 
| half  in  summer. 

The  present  superintendent  for  the  State  is  Nathan  Boone, 

i E*l- 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  burn  the  prison  buildings 
was  made  March  10,  1855.  31  any  important  government 

prisoners  were  confined  here  during  the  late  war.  May  14, 
1867,  three  hundred  convicts  joined  in  an  attempt  to 
1 escape,  and  created  great  excitement.  The  mutiny,  how- 
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ever,  was  quelled  without  an  escape  and  without  bloodshed,  j 
through  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and  quiet  restored. 

ASYLUM  FOE  THE  POOR  AND  INSANE. 

The  people  of  Davidson  County  are  justly  proud  of  their 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  their  insane  and  their  needy 
poor.  The  grounds  at  present  occupied  by  the  county 
asylum  comprise  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  of  choice 
farming-lands,  which  were  purchased  in  1874  for  thirteen 
thousand  dollars. 

A fine  home  and  superintendent’s  office  were  built  in  j 
place  of  the  ordinary  farm  building  upon  the  purchase.  | 
A lunatic  asylum,  a row  of  cottages  for  colored  people,  and  j 
comfortable  buildings  for  the  unfortunate  white  people  were 
placed  respectively  on  three  sides  of  an  open  square,  to 
which  the  family  residence  formed  the  fourth  side.  . All 
needed  outbuildings  were  erected,  the  whole,  with  the 
lauds,  costing  the  county  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  when 
completed, — a sum  said  to  have  been  economically  used  by 
the  builders. 

Wa  ter-works,  bath-rooms,  and  all  needed  facilities  for  the  | 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  were  intro- 
duced. A galvanic  battery  and  other  necessary  apparatus 
are  provided  for  the  resident  county  physician,  Dr.  Lofton. 

Although  organized  under  the  general  law  of  the  State, 
this  is  not  known  as  a poor-house,  and  it  stands  so  high  in 
the  estimation  of'  the  citizens  that  it  is  considered  no  dis- 
honor to  be  permitted  to  hire  keeping  there  when  disabled 
by  age  or  infirmity. 

Previous  to  1824,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  poor  were 
hired  out  by  the  county,  or,  if  able  to  manage  their  own 
affaus,  were  provided  with  the  necessary  means.  Through  j 
the  exertions  of  Herbert  Towns,  FiSCj., — now  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  the  old  life-appointed  court, — the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  justices  established  a poor-house  about  1830,  and 
Mr.  John  Wesley  Baker  was  appointed  by  the  court  as  first 
keeper.  For  several  years  the  county  poor  were  kept  by  j 
him  on  his  own  farm.  The  county  then  purchased  the  j 
one-hundred-acre  farm  in  District  No.  2,  now  owned  by  j 
Thomas  Ballou,  E.sq.,  and  James  Peay  was  placed  in  charge  | 
as  keeper.  This  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  present 
farm  of  Thomas  Harris,  in  the  same  district.  Mr.  Harris 
became  keeper  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1874  pur- 
chased the  farm,  when  the  county  moved  upon  the  one  now 
occupied.  The  pauper  lunatics  were  confined  in  the  com- 
mon jail  at  first,  but  were  afterwards,  on  petition,  admitted 
to  the  State  asylum  until  a separate  department  could  be 
established  by  the  county. 

The  annual  expense  of  the  poor  and  lunatic  is  about 
fourteen  thousand  dollars,  of  which,  by  skillful  manage- 
ment, a large  portion  is  met  by  the  products  of  the  farm. 
There  is  an  average  custody  of  about  one  hundred  and  j 
ninety  persons,  of  whom  one-half  are  colored.  No  children  ! 
are  sent  here;  ail  these  go  directly  to  the  orphan  asylum,  ! 
undo!  the  official  supervision  of  Hon.  John  Ferriss,  county 
judge,  whoso  plan  has  been  to  find  them  good  moral  homed 
as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  shall  be  tenderly  cared  for.  J 
iiirough  his  energetic  management  flie.se  institutions  have  t 
become  the  models  of  the  State,  and  furnish  many  valuable  , 
suggestions  to  other  counties.  I 


The  asylum  is  managed  by  a commission  of  three,  of 
which  James  Haney  is  chairman  and  E.  II.  Childress  and 
T.  K,  Griggs  members.  Isaac  Lanier  is  local  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  the  premises  for  the  commissioners,  and 
Mrs.  Lanier,  his  wife,  is  superintendent  of  the  female  de- 
partment. The  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  County 
Court. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

PRESBYTERIAN  ClIURCII. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville.-— Raw.  Thomas 
B.  Craighead  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Presbyterian 
minister  who  visited  the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland 
River.  lie  came  with  a party  of  emigrants  from  Kentucky 
early  in  the  year  17S5,  reaching  here  on  Saturday  evening. 
The  next  day  he  held  divine  worship,  using  the  stump  of  a 
tree  for  a pulpit.  During  the  year  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
HaysboroQor  Spring  Ilill,  eight  miles  east  of  Nashville.  A 
neat-  rough-stone  church  was  built  at  once,  and  in  tins  the 
Davidson  Academy  was  opened  the  25th  of  September,  1786, 
Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  being  the  teacher.  He  was  a graduate 
of  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  of  the  class  of  1775,  and 
was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  in  1180,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  a tall,  erect,  dignified- 
appearing  man,  calm  in  his  style  of  speaking,  but  possessed 
of  great  oratorical  powers.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
education,  and  to  his  exertions  more  than  any  other  man’s 
the  Nashville  University  was  indebted  for  its  first  endow- 
ment. The  old  stone  church  was  occupied  by  him  as 
pastor  and  as  a school-room  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Rev.  Mr.  Craighead  also  preached  to  a congregation  in 
Nashville  for  several  years  previous  to  1816.  He  died  in 
1824.  There  was  gathered  a congregation  of  Scotch  Se- 
ceders  in  Nashville  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Rev.  Uni.  Hume  came  to  Nashville  in  1 SO  1 , and  was  ad- 
mitted pastor  of  the  congregation  December  2d  of  that 
year.  He  preached  to  them  until  about  ISIS,  when  he 
joined  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
States. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  by  him 
Nov.  14,  1814,  with  the  following  members:  Mrs.  Andrew 
Ewing,  .Mrs.  Mary  McNairy,  wife  of  Frank  McXuiry.  Sr., 
Mrs.  Josiah  Nickol,  Sirs.  Thomas  Talbot  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Hall,  wife  of  Elihu  S.  Hall,  Margaret  L., 
wife  of  Col.  Patton  Anderson  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  Robert  Smiley,  who  was  made  ruling  eider. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  the  court-house  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Blackburn  and  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  O.D.,  of  Mur- 
freesboro’. George  M.  Martin  and  wife,  Calvin  Jackson 
and  wife,  aiyl  eighteen  other  persons,  all  married  lad  its, 
were  soon  after  added.  Bev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  the  first 
pastor,  told  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  exchanged  pulpits  with 
him  sometimes,  that  ho  remarked  that  “ he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  to  such  a congregation,” — composed  of 
ladies  only.  Among  their  number  were  Mrs.  Felix  Grundy, 
Mis.  Sheriff  Michael  C.  Dunn,  Mrs.  Jesse  Wharton,  and 
others  whose  husbands  were  leading  citizens.  Though 
never  installed,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  stated  supply  from  1 ^ 1 1 
to.  ISIS,  and  moved  to  Nashville  in  1816.  lie  would 
lmld  week-day  meetings  in  Mr.  Hume’s  meeting  house  and 
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on  t lie  Sabbath  preach  to  immense  congregations  in  the  j 
woods  near  the  public  square.  A Wednesday  four-o'clock  J 
ladies’  prayer-meeting,  organized  by  Mr.  Hume,  lasted  for 
many  years.  Iri  18 1 G a “•  society  house”  was  erected  by 
seven  hundred  dollars’  subscription,  and  an  industrial  chart-  j 
table  society  held  meetings  there  to  prepare  and  distribute  I 
clothing,  visit  the  sick  and  needy,  and  distribute  tracts  and  j 
Bibles.  The  members  attended  the  meetings  on  ail  oeca-  j 
sions,  unless  detained  by  sickness.  The  building  was  burned  j 
in  1S48.  Rev.  Allan  D.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came the  first  settled  pastor,  in  1820,  arid  remained  until  j 

1827.  His  pastorate  was  especially  marked  by  the  organi- 
zation of  a Sunday-school.  Rev.  0.  Jennings,  D.D.,  of  j 
Washington,  Pa.,  was  installed  the  next  pastor,  in  April,  J 

1828.  Through  his  exertions  some  of  the  prominent  gen-  j 
tlemen  of  the  city  became  members  of  the  church.  lie  j 
died  at  this  charge,  Jan.  12,  1832,  after  increasing  its  j 
membership  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  meeting-  | 
house,  a neat  brick  building  forty  by  eighty  feet,  was  built 
in  Nashville,  fronting  on  Summer  Street,  and  occupied  in  j 
1816.  This  was  burned  on  ihe  night  of  Jan.  29,  1832,  ■ 
while  still  draped  in  mourning  for  the  late  pastor. 

With  occasional  preaching  by  Mr.  Hume  arid  others  in  ’ 
the  Masonic  Hall,  the  congregation  went  at  once  to  work  j 
rebuilding  the  meeting-house.  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  Edgar,  | 
one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Princeton  College,  was  j 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  J 
N.  J.,  in  1816,  and  entered  upon  his  labors  as  pastor  of  i 
this  church  Aug.  4,  1833.  The  new  church  w?as  dedicated  j 
during  the  fall.  It  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
height  from  the  vestibule  to  the  cross  of  the  spire,  hand-  i 
somely  finished  at  a cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  j 
had  a seating  capacity  of  one  thousand.  It  was  burned  j 
Sept.  14,  ISIS.  The  congregation  accepted  the  use  of  the  j 
Masonic  Hall  in  which  to  continue  worship,  and  imrne-  j 
diately  proceeded  upon  the  erection  of  the  third  and  present  ; 
edifice.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Saturday,  April  28, 
1849.  The  following  list  of  officers  was,  among  other  relics,  ; 
placed  in  a zinc  box  beneath  the  stone:  John  T.  Edgar,  ! 
Pastor;  Elders,  N.  A.  McNairy,  R.  II  McEweu,  M.  C.  j 
Dunn,  A.  W.  Putnam,  James  Nichol,  John  M.  Hill,  A.  A. 
Casseday,  W.  W illiams,  N.  Cross,  W.  A.  Ramsey;  Deacons, 
S.V.  D.  Stout,  B.  H.  Shepherd,  W.  Eakin/'A.  Ilume.  j 
Communicants,  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  On  Sunday,  ; 
Jan.  5,  1850,  worship  was  held  in  tire  lecture-room  for  the  j 
first  time.  The  house  was  completed  the  following  spring,  j 
at  a cost  of  fifty-one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  with  two  front  towers  each  one  hundred  and 
four  feet  high.  The  main  room  lias  a seating  capacity  of 
thirteen  hundred.  The  building  was  almost  wholly  un- 
roofed in  1855  aud  again  in  1859.  It  was  occupied  as  an 
army  hospital  by  the  United  States  government  from  Dee.  j 
31,  1862,  until  June,  1865;  after  which  eight  thousand 
dollars  were  expended  in  repairs,  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  of  which  were  received  from  the  government  \ 
as  compensation  for  damages.  In  1867  a bell  weighing 
four  thousand  and  fifteen  pounds  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Adelicia  Ackiin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dr.  William  A.  Cheat- 
ham. 

Rev.  Joseph  15a ft] well  was  installed  pastor  with  Dr.  t 


Edgar,  Dee.  17,  1859.  Ho  was  installed  pastor  in  April 
.1861,  and  that  relation  dissolved  June  26,  US'*  4.  R v. 
J.  T.  Hendrick,  D D.,  supplied  the  pulpit  from  March  to 
August,  1S62.  Rev.  R.  F.  Hunting,  D.D.,  began  bis 
labors  in  July,  1865,  was  installed  June  10,  I860,  and 
was  succeeded,  Aug.  30,  1368,  oy  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.D., 
of  Richmond,  Ya.  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  succeeded  Dr. 
Moore,  and  was  pastor  till  1873.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  T.  A.  Hoyt.  D.D.,  who  was  called  and  installed  pastor 
in  1873.  Dr.  Hoyt  had  previously  been  pastor  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  burn  in  South  Carolina  and  educated 
at  Columbia,  in  that  State,  and  at  Athens,  Ga. 

'Deacons. — G.  M.  D.  Cantrell,  Wiilinm  lv.  Hunter, 
elected  May,  1850;  Andrew  J.  Smith.  November,  1865; 
Bradford  Nichol,  May,  1867  ; William  C.  Collier,  Frank 
Porterfield,  January,  1870 ; Byrd  Douglas,  Jr.,  John  II. 
Eakin,  Wilbur  F.  Foster,  Alfred  Hume  Lusk,  Thomas 
II.  Maney,  J.  Thompson  Plunket,  Henry  Sperry,  Decem- 
ber, 1873;  L.  T.  Webb,  J.  MeG.  Dickinson,  January. 
1876. 

Organization  of  the  Diaconate. — Wilbur  F Foster, 
Chairman  ; T.  II.  Maney,  Secretary  ; A.  li.  Lusk,  Treas- 
urer; F.' Porterfield,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Puling  Elders. — Adam  G.  Adams,  James  51.  Hamilton-, 
II.  Hill  McAllister,  elected  May,  1867  ; Joseph  TV  O'Bryan, 
January,  1870;  Dr.  J.  11.  Buisfc,  Robert  S.  Cowan,  John 
C.  Gordon,  Robert  G.  Throne,  December,  1873  , Dr.  J.  M. 
Salford,  January,  1875. 

Members  on  roll  in  1S7G,  six  hundred  and  four;  re- 
newed since,  two  hundred  and  forty-one;  present  number, 
seven  hundred  and  seven.  The  total  collections  for  1S79 
were  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- four 
dollars  and  seventy-three  cents,  of  which  two  hundred 
dollars  were  for  the  yellow-fever  sufferers. 

Sabbath- School  Officers. — First  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  of  Summer  and  Church  Streets:  Adam  G.  Adams, 
Superintendent;  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent; Robert  S,  Cowan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  C.  A. 
T h o mpso n , L ib r a ri a n . 

Cottage  Chapel,  corner  of  Bass  Street  and  Stevenson 
Avenue:  H.  Hill  McAlister,  Superintendent;  Bradford 
Nichol,  Assistant  Superintendent;  Frank  P.  Elliott,  Sec- 
retary. Treasurer,  and  Librarian. 

Edgar  Chapel,  McGavock  Avenue  near  Cheatham  Street: 
Joseph  B.  O’Bryan,  Superintendent;  II.  S.  Cowan,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent;  R.  S.  Gillespie,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Church  Socictu  Officers. — Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  : 
meets  in  the.  lecture-room  first  Wednesday  of  each  m>>nth 
from  October  to  June:  Mrs.  D.  F.  Wilkin,  President; 
Mrs.  Anna  Johnson,  Secretary;  Airs.  Hu.  S.  Guynn, 
Treasurer. 

Ladies’  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  : meets 
in  the  lecture-room  first  Wednesday  of  each  m.  nth  from 
October  to  June:  Mrs.  A.  G.  Adams,  President;  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Spurr,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Girls’  Missionary  Society:  Mrs.  T.  A.  Iloyc,  President 
and  Treasurer;  Mi-  Ada  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Boys’  Aid  Society:  Mrs.  Mary  Clare,  President; 

Dvas,  Secretary;  Robert  S.  Gillespie,  Treasurer. 
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HISTORY  OF  DAVIDSON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE. 


SY-Non  OF  NASHVILLE. 

Iti  1367  the  Synod  of  Nashville  made  the  northern 
boundary  of  North  Alabama,  now  Columbia,  Presbytery 
to  correspond  with  the  northern  lines  of  Perry,  Lewis, 
Maury,  Marshall,  Lincoln,  and  Franklin  Counties;  and  in 
1871,  at  the  request  of  Nashville  and  North  Alabama 
Presbyteries,  the  county  of  Franklin  was  transferred  to 
Nashville  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nashville,  then,  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  above  line,  on  the  west  by  the. Tennessee 
River,  on  the  north  by  the  Kentucky  State  line,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  line  between  East  and  Middle  Tennessee, 
and  comprises  twenty-nine  counties,  besides  P’uvidsoc. 
Eight  of  its  thirty-five  churches  are  within  this  county. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Edgefield  was  or- 
ganized May  8,  1S58,  in  a school-house  on  Fatherland 
Street,  by  Rev.  John  T.  Edgar,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Nashville,  Rev.  J.  T.  Hendrick,  and  Rev.  j.  S.  Hays,  j 
who  delivered  a sermon  on  the  opening  of  the  meeting. 
Jackson  B.  White,  Esq.,  was  then  made  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  R.  S.  Hollins  recording  secretary.  Ten  persons 
from  the  First  Church  and  twenty  from  the  Second  theu 
presented  letters  from  their  respective  churches,  and  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  new  church.  Officers  were  then 
elected,  as  follows:  Ruling  Elders,  Nathaniel  Cross  and 
Col.  W.  R.  A.  Ramsey,  who  were  former  elders  in  the  j 
First  Church,  and  Jackson  B.  White  and  Robert  S.  Hol- 
lins (who  were  ordained  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar)  ; Deacons,  1 
William  H.  Webb,  Arthur  C.  White,  and  Josiah  Boston. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lanius  was  chosen  pastor  March  31,  1859,  | 
and  remained  until  his  death,  September  9th  of  that  year. 

A meeting-house  was  immediately  commenced.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  school-house  until  its  completion.  It  was  ; 
built  on  a lot  on  Woodland  Street,  presented  to  the  society  i 
by  Col.  W.  B.  A.  Ramsey  for  that  purpose,  and  dedicated, 
out  of  debt,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lanius,  May  7,  1859.  The 
building,  which  is  of  brick  and  has  a seating  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  cost  five  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  dollars. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Hendrick  became  the  nest  pastor,  May  27, 
I860,  and  remained  until  bis  death.  He  was  a young  man, 
sou  of  Rev.  J.  T.  Hendrick,  of  Clarksville,  Montgomery 
Co.,  and  a very  promising  divine.  He  died  March  Id, 
1862,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  church  remained  without  a pastor  during  the  war, 
but  the  elders  met  every  Sunday,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
army  chaplains  and  Sanitary  or  Christian  Commission  agents 
services  were  continued  through  the  war.  The  church 
doors  were  ever  open  to  any  and  every  one  who  would  come 
and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  from  the  surrounding  camps  attended  worship  here, 
aod  thus  the  church  was  preserved  from  injury. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Trimble  became  pastor  May  17,  1864,  and 
remained  until  Sept.  16,  1867.  On  November  16th,  Rev. 

J.  H.  McNeilly  was  elected  pastor,  and  served  neatly  ten 
years,  resigning  in  April,  1877,  to  accept  a charge  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Rev.  E.  0.  Frierson,  the  present  pa-dor, 
accepted  this  charge  in  April,  1877. 

Col.  W.  1).  A.  Ramsey  was  succeeded  as  clerk  in  May, 
1874,  by  the  present  clerk,  Jackson  B.  White,  Esq. 


The  following  persons  have  been  elders  : Nathaniel  Cross, 
W.  B.  A.  Ramsey,  William  Williams,  James  Anderson, 
and  Joseph  A.  Bowman,  all  installed  Oct.  13,  1861. 
and  since  deceased;  William  If.  Wc-hb,  installed  July, 
1862,  Baxter  Smith,  installed  June,  1875,  removed;  and 
the  present  elders  David  D.  Rankin,  installed  March, 
1868;  C N.  Ordwayand  Henry  Cooper,  installed  March, 
i 1S69  ; II.  F.  Banks,  installed  June,  1875:  R.  S.  Hollins 
' and  J.  R.  White,  ordained  March,  1869.  Of  the  first 
| deacons,  Mr.  White  is  dead,  Deacons  Boston  and  Webb  re- 
moved, and  Sherwood  Sinead,  since  appointed,  has  moved 
to  Texas.  The  present  deacons  are  C.  H.  Lesueur.  F.  8. 
Hall,  Arthur  A.  Breast,  0.  D.  Longhurst,  and  William  R. 
Bell. 

The  church  property  consists  of  a fine  parsonage  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  church  and  grounds  worth 
seven  thousand  dollars.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and 
eighty -five  members  in  the  chut  eh,  and  a Sunday-school  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  scholars,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Deacon  F.  S.  Hail.  The  contributions  for  benevolent 
| purposes  during  the  last  year  were  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Xashville. — From  the 
philosophical  remark  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baker  to  a young  clerk, 
a member  of  Ids  charge,"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you  ; go  to  work given  in  answer  to  an  anxious  inquiry 
for  moral  advice,  in  the  spring  of  1S41  a Sunday-school 
was  started  by  the  young  man  and  an  older  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  among  the  then  few  and  scat- 
tered homes  along  Line  Street  and  beyond  “ Fish  Branch’’ 
towards  the  north.  This  Sunday-school  was  opened  April 
13,  1841,  ia  a basement  room  of  Col.  Andrew  Hynes’ 
warehouse,  where  salt  was  stored.  Samuel  Hill  and  A.  G. 
Adams,  its  projectors,  called  together  the  families  who  would 
couie,  explained  their  plans,  and  opened  the  school  with 
eight  teachers  and  fifteen  scholars.  From  this  a series  of 
prayer  meetings  commenced  September  25th,  and  were  con- 
; ducted  at  sunrise  throughout  the  winter.  A religiou-  iu- 
j terest  thus  awakened  was  concentrated,  through  the  exer- 
i Lions  of  Mrs.  Alpha  Kingsley,  and  a half-yearly  subscription 
was  started  for  the  establishment  of  a Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  By  the  spring  of  1843  this  sum  had  increased 
to  three  hundred  dollars.  Rev.  Allen  ^ aneourt  and  Rev. 
II.  A.  Lapsley  preached  to  them  during  the  summer. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  an  application  was  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  First  Church  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Nashville,  in  session  at  Smyrna,  September  28th,  request- 
ing that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  organize  a new  church  in 
the  city,  to  be  called  the  -Second  Presbyterian  Clrarch, 
namely:  Alpha  and  Elizabeth  Kingsley,  James  and  Mar- 
caret  Erwin,  James  B.  Furgusou,  Samuel  Hill,  Phoibe 
Caldwell,  Harriet  Rosser,  Lucy  and  L.  A.  Wingfield.  Agnes 
Norvell,  Mary  Kelly,  Nancy  and  C.  H.  Peabody,  Elizabeth 
T.  Clark,  C.  F.  Williams,  M.  A.  Eastman,  A G.  Adams, 
James  M.  Hamilton,  Abram  Stevens,  Andrew  J.  Smith, 
John  and  Janet  MoC'ica,  George  T.  and  C.  A.  R.  Thomp- 
! son,  and  Horace  J.  Berry. 

In  response,  Rev.  John  It.  Thompson  was  appointed  to 
1 organize  the  applicants  into  a church,  and  they  were  ace  rd- 
ingly  dismissc  1 for  th.it  purpose  November  10th,  together 


The  Dismukes  family  are  of  French  extraction.  The 
ancestors  of  the  Disunites  of  America  are  said  to  have 
come  over  in  the  colonial  days  with  the  Huguenots. 

Paul  Disraukes  was  born  in  Virginia  on  May  1,  1762.  ; 
He  married  a Miss  Richardson.  Their  family  consisted  of  i 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1811  he  moved  from  ' 
Virginia  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  settled  near  the 
Suaruer  County  line.  The  old  homestead  is  still  in  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants.  He  was  two  years  a soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  having  eidisted  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
After  returning  from  the  war,  he  engaged  in  farming,  and 
spent  his  life  in  that  pursuit,  living  a quiet,  retired  life, 
never  seeking  or  accepting  any  office  or  public  trust.  He  ; 
died  in  1838,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Wm.  Miller  Dismukes,  his  son,  and  whose  portrait  is 
presented  above,  was  five  years  of  age  when  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Davidson  County,  having  been  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, May  30,  180(5,  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
received  such  literary  instruction  as  the  common  schools  j 
of  our  county  at  that  day  gave.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
1836,  he  married  Judith  Ann  Burks,  daughter  of  Col. 
David  J.  Burks,  of  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  1 
that  section.  After  his  marriage  he  continued  to  reside 
upon  the  homestead  of  his  father,  and  during  his  long  life 
followed  the  occupation  to  which  in  his  youth  he  had  been  j 
reared. 

His  children  were  David  J.,  Paul,  George  R.,  Sallio  I 
M.,  John  L , Lizzie  P.,  Sue  C.,  and  William  M.  Only 
three  of  his  sons  arc  living, — David  J.,  farmer  and  lumber  I 
merchant;  John  L.,  now  a prominent  merchaut  of  Nash- 


ville; and  Wm.  M.,  who  is  a farmer,  residing  upon  the  old 
home-place.  Though  never  aspiring  to  public  honors,  yet 
Mr.  Dismukes  was  a public-spirited  and  enterprising  man, 
always  alive  to  the  importance  of  enterprises  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  his  county.  He  aided  in  building  the 
Nashville  and  Gallatin  Turnpike,  and  was  for  nearly  thirty 
years  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company  controlling  the 
same. 

Both  himself  and  wife  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  church  he  was 
for  many  years  au  elder.  In  politics  he  was  prior  to  the 
civil  war  a Whig,  and  when  the  question  of  secession 
arose  he  voted  for  the  Union,  but  when  Lincoln  issued 
his  proclamation  calling  for  troops  to  suppress  the  Rebellion, 
he  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy,  preferring,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “ secession  to  coercion."  Being,  however,  at 
that  time  quite  aged,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  war;  but. 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  neighbors  and  friends  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  South,  he  suffered  much 
persecution,  and  was  for  quite  a while  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  take  the  “ oath  of  allegiance. 
While  his  views  were  by  no  means  radical  or  extreme,  yet, 
being  based  as  they  were  upon  honest  conviction  lie  was 
too  true  a man  to  sacrifice  them  to  personal  comfort  or  ad- 
vantage. His  firmness  in  this  matter  was  so  much  admired 
by  Governor  Johnson  that  he  granted  him  an  indefinite 
parole,  and  he  was  not  molested  further.  Mr.  Dismukes 
died  Nov.  11,  1878,  and  his  wile  on  Jan.  1,  ISSlb  '1  lioir 
lo.-s  was  deeply  mourned  by  the  large  circle  of  friends 
whom  they  won  by  an  upright,  honest  life. 
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with  seven  others,  among  whom  was  Samuel  Seay,  a ruling 
elder,  and  were  organized  as  a second  church  Nov.  1 2,  1S43- 
Others  joined,  and  the  organization  was  formed  in  the  old 
warehouse  with  thirty-five  members.  William  II.  Marquis 
was  made  ruling  elder,  and  Abram  Stevens,  Samuel  Hill,  Fos- 
ter Williams,  and  John  McCrea  deacons.  Ten  days  later  a 
plan  was  adopted  for  a church,  to  be  built  upon  land  on  Col- 
lege and  Gray  Streets  donated  by  Mr.  Erwin.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  April,  1844,  by  Rev.  Philip  Lindsley, 
D.D.,  assisted  by  llev.  J.  T.  Edgar.  The  house  was  com- 
pleted in  August,  1846,  at  an  expense  of  eleven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  eleven 
hundred  dollars  of  which  were  furnished  by  a ladies’  fair. 
Rev.  Mr.  Lindsley  dedicated  the  house  September  6th  ; Rev. 
R A.  Lapsiey  was  supplying  pastor  until  May  9,  1850,  when 
lie  was  regularly  installed.  lie  retired  from  poor  health 
in  1855,  after  eleven  years’  service,  and  died  soon  after. 
Rev.  B.  H.  Charles,  of  Springfield,  Ky.,  became  supply  in 
October,  1850,  Jolm  S.  Hayes  in  March,  1357.  He  was 
installed  the  next  year,  and  remained  until  1SG0.  His 
ministry  was  marked  by  an  increase  in  the  church,  and  the 
dismissal  of  some  fifteen  families  to  form  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Edgefield.  In  the  latter  part  of  1863, 
Rev.  R.  II.  Alien,  from  the  Walnut  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  was  installed  pastor.  lie  removed 'to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  and  in  September, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  charge.  He 
was  installed  Jan.  5,  1868,  and  remained  until  February, 
1870.  The  church  was  transferred  from  the  General  As- 
sembly North  to  South  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  attached  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Nashville  by  its  own  request,  and  with 
Rev.  J.  k\.  Hoyle,  stated  supply.  lie  was  installed  pas- 
tor May  1,  1872,  and  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  John  S.  Young,  in  March,  1876. 

The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three, 
besides  which  there  is  a Sunday-school  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  members.  The  officers  are: 

Elders. — James  Geddes,  Clerk;  James  E.  Wilson,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hartwell,  Horace  C.  Smith,  John  Raimi. 

Deacons. — N.  T.  Freeman,  William  M.  Cassetty,  A.  G-. 
Turner,  S.  G Wood. 

COTTAGE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

About  the  year  1850,  Cul.  A.  W.  Putnam,  W.  K.  Hun- 
ter, and  Alfred  Hume  resolved  to  open  a Sabbath-school 
on  the  vacant  grounds  south  of  the  railroad,  near  Franklin 
pike,  which  were  used  on  the  Sabbath  for  ball-playing 
and  other  riotous  assemblies.  Fifteen  or  twenty  children 
living  in  the  neighborhood  were  sometimes  assembled  in 
the  small  brick  kitchen  of  the  Stephens  house,  but  chiefly 
taught  in  the  shade  of  a large  apple-tree.  The  first  class 
of  Col.  Putnam  occupied  the  tongue  of  a convenient  ox- 
wagon  for  their  seat.  From  this  beginning  the  school  con- 
stantly increased,  and  a larger  room  near  the  Franklin  pike 
was  rented  and  supplied  with  a stove.  After  two  vears 
more  of  continued  schools  the  Cottage  church  was  erected, 
at  a cost  of  eleven  hundred  dollars.  This  is  the  property 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Hume  did  nothing 
aid  in  the  work,  hut  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  Cross  and 
bis  son,  N.  Davidson  Cross,  as  teachers.  Each  Saturday 
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j afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  one  of  these  wo'rkcrs  rode 
j through  the  neighborhood  to  solicit  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren and  parents.  The  building  was  dedicated  by  Rev. 
John  T.  Edgar,  D.D.  Regular  services  were  afterwards 
held  by  Rev.  W.  II  Thompson,  city  missionary ; Rev.  J. 
Twitchell,  of  New  Orleans.  A day-school  was  aiso  taught 
previous  to  1859.  During  the  war  the  building  was  used 
as  a hospital.  In  1865,  Mr.  McAllister  reorganized  the 
school,  and  the  United  States  quartermaster  restored  and 
partially  repaired  the  house.  There  is  here  a fine  library 
and  constant  attendance  under  the  auspices  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  have  furnished,  as 
fruits  of  their  revivals,  both  ‘ ministers  and  lay-members  to 
all  other  Christian  churches.  Seats  are  free,  and  a cordial 
welcome  is  extended  to  visitors  in  all  their  churches.  Be- 
j fore  a church  was  organized  revival  meetings  produced 
| converts  whose  only  choice  was  to  join  some  of  the  already- 
existing  societies.  Robert  Donnell,  who  appeared  before 
the  first  session  of  the  Presbytery  in  March,  1810,  as  a 
candidate  for  the.  ministry,  was  the  first  preacher  here. 
He  had  made  a profession  in  1S00,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  great  revival,  and  soon  began  to  preach.  Though 
not  educated  to  the  ministry,  be  was  especially  endowed. 
He  boldly  courted  the  largest  assemblages  of  his  opponents. 
At  Nashville  he  first  preached  in  the  old  market-house, 
at  the  court-house,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Af- 
terwards a bush-arbor  was  built  on  Summer  Street  and  a 
two  days’  meeting  held,  which  resulted  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  conversions.  He  was  assisted  by  Thomas  Cal- 
houn, but  neither  them  was  ordained.  A lady  opponent, 
thinking  to  embarrass  Mr.  Calhoun,  asked  him,  “ In  what 
school  did  you  study  ?”  ‘‘lathe  third  heaven!”  was  his 
quick  reply.  It  wars  not  until  1828  that  a church  was 
formed,  and  then  with  but  seven  members, — Mrs.  Eleanor 
Whitson,  five  other  ladies,  and  one  gentleman.  These  met 
in  the  legislative  hall  of  the  court-house.  A house  of  wor- 
ship was  built  iu  1S32.  Rev.  James  Smith,  a learned 
Scotchman,  came  and  remained  two  years,  rendering  service 
j which  proved  a source  of  disaster.  The  church  was  sup- 
|.  plied  by  many  different  revival-workers  iu  those  early  days. 

| Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Burney  was  pastor  for  two  years  wheu 
| the  house  was  finished.  The  next  preacher  remained  a 
j year  and  a half,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Smith,  a 
I preacher  of  ability,  but  of  poor  Health.  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  the 
present  pastor,  came  here  first  to  assist  him,  and  found  a 
congregation  of  thirty-seven.  These  were  increased  to 
above  sixty,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Proviue  was  called  to  the  pul- 
pit. The  church  was  then  a small  building  with  basement 
i and  galleries  around  the  main  room.  A little  cracked  beli 
J hung  in  the  box  which  answered  for  a steeple.  The  galle- 
i ries  were  afterwards  taken  down,  and  the  bell  was  sold  for 
twenty-one  dollars  to  a neighboring  church.  Rev.  Wiley 
j M.  Reed,  the  next  pastor,  came  iu  1858,  and  opened  ri-gu- 
! lar  prayer-meetings  in  the  old  low  basement  with  a con- 
gregation of  cloven.  Seven  of  those  wore  of  one  family 
name.  Mr.  lf  ed  was  discouraged  and  was  going  to  leave, 
i but  was  restrained  by  Rev.  Mr.  Provine,  and  soou  the 
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people  became  interested,  repaired  the  meeting-house,  and 
gave  him  a fair  support.  When  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  came  to 
assist  him,  i is  1SG0,  the  church  had  ninety-seven  members. 
Sixteen  members  were  added,  llcv.  Mr.  Heed  was  forced  to 
leave  in  February,  1802,  and  the  bouse  was  occupied  as  a 
United  States  army  hospital.  In  1S64  the  late  pastor  died. 

At  the  close  of  hostilities,  Ilev.  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Baird,  then  in 
the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  received  a call 
from  “ the  congregation,”  and,  there  being  no  seats  in  their 
own  church,  preached  to  them  in  McKendree.  Y.  B.  Jones 
was  the  only  elder  left.  Judge  Caruthers,  Dr.  Ward,  and  j 
the  ladies  signed  the  call,  the  learned  judge  remarking  that  j 
11  the  circumstances  warranted  a little  irregularity  in  the  | 
proceedings.”  For  tico  mouths  Dr.  Baird  made  daily  calls  | 
upon  the  quartermaster  for  means  to  repair  the  church,  and  j 
then  appealed  to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  whoso  response  j 
immediately  secured  an  indemnity  of  eleven  hundred  dollars,  ! 
with  which  the  house  was  refitted.  This  church  did  not  divide  j 
over  politics  during  the  war.  On  the  reorganization  a Bap-  I 
tist  brother  led  the  choir,  which  contained — as  it  always  j 
has  since — men  who  had  worn  both  the  blue  and  the  gray  I 
in  the  opposing  armies.  .An  ex-aide-de-camp  of  Confederate  j 
Gen.  Stuart  aud  an  officer  of  the  Federal  army  together 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  Sunday- 
school. 

The  church,  which  commenced  with  thirty-four  mem- 
bers at  the  close  of  the  war,  has  now  five  hundred  and 
fifty-one  members,  a beautiful  house  of  worship  splendidly  | 
furnished,  and  is  free  from  debt.  Over  one  hundred  and  j 
seventeen  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  during  j 
that  time.  The  Sunday-school  has  two  hundred  and  forty  j 
members,  with  an  average  attendance  of  two  hundred  and  | 
sixteen.  The  officers  of  the  church  are  : 

A.  J.  Baird,  D.D.,  pastor. 

Elders:  James  A.  Adcock,  B.  L.  Carftthers,  Jr.;  11.  A. 
Campbell,  W.  L.  Danley,  Dr.  11.  B.  Freeman,  John  M. 
Gaut,  C.  B.  Glenn,  Y.  B.  Jones,  L.  II.  Lanier,  P.  H. 
Manlove,  II.  L.  Morris,  W.  C.  Smith. 

Deacons:  L.  D.  Baker,  It.  L.  Campbell,  W.  T.  Cart- 
wright, B.  F.  Cornelius,  It.  T.  Creighton,  Nat.  F.  Dortch, 

J.  D.  Dean,  C.  H.  Freeman,  William  Porter,  W.  J.  Wal- 
lace, W.  H.  Wood,  W.  A.  Wray. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has  fur  many 
years  past  been  concentrating  its  publishing  business  in 
Nashville,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Their  Board  of  Publication  and  book-store  are  at  No.  41 
Union  Street,  where  are  kept  all  the  books  of  the  church, 

— the  initial  founding,  as  described  in  the  “ Old  Log  House” 
by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Blake,  and  their  belief,  as  established  in 
the  Word  of  God  and  detailed  in  a large  collection  of  de- 
nominational works.  This  publishing  house  was  organized 
on  its  present  basis  in  1874,  and  is  a union  of  all  the 
former  scattered  works  of  the  kind.  The  officers  of  the 
board,  who  ate  named  below,  are  but  a lew  of  the  many 
able  writers  aud  workers  in  this  especial  branch  of  moral 
instruction,  the  press  of  tire  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Cumberland  Board  of  Publication,  1S7J-S0. — John 
Frizzell,  President ; Johu  31.  Gaut,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary; Robert  L.  Caruthers,  Recording  Secretary;  P.  K.  j 


Manlove,  Travis  Win'nam,  Members  of  the  Board,  all  of 
Nashville.  President  of  the  Trustees,  Rev.  -J.  31.  Gill, 
Elkton,  Ky. 

Edy<  field  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church — This  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  or- 
ganized in  the  south  part  of  Nashville  in  1857,  by  members 
of  the  First  Church  in  that  city,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  A.  G Goodlett.  A meeting-house  was  built  at  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Elm  Streets,  but  the  society  were 
unable  to  pay  the  debt  incurred  in  building,  and  it  was 
traded  in  1867  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  South  church, 
at  the  corner  of  Mulberry  and  College  Streets,  and  some 
securities  in  addition.  April  11,  1872,  the  pastor  in 
charge,  Rev.  J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  called  a meeting  of  Ids 
church  to  consider  the  financial  embarrassment,  when  it 
was  decided  to  dissolve  the  church  and  regularly  establish 
a church  of  the  same  members  in  Edgefield,  who  should, 
when  organized,  be  proprietors  of  the  church  property,  on 
condition  of  paying  the  entire  indebtedness.  The  Edge- 
field  congregation  were  to  assist  in  building  a bouse  of  wor- 
ship whenever  it  should  be  advisable  to  reorganize  the 
South  Nashville  Church. 

There  were  then  forty-one  members,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  joined  in  the  act-  of  conveyance  and  dissolution. 
These  all  united  in  organizing  the  Edgefield  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  a meeting  held  at  the  Russell 
Street  school  house,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  5, 
1872,  after  the  delivery  of  a sermon  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Baird, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Church. 

J.  31.  Bruce,  John  Frizzell,  Oliver  H.  Highc,  Hugh  C. 
Thompson,  and  S.  B.  Hogan  were  elected  ruling  eiders. 
W.  It.  Cornelius  aud  John  L.  Gilbert  deacons,  0.  H. 
Ilight  clerk,  and  John  E Gilbert  treasurer.  May  12th,  a 
Sunday-school  of  eight  persons  was  organized.  Twenty-one 
new  members  were  admitted  during  the  first  year.  In 
January,  1874,  a lot  was  purchased  on  Bussell  Street,  near 
Sixth,  from  Dr.  Morrow,  who  donated  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  towards  its  purchase.  The  old  house 
in  South  Nashville  was  sold  for  two  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  a beautiful  house  was  built  of  wood,  with  cut 
stone  basement,  by  John  Frizzell.  W.  It.  Cornelius,  and 
James  J.  Pryor,  committee.  Tins  was  dedicated,  free  from 
debt,  April  4,  1875,  in  the  presence  of  a large  congregation 
of  visiting  brothers,  by  Itcv.  Dr.  Beard,  in  u sermon  from 
i Isaiah  vi.  7,  and  prayer  by  Itev.  31.  B.  Do  Witt.  The 
! sacrament  was  then  administered  by  Rev.  31  r.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  pastor.  Rev.  3Ir.  Do  Witt  became  stated  supply  Jan. 

| 1.  1876,  and  remained  until  3Iay  13,  1877.  He  was  sue- 
i ceedcd  by  Rev.  Robert  31.  Tinnon,  the  present  pastor,  July 
1,  1877.  The  church  has  now  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
members  and  a Sunday-school  numbering  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  There  is  also  a summer  mission  Sunday-school 
sustained  in  North  Edgefield.  There  1ms  been  no  change 
in  the  church  officers  since  the  first  election. 

The  Moore  Memorial  Pr . sbytenan  Church  of  \\  est  Nash- 
ville is  the  outgrowth  of  a mission  Sunday-school  held  f«>r 
several  vears  in  a cabin  on  MeNairy  Street,  under  the  man- 
agement of  3 1 r.  George  !!.  ()  Bryan,  superintendent,  and 
several  members  of  tin:  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nash- 
ville, among  the  most  prominent  and  active  of  whom  were 


Piioto.  by  Armstrong,  Nashville. 


Alexander  Beaty  Shankland  is  descended  in  a direct  lino  from 
the  Shanklms  of  Scotland,  the  present  orthography  of  the  name  being 
a corruption.  His  ancestors  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  north  of 
Ireland.  The  name  stili  prevails  extensively  in  Aberdeenshire.  At 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  .Tulv.  1 690,  one  of  the  Shanklins  was  in  com- 
mand of  a regiment  of  dragoons,  and  by  his  gallant  conduct  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  that  be  received  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
services  an  estate  called  Butler’s  Hill,  near  Inniskillen,  in  Ireland. 
About  the  year  1740  his  grandson,  Robert  Shanklin,  then  a youug 
man,  went  to  Dublin  to  attend  the  university;  but,  the  study  of  the 
sciences  not  being  exactly  compatible  with  his  impetuous  nature,  he 
boarded  a vessel  bound  for  America,  and,  after  landing  in  New  York, 
proceeded  up  the  Hudson  to  Orange  County',  where  he  found  the  Clin- 
tons and  oilier  settlers,  who  were  formerly  from  his  father's  neighbor- 
hood iQ  Ireland.  Here  he  married  a Miss  Beaty,  a relative  of  Gen. 
James  Clinton,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  Robert  Shanklin,  forsome  reason  not  at  present  known,  changed 
his  name  to  Shankland.  Three  of  his  brothers  subsequently  came  to  i 
America,  and  one  of  them  also  adopted  Robert's  orthography  of  the  | 
family  name,  while  the  other  two  refused  to  corrupt  the  original; 
hence  there  arose  two  different  names  of  the  same  family.  Robert  j 
Shankland  performed  gallant  service  during  the  war  of  the  Rcvolu-  j 
tion,  and  died  in  1794,  leaving  six  children, — four  sons  and  two  j 
daughters.  One  of  t.he  sons,  Alexander,  is  the  grandfather  of  A B. 
Shankland.  His  father,  -Jesse  Shankland,  was  born  in  New  York,  j 
Sept.  7,  1739,  and  after  his  marriage  resided  at  Pompcy,  N.  Y.,  where  ! 
A.  15.  Shankland  was  born,  Sept.  17,  1816.  About  nine  months  later  | 
his  father  died,  and  his  mother  removed  to  Homer,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr.  | 
Shankland  grew  up  to  manhood,  lie  was  educated  at  Homer  Academy.  I 
In  1339  he  went  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  live,  and  there,  in  1842,  he  uiar-  I 
ried  Miss  Sarah  E.  Scovel,  eldest  daughter  of  Col.  Iiezekiah  Scored, 
a prominent  merchant  of  that  place,  and  whore  family  have  for  many  i 
generations  been  noted  for  their  literary  tastes  and  culture,  and  many  of 
whom  hate  figured  prominently  in  the  learned  professions.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Shankland  came  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  resided  , 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Nashville  he  be-  I 
came  associated  with  J.  R.  Graves  in  the  proprietorship  and  as  as- 
sociate editor  of  The  Teniiea»e<t  /iujjliat,  then  a small  sheet  called  The 
li'ifit'ei,  and  it  is. in  a great  degree  owing  to  his  financial  shdl  and 
untiring  energy  that  the  paper  subsequently  acquired  the  circulation 
and  high  character  which  it  eventually  attained  In  ISo2fcedi?(  •••.} 

\ 


of  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Marks,  a brother-in-law  of  Graves, 
and  began  operations  as  a real-estate  broker,  in  which  occupation  he 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  There  has  probably  never  been 
a man  in  Nashville  more  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  value  of 
lands  and  property  in  and  about  the  city  than  Mr.  Shankland. 

In  polities  he  tvas  always  an  old-line  Whig,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  both  his  education  and  political  principles  led  him  to 
warmly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Union.  While  he  had  no  political  aspi- 
rations or  desire  to  figure  in  the  turmoil  of  party  strife,  yet  being  a man 
of  positive  character,  and  entertaining  as  he  did  decided  opinions,  the 
result  of  earnest  and  honest  convictions,  he  always,  when  called  upon, 
expressed  them;  yet,  notwithstanding  his  pronounced  Union  procliv- 
ities, he  acted  the  part  of  the  Good  Samaritan  to  many  a poor  Southern 
soldier,  and  many  a Southern  mother’s  heart  has  poured  forth  its  vol- 
ume of  thanks  to  the  generous  Christian  3pirit  that  prompted  Mr. 
Shankland  to  secure  the  release  of  her  son  from  some  Northern 
prison. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  be  was  held 
by  his  fellow-citizens,  we  will  mention  a few  of  the  many  positions  of 
trust  which  they  conferred  upon  him. 

He  was  for  over  thirty  years  a deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
most  of  the  time  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons;  was  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  General  Association  of  Middle  Tennessee  and 
Northern  Alabama,  and  was  always  placed  at  the  head  of  building 
committees,  etc.  He  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the  County  Court, 
and  president  of  the  city  council,  city  revenue  collector,  and  for  one 
term  director  of  the  penitentiary;  an  active  member  of  the  State 
Historical  Society,  and  for  many  years  a member  of  'he  educational 
board  of  Union  University,  at  Murfreesboro’,  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  which  institution  he  contributed  largely. 

Owing  to  heavy  investments  in  real  estate  and  the  subsequent  rapid 
depreciation  of  values.  Mr.  Shankland  lost  very  heavily:  yet  with  aii 
his  financial  embarrassments  lie  never  a h used  a trust  or  deserted  a 
friend,  a»  is  evidenced  ia  the  fact  that  since  the  war  h<  has  pad  many 
thousand  dollars  securitits,  denying  himself  and  family  all  of  the 
luxuries  and  u any  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  meet  these  liabilities. 

A rnarke  1 trait  in  his  character  was  his  persistence  of  purpose  and 
wonderful  executive  ability.  He  died  Jan.  8.  1.S77.  leaving  behind 
him  his  wife  and  two  children, — a son  and  daughter. — the  former  of 
whom,  James  11.  .Shankland,  is  now  a prouiiix  nt  lawyer  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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some  lady  members.  The  church  was  organized  Nov.  23,  j 
1873,  in  the  First  Church  building,  by  members  of  that  i 
church  who  were  transferred  by  letter,  llev.  Frank  i>.  ! 
Moore,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  then  a young  man  just  entering  ! 
the  ministry,  was  active  in  forming  the  church,  was  it3  first  i 
minister,  and  was  complimented  by  tbe  society  giving  to 
their  house  of  worship  the  name  of  “ Moore  Memorial.” 
This  house,  which  is  a fine  brick  structure,  was  erected  in 
1373,  at  a cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  lot  on 
Broad  Street  cost  four  thousand  dollars  more.  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore  remained  until  November,  1878.  During  the  en-  i 
suing  year  Rev.  J.  If.  Boyson  was  temporary  supply.  The  | 
church  then  called  Rev.  J.  H.  McNeiily,  of  Houston,  j 
Texas,  who  had  formerly  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Edgefield.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  organization. 
The  officers  are  C.  A R.  Thompson,  J.  P.  McGuire,  "Wil- 
liam Henry  Smith,  and  C.  F.  Ovdway,  Ruling  Elders  ; Rob-  ' 
ert  J.  Gordon,  Ruling  Elder  and  Clerk ; Edgar  J ones,  George  | 
B.  O’Bryan,  William  D.  Kline,  James  T.  Grigsby,  James  | 
II.  Bryan,  Alexander  McKay,  and  William  B.  Lawrence,  i 
Deacons.  Mr.  O’Bryan  still  remains  superintendent  of  the 
large  and  flourishing  Sunday-school  frons  which  the  church  i 
took  its  rise. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Edgefield. — In  response  j 
to  a petition  of  citizens  of  Edgfield  to  the  committee  of  the  j 
Presbyterial  missions  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  Nashville,  asking  I 
that  a second  church  be  organized  in  Edgefield,  a meeting  j 
was  held  in  Sharp's  Hall,  Jan.  24,  1 370,  over  which  pre- 
sided Rev.  James  II.  McNeiily,  chairman  of  the  committee  j 
of  missions  of  this  Presbytery,  and  Elders  J.  B.  White,  R. 

S.  Hollins,  and  D.  P.  llankin,  of  the  Edgefield  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  the  Second  j 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Edgefield  by  accepting  as  members  | 
fourteen  persons  who  presented  certificates  of  good  and 

regular  standing  in  evangelical  churches,  and  eight  who  I 
. . . ° 
were  examined  and  admitted  on  profession  of  faith. 

Nelson  P.  Powers  and  George  II.  Brooks  were  elected  | 
ruling  elders,  and  Samuel  A.  Fletcher  and  Johnson  P. 
Hutchison  deacons  and  trustees.  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Bowman,  who  united  as  elder 
from  'the  First  Church,  S.  M.  Ware  and  wife,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hutchison,  Mrs.  N.  P.  Powers,  William  Coltart.  Mrs. 
Grace  Cameron,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Cowan,  and  Mrs.  Eliza  McGill.  1 

The  elders  and  deacons  were  installed  Jan.  31,  1875.  j 
Rev.  Mr.  McNeiily  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
pastor,  and  remained  nearly  three  years.  Rev.  Alexander  i 
Cowan  succeeded  him  f.  r about  sixteen  months.  Rev.  H. 

S.  Yerger,  the  present  pastor,  became  stated  supply  in  No- 
vember, 187b.  At  this  time  the  church,  which  had  held 
worship  in  Sharp's  Hall,  were  offered  and  accepted  the  use 
of  the  Edgefield  meeting-house  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South.  A house  of  worship  was  commenced  on  ] 
the  corner  of  North  Second  and  Wei  more  Streets  in  1S7S, 
and  first  occupied  for  worship  Jan,  1,  1880.  This  is  a 
fine  brick  building  forty  by  sixty  K -l  in  tin*  main,  with  a 
beautiful  spire  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  whole  cost- 
ing about,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  It  was 
named  McNeiily  Chapel,  in  honor  of  Rev.  James  II  Mc- 
Neiily, the  founder  and  first  pastor  of  the  Second  Church. 
There  are  now  about  forty  members  and  a Sunday-school 


with  seventy  scholars.  The  present  officers  are  Rev.  II.  3. 
Yerger,  Pastor  ; N.  P.  Powers,  Clerk  and  Elder  ; R.  G. 
JJrooks,  Elder;  S.  N.  Fletcher,  J.  P.  Hutchison,  0.  A. 
Kellum,  and  F.  II.  Ross,  Deacons,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  ordained  Sept.  25,  1879. 

The  West  minster  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
the  Associate  Reform  church  building,  at  the  corner  of  Col- 
lege and  Ash  Streets,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1879.  The 
building,  a small  wooden  structure,  had  been  erected  by  the 
Reform  Society  in  1859  and  abandoned  to  tbe  use  of  the 
United  States  government,  who  turned  it  into  a stable 
during  the  war.  Although  they  renewed  their  occupation 
and  worship  with  the  return  of  peace,  they  were  unable  to 
keep  up  an  organization,  and  as  such  soon  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1S7-1  a mission  Sunday-school  was  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  First.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville,  and 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Wilkes. 
Mr  Wilkes  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  remained  so  for  the  four  years  previous  to  the  organi- 
zation of  Westminster  Church,  contributing  liberally  to  the 
enterprise.  Rev.  T.  A.  Hoyt,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Church, 
effected  the  organization,  with  forty-six  original  members, 
representing  thirteen  different  churches  in  their  former 
membership.  From  these,  Dr.  A.  S.  Duval  and  James  H. 
Wilkes  were  selected  as  ruling  elders,  and  0.  F.  Gray,  J. 
L.  Elder,  and  J.  McG.  Liudsley  deacons.  Mr.  \\  likes 
was  made  clerk.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  McConnell  was  imme- 
diately installed  pastor.  March  15,  1 880,  R.  G.  K a.h- 
rock  was  also  made  an  elder,  and  G.  W.  Gifford  and  R.  B. 
McLean  deacons.  The  present  membership  Is  seventy- 
five.  There  is  also  a flourishing  Sunday-school,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Duval.  Their  library 
numbers  four  hundred  volumes.  The  house  of  worship, 
with  the  lot,  one  hundred  and  eight  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet,  became  the  property  of  Westminster  Church 
in  March,  1880,  and  the  work  of  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  house  and  grounds  was  at  once  commenced. 

B YPTIST  CHURCHES. 

The  first  Baptist  organization  in  Middle  Tennessee  was 
gathered  by  llev.  John  Grammar,  on  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red 
River,  in  178G.  The  pastor  removed  soon  after,  and  the 
organization  became  extinct.  The  present  Red  lliver 
Church  was  organized  in  1792.  Some  families  from  North 
Carolina  are  said  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  in  his  “ History  of 
the  Concord  Association,”  to  have  come  across  the  moun- 
tains with  their  minister  in  1795-9G,  ready  organized,  and 
to  have  planted  their  church  at  the  head  of  Sulphur  Fork 
John  Durr  is  was  their  minister.  The  church  on  White's 
Creek  was  organized  early  enough  to  he  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Mero  Association,  which  was  organized  by 
live  churches, — oue  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur  Fork,  one  at 
White’s  Creek,  one  six  miles  east  of  the  city,  one  on  Middle 
Fork,  and  one  on  the-  west  fork  of  Station  Camp  Creek,  in 
Sumner  County.  The  church  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur 
Fork  was  organized  in  1791.  Mill  Creek,  or  Gethsemane 
Church,  was  organized  in  1 797,  and  was  represented  at  the 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  This  church  was 
some  throe  miles  from  Nashville.  It  was  long  the  e i re 
of  the  Baptist  rganizations  in  the  surrounding  country. 
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Rev.  James  Whitsitt  was  pastor  from  1797  to  1846.  | 
He  helped  to  build  three  brick  meeting-houses  on  Mill  j 
Creek  previous  to  1810.  The  one  of  which  he  continued 
pastor  had  three  galleries ; they  were  all  three  forty  by  sixty  j 
feet  in  size  and  well  finished.  This  organization  is  still  in  j 
existence. 

The  association  was  reorganized  in  1803,  under  the  name  j 
of  the  Cumberland  Association,  with  fifteen  churches,  j 
The  church  of  which  Mr.  Dorris  is  pastor  and  three  other  j 
small  churches  remained  separate. 

That  territory  lying  east  of  a line  beginning  at  Red  River  • 
Ridge,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lexington  and  Nashville  I 
Railroad,  and  thence  by  Ilaysboro’  to  Nashville  and 
Harpeth  Lick  and  south  to  the  Tennessee  River,  was  or-  1 
ganized  into  the  Concord  Association  at  the  annual  meet-  j 
ing  held  in  1S09.  This  association  divided  in  1827.  and 
formed  two  Concord  Associations,  one  Calvin istie  and  the  ; 
other  Armenian  in  its  doctrines.  Still  another  difference  ! 
of  opinion  arising  in  one  of  these  divisions  in  1836,  Stone’s  1 
River  Primitive  Baptist  Association  was  formed  of  one  part, 
while  the  remainder  reunited  with  the  old  Concord  Associ-  j 
ation  in  1842. 

The  name  of  Cumberland  was  again  revived  in  1870,  and  ; 
assumed  by  a new  Association  containing  most  of  the  Nash-  j 
ville  Baptist  churches,  and  several  also  in  the  counties  of  j 
Sumner,  Robertson,  Cheatham,  and  Montgomery.  White’s  ' 
Creek  Baptist  Church  was  constituted  in  the  year  1794.  j 
It  is  two  miles  south  of  Goodlettsville  and  nine  and  a half  ; 
miles  by  road  from  Nashville.  The  name  has  been  changed  j 
to  New  Bethel,  and  the  old  name  long  since  become  forgotten 
by  those  not  familiar  with  its  history.  The  church  records, 
containing  much  valuable  aud  interesting  historical  matter 
extending  through  a third  of  a century,  have  been  lost. 
The  second  volume  begins  with  the  year  1827.  when  Elder 
James  Whitsitt,  long  settled  over  the  Mill  Creek  Church, 
was  their  preacher. 

Among  the  first  names  on  the  oldest  existing  roll  are 
those  of  Edward  C.  and  Martha  S.  Butler,  Deacon  Martin 
Pierce.  Polly  Pierce,  Drewry  and  Edward  Scruggs,  Enoch 
Cunningham,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  Eppy,  John,  Robert,  and  Harriet 
Cunningham,  Andrew  Hoover,  Robert,  Preston,  Eliza,  and 
Penitia  Dorris,  William  and  Mary  Kirk,  George  G.  Brown, 
Lancelot  Foster,  Henry  Cole.  Thompson  Dickinson,  Alfred 
Ray,  James  Raynor,  James  Hitt,  and  fourteen  others,  female 
members.  Of  all  these,  Robert  Cunningham  and  Peniua 
Dorris  are  the  ouly  survivors. 

Among  the  pastors  are  names  sacred  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  the  members  of  other  churches  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see. Rev.  William  Herring  was  pastor  from  March,  1828, 
to  1830;  Rev.  William  Kirk,  1830-34;  Rev.  Mr.  Phi! 
lips,  1834-39;  Rev.  Peter  Fuqua,  1839-42;  Rev.  W.  1). 
Baldwin,  1842  to  December,  18.18.  Daring  his  pastorate 
a new  house  of  worship  was  built,  and  given  the  present 
name  of  New  Bethel  on  its  completion,  in  1854. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Stephenson  was  pastor  from  December,  1353, 
to  1S59  ; Rev.  A.  C.  Dayton,  1859-60 ; Rev.  W.  D.  Bald- 
win, from  December,  I860,  to  his  death,  which  occurred 
Aug.  23,  1863.  The  church  was  then  without  a pastor 
until  February,  1866,  when  Rev.  D.  B.  Haile  became  pas- 
tor and  remained  until  September,  1867.  Rev.  W.  G.  lu 


man.  the  next  pastor,  remained  from  February,  T3G3,  to 
December,  1869.  Rev.  Eugene  Strode  succeeded  far  a 
short  time  in  lS71,when  bis  death  left  the  pulpit  again 
vacant.  Rev.  R.  8.  Blankenship  was  pastor  front  February, 
1872,  to  December,  1873,  ami  Lewis  Lindsay  to  September, 
1875.  Rev.  W.  S.  Adams,  the  present  pastor,  was  called 
to  the  charge  in  December,  1875. 

Among  the  deacons  have  been  Martin  Pierce,  who  was 
ordained  many  years  previous  to  the  earliest  record  made  in 
1827;  John  Cunningham,  ordained  1836;  James  S.  Hilt 
and  William  Berry,  ordained  July,  1333;  W.  B.  T re  nary, 
ordained  1846;  S.  T.  Fryer  and  Robert  Cunningham, 
ordained  1855  , Eppy  Cunningham  aud  G.  C.  Kemper, 
ordained  July,  1859;  G.  W.  Kemper  and  A.  W.  Hilt, 
ordained  March,  1869;  D.  IT.  Ilall  and  Yv  F.  Lassiter, 
ordained  November,  1876;  G.  E.  Cunningham,  ordained 
April  11,  1S80, 

Clerks:  Edward  Butler,  to  1830,  Eppy  and  Robert  Cun- 
ningham, 11.  S,  II  tie,  and  on  his  death,  Dee.  5,  1855,  G. 
W.  Kemper,  the  present  clerk. 

The  following  members  have  become  ministers  : William 
Kirk,  YV.  N.  Chandoin,  Y,r.  B.  Trenary,  G.  YV.  Trenarv, 
W.  H.  Bay  Its,  L.  A.  Wool  fork,  R.  II.  Jones,  J.  J.  James, 
James  Guy. 

There  have  been  four  hundred  and  forty -one  persons 
members  of  this  church  since  1827.  Present  membership, 
one  hundred  and  ten. 

First  Baptist  Church  r.f  ,.Y  .shri’C. — Jeremiah  V ardc- 
mau,  of  Kentucky,  a man  of  marked  ability,  learning,  and 
power,  came  to  Nashville  during  the  month  of  May,  1820, 
and  opened  a series  of  protracted  meetings,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Ja  rues  A hns-.Lt.  Tnose  coalinuou  Several  weeks  uuci  macro 
many  converts,  who  became  members  of  the  Mill  Creek 
Church,  three  miles  south  of  the  city.  Ou  June  22d  letters 
were  given  to  these  who  desired  to  form  themselves  into 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville,  and  that  body  was  then 
organized  Richard  Dabbs,  a Virginian,  o?  thirty  years' 
! experience  in  the  ministry,  became  the  first  settled  pastor, 
in  December,  1822.  Mr.  Dabbs  is  mentioned  in  Taylor’s 
“ Lives  of  Virginia  Ministers”  as  a man  of  great  energy 
aud  remarkably  successful  iu  his  ministry.  He  died  May 
21,  1825. 

In  May,  1826,  Philip  S.  Fall  became  pastor.  It  soon 
became  manifest  that  be  sympathized  with  the  doctrines 
taught  by  Ilev.  Alexander  Campbell,  and  the  church  found 
themselves  hopelessly  involved  io  controversy.  A meeting 
was  called  in  July,  and  the  Mill  Creek  Church,  as  senior, 
was  requested  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  The  Nashville 
Church  declined  to  appear  before  their  bar,  and  were,  in 
turn,  refused  fellowship.  They  then  assumed  the  ordinance 
of  weekly  communion.  The  minority,  who  adhered  to  the 
old  faith,  were  powerless.  In  January,  1828,  the  church 
adopted  the  full  form  of  the  Disciples'  worship.  In  May 
ensuing  the  whole  creed  was  repealed.  1'iio  church  at  this 
time  numbered  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
souls.  The  minority  met  fur  worship  at  the.  court-house, 
Oct.  19,  l.sUO.  and  there,  after  denouncing  lt  Campfco'iYm,” 
! organized  the  i irst  Baptist  Church  of  Nus.ville  and  aban- 
doned their  baud'orne  church  to  the  1‘  Re'  ir;ner>. 

Meetings  were  ivuularly  held  at  the  *'ourt  In  use,  then  at 
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Dr.  E.  F.  P’PooLj  was  boru  Nov.  12,  1S14,  in  Meck- 
lenburg Co.,  Va.  His  ancestors  were  from  Wales,  and 
the  original  orthography  of  the  family  name  was  Petty 
Pool.  This  has  been  abbreviated  in  the  course  of  years 
to  P Pool. 

Stephen  P'Pool  was  a captain  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
at  one  time  represented  his  county  in  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  a farmer  and  miller  and  a man  of  considerable 
wealth  and  influence.  When  his  son,  Dr.  P’Pool,  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  however,  unfortunate  security 
debts  took  from  him  the  bulk  of  his  property,  forcing  our 
young  student  (who  was  the  youngest,  save  one,  of  eight 
children)  to  relinquish  school  and  accept  a positiou  as 
salesman  in  a country  store.  Here  he  remained  until  1832. 
when  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  engaged 
as  salesman  for  two  years.  His  health  failing  him,  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia,  where,  on  April  20,  1836,  he  married 
Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  Arta  Gregory,  Esq.  After  his 
marriage,  Mr.  P’Pool  engaged  in  firming,  surveying,  etc., 
pursuing  at  the  same  time  his  medical  studies.  He  was 
naturally  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind,  quick  co  compre- 
hend and  grasp  anything  in  that  direction,  and  conducted 
to  success  everything  of  that  nature  which  he  under- 
took. This  life  he  led  for  several  years,  when  he  com- 
menced merchandising  in  Halifax,  Va.,  connecting  with  it 
a saw-  and  grist-mill,  a foundry,  plow-factory,  etc.,  still 
keeping  his  farm.  He  held  the  positions  of  magistrate 
and  captain  of  militia  for  many  years,  and  was  at  one  time, 
in  early  life,  deputy-sheriff. 

In  1857  he  removed  to  Nashville,  and  engaged  in  the 
publishing  business  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Graves,  Marks  & 
Co.  This  partnership  continued  until  1862,  whets,  quitting 
business,  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  neglected  for  years, 
and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of 
Nashville  in  1865.  fie  engaged  immediately  in  a large 
medical  practice,  and  continued  at  work  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession until  his  death,  which  occurred  Muv  16,  IsSO. 
He  rejected  every  proffer  of  political  advancement,  sought 


no  office,  and  neglected  many  things  that  others  would  de- 
sire in  order  that  all  of  his  time  might  be  given  to  his 
patients.  He  was  at  home  in  the  sick-room,  and  his  gentle, 
soothing  care  seemed  oftdmes  to  accomplish  as  much  good 
as  the  medicine  given.  He  would  not  trust  a difficult  or 
critical  case  with  any  one,  but  would  sit  all  night,  if  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  by  the  sufferer’s  bedside  to  catch  the 
first  indications  of  change.  He  was  truly,  as  has  been  often 
said  of  him.  “the  faithful  physician." 

Of  his  twelve  children  attaining  maturity,  eleven  m>w 
survive, — seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  other. 
John  E.,  was  sergeant  in  a Virginia  battery  of  artillery  in 
the  Confederate  service,  and  fell  at  Gettysburg,  July  3. 
1863.  Four  of  the  sons — Elbert  S.,  Emmet  J.,  A,  Greg- 
ory, and  Frank  E. — are  practicing  physicians,  and  all  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Harvey  E is  residing 
in  Virginia,  a farmer  and  miller.  Laurence  D.  is  a bo-  *- 
keeper  in  the  employ  of  the  Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  Railroad.  Calvin  E.  resides  with  his  mother  in 
the  pleasant  home  on  South  Cherry  Street,  Nashville. 
Roberta  A.  (Mrs  A.  M.  Griffin),  Addie  S.  (Mrs.  f.  A. 
Knowles).  Jennie  M.  (Mr-.  W.  0.  Griffin  . and  Eila  E. 
constitute  the  remainder  of  the  family. 

Politically,  Dr.  P Pool  was  conservative, — in  early  life  an 
old-line  Whig,  in  later  years,  a Democrat. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P Pool  were  members  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptist  ^Church.  He  was  a deacon  for  t.  :riy 
thirty  years,  and  their  children,  with  but  three  exception-, 
belong  to  the  same  organization. 

Dr.  F Pool  was  a member  of  Claiborne  Lodge  ot  !•  ree 
and  Accepted  Masons,  and  Myrtle  Lodge  ot  the  O’vler  ot 
the  Golden  Cross,  of  which  be  was  physician. 

Strong  in  local  attachments,  home  was  to  him  the  dearest 
place  on  earth,  and  he  w - always  devising  something  r.ew 
to  add  fo  its  comforts.  He  was  a warm,  staunch  friend  o 
unostentatious  gentleman,  and  an  earnest  Christian.  He 
had  a large  circle  of  personal  friends,  who  were  attract! 
to  him  by  bis  geniality  and  worth. 
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the  city  school-house,  on  High  Street,  and  at  Masonic  Hall. 
Rev.  Peter  S.  Gale  became  their  pastor  in  July,  1831.  At 
the  close  of  his  three  years’  efficient  service  the  church 
numbered  about  fifty  members.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the 
ministry  by  Robert  13.  C.  Howell,  D.D.,  a graduate  of  Co- 
lumbian College,  in  1820.  Rev.  Dr.  Howell  came  to  Nash- 
vilio  in  July,  1831,  in  response  to  a call  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission.  He  became  the  settled  pastor  in 
January,  1835,  and  soon  alter  began  the  publication  of  The 
Baptist,  a weekly  religious  newspaper. 

The  announcement  from  his  pulpit  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  April  a Sunday-school  would  be  organized 
created  much  excitement,  and  was  received  by  many  with 
suspicion.  Or.  the  day  appointed  a large  congregation 
from  far  and  near  was  assembled,  some  of  them  having 
come  twenty  miles,  and  listened  with  deep  interest  to  an 
explanatory  sermon  on  that  subject.  Active  opposition  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  school  became  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  church,  with  which  it  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  closed  by  the  disasters  of  the  civil  war.* 

A beautiful  Gothic  house  of  worship  was  built  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  between  Union  and  Deaderick  Streets,  in  1838. 

The  Baptist  State  Convention  of  Tennessee  was  organ- 
ized by  those  styling  themselves  United  Baptists,  at  the 
Mill  Creek  church,  Oct.  25, 1833,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  supplying  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  destitute 
places  throughout  the  country.  This  union  was  stren- 
uously opposed  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  it  claimed 
jurisdiction,  as  usurping  too  much  power.  On  his  arrival, 
Dr.  Howell  had  at  once  entered  into  missionary  work, 
which  he  supported  from  his  pulpit  and  through  his  paper, 
which  soon  attaiued  a circulation  of  sixteen  hundred  copies. 
Missionary  work  in  the  church . as  a part  of  their  duty, 
became  a subject  of  controversy,  and  after  several  years 
caused  an  open  rupture,  resulting  in  much  opposition.  A 
convention  was  held  in  which  Sunday-schools  and  various 
modern  innovations  were  opposed  as  not  Baptist  in  obiect 
or  sentiment.  Majorities  expelled  minorities  everywhere, 
seized  records  and  meeting-houses,  and  declared  themselves 
the  “Orthodox  and  Orderly  Church.”  The  annua!  Asso- 
ciation, reorganized  by  each  faction,  brought  order  out  of 
chaos,  with  two  churches  bearing  the  same  name  where 
there  had  formerly  been  but  one.  The  First  Church  in 
Nashville  was  the  only  One  which  escaped  this  division. 
This  church  was  now  attacked  by  the  opposition,  ami  in 
May,  1838,  a minority  report  was  passed  in  Washington 
Lowe’s  place  of  worship,  on  Broad  Street,  in  which  they 
declared  themselves  the  First  Church,  and  elected  Mr. 
Lowe  pastor.  Some  twenty  persons,  members  at  5! ill 
Creek,  MeCrory’s  Creek,  Antioch,  and  the  surroundin'* 
churches,  joined  this  organization.  The  two  Concord  Asso- 


* Just  after  the  opening  <>f  the  Sumlay-school  in  connection  with 
the  church,  it  became  the  suhj-ct  of  conversation  between  two  voting 
men  of  the  city  oue  Sabbath  morning,  when  one  sug.gestc-l  to  the  other 
that  they  should  go.  lie  was  answered  in  a jesting  manner  that  if 
he  would  t'o,  and  "stick,'’  he— the  speaker— would  give  or.o  hundred 
dollars  to  start  a library.  The  young  mart,  the  late  honored  Alfred 
11.  Hicks,  went  to  the  school  that  morning,  seated  the  ; rouosdion,  and 
joined  the  Sunday-school.  The  cue  hundred  dollars  were  j ..id  in,  a 
library  bought,  and  Mr.  Hicks  was  made  librarian.  Ho  continued  to 
hold  this  office  until  hie  death,— a term  of  more  than  forty  years. 


orations,  which  hud  lost  some  of  their  elements  and  ware 
: once  more  in  harmony,  united  in  1843.  There  were  four 
i hundred  and  sixty-three  members  received  into  this  church 
in  the  decade  ending  .with  1845.  A part  of  these  left  to 
form  two  new  churches.  In  1846  it  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Concord  connection  in  numbers  ami  prosperity,  and  re- 
ported tb.ree  hundred  and  twenty-nine  members. 

The  others  numbered:  Mil!  Creek,  225;  Bradley’s 
Creek,  231  ; Pleasant  Grove,  129;  McCrary's  Creek,  335. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howell  left  the  First  Church  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond,  Va., 
in  April.  1850.  lie  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Sam- 
uel Baker,  LL.D.,  an  Englishman,  and  then  settled  pastor 
at  Hopkinsville,  Ivy.,  who  remained  until  December,  1853, 
when  he  accepted  a cull  to  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Bayless,  a graduate  of  the  State  University 
of  Georgia,  and  previously  a member  of  the  bar,  aban- 
j doned  bis  profession,  in  Memphis  to  enter  the  ministry. 

' He  became  the  next  pastor,  and  remained  until  August, 

! 1856,  when  his  resignation  was  accepted,  and  Dr.  Howell 
| returned.  The  church  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
| Legislature,  Feb.  IT,  1858,  and  a faction  following  the 
i sentiments  of  Dr.  Graves  were  separated  from  the  orgaui- 
| zatiou.  These  held  a session  in  the  church  and  voted  the 
j others  out,  but  soon  afterwards  established  themselves  in 
I Firemens’  Hall  and  assumed  the  name  of  Spring  Street 
i Baptist  Church,  which  has  ceased  to  exist. 

During  the  civil  war  the  churches  encountered  many 
trials.  In  June,  1862,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  with  several  other  ministers  who  declined  to  take 
! the  oath  of  allegiance  presented  to  them,  were  arrested  bv 
! order  of  the  military  authorities  occupying  the  city,  and 
| confined  for  two  months,  the  church  meanwhile  being  de- 
5 privet!  of  preaching  and  other  pastoral  assistance.  During 
this  period  regular  services  were  held  by  the  members  of 
tue  church.  In  January,  1S63,  the  house  of  worship  was 
taken  possession  of  by  military  order,  stripped  of  its  pulpit, 
pews,  and  furniture,  and  turned  into  a hospital.  On  the 
ensuing  Sunday  the  congregation  and  Sunday-school  met 
j in  an  upper  room  over  a store  on  College  Street,  where  they 
continued  to  hold  services  for  several  months.  In  the  fol- 
lowing August  the  church  was  restored  and  once  more 
occupied  for  worship.  Two  months  later  it  was  again  dis- 
mantled and  occupied  as  a hospital.  The  manager  of  the 
new  theatre  having  offered  his  building  from  morning 
i until  midnight  every  Sunday,  it  was  gladly  accepted. 

' Week-day  meetings  were  held  in  the  Christian  church, 
j Dec.  23,  1363.  their  own  house  of  worship  was  again  re- 
! stored  to  them,  hut  twenty  days  later  ir  was  converted  into 
j a barrack  for  soldiers  passing  through  the  city.  In  May, 
1864,  an  order  was  issued  directing  the  house  to  bo  put  in 
i good  condition  and  restored  ; but  this  was  countermanded, 

! and  the  house  occupied  thirteen  months  as  a hospital.  The 
military  authorities  finally  returned  it  to  the  officers  of  the 
I church,  June  26,  1S05,  with  five  thousand  dollar-  in  c-h 
from  the  government  as  compensation.  It  was  then  re- 
fitted at  an  expense  of  twelve*  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  April,  1867.  twenty  members  obtained  letters  of  dis- 
mission, and  with  others  constituted  tin:  Edgefield  Bapti.-l 
! Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Howell  resigned  his  pastorate  of  the 
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First  Church  in  July,  IS67,  and  was  succeeded  in  Novem- 
ber by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  April 
7,  1SG8,  ho  performed  the  last  earthly  rites  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  lute  honored  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Howell,  at 
which  every  evangelical  minister  in  the  city  was  present. 
Tie  died  April  5th.  He  was  succeeded  in  1S71  by  the 
present  pastor,.  Rev.  Tiberius  Gracchus  Jones,  D.D.,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  a writer  and  speaker  of  great  power.  Soon 
after,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Earle,  of  Newton,  3Iass.,  assisted  in 
a revival,  adding  nearly  one  hundred  members  to  the  church, 
increasing  the  membership  to  above  three  hundred  and 
seventy.  This  church  has  now  five  hundred  members, 
after  granting  letters  of  dismission  to  over  fifty,  who  were 
constituted  a church  in  North  Nashville,  known  as  the 
Third  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville.  The  present  deaeons 
of  the  First  Church  are  James  Thomas.  Sr.,  James  Thomas, 
Jr.,  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  Dr.  W.  P.  Jones,  A.  G.  Beech, 
W.  L.  Mur  free,  Anson  Nelson,  Capt.  M.  B.  Pilcher,  S.  L. 
Demoville,  A.  E.  March,  and  E.  W.  Baker. 

Peter  R.  Calvert  is  clerk,  and  James  Thomas,  Jr.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  church.  There  are  nine  trustees. 

The  “ Baptist  Educational  Society  for  Ministerial  Im- 
provement” was  organized  in  the  First  Church  of  Nashville, 
Oct.  8, 183G,  for  the  special  improvement  of  those  entering 
the  ministry.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  opening  the  univer- 
sity at  Murfreesboro’  in  13-rl. 

The  Baptist  Publication  and  Sunday-School  Society  was 
organized  at  that  church  in  October,  1841.  A Bible  So- 
ciety was  organized  there  in  1S3G.  Oct.  15, 1839,  twenty- 
two  years  after  the  first  effort  in  that  direction,  the  West 
Tennessee  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organ- 
ized there.  The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  since  removed  to  Louisville,  was  origi- 
nated there.  The  Bible  Board  was  organized  in  the  First 
Church  in  1851.  Prominent  in  these  enterprises  and  many 
others  was  Rev.  Dr.  Howell,  who  spent  the  greater  pare  of 
his  useful  life  as  pastor  of  this  church,  and  by  his  labors 
contributed  to  the  support  of  mauy  others  in  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  was  the  author  of  several  religious  works, 
one  of  which  was  republished  in  England.  “ Howell  on 
Communion,”  Howell’s  “ Evils  of  Infant  Baptism,”  “ The 
Way  of  Salvation,”  Ilowell  on  the  “ Deaeonship,”  “ The 
Cross,”  etc.,  ail  met  with  ready  sale.  He  left  more  than 
eighty  bound  volumes  of  written  sermons ; also  a manu- 
script “ History  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville”  ; 
also  a large  and  strong  work,  entitled  “ Christology  of  the 
Pentateuch”  ; also  a work  in  manuscript,  entitled  “ The 
Family.”  He  was  often  the  moderator  of  Associations,  the 
president  of  conventions,  etc.,  and  especially  of  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  on  different  occasions. 

The  colored  people  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  whose 
tastes  were  somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  more  cul- 
tured white  members,  were  provided  by  Dr.  Howell  with  sep- 
arate  semi-weekly  instruction,  where  the  genera!  discourse  j 
of  the  Sabbath  was  more  fully  explained  to  them,  and  instruc- 
tion given  more  adapted  to  their  circumstances  iu  life.  Two 
members  named  “ Andrew”  and  “ Brcntz”  wore  early 
licensed  to  preach.  About  18 45  the  old  city  school-house 
was  obtained,  and  Samuel  A.  Davidson,  of  Lyn<  hburg,  Va., 
was  ordained  and  placed  in  charge.  A colored  mission  was 


| formed,  with  authority  to  hold  conferences,  baptize',  dismiss, 
expel,  or  do  anything  usually  pertaining  to  Baptist  churches, 
and  to  report  quarterly  to  t'ne  First  Church  for  approval. 
Air.  Davidson  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Ripley, 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  Nelson  G.  Merry,’ a free  colored  man, 
under  whose  successful  ministry  a brick  church  was  built 
ou  Martin  Street,  west  of  t’ne  Capitol.  This  was  much  en- 
larged previous  to  the  war.  (See  article  headed  “ Colored 
Baptist.  Churches.") 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville  has  always  occu- 
pied a high  position  in  the  community  in  which  ic  is  located, 
as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  contributed 
a large  amount  of  money  for  the  cause  of  domestic,  Indian, 
and  foreign  missions.  Its  members  have,  at  different  pe- 
riods, aided  largely  in  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion,— theological,  literary,  and  primary  education.  They 
have  always  kept  up  mission  Sunday-schools,  some  of  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  have  grown  into  organized  churches. 
Before  the  war  the  contributions  of  this  church  for  mission- 
ary, Sunday-school,  and  educational  work  amounted  to 
several  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  while  since  the  war 
these  contributions  have  amounted  to  no  inconsiderable  sum 
The  training  of  the,  church  iu  these  matters  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ilowell,  who  was  the  pastor  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
| a century,  brought  about  these  gratifying  results.  This 
I church  cow  has  an  active  mission  Sunday-school  at  work 
| in  the  western  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Centr'd  Baptist  Church  is  iu  line  of  regular  descent 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville,  constituted  in 
1820,  Of  the  nineteen  original  members,  Mrs.  Lucinda 
Garner  is  the  ouly  one  still  living,  and  is  a member  of 
the  First  Church. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  1830,  two  years  and  a half 
after  the  general  change  of  sentiment  in  the  majority  of 
the  old  First  Church,  five  of  the  minority  members  reor- 
ganized by  formally  adopting  the  original  declaration  of 
faith.  A house  of  worship  was  erected  by  them  in  1837, 
after  they  had  increased  in  numbers  and  become  a pros- 
perous church. 

Those  members  of  the  First  Church  residing  south  of 
Broad  Street  met  at  the  house  of  John  Corbitt,  Esq.,  in 
1844,  and  there  organized  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of 
Nashville,  adopting  the  covenant  and  articles  of  faith  of  the 
parent  church.  Rev.  T.  Yvr.  Ilaynes  was  elected  pastor.  A 
house  of  worship  was  built  on  Cherry  Street,  soon  after, 
near  the  university.  A second  house  of  worship  was  com- 
menced in  1858,  then  known  as  the  Cherry  Street,  church 
The  corner-stone  of  the  present  large  and  substantial 
house  of  worship,  on  the  corner  of  Cherry  and  Eiui  Streets, 
was  laid  by  the  Cherry  Street  Church  in  1853.  The  house 
was  first  occupied  iu  1859,  That  church  never  outgrew 
the  disasters  of  the  war.  April  14,  1870,  soou  after  the 
death  of  their  excellent  pastor,  Rev.  Reuben  Ford,  the  or- 
ganization was  di.-handed,  and  fifty-one  member-  joined  the 
Central  Church,  to  which  their  meeting-house  hail  already 
been  transferred.  Thirty-nine  more  subsequently  joined. 
The  Centra!  reported  one  hundred  and  fifteen  members 
that  year,  which,  with  the  new  members,  was  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  t'uur.  There  are  now  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  names  upon  the  church  rolls. 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  pastors  since  1858:  Rev.  J. 

31.  Graves,  LL.D.,  July  1,  1859,  to  Feb.  16,  1362;  Rev. 

J.  T.  Westover,  supply,  April  to  June,  1864  ; II.  L.  Way- 
laud,  D.D.,  1 SGI  to  March,  18G5;  D.  \Y.  Phillips,  D.D.. 
to  October,  18G7  ; Ilev.  Win,  G.  Inman,  April,  1870,  to  j 
November,  1875;  Rev.  Marshall  H.  Lane,  1875  to  187G;  ; 
0.  C.  Pope,  to  1877  ; and  G,  S.  Williams  until  the  present  ; 
time.  The  first  deacons  of  the  Central  Church  were  H.  G. 
Seovel,  Aaron  Wright,  and  A.  B.  Shankland,  who  was  also  | 
clerk.  • 

This  church  has  a flourishing  Sunday-school  numbering  i 
about  three  hundred  and  forty  members. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  of  Xushvid.c  had  its  origin  j 
io  the  efforts  of  some  young  men  of  the  city,  who  organ-  ! 
ized  a Sunday-school  in  a stonecutter's  building.  Ed.  ! 
Baker,  Esq.,  now  a prominent  young  lawyer,  was  secretary  j 
of  the  organization.  A.  I.  Wheeler,  of  Wheeler  Bros.,  j 
was  the  indefatigable  superintendent  of  the  school.  Interest  j 
was  at  once  awakened,  and  a large  and  constant  attendance  i 
was  the  result."  At  a meeting  held  there  in  May,  1876,  a 
church  of  fifty-four  members,  roost  of  whom  had  belonged  j 
to  the  First  Church,  was  formed.  Harry  Bunn  was  made  • 
clerk  of  the  new  organization,  and  T.  J,  Robertson.  John  1 

I 

Adler,  and  A.  J.  Moulton  deacons.  Rev.  L.  B.  Fish, 
an  evangelist,  then  living  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  known  : 
as  the  “sweet  singer  of  Israel,”  became  the  first  settled 
pastor,  in  July  ensuing.  The  corner-stone  of  the  present  j 
neat  brick  church  was  laid  in  1878,  by  John  Frizzell,  ! 
M.  W.  G.  Master  of  Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  8,  of  Free- 
masons, assisted  by  Revs.  George  L.  Blake  and  L.  B.  Fish,  j 
Tiie  lower  rooms  of  this  house  were  finished  and  occupied 
for  worship  in  June,  1S79.  The  bui!ding_has  thus  f>r  cost  : 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  is  en- 
tirely free  from  debt.  Weekly  prayer-meetings,  young  j 
people’s  meetings,  a Sunday-school,  and  a mission-school  | 
are  maintained,  besides  the  regular  Sabbath  sermons  and  j 
prayer  services.  The  subsequent  deacons  have  been  Z.  T.  j 
Sweeney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Moulton,  William  F.  Sloane,  j 
and  John  Warren.  In  compliance  with  the  early  practice  j 
of  the  church,  four  deaconesses  have  been  appointed:  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  John  Richardson,  Mrs.  Ilev.  L.  B.  Fish,  and  j 
Mrs.  George  Lcaseher.  The  church  numbers  one  hundred  ; 
and  forty-eight  members. 

The  Primitive  Baptist  Church. — With  the  first  settle-  j 
ment  of  Middle  Tennessee  the  Baptists  organized  them-  j 
selves  into  a body  named  in  1791  the  “Now  District  Asso-  1 
ciation.”  In  18l>9  they  re-formed  into  a body  named  the  ; 
Concord  Baptist  Association,  and  in  1810  amended  their  ; 
name  by  adding  the  word  Cumberland  after  Concord. 
About  the  next  year  they  divided,  with  the  agreement"  ! 
that  the  road  leading  from  Lexington,  ivy. , via  Nashville,  i 
to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  should  be  the  dividing-line.  The  | 
churches  along  the  line  of  the  road  were  permitted  to  unite  j 
with  either  body, — the  Concord  on  the  east,  or  the  Cum- 
berland Association  on  the  west,  of  that  road. 

’ i 

In  .May,  1326,  Elder  Philip  3.  Fall  entered  upon  his 
labors  as  pastor.  In  the  course  of  two  years  ho  espoused  ! 
the  doctrines  introduced  by  Alexander  Campbell,  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  united  with  him  in  the  change  of 
belief.  . 1 
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Oct.  10,  1830,  Henry  Cart  melt,  Sarah  Cartmdl,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Smith,  Deacon  Lipscomb  Norveli,  and  Mrs.  Celia 
Fairfax  met  in  the  court-house  to  reorganize  under  the 
original  faith  and  tenets  of  the  Baptist  Church.  These 
were  joined  by  others  to  the  number  of  fifty  in  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  July  11,  1831,  Ilev.  Peter  S.  Gayle 
was  chosen  pastor  and  entered  upon  his  duties.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  removed  to  the  church  in  Browns- 
ville; Teno.  The  fourth  pastor  was  the  Rev.  11.  B.  C. 
Howell,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  January,  1S35, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Concord  Association  at  Mc- 
Crory’s  Creek  meeting-house  in  August,  1S3G,  after  a 
painful  strife  of  several  days  upon  die  maintenance  of  ir, on- 
er n missions  upon  the  plan  of  a State  convention  and  gen- 
eral association  of  all  the  churches,  the  Association  voted  to 
dissolve  the  organization  by  a vole  of  twenty-two  for  disso- 
lution and  fifteen  against. 

The  churches  favoring  the  dissolution  rnet  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  October,  3 830,  at  Ridge  meeting-house  in 
Wilson  County,  and  agreed  upon  a cal!  to  tire  churches  to 
organize  an  Association  disconnected  with  a State  conven- 
tion and  other  modern  innovations  then  creeping  into  the 
Baptist  churches. 

In  response  to  their  call  a meeting  was  held  at  the  Ridge 
meeting- house,  commencing  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in 
August,  1 '37.  At  this  meeting  the  Stone’s  River  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Primitive  Order  of  Baptists  was  formed. 

Meanwhile,  the  discontent  growing  out  of  the  practice  of 
innovations  caused  nine  of  the  members  of  the  church  at 
Nashville  and  five  from  Mil!  Creek  Church  to  unite  in  Cue 
formation  of  a Primitive  Baptist  Church.  May  -•>,  1838, 

unors  principles  and  practices  formerly  held.  I be  Presby- 
tery consisted  of  Eiders  James  King  and  Jesse  Cox,  Cum- 
berland Association;  James  T.  Tompkins  and  .John  31. 
Watson,  Stone’s  River  Association  ; \\  iliiam  Felts  and  W. 
Lowe,  Red  River  Association;  and  James  Osbourn,  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

A colored  church  was  organized  in  the  city  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Primitive  Baptists  (white),  away  back  in  the 
slavery-days.  Austin  Williams,  a slave  of  William  Wil- 
liams, Esq  . who  died  at  the  ciuse  of  tlio  late  war,  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  was  for  many  years  their  preacher. 
Meetings  were  long  held  or.  Spring  Hill  under  the  trees, 
and  at  “ Old  Hinney-Hope  School-House”  during  the  war. 
A small  wooden  building,  ou  Lewis  and  Leigh  Streets,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  white  Methodists,  was  purchased  by 
this  society  in  1874,  and  lias  since  been  their  place  of  wor- 
ship. Luke  Mason  succeeded  William  Cooper  as  pastor  in 
1876.  This  church  has  one  hundred  and  forty-three  rm'm- 
bers,  and  is  well  sustained. 

Broad  Street  Primitive  Bon- Resurrect  ion  Baptist. 
( colored)  Church  was  organized  by  Alfred  Nichols,  a former 
slave,  in  1876.  with  about  one  hundred  members.  Though 
calling  themselves  Primitive  Baptists,  they  differ  from  them 
in  denying  the  final  resurrection  of  the  body.  Meetings 
were  first  held  in  an  old  church  on  Locust  Street,  aud  after- 
wards in  the  military  barracks,  on  the  site  of  their  present 
meeting-house,  335  Broad  Street,  which  they  bought  from 
the  United  States  government.  Alter  meeting  in  the  bar- 
racks for  six  years  they  were  torn  down,  aud  a large  suh- 
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srantiai  stone  foundation  and  basement-walls  erected  for  a | 
house  cf  worship,  when,  their  funds  becoming  nearly  ex-  ! 
hausted,  a low  roof  was  placed  over  the  entire  structure,  and  j 
it  was  occupied  for  regular  worship.  It  is  still  awaiting  the  I 
brick  for  the  superstructure.  In  this  room,  which  exter-  j 
nally  resembles  a huge  refrigerator,  there  assemble  some 
three  hundred  members  and  crowds  of  visitors  throughout  i 
the  year  to  listen  to  the  quaint  sermons  of  Rev.  Alfred  N.  j 
Williams,  who  has  been  their  pastor  since  1SG6. 

Richhind  Creek  Church. — Eider  John  Dillahunty*  was  j 
converted  in  Virginia,  his  old  home,  and  with  his  wife  j 
united  with  the  church  the  saaie  uay.  He  emigrated  to  j 
Davidson  County,  Tenn.,  about  the  year  II  94,  and  organ-  | 
ized  the  first  church  of  any  denomination  west  of  Nashville  ! 
about  the  year  1795  or  ’9G,  on  the  bank  of  Richland  Creek,  j 
at  Gen.  Harding’s,  and  called  it  Richland  Creek  Church,  j 
He  continued  to  have  the  care  of  that  church  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1812  or  ISIS.  He  and  his  wife  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  he  beiug  ninety-six  years  old. 
After  the  death  of  Elder  Diliahunty,  Elder  Joel  Anderson 
preached  to  the  church  for  a time,  during  which  it  was  | 
moved  a mile  or  two  farther  west,  and  the  name  was  j 
changed  to  Providence.  Elder  John  Little  was  the  next  j 
pastor,  and  after  his  removal  to  Kentucky,  Rev.  Jesse  Cox  | 
was  called  to  the  care  of  the  church,  and  continued  to.  I 
serve  it  in  that  capacity  forty-two  years  in  succession.  Mr.  j 
Cox,  in  writing  of  it,  says,  “ I am  now  eighty-five  years  old,  ! 
aud  too  feeble  to  ride  a distance  of  eighteen  miles  to  preach 
to  the  church.  This  church  has  had  three  framed  houses 
of  worship  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a brick  house  destroyed 
by  the  soldiers.  It  now  has  a comfortable  Louse,  and  keeps 
up  regular  monthly  meetings.  The  laud  occupied  was 
deeded  to  the  church  by  Joseph  Hopkins  in  1812.  Six  of 
the  present  members  are  descendants  of  the  Dillahunty  j 
family.  I heard  Elder  Dillahunty  preach  regularly  once  a | 
month,  for  about  eight  years ; he  was  a man  of  small  stature,  j 
aud  was,  being  old,  quite  feeble.  He  was  uot  an  orator,  but  ! 
sound  in  the  faith,  of  unblemished  character,  and  com- 
manded large  congregations.  Some  of  his  members  were 
among  the  best  citizens  of  Nashville.” 

Mill  Creek  Church  was  the  second  one  organized  south 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  It  was  organized  in  1798,  and 
went  off  with  the  missionaries,  where  it  still  remains. 

Elder  Peyton  Smith,  who  bad  the  care  of  Overall’s 
church,  a fluent  speaker  and  popular  among  the  Baptists, 
went  off  with  Kurlee,  another  Baptist  minister,  to  the  Free-  j 
W ill  Baptists,  and  carried  a majority  of  the  members  of  j 
Overall’s,  Stewart's  Creek,  and  others  with  them.  They 
remained  but  a few  years  with  the  Free  Church,  and  finally  j 
went  to  the  Campbeliites  and  took  another  portion  of  the 
members  of  those  churches  with  them.  This  event  occurred  j 
previous  to  IS  10. 

The  church  at  Stewart’s  Creek  continued  to  decline  until  1 
it  was  finally  dissolved,  and  has  never  been  revived. 

2N ushviliu  Brim iti.ee  Baptist  Church.  — In  W34  or  ! -35 
the  modern  missionary  system  was  introduced  into  the  Cum- 
berland Association.  Elders  Howell,  Whits! tt,  Fuqua,  and 
Bond  embraced  the  new  order  of  things,  aud  carried  several  ; 


whole  churches  with  them,  and,  having  a majority,  they 
claim  the  name.  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville 
went  with  the  New  School  party  in  a body,  except  .one 
member,  old  Brother  Nowell.  Says  Rev.  Jesse  Cox,  il  I 
was  preaching  at  White’s  Creek  church’  at  the  time,  and 
in  passing  through  Nashville  I was  requested  to  preach  at 
a private  house  at  night,  and  then  for  a time  in  the  cor- 
poration school-house,  A few  members  returned  from  the 
missionaries,  fitted  up  Nowell's  warehouse,  and  organized  a 
Primitive  Baptist  Church,  consisting  of  about  uine  mem- 
bers of  the  old  church.” 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1838.  The  Presbytery  was 
composed  of  Eiders  James  King  and  Jesse  Cox  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  Elder  John  M.  Watson  and  James  T.. 
Tompkins  of  the  Stone’s  River,  Association,  and  others. 
In  December,  1850.  the  congregation  met  for  the  first  time 
in  their  present  house  of  worship,  on  South  College  Street, 
near  Elm._  David  Read  and  Shadraeh  L.  Alien  were  or- 
dained deacons  in  August,  1838;  I.  I.  Garrett,  W.  C. 
Turner,  A.  G.  Byron,  and  J.  C.  Hood,  in  April,  1873  ; 
S.  J.  Underwood,  W.  H.  Corbitt,  anu  Samuel  M.  Dickens, 
in  September,  1878:  and  Wfliiam  G.  Gilliam,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879.  , William  L.  Nance,  the  present  cleik,  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  in  June,  1846.  The  church  num- 
bers one  hundred  and  twenty-three  members. 

Bi'j  Ilarpeth  Church  was  organized  in  the  south  part  of 
the  county,  eighteen  miles  from  Nashville,  in  rhe  latter 
part  of  May,  1800,  with  twenty  members.  Three  houses 
of  worship  have  been  built  there.  The  first  one  was 
shaken  off  its  foundations  by  the  earthquake  of  1813. 
Elder  Gai  ner  McConico  was  ordained  a minister  at  tiro  time 
the  church  was  organized,  and  was  its  pasto**  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  August,  1S33.  Eider  Jesse 
Cox,  an  old  and  highly  respected  minister,  and  the  only 
surviving  member  of  that  date,  was  one  of  the  deacons  in 
1830.  Elder  McConico  died  in  the  same  hour  in  which 
Elder  Cox  preached  his  first  sermon.  Rev.  James  King 
was  pastor  for  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Elder 
Cox,  until  after  1850.  The  present  church  is  south  of  the 
county -line,  and  in  Williamson  County. 

The  Edgefield  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  April, 
1SG7,  by  twenty  members  of  the  First  Church  in  Nashville. 

Rev.  Dr.  IV.  A.  Nelson  became  pastor  in  September, 
1871 . There  were  then  but  twenty-seven  members,  who  held 
their  regular  meetings  in  a rented  office.  The  membership 
was  largely  increased  during  his  pastorate,  and  a fine  brick 
meeting-house  with  basement  rooms  erected  on  Woodland 
Street,  at  an  expense  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A par- 
sonage, costing  two  thousand  d bars,  and  a mission  building, 
worth  one  thousand  dollars,  were  also  erected  through  his 
efforts.  A thriving  Sunday-school  and  two  mission-schools 
are  also  supported.  In  a letter  to  the  church,  Aug.  7, 1878, 
Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  writes:  “ Unremitting  toil,  together  with 
t lie  most  anxious  pastoral  solicitude,  reaching  through  a 
I riod  of  seven  year.-,  have  so  impaired  my  health  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  sever  those  tender  lies  which  hind  me 
to  a church  worthy  ol  a better  pastor.”  In  response  to  his 
letter  of  resignation,  from  which  these  words  were  taken,  an 
earnest  response  came  from  the  church  acknowledging  his 
faithful  labors  in  increasing  the  membership  from  thhty- 


* A contraction  of  the  French  Huguenot  Du  La  ilunto. 
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Ezekiel  Truett  was  born  July  23,  1812.  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Hickman  Co.,  Tenn.,  about  ten  miles  east 
of  Centreville.  It  was  then  a part  of  North  Carolina.  By 
oral  tradition  he  could  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  Seotc'h- 
Irish  settlers  of  the  State.  His  physique  and  his  sturdy 
integrity  manifested  all  the  traits  of  character  for  which 
we  respect  those  people  so  highly.  He  had  none  of  the  ■ 
advantages  of  an  education  at  school  during  his  boyhood, 
and  he  grew  up  a poor  boy,  contending  bravely  for  a foot-  ; 
hold  among  brave  men.  His  early  struggles  for  a liveli- 
hood developed  a strength  and  tenacity  of  character  that 
served  him  well  in  maturer  manhood.  He  was  married  to 
Winnie  Adams,  Nov.  1,  1832.  They  reared  a family  of 
seven  children,  who  looked  to  him  for  support  and  an  edu- 
cation, which,  though  expensive  in  the  absence  of  the  free  I 
schools,  was  won  and  gained  and  given  to  each. 

He  won  success  and  a fortune  from  the  hard  surroundings, 
and  his  later  days  were  peaceful  and  quiet,  although  he 
maintained  an  interest  in  business  until  within  a few  months 
before  he  died,  April  25,  1872.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  ; 
famous  enterprise  known  as  “ Rosebank  Nurseries,”  the 
products  of  which,  in  later  years,  have  been  scattered  from 
the  Carolinas  to  Texas,  and  from  Kansas  to  Florida.  His 
sterling  integrity  of  character  inspired  confidence  in  the 
products  of  his  nursery,  and  in  after-years,  under  a new 
management,  with  bis  sons  as  successors,  the  business 
was  largely  increased,  and  its  products  widely  scattered. 


Eleveu  States  were  tributary  to  its  enterprise;  the  name 
Truett’ s Sons  & Morgan  made  it  easy  to  prosecute  the 
business,  because  “ Truett”  was  a synonym  for  honesty. 

In  appearance  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  an  erect 
bearing  ia  his  young  manhood.  In  later  days,  when  de- 
clining health  brought  a stoop  to  his  shoulders,  his  energetic 
spirit  held  sway,  and  the  observer  would  involuntarily  be 
reminded  of  Andrew  Jackson.  He  was,  however,  gentle 
and  kind  and  loving  in  his  disposition,  never  captious  or 
faultfinding,  but  charitable  in  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
towards  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was 
peculiarly  careful  not  to  be  strong  in  his  expressions  of  op- 
position, although  he  was  as  peculiarly  tenacious  ot  his 
opinions  of  right  or  wrong.  With  a quiet,  steady,  purpose, 
ho  won  his  aim. — never  violent.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
consistent  Christian,  and  a liberal  member  ot  the  Baptist 
Church.  During  the  later  years  of  his  lite  he  contributed 
liberally  to  the  success  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Edgefield. 
By  his  wise  counsel  the  firsf  steps  of  success  were  taken, 
and  just  before  be  died,  almost  entirely  by  his  oi\o  means 
he  built  a.  parsonage  for  the  oecupation  or  h;s  bcloveo  pastor. 
He  lived  to  see  his  children  grown  to  manhood  ami  woman, 
hood,  married,  and  settled  in  lite,  and  all  members  ot  a 
Christian  ehuivh.  By  lus  success  in  business,  and  the  win- 
ning of  a fortune  from  the  peculiar  surroundings  ami  under 
th>.'  disadvantages  of  lus  early  life,  no  eenauiiv  deserves  a 
prominent  place  among  the  representative  men  ot  his  tun 
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one  persons  to  more  than  three  hundred,  testifying  their  j 
deep  sentiments  of  regard  for  him,  and  consenting  to  his  j 
dismissal  only  upon  the  assumnee  that,  his  physical  health,  j 
and  possibly  Ills  life,  required  of  them  the  sacrifice. 

L.  A.  Truetfc,  G.  W.  CL  Payne,  Andrew  McClain,  T.  E.  j 
Enloe,  A.  \V.  Webber,  and  John  D.  Anderson,  all  promi- 
nent citizens,  were  appointed  a committee  to  wait  upon  him 
aiid  present  the  sentiments  of  the  church.  During  the 
next  nine  mouths  the  services  were  conducted  without  a 
settled  pastor.  Rev.  James  Waters,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  the 
present  pastor,  succeeded  to  the  charge  in  May,  1879.  A. 
W.  Webber  is  clerk  of  the  church,  which  has  now  three 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members.  Deacons,  G.  W.  CL  Payne, 

E.  H.  Hill,  L.  A.  Tructt,  John  E.  Lesueur,  A.  W. 
Webber,  K.  W.  Buttorff,.  J.  B.  Patton,  W.  H.  II.  Truett, 
Charles  E.  Burton,  Johu  W.  Ottey,  John  D.  Anderson, 
W.  M.  Woodcock,  A.  J.  Harris;  Pastors,  Rev.  George  W. 
Harris,  from  April  14,  18G7,  to  June,  1867,  a portion  of 
which  time  was  misapplied  ; Rev.  Eugene  Strode,  Nov.  I , 
1868,  to  June  , 5,  1870;  A.  W.  Nelson,  Aug.  1,  1871,  to 
Sept.  1,  1878;  James  Waters,  from  May  2d,  1879,  present 
pastor. 

The  Union  I1UI  Baptist.  Church  was  organized  four  miles 
west  of  Goodlcttsviile,  on  the  White’s  Creek  road,  May  28, 
1859,  with  twenty-one  members.  The  first  deacons  were 
S.  T.  Fryer,  W.  G Blair,  and  Andrew  Rolen,  dir.  R.  W. 
Foster  was  the  first  clerk.  A comfortable  frame  house  ! 
was  soon  after  built.  The  present  house  of  worship  was  | 
built  iu  1878,  and  has  a seating  capacity  of  about  two 
huudred.  The  present  membership  is  fifty-nine.  J.  M. 
Forester  is  the  present  clerk.  Rev.  ML  B.  Tienary  is  pastor. 
Ilcv.  Samuel  Carter  is  also  u member  erf  this  church.  J. 

11.  Cole,  R,  M.  Forester,  and  Q.  C.  Fryer  are  deacons. 
David  Rice,  whose  death  occurred  in  October,  1878,  was 
for  many  years  a deacon  of  this  church. 

Mill  Creel;  Church  was  organized  in  1797  by  Elder 
James  Whitsitt.  This  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  ! 
important  of  the  early  Baptist  churches  in  this  region,  and  { 
contained  upon  its  rolls  the  names  of  many  of  the  earlier  j 
pioneers  of  Davidson  County.  In  1846  it  reported  to  the  [ 
Concord  connection,  to  which  it  belonged,  a membership  of  j 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  As  the  population  increased 
its  members  divided  to  form  other  churches  in  the  surround-  i 
ing  districts.  No  higher  honor  can  be  awarded  to  the  Mill 
Creek  Church  than  to  connect  with  its  history  a brief  sketch  j 
of  Elder  James  Whitsitt,  its  pioneer  preacher. 

James  Whitsitt,  one  of  the  most  noted  and  successful 
early  Baptist  ministers  of  Davidson  County,  was  converted  ; 
in  1789,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  immediately  took  : 
upon  himseif  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  Ho  received  a 
license  to  preach  within  a few  months.  In  1780  he  ! 
traveled  with  the  family  of  his  uncle,  James  M cnees,  Esq.,  ‘ 
to  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  lie  soon  returned  to  his 
oid  home  m Virginia,  whence,  ten  years  later,  lie  returned 
to  Tennessee,  and  in  1792  settled  upon  Mill  Creek.  During 
his  stay  in  Virginia  lie  had  ceased  from  Christian  work, 
it'  1794  he  because  awakened,  and  was  restored  to  fellow- 
ship in  the  Mill  Creek  Church.  He  soon  assumed  pastoral 
charge  of  four  churches  iu  .succession,  as  tliev  were  organ- 
ize*!, dividing  his  time  between  them.  These  were  Mil! 


Creek,  Concord,  in  Williamson  County,  and  Rock  Spring 
and  Providence,  in  Rutherford  County.  A few  years  later 
the  Antioch  Church,  was  organized,  and  he  exchanged  one 
of  his  charges  outside  the  county  for  that. 

For  his  second  wife  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ruff, a member  of  the  Miii  Creek  Church.  In  his  old  age 
he  was  connected  with  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Nash- 
ville, which  he  supplied  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1848.  In  October  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  ending 
in  these  words: 

“ This  is  our  last  interview.  I am  old  and  rapidly  sink- 
ing. The  winter  is  almost  upon  ns,  during  which  I cannot 
visit  you,  and  before  the  spring  comes  I shall  die.  Fare- 
well.” 

This  was,  indeed,  his  last  appearance  in  public.  He  d*ed 
April  12,  1819,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  fifty-third  of  his  ministry. 

The  S faiths  Spri„g  Baptist  Church  was  organized  Nov. 
15,  1874,  in  the  third  civil  district,  nearly  two  miles  south 
of  Stone’s  River,  by  Revs.  T.  N.  Fuqua,  and  W.  A.  Whit- 
sitt, with  twenty-one  members.  Rev.  41  r.  Fuqua  was  pas- 
tor until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Whitsitt,  the  present  pastor  of  Gethsemace  Church.  Rev. 
J.  II.  Casson  is  the  present  pastor.  The  deacons  are  J.  T. 
Towns  and  R.  F.  Sweeney ; clerk,  J.  II.  Towns. 

A .house  of  worship  was  built  in  1877.  There  is  a pros- 
perous Sunday-school  in  connection,  of  which  Mr  J.  B. 
Fuqua  is  superintendent.  This  church  is  connected  with 
the  Concord. Association.  For  many  years  this  was  known 
as  McCrory’s  Creek.  Church.  In  1846  it  numbered  throe 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members,  and  was  the  largest  so- 
ciety in  the  Concord  Association. 

The  name  of  Providence  Church  has  disappeared  from 
the  records.  This  was  located  at  Reynolds’  Mill,  in  civil 
district  number  fourteen,  and  was  a member  of  Stone’s 
River  Association  in  1837.  In  1845  it  reported  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  members. 

Colored  Baptist  Churches. — The  First  Colored  Baptist 
Church  of  Nashville  was  organized  in  1852,  by  the  colored 
portion  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  members.  Rev.  Nelson  G.  Merry,  the 
janitor  of  the  present  church,  became  pastor,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  occupy  that  position  until  the  present  time. 
Elder  Merry  was  an  Old  Virginia”  slave  in  his  younger 
days,  but  his  mistress,  a Christian  lady,  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, and  on  her  death  freed  her  slaves,  among  whom  was 
51  r.  Merry,  then  a young  mau.  A meeting  house  had  been 
built  for  the  colored  members  of  the  white  church  in  13l9. 
It  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1859  and  1865,  and 
torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  present  church,  which  was 
built  in  1873.  This  is  cue  of  the  finest  churches  owned  by 
colored  people  in  the  South.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
finish,  and  cost  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  Through 
the  original  eloquence  of  the  pastor,  who  is  also  president 
of  Pm  State  Colored  Baptist  Convention,  this  church  i;;>> 
obtained  a wide  reputation,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
visitors  of  both  races.  The  membership  is  twenty-three 
hundred.  The  house  of  worship  was  seriously  injured  by 
the  gale  of  February.  ISSl),  but  was  at  once  repaired. 

A Second  Church  was  established  in  Nashville  In  1855, 
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and  now  numbers  six  hundred  members.  Rev.  A.  \ 
Buchanan  is  pastor. 

There  are  four  Baptist,  colored  churches  in  Edgefield,  j 
with  eleven  hundred  and  eighteen  members.  The  First,  j 
Rev.  11.  Vandavell,  pastor,  lias  five  hundred  and  fifty  mem-  j 
hers.  Mount  Zion,  Rev.  I.  Bransford,  pastor,  has  five  ' 
hundred  members.  IMount  Nebo  Church,  Rev. P.  H.  Ben- 
sot:,  pastor,  lias  twenty-five  members,  and  the  Fourth  Bap-  j 
tist  Colored  Church  lias  forty-three  members.  Rev.  J.  j 
Stubbs  is  pastor. 

Ail  these  churches  were  organized  since  18G4.  They,  ! 
together  with  the  Second  Church  of  Nashville,  hold  prop-  j 

eriv  valued  at  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

• . | 

There  are  thirteen  colored  Baptist  churches  in  the  j 

county,  outside  the  city  of  Nashville.  These  are  as  ; 
follows : 

Trimble  Spring  Mission,  J.  Yvr.  Husky,  pastor. 

Otter  Creek.  Church,  Rev.  J.  Litton,  pastor. 

White’s  Creek  Church,  Rev.  W.  Shelby,  pastor;  four  j 
hundred  and  five  members. 

Ebenezcr  Church,  Rev.  II.  Fuller,  pastor. 

St.  James’  Church,  Rev.  II.  II.  Harding,  pastor;  two  ! 
hundred  and  ten  members. 

Olive  Branch  Church,  Rev.  W.  G.  Parks,  pastor;  one 
hundred  members. 

Edgefield  Junction  Church,  Rev.  S.  Pride,  pastor;  thirty-  j 
seven  members. 

New  Hope  Churchy  thirty  members. 

Mount  Gillem  Church,  Rev.  G.  Amos,  pastor ; sixty-five  j 
members.  j 

Hermitage  Church,  Rev.  N.  Drake,  pastor. 

Shiloh  Church,  Rev.  M.  Mason,  pastorr 

Ewiug  Hill  Church,  Rev.  James  Burton,  pastor. 

Neely’s  Bend  Church,  Rev.  S.  Dismuke,  pastor. 

METHODIST  CHURCHES. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, — In  the  year  1837,  ' 
Benjamin  Ogden,  a young  minister  who  had  been  admitted  } 
on  trial  the  year  previous  with  Presiding  Elder  James  Haw,  j 
passed  from  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  into  11  the  Cumber- 
land Country”  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  became  the  first  j 
Methodist  preacher  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  basin  of 
whicli  Davidson  County  forms  a part.  He  was  then  a 
young  man  twenty-three  •years  of  age.  inured  to  hardships  i 
as  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  naturally  brave,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  life  of  a messenger  of  the  gospel  In  1 
* lie  new  settlements  along  the  Cumberland  and  its  tributa-  i 
ries.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year’s  labors  lie  reported  j 
sixty-three  members,  four  of  whom  were  colored  persons. 
Richard  Dodge  and  Frank  Prince  were  the  first  persons 
who  joined  the  Methodist  Society.  The  hostile  savages 
kept  the  feeble  and  scattered  settlements  in  a state  of  alarm 
which  forced  them  to  go  armed  to  worship,  while  the 
preacher,  trusting  in  the  truths  lie  was  scut  to  preach, 
passed  unprotected,  or  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  armed 
escort,  through  the  dense  and  unbroken  wilderness  from  one 
settlement  lo  another.  Mr.  Ogden,  who  formed  the  Cum- 
berland Circuit,  was  succeeded  in  1788  by  James  Haw  and 
Peter  Massic.  Francis  Poythress  came  to  the  Cumberland 
tti  178'Ias  presiding  elder,  with  Thomas  Williamson  and 


Joshua  L.  Hartley,  preachers.  Their  field  of  labor  extended 
through  all  the  new  settlements  in  Sumner  County  and 
the  surrounding  country.  ' 

Among  the  prominent  first  members  were  Isaac  Linsley, 
William  McNeiliy,  and  Lewis  Crane,  father  of  Rev.  John 
Crane.  Mr.  Linsley,  a man  of  talent,  who  settled  at  Eaton’s 
Station  in  1780,  began  to  exhort  soon  after  his  conversion 
in  1787.  His  son,  Isaac  Linsley,  became  a prominent 
preacher.  John  Bell,  Jonathan  Stephenson,  Henry  BireL- 
ett,  and  others  preached  successively  in  Nashville  and  vi- 
cinity. Rev.  Mr.  Massie,  the  first  to  pass  from  this  life 
while  here,  died  suddenly  Dec.  19,  1791,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Hodges,  near  Nashville,  and  was  buried  by  a negro  ser- 
vant/'' who  alone  felled  an  ash-tree,  framed  a receptacle  for 
the  body  in  the  open  grave,  and  completed  the  solemn  rites 
of  burial  during  the  sickness  of  his  master.  Mr.  Hodges. 

Another  early,  preacher  was  Rev.  Col.  Green  Hill,  a 
member  of-  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1774,  and  financial 
agent  of  North  Carolina  in  1770,  whose  journal  records: 
i!  1796,  Tuesday,  June  21. — I preached  at  Mr.  Thomas 
Edwards,  to  very  attentive  people.  Wednesday  went  to  31  r. 
Colliers,  at  Irish  Station,  nine  miles  above  Nashville.  Sun- 
day heard  Brother  Duzan  at  Nashville,  and  preached  from 
Colosslans  i.  27,  28.  Some  people  went  away,  but  the 
creator  part  quictlv  attended.  June  29,  we  came  to  brother 
Richard  Strothers’,  three  miles  from  Nashville ; an  appoint- 
ment at  the  preaching-house  at  this  place  for  circuit  p reach - 


At  this  time  the  rides  were  long,  the  pathways  narrow 
and  dim  ; deep  and  narrow  streams  were  to  be  crossed,  with 
no  bridges.  It  was  common  to  lie  in  the  woods  or  swim 
and  make  your  way  wet,  hungry,  weary,  and  cold  to  an 
open  cabin,  where,  after  a repast  of  the  coarsest  kind,  sleep 
was  had  upon  the  floor  or  a rude  hard  bed.  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  in  winter  or  to  vermin  in  sum- 
mer. The  preachers  were  gladly  received  by  good  people 
who  loved  the  gospel,  and  who  sometimes  gave  them  home- 
spun  clothes,  of  which  they  were  not  ashamed. 

Thomas  Wilkcrson  preached  here  as  early  as  1S02,  in 
company  with  Levin  Kdney,  who  continued  o:i  the  Nash- 
ville Circuit  the  next  year,  and  then  settled  on  the  Harpcth 
River,  at  what  has  since  been  known  as  Edney’s  Chapel. 

Zauok  B.  Thoxton,  a native  of  North  Carolina,  who  had 
immigrated  to  Middle  Tennessee  in  1791  or  ’92.  was  con- 
verted at  a prayer-meeting  in  Cage’s  Bend,  commenced 
preaching  about  the-  year  1800,  and  in  1805  was  assigned 
to  Nashville  Circuit. 

Previous  to  17%  the  Yearly  Conferences  met  at  various 
places,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  preachers.  The  jour- 
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Robert  Anderson  Young,  D.D.,  is  a Tennessean, 
having  been  born  at  Campbell’s  Station,  Knox  Co.,  Jan. 
23,  1824.  Few  ministers  of  his  age  are  more  widely 
known  in  the  South  than  Dr.  Young.  He  is  probably  the 
most  successful  pastor  in  the  Church.  He  can  take  charge 
of  a run-down  station,  and  make  an  eminent  success  where 
other  men  failed.  He  leaves  no  part  of  his  work  undone;  j 
he  accomplishes  a great  deal,  but  does  it  in  such  a quiet, 
systematic  manner  that  one  never  suspects  what  he  is  doing. 
He  works  untiringly,  and  manages  so  as  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  all  the  material  iu  his  church.  He  is  pro- 
verbial for  his  punctuality, — never  a moment  behind  time, 
and  yet  never  in  a hurry;  his  services  commence  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  if  he  says  he  will  pay  a debt  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  he  does  exactly  what  he  has  agreed  to 
do.  As  a preacher  he  has  few  equals  ; he  is  a power  in 
the  pulpit,  and  after  preaching  for  four  years  to  one  congre- 
gation will  have  more  hearers  the  fourth  year  than  the 
first, — in  other  language,  we  may  say  that  he  wears  well. 

The  doctor,  physically,  is  a remarkable  specimen,  standing 
six  feet  seven  inches  in  his  socks,  and  weighs  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  has  no  surplus  flesh.  He  has 
published,  we  think,  only  two  works, — one  called  l;  Person- 
ages,” and  the  other  ;1  A Reply  to  Ariel ;'  and  in  audition 
he  has  for  many  years  contributed  a great  deal  to  magazines 
and  Christian  Advocates,  lie  i-  a fine  correspondent,  and 
a general  favorite  as  a writer. 

He  is  the  son  of  Capt.  John  C.  Young,  United  States 


Army,  who  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Xorth 
Carolina.  Dr.  Young  united  with  the  Methodist  Church 
in  August,  1S42  ; was  licensed  to  preach  in  January.  1845. 
when  about  twenty-one  years  old.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Paine,  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  iu  1848.  and  eider 
by  Bishop  Andrew,  at  Athens,  Ala., Hu  1850.  Without 
his  knowledge  or  consent  he  was  transferred  from  the 
Tennessee  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  where  he  remained 
seven  years,  returning  to  Tennessee  in  1800.  He  has  teen 
secretary  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  for  twelve  consecu- 
tive years.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  General  Conference 
of  1800,  and  has  been  re-elected  to  every  subsequent  ;es- 
siou,  and  has  served  in  that  body  on  the  committees  of 
Itinerancy  and  Missions,  aud  is  at  this  time  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Missions.  He  received  his  A.B.  from  Wash- 
ington College,  East  Tenn.;  D.D.  from  Florence  We-lcyau 
University,  of  which  latter  he  was  president  for  three  years. 
He  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Vanderbilt  Universi  y May 
9.  1873,  and  the  Tenuessee  Conference  at  its  lest  session 
assigned  him  to  that  work,  which  now  occupies  his  entire 
time,  and  will  require  him  to  travel  extensively.  Dr. 
Youug  has  done  all  kinds  of  ministerial  work,  ha  dug 
traveled  circuits,  filled  stations,  and  served  five  years  as  a 
presiding  elder.  He  preaches  well,  yec  never  wiites  ld- 
sermons,  and  does  not  even  use  notes  in  the  pulpit.  i ike 
him  cither  us  a preacher,  pastor,  presiding  elder,  Conf.Ti  no.* 
secretary,  president  of  a university,  financial  agent,  m •-  a 
l business  man.  he  is  a success. 
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The  nativity  of  the  subject  of  this 

biographical  sketch  was  in  the  county  . 

whose  history  we  write,  and  the  whole  ",  ;■  '*  - 

of  his  useful  and  honorable  life  was  , 

spent  there.  The  prominent  pari  ho 

bore  in  shaping  its  history  during  an  A'KLA ' 

active  career  of  manhood  tor  more  " 

than  forty  years  properly  deserves  ^ 7j;  _v 

to  he  incorporated  in  this  record.  ' , - 

Powhatan  Wooldrige  Maxey  was  one  J-  ..  . 

of  fourteen  children — seven  son3  and  V»  ) 

- - --  : . 

seven  daughters — of  William  and  i 

Margaret  Maxey,  who  moved  from 
Virginia  in  ISO-4  and  settled  in  David- 
son County.  Of  this  large  family  but 
one  was  his  junior.  His  parents  were 
in  comfortable  pecuniary  condition, 

and  enabled  to  rear  their  children  " - ' '-r 

W ^ ri 

becomingly  and  with  a fair  share  of  ■'/  ' ~ 

V - . tset-"'  ■ : f 

education  procurable  at  the  time,  and 

to  dispense  in  addition  a generous  .•  , 

hospitality,  for  which  they  were 
noted.  Members  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  they  kept  or  er.  doers  for  the 

preachers  of  that  faith  in  the  early  . . , 

day,  and  those  patriarchs  of  the 
Church,  Bishops  Asbury  and  McKen- 
dree,  as  did  all  others,  found  a plaoe  of 
welcome  sojourn  beneath  their  roof- 
tree. 

He  was  born  within  a stone's  throw 
of  the  spot  at  which  he  died. — a few 

miles  east  of  Nashville, — May  7,  1S10.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
was  entered  an  apprentice  to  Ibe  trade  of  tinsmithing  with  William  H. 

Moore,  a venerable  citizen  of  this  county,  still  surviving  beyond  his  four- 
score years.  This  pursuit  he  followed,  engaging  in  it  on  his  own  account 
in  J835  or  1836,  until  his  retirement  from  active  business  in  1864.  Hia 
establishment  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  lending  housed,  in  that  line, 
in  the  city  of  Nashville.  Ills  character  as  an  artisan  and  merchant  was 
irreproachable  for  fair  dealing  and  integrity  and  marked  by  industry  and 
energy,  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  quite  a fair  estate.  He  resided  in 
the  city  until  the  year  1850,  when  be  purchased  a farm  three  and  a half 
miles  on  the  pike  leading  to  Gallatin,  adjoining  the  homestead  of  his 
father,  on  which  ho  built  a new  residence. 

In  1835  be  was  made  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  six  terms.  Active  and  public-spirited  as  he  was.  he  took  a leading  part 
in  municipal  affairs,  and  the  history  of  the  city  government,  not  less  than 
that  of  the  county,  shows  the  impress  of  his  labors.  In  1813,  after  a 
spirited  con'est  with  an  old  and  prominent  citizen,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  re-elected  in  the  following  year  by  an  increased  majority. 

Not  long  after  his  withdrawal  from  municipal  service  ho  was  elected  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  continued  a member  of  the  County  Court  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  In  thiit  comparatively  humble  yet  highly  important  and 
honorable  sphore  of  public  duty,  he  was  conspicuous  for  the  best  qualities 
composing  the  character  of  an  official  in  any  station, — rigid  integrity,  su- 
perior intelligence,  and  unquailiog  firmness. 

His  vigilance  iu  protection  of  the  public  interests  was  proverbial.  No 
job  or  semblance  of  one  evaded  his  penetration  or  escaped  his  opposition. 

In  speech  he  wac  frank  to  bluntne??,  and  sometimes  warm  and  vehement, 
provoking  criticism  • but  believing  himself  to  be  right  he  cared  not,  and 
all  knew  him  to  be  sincere  a;  he  was  incorruptible.  He  was  liberal  in  hi» 
view;  of  the  public  service,  but  had  no  toleration  for  anything  attempted 
indirectly  or  illegally.  It  was  a misnomer  to  call  bis  tenacity  of  purpose 
obstinacy,  for  he  stood  upon  his  rendered  rea-oiis,  though  like  a rock.  The 
minutes  of  Davidson  County  Court  constitute  a noithv  portion  of  the 
history  ot  his  life,  and  that  body  never  bad  au  abler  or  ‘ruer  man  in  its 
councils. 

Esquire  Maxey  held  no  other  public  position,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  pension  agency  at  the  city  of  Nashville,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  President  .ffthiison  iu  1865,  and  who^e  dudes  ue  performed 
during  the  remainder  of  that  executive  administration,  .-anguine  ami 
earnest  iu  tetuperaineut,  l-is  convictions  acre  decided,  and  ’■■■■*  in 
politics  than  ether  matter;.  Ho  was  a devo  vd  Whig,  mid  tool  a strong 
and  leading  merest  in  the  success M that  party,  and  for  » number  of  years 
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callings  and  dutie 


was  an  influential  member  of  its  State 
executive  committee.  An  ardent  and 
unselfish  patriot,  the  event  of  the 
civil  war  gave  him  deep  concern 
and  anguish.  His  sympathies  flowed 
freely  and  warmly  in  one  direction, 
while  his  conservatism  could  not  con- 
sent to  a severance  of  the  government, 
and  during  the  storm  ho  quietly  but 
firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  its 
unity.  Regard  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  character  commanded  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  widely  and  wholly 
differed  in  views.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  had 
served  as  Worshipful  Master  of  one 
of  tile  Nashville  lodges,  and  also  of 
the  lodgein  Edgefield.  He  had  passed 
through  many  of  the  higher  degrees, 
and  was  a Knight  Templar. 

Early  in  life  he  connected  himself 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  his 
way  of  life  was  consistent  with  his 
profession.  He  worthily  ailed  the 
offices  of  steward  and  trustee  in  the 
congregations  with  which  he  wa3 
affiliated,  and  was  a zealous  and  lib- 
eral supportcrof  ail  the  institutions  of 
the  Church.  In  the  work  of  the  Sun- 
day-school he  was  an  earnest  and 
• devoted  participant.  Leading  an 

active  career,  and  having  diversified 
i,  which  often  divert  attention  from  religious  thought 
and  obligations,  bis  course  to  the  contrary  in  that  regard  was  one  to  be 
commended  and  imitated.  He  was  in  all  respects  a faithful  layman,  and 
his  walk  and  conversation  exemplified  bis  faith  and  exerted  a wholesome 
influence. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  -Tuiia  Hobbs,  Oct.  18, 1832,  and  to  them  we,e  bora 
two  sous  and  a daughter;  both  of  the  former  attained  manhood,  an  1 died 
during  the  period  of  the  late  civil  war.  He  died  Aug.  8,  1376,  and  his 
estimable  wife  survived  him  but  a few  years,  and  tbe  only  living  member 
of  his  family  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Ilill,  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  at  present  pastor  of  West  End 
Church.  Nashville.  His  sister,  Miss  Ann  Maxey,  is  the  solo  survivor  cf  the 
numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters  of  which  he  was  u member. 

No  man  in  thecommunity  of  Davidson  County  was  more  generally  known 
than  Esquire  Maxey,  and  for  the  substantial  elements  of  good  citizenship, 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term,  none  was  more  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  conspicuous  for  his  physical  appearance,  being  a person  of  large  and 
bulky  frame,  but  equally  so  for  strong  and  forcible  qualities  o'  character. 

He  wa3  independent,  candid,  and  positive,  but  conscientious,  and  under 
a manner  sometimes  brusque  always  regardful  of  the  rights  and  feelings 
of  others.  He  bad  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  convictions,  and 
was  not  easily  moved  in  his  opinions,  hut  -was  open  tc  reason  always,  and 
wielded  his  views,  when  convinced,  as  heartily  as  he  held  thorn.  These 
characteristics  gave  him  iutluenco  in  society,  and  it  was  wielded  for  the 
public  good.  He  was  liberal  and  hospitable  both  in  public  and  private 
circles.  One  with  traits  so  marked,  and  engagiug  so  actively  in  the  affairs 
of  life,  could  not  pass  without  collisions : but  he  cherished  no  animosities 
aud  •'  to  true  friends  who  sought  him  was  sweet  as  summer.'’ 

Beneath  his  rugged  streng'h  there  beat  a big  and  tender  heart,  and  none 
knew  this  so  well  as  his  neighbors  and  those  who  had  close  relations  with 
him.  In  the  history  of  the  past  century  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  his  service  as  a leading  citizen  justly  claims  a place  of  honorable 
mention.  IVt-  close  with  tbe  following  lines,  written.  >0  the  occasion  of 
his  'loath,  bv  Mr.  Crby  Morgan,  and  which. strike  the  points  of  his  character 
better  than  a biography  . 

llOHgii,  ur»nd  old  uuwn  1 
Vj  *lcb  hire  who  cu  • ? 

Torn  fit, ati  tl\«*  ciiJTrt  whoro  luon  ar*  mad*' 

During  mid  hold,  ^tui*  and  cood. 

W »r  [)•  «'.an  )\)U  dUii'ii  Li.n,  if  y*>u  would  ? 

An  “lodilor  from  the  uiouiit'*»n  aide.’* 

?rpr:irfct  \ id  purs  h*»  liv  l and  dlfd. 
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Bethel  Academy,  Ky.,  May  1,  1799.  Rev.  John  Rage 
was  appointed  to  the  Cumberland  Circuit.  lie  was  very 
successful  in  his  ministry,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  “great  revival"  of  1S00.  William  Lam- 
beth was  appointed  to  this  circuit  in  1301,  and  William — 
afterwards  Bishop — McKendree  succeeded  Mr.  Poythress 
as  presiding  elder.  He  traveled  from  Nashville  through 
Kentucky  and  into  Missouri,  a district  of  over  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles,  thus  gaining  valuable  experience  which  fitted 
him  in  an  especial  manner  for  the  high  position  he  wTas 
destined  to  occupy.  John  Page  and  Lewis  Garrett  suc- 
ceeded as  presiding  elders  duriug  the  next  three  years, 
when  Mr.  McKendree  returned. 

In  1806  the  name  of  the  Nashville  Circuit  first  appears 
upon  the  record.  Some  writers  have  placed  its  organiza- 
tion as  early  as  1S02,  which  is  correct,  as  in  that  year  the 
Red  River  and  Barren  Circuits  were  formed  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  old  Cumberland  Circuit.  At  the  Confer- 
ence which  met  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  1,  1811,  a new 
presiding  elder’s  district  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Nashville  District,  confined  almost  exclusively  to  what  is 
now  Middle  Tennessee.  The  past  year  had  been  a marked 
period  of  increase  in  the  church.  The  membership  had 
increased  from  ninety  in  1737,  of  whom  sixty-three  were 
reported  by  Benjamin  Ogden,  to  thirty  thousand  seven' 
hundred  and  forty-one,  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Western  Conference.  Of  these,  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred were  the  last  year’s  increase.  This  necessitated  a re- 
organization, and  the  Tennessee  Conference  was  formed  at 
Fountain  Head,  Sumuer  Co.,  Nov.  1,  1312.  In  ISIS  the 
town  of  Nashville,  which  had  previously  been  the  head  of 


Sept.  5,  1809,  Newton  Edncy  conveyed  to  Levin  Ed- 
ney.  Aquila  Sugg,  and  William  Roach  a lot,  upon  which  a 
church  was  erected.  This  war,  west  of  Ilarpeth  River, 
near  the  Williamson  county-line,  and  was  known  as  Ed- 
ney’s  meeting-house.  It  was  consumed  by  fire  and  a more 
elegant  structure  built  in  its  place. 

The  first  Methodist  meeting-house  iu  Nashville  was 
built  of  stone,  as  early  as  17S9  or  1 790,  and  stood  upon 
the  public  square,  between  where  the  court-house  now 
stands  and  the  old  City  Hotel.  This  was  removed  to  make 
way  for  public  improvements,  and  meetings  were  transferred 
to  the  jail,  of  which  Edward  I).  Hobbs,  a zealous  member 
of  the  church,  was  keeper,  and  also  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Garrett,  on  the  Franklin  road,  two  miles  from  the  court- 
house. 

The  act  of  Legislature  securing  to  them  the  house  of 
worship  upon  the  square  was  passed  in  October,  1796,  and 
recites  that  “Whereas,  the  religious  society  ealled  the 
Methodist  have  erected  a meeting-house  on  the  public 
square  in  Nashville,  and  ought  to  have  the  use  thereof  se- 
cured to  them  ; Be  it  enacted,  that  the  trustees  of  the  town 
shall  execute  a deed  to  five  persons,  such  as  the  society 
shall  appoint,  for  the  land  whereon  the  house  stands,"  “ to 
include  twenty  feet  on  each  side  and  end  of  said  hoiise," 
and  which  was  subject  to  the  following  limitations:  “ Said 
meeting-house  shall  be  and  remain  to  the  use  of  the  said 
society  so  far  only  as  to  give  a right  to  their  ministers  to 
preach  therein  ; but  shall  not  extend  to  authorize  them  to 
debar  or  deny  to  any  other  denomination  of  Christians  the 
liberty  of  preaching  therein,  unless  when  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  said  society ; nor  shall  the  said  appointees 


a circuit,  became  a separate  charge. 

At  the  General  Conference  of  1840  the  Memphis  Con- 
ference was  organized,  and  the  three  Conferences,  Tennes- 
see, Kolston,  and  Memphis,  covered  the  whole  State, 

In  the  division  which  began  in  May,  1344,  and  resulted 
iu  the  formation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  General 
Conferences,  the  churches  in  Davidson  County  adhered 
almost  unanimously  to  the  Southern  branch  of  the  con- 
nection. 

Aug.  10,  1795,  Absalom  Hooper,  Esq.,  deeded  to 
“ Bishop  Asbury,  his  elders,  deacons,  and  helpers,”  a lot  of 
land  on  White’s  Creek  for  the  location  of  a meeting-house, 
which  was  built  soon  after,  and  became  knowu  as  ihe  Hooper 
Chapel.  Claiborne  Y.  Hooper  and  his  noble  wife,  Mary 
Ann  Keeling,  were  long  members  of  the  church  in  this 
neighborhood. 

Iu  1802,  Matthew  Talbott  deeded  to  Aquita  Sneer, 
Thomas  James,  Thomas  Hickman,  George  Ury,  and  Jere-  ! 
rui.ih  Eilis,  trustees,  a lot  on  Lower  White’s  Creek,  two  ! 
miles  north  of  Hyde's  Ferry,  where  a house,  known  as  1 
Zion  Church,  was  erected,  and  was  for  many  years  a pop-  i 
ular  njccting-h.ou.se.  It  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  1 
another  church  erected  on  the  adjoining  lot  supplies  its  | 
place. 

From  these  churches  went  forth  an  influence  which  re- 
sulted in  building  others.  Methodism  took  strong  hold  ou  ! 
the  public  mind.  Woodward’s  Camp-ground  was  estab- 
lished and  .iiumal  meetings  held  there,  resulting  in  the  I 
conversion  of  hundreds  of  souls.  ! 


have  power  to  alien  their  title  to  the  same.” 

The  trustees  were  further  empowered  to  lay  off  other 
places  upon  the  square  for  any  other  religious  sect  for  like 
purpose. 

In  the  year  1812  a lot  was  secured  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  now  Broad  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  new  cus- 
tom-house, and  a brick  edifice  was  erected.  This,  a small 
square-looking  building,  was  changed  ro  a residence  after 
having  been  abandoned  as  a place  of  worship,  anu  was  the 
home  of  the  late  Judge  John  White.  The  Legislature  of 
the  State  at  one  time  met  in  this  building.  The  Garretts, 
Mannings,  and  Gen.  James  Robertson  and  family  were 
members  of  the  society.  In  1 S 1 7 the  house  of  worship 
was  found  to  be  too  remote  from  t he  centre  of  population, 
and  another  was  erected  ou  Spring  Street,  between  Cherry 
and  College  Streets,  covering  one  entire  lot.  It  was  built 
high,  with  galleries  on  three  sides.  This  was  the  principal 
Methodist  church  in  Nashville  until  1832,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  memorable  revivals. 

With  the  occupation  of  the  new  house,  Nashviile,  which 
had  previously  been  the  head  of  a circuit,  became  a station, 
and  llev.  John  Johnson  was  assigned  to  it.  \v‘>th  an  allow- 
ance of  hi.s  table  expense,  one  hundred  dollars  each  to 
himself  and  wife  annuuliy,  and  sixteen  dollars  for  each 
child  under  seven  years  of  age.  11  This,”  bis  wile  says  in 
writing  of  her  husband,  “ was  an  ample  allowance."  IPs 
salary  was  afterwards  fixed  at  six  hundred  dollar  a your. 

Here  the  first  Methodist  Sunday-school  iu  Middle  1 u- 
uessec  was  organized,  and  from  this  church  w at  cut  th 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  presiding  elders  for  the 
territory  of  Davidson  County,  now  included  in  the  Nash- 
ville District,  and  parts  of  Murfreesboro’  and  Gailatin  Dis- 
tricts, with  their  stationed  anu  circuit  preachers: 

1S‘J2. — William  McKendree,  Presiding  Elder:  Levin 
Ednev, 

1803. — John  Page,  Presiding  Eider;  Thomas  Wilker- 
son,  P.  0.  Edney. 

1801, — Lewi?  Garrett,  Presiding  Elder:  Levin  Ednev, 
Fletcher  Sullivan,  William  Crutchfield. 

1305. — William  McKendree,  Presiding  Elder;  Nash- 
ville, Zadok  13.  Thaxton. 

1S06. — William  McKendree,  Presiding  Elder;  Jacob 
Young.*  Hezekiah  Shaw. 

1807. — James  Ward,  Presiding  Eider;  Joseph  Oglesby, 
David  Young. 

1808.  — Miles  Harper,  Presiding  Elder;  Elisha  P.  Bow- 
man. 

1809.  — Learner  Blackman,  Presiding  Elder. 

1810.  — Learner  Blackman,  Presiding  Elder;  William 
B.  Elgin. 

Nashville  District. 

1811.  — Learner  Blackman,  Presiding  Elder. 

1812.  — Learner  Blackman,  Presiding  Elder;  John  John- 
son. 

1813.  — Learner  Blackman,  Presiding  Elder ; Thomas 
L.  Douglass,  Nashville ; John  Hetminger,  Nashville  Cir- 
cuit. 

1814.  — Thomas  L,  Douglass,  Presiding  Elder;  Baker 
W rather,  Nashville. 


* Elder  Young  says  of  himself  in  liis  autobiography,  “ McKendree 
wont  towards  Nashville,  David  Young  towar  ds  Eddyvil'c,  and  f to 
Nashville  Circuit.  This  was  the  largest  field  of  labor  assigned  mo 
by  the  bishop,  and  I trembled  under  the  responsibility,  t found  by 
looking  over  the  minutes  that  the  membership  was  very  large,  and 
the  local  preachers  upwards  of  forty,  many  of  wh  mi  bad  been  trav- 
eling preachers,  and  were  men  of  splendid  talents.'’ 


1815. — Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Elder;  Hardy 
M.  Cryer,  Nashville. 

1S16. — Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Elder;  William 
; McMahon,  Nashville. 

1817. — Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Elder;  Niies 
Harper,  Nashville. 

ISIS. — William  McMahon,  Presiding  Elder;  John. 
Johnson,  Nashville;  Hartwell  H.  Brown,  Thomas  L. 
Douglass  ('Sunevnunierary ),  Nashville  Circuit. 

1819. — 'Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Elder;  John 
■ Johnson,  Nashville;  Sterling  0.  Brown,  Nashville  Circuit. 
1820  — Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presidium  Elder;  Hartwell 
H.  Brown,  Nashville;  Samuel  Hartwell,  Rieuaru  W.  Mor- 
i ris,  Nashville  Circuit. 

1S21. — Thomas  L.  Douclass,  Presiding  El  ler ; Thomas 

i . „ *- 

Stringfield,  Nashville ; Benjamin  P.  Sewell,  John  Brooks, 
i John  Rains,  Nashville  Circuit. 

1822.  — Thomas  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Eider;  Benjamin 
P.  Sewell,  Nashville;  R.  Ledbetter,  N.  D.  Seales.  T.  J. 

j Neely,  Nashville  Circuit. 

1823.  — James  Gwin,  Presiding  Elder  ; Lewis  Garrett, 

| Sr.,  Nashville ; Joshua  W.  Kilpatrick,  William  Johnson, 

| Nashville  Circuit. 

1S24. — Lewis  Garrett.  Presiding  Elder;  Robert  Paine, 

, Nashville;  Elijah  Kirkman,  Y.’illiam  V.  Douglass.  Thomas 
L.  Douglass  ’ Supernumerary),  Nashville  Circuit. 

1825. — Lewis  Garrett,  Presiding  Elder;  Robert  Paines, 
Nashville;  E.  Kirkman,  A.  B.  Rozell,  T.  L.  Douglas 
(Supernumerary),  Nashville  Circuit. 

1S26. — Robert  Paine,  Presiding  Eider  ; James  W.  Alien, 
Nashville;  John  Page,  D.  C.  McLeod,  J.  W.  Kilpatrick 
(Supernumerary  ),  Nashville  Circuit. 

1827.  — Robert  Paine,  Presiding  Eider;  James  Rowe, 
Nashville;  John  M.  Holland,  J.  B.  Summers.  Benjamin  S. 
Ciardv  (Supernumerary  . Nashville  Circuit. 

1828.  — Robert  Paine,  Presiding  Elder;  James  Gwin, 

I Nashville;  James  Tarrant,  H.  13.  North,  Nashville  Circuit. 
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1829.  — L.  Garrett,  Presiding  Elder;  James  Gnin,  A.  L. 
P.  Green,  Nashville. 

1830.  — L.  Garrett,  Presiding  Elder;  John  M.  Holland, 
A.  L.  P.  Green,  James  Gwin  (Supernumerary),  Nashville; 
G.  W.  1).  Harris,  Edward  ]).  Suns,  Nashville  Circuit. 

1831.  — L Garrett,  Presiding  Elder;  Lorenzo  I).  Over- 
all, John  II.  McFerren,  Janies  Gwin  (Supernumerary), 
Nashville;  Fountain  E.  Pitts,  Greenbury  Garrett,  Thomas 
L.  Douglas.-  (Supernumerary),  Nashville  Circuit. 

1832.  — William  McMahon,  Presiding  Elder;  A.  L.  P. 
Green,  Pleasant  B.  Robinson,  J.  Gwin.  African  Missions, 
Nashville  ; Greeubury  Ganett,  E.  J.  Dodson,  T.  L.  Doug- 
lass (Supernumerary).  Nashville  Circuit. 

IS 33. — T.  L.  Douglass.  Presiding  Elder;  Fountain  E. 
Pitts,  S.  S.  Moody,  D.  E.  Alexander,  Nashville;  James 
Gwin,  African  Mission  ; E.  J.  Dodson,  Erastus  B.  Duncan, 
Nashville  Circuit. 

1834.  — T.  L.  Douglass.  Presiding  Eider;  F.  E.  Pitts, 
Nashville;  F.  G.  Ferguson,  College  Hill;  James  Gwin, 
African  Mission;  D.  C.  McLeod,  S.  S.  Yarborough,  Nash- 
ville Circuit. 

1835. — T.  L.  Douglass,  Presiding  Eider ; J.  B.  McFer- 
rin,  11.  Jones,  L.  Garrett  (Supernumerary),  Nashville;  J. 
Williams,  B.  F.  Weakley,  Nashville  Circuit. 

1S3G. — F.  E.  Pitts,  Presiding  Elder;  Robert  L.  An- 
drews, T.  L.  Douglass  (Supernumerary),  Nashville ; George 
W.  Morris,  George  R.  Jordan,  Circuit;  James  Gwin  (Su- 
pernumerary), African  Mission. 

1837. — F.  E.  Pitts.  Presiding  Elder;  A.  L P.  Green, 
Alexander  Wiubourne,  Nashville;  William  Mulkey,  George 
W.  Sneed,  Circuit. 

183S. — E.  E Pitts.  Presiding  Elder;  A.  L.  P.  Green, 

D,  F.  Sawrie,  Nashville;  Cornelius  Evans,  Warren  M. 
Pitts,  Circuit. 

1839.  — F.  E.  Pitts,  Presiding  Eider;  J.  B.  (McFerren, 
McKcndree;  S.  S.  Yarborough,  College  Hill;  John  Rains, 
African  Mission;  John  Tveliey,  T.  N.  Lankford,  Circuit. 

1840.  — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  J.  W.  Ilan- 
ner,  McKendroe  ; S.  S Yarborough  ( Supernumerary)  ; John 
Sherrill,  College  Hill;  G.  W.  Martin,  Circuit. 

1841.  —A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  J.  W.  Man- 
ner, McKendroe;  W.  H.  Yv’iikes,  College  Hill;  Martin 
Ciark,  Thomas  1>.  Craighead,  Circuit. 

1842.  — A.  L P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  Thomas 
Randle,  McKcndree;  Joseph  R.  Walker,  College  LI  ill ; 
John  H.  (Mann,  H.  A.  Graves,  Circuit. 

1843 — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Eider;  Philip  P. 
Neely,  McKcndree;  Adam  8.  Riggs.  College  Hill;  Martin 
Clark,  African  Mission. 

1844.  — John  W.  Hanner,  Presiding  Elder;  Fountain 

E.  Pitts,  McKcndree;  W.  D.  F.  Sawrie, 'Andrew ; Robert 
G.  Ervinc,  North  Nashville;  J.  Willis,  African  Mission  ; 
Benjamin  R.  Gaut,  James  R.  Plummer,  Circuit. 

1845.  — John  W.  Manner,  Presiding  Elder;  F.  E.  Pitts, 
McKendroe;  Lewis  C.  Bryan,  Andrew;  J.  Willis.  African 
Mission:  Mark  W.  Gray,  Joseph  8.  Malone,  Circuit. 

1840.— J.  W.  Manner,  Presiding  Elder;  Edward  C. 
Slater,  McKendroe;  F E.  Pitts.  Andrew;  Joseph  B.  'Vest, 
Spruce  Street;  F.  E..  Fitts,  African  Mission;  Mark  YY . 
Gray,  John  A.  Jones,  Circuit. 
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1847.  — J.  W.  Hanner,  Presiding  Elder;  E.  C.  Sister, 
i McKendroe;  r.  E.  Pitts,  Andrew;  Joseph  B.  West, 

Spruce  Street;  F.  E.  Pitts,  African  Mission;  C.  C.  May- 
hew, Ferdinand  S.  Petway,  II.  Ledbetter  (Supernumerary), 
Circuit. 

1848.  — Samuel  S.  Moody,  Presiding  Elder;  Adam  S. 
Briggs,  McKendroe;  Joseph  S. 'Malone,  Andrew:  Thomas 
G.  Marks,  Spruce  Street;  F.  E.  Pitts,  African  Mission; 
C.  C.  Mayhew,  J.  Hill,  G.  W.  Sneed,  Circuit. 

1849.  — Ambrose  F.  Driskill,  Presiding  Elder;  Lewis  C, 
Bryan,  McKcndree ; Garrett  W.  Martin,  Andrew  ; Joseph 
S.  Malone,  Spruce  Street ; Thomas  B.  Marks,  African 
Mission;  John  S.  Williams,  Circuit. 

1S50. — A.  F.  Driskill,  Presiding  Elder;  Joseph  Cross, 
McKcndree ; Robert  C.  Hatton,  Andrew;  William  H. 
Johnson,  Spruce  Street;  William  II.  Johnson,  African 
Mission. 

1851.  — A.-F.  Driskill,  Presiding  Eider;  Joseph  Cross, 
McKcndree:  John  Mathews,  Andrew;  Arthur  W.  Smith, 
Spruce  Street;  William  H.  Johnson,  African  Mission. 

1852.  — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  Edward 
j Wadsworth.  MeKendree ; Thomas  N.  Lankford,  Berry; 

| M.  Stevens,  Thomas  J.  Neely.  William  F.  Shapard,  F.  E. 
.■  Pitts  (Supernumerary),  other  station;  Elisha  Carr.  African 
[ Mission. 

1853.  — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  Edward 
j "Wadsworth,  McKendroe;  C.  C.  Mayhew,  James  H. 

J Ritchey,  Simon  P.  Whitten,  William  Shapard,  Thomas  N. 

| Lankford,  William  R.  Warren,  Station;  Elisha  Carr, 

| Colored  Charge. 

1854.  — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Eider;  Alexander  R 

j Erwin,  MeKendree;  Edward  Wadsworth,  C.  0.  Mayhew, 

F.  S.  Petway,  Lewis  C.  Bryan,  W.  R.  Warren,  Station  ; 
Thomas  X.  Lankford,  Colored  Charge. 

1855.  — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Eider;  A.  R.  Erwin, 
MeKendree;  Caleb  B.  Davis.  Elisha  Carr,  John  11.  Har- 
well, William  R.  Warren,  William  C.  Johnson.  Station  ; 
Philip  Barth,  German  Mission;  John  A.  Ellis,  City  Mis- 

| sion  ; Thomas  N.  Lankford,  J.  S.  Malone,  Colored  Charge. 

185G. — W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  Presiding  Elder;  Adam  S. 
j Riggs,  MeKendree;  C.  B.  Davis,  William  R.  Warren  Wil- 
1 liam  Large,  Station  ; William  P.  Hickman,  Circuit;  Philip 
Barth,  German  Mission  ; T.  N.  Lankford.  Colored  Charge. 

1857.  — Adam  S.  Riggs,  Presiding  Elder;  William  G. 
Dorris,  MeKendree;  S.  P.  Whitten,  Jesse  J.  Ellis,  B.  M 

| Stevens,  William  Burr,  F.  E.  Pitts,  J.  A.  Ellis.  YY.  R. 
Warren,  E.  Carr,  Station  ; Henry  Wheeler,  Circuit ; Philip 
Barth,  German  Mission;  T.  N.  Lankford,  Colored  Charge. 

1858.  — Adam  S.  Riggs.  Presiding  Elder;  William  1"). 
E.  Sawrie,  William  R.  Warren,  MeKendree;  Thomas 
Wain wright,  Andrew;  Berry  M.  Stevens,  Eiysian  Grove; 
Philip  Barth,  German  Mission  ; William  Burr,  F.  E.  Pitts, 

; Hobson  Chapel;  R.  S.  Hunter,  EJgethlJ  and  Trinity;  J. 
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Edgefield,  Trinity,  ami  Russell  Street;  Joseph  S.  Malone,  j 
Robert  S.  Iluutcr,  Circuit. 

I860. — A.  S.  Riggs,  Presiding  Eider ; J.  AY,  IT, inner, 
Elisha  Carr,  McKendree  and  Caper's;  W.  G.  Don'-,  YY. 

II.  Warren,  Andrew;  John  A.  Edmunson,  E.  G.  Robert-  j 
son,  L.  0.  Bryan,  E.  B.  Duncan,  Ciuipels ; Francis  M.  ; 
Hickman,  A.  T.  Crawford,  John  It.  Thompson,  Circuits. 

1 SG 1 . — A.  L.  !’.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  S.  D.  Bald-  i 
win.  YY'.  R.  Warren.  McKendree  and  Caper’s;  W.  D.  F.  j 
Sawrie,  Andrew  and  Chapel;  J.  D.  Barbee,  Mulberry  i 
Street  and  Claiborne;  James  G.  Hinson,  Frederick  L.  i 
Thompson,  John  It.  Thompson,  Circuit ; Fountain  E.  Fitts,  | 
John  A.  Ellis,  Jeremiah  W.  Cullom,  John  A.  Edmunson,  i 


Chaplains  in  C.  A. 

1SG2. — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder ; S.  D.  Bald-  j 
win,  McKendree;  Garrett  W.  Martin,  E.  Carr,  Mulberry  j 
Street,  Claiborne,  and  City  Mission;  William  M.  Green,  j 
Hobson;  J.  II.  Gardner,  Tulip  Street,  Edgefield,  and  j 
Trinity;  G.  W.  Russell,  F.  L.  Thompson,  John  L.  Alien,  j 
Circuit;  Lewis  C.  Bryan,  White's  Creek  ; John  J.  Comer,  j 
Ilarpeth. 

18G3— 64. — No  sessions  of  Conference. 

13(35. — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  Samuel  D. 
Baldwin,  Elisha  Carr,  McKendree  and  Caper’s;  Carroll  C.  : 
Mayhew,  Andrew  ; A.  W.  Smith.  W.  R.  Warren,  Mul- 
berry; W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  City  Mission;  R.  A.  Young,  | 
Tulip  and  Hobson;  Felix  It.  Hill,  Trinity  and  Ewing;  J.  i 
It.  Thompson,  Circuit ; William  P.  Owens,  Willis  G.  Davis,  i 
Ilarpeth ; F.  E.  Fitts,  Goodlettsville. 

1SG6. — A.  L.  P.  Green.  Presiding  Elder;  It.  A.  Young,  j 


W.  it.  Warren  (Supernumerary),  McKendree  and  Caper’s ; 

C.  C.  Mayhew,  Andrew  and  Mulberry  ; J.  D.  Barbee,  Tulip 
and  Hobson  ; F.  It.  Hill,  Trinity  and  Ewing  Chapels  ; W. 

D.  Cherry,  P.  T.  Martin,  B.  F.  Ferr'ill,  F.  E.  Fitts  (Super- 
numerary), Circuit:  W.  I).  F.  Sawrie,  City  Mission. 

1867. — A.  L.  P.  Green,  Presiding  Elder;  Robert  A. 
Young,  James  D.  Barbee,  John  W.  Ilunuer,  A.  W.  Smith, 
W.  R.  Aar  re  a (Supernumerary),  Station  ; W.  D.  Cherry, 
P.  T.  Martin,  B.  F.  Ferrill,  Circuit;  W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  C. 
C-  Mayhew,  City  Mission. 

1808. — A.  L P.  Green,  Presiding  Eider;  It.  A.  Young, 


i 


i 


J.  D.  Barbee,  J W Hanuer,  E.  It.  Shapard,  W.  It.  War- 
ren, G.  P.  Jackson,  Station  ; II.  D.  Hogan,  B.  F.  Ferrell,  : 
Circuit ; W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  City  Mission. 

I860, — J.  Y\  . Hanner,  Presiding  Elder;  It.  A.  Young, 

J.  A.  Orman,  S.  L.  Orman  (Supernumerary),  D.  C.  Kelley,  j 
Thomas  Maddin,  W.  It.  Warrcu,  it.  L.  Fagan,  Station  ; 

G.  W.  Martin.  L.  C.  Bryan,  J.  II.  Richardson,  Circuit ; 
W.  I*.  F.  Sawrie,  C.  C.  M tyliew:  City  Missions. 


1370. — J.  W.  Hanner,  Sr.,  Presiding  Elder;  D.  C. 


Kelley,  it.  A.  Young,  It.  K.  Brown,  T.  0.  Summers,  Jr.. 
J.  W.  Hill,  T.  B.  Fisher,  L.  C.  Bryan,  F.  F.  Fagan,  Sta- 
tion ; W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  Henry  D.  Hogan,  W.  II.  Warren 


(Supernumerary),  Mission.  i 

1S71. — J.  W.  Hanner,  Presiding  Elder;  D.  C.  Kelley, 

It.  A.  Young,  It.  K.  Brown,  William  R.  Warren,  J.  W. 
Hill,  T.  B.  Fisher,  Station  ; W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  John  Rains,  , 
City  Mission;  F.  F.  lagan.  YY  . G.  Dorris,  \.  C.  Mathews, 
Circuit. 

1872. — J.  W.  Hanner.  Presiding  Elder;  D C.  Kelley, 


S.  M.  Morrill,  R.  A.  Young,  It.  K.  Brown,  P.  A.  Sowell, 
J.  W.  Ilill,  T.  B.  Fisher,  Station;  W G Dorris,  John 
Chambliss,  Circuit;  W.  W.  Brinsfield,  City  Mission, 

1873. — D.  C.  Kelley,  Presiding  Elder  ; It.  K.  Hargrove, 
F.  E.  Pitts,  Felix  B.  Ilill,  W.  D.  F.  trawrie,  It.  K.  Brown, 
Edward  T.  Hurt,  William  R V/arren  (Supernumerary), 
W.  M.  Doyle,  James  W.  Hill,  Station;  J.  J.  Ellis,  A.  P. 
McFerrin,  J.  J.  Fitts,  George  W.  Winn,  John  Rains,  Cir- 
cuit; W.  W.  Brinsfield,  City  Mission. 

1874.  — D.  C.  Kelley,  Presiding  Elder;  It.  K.  Hargrove, 
W.  M.  Green,  F.  R.  Ilill,  W.  1).  F.  Sawrie,  John  Rains 
(Supernumerary),  J.  YY.  Hill,  J.  J.  Ransom,  J.  W.  Hanner, 
Jr.,  T.  A.  Kerley,  YY . It.  Warren  (Supernumerary  E.  T. 
Ilart,  A.  P.  McFerrin,  M.  A.  Erwin,  G.  W.  Winn,  A. 
Mizeli,  T.  B.  Marks,  J.  W.  Bell,  Station;  W.  W.  Brins- 
field, Circuit. 

1875.  — it.  K.  Hargrove,  Presiding  Elder;  D.  C.  Kelley, 
W.  M.  Green,  F.  It.  Hid  W.  It.  Lambeth,  J.  G.  Myers, 
J.  Bains  (Supernumerary),  J.  Yv’.  Hill.  J.  T.  Pittman,  J. 

F.  McFerrin,  J.  A.  McFerrin,  W.  R.  Warren  (Supernum- 
erary), E.  T.  llait,  1>.  F.  Haynes,  W.  It.  Peebles,  J.  W. 
Bell,  Station  ; J.  Nichols,  City  Mission. 

137G. — -It.  K.  Hargrove,  Presiding  Elder;  D.  C.  Kelley, 
W.  R.  Lambeth,  J.  Rains  (Supernumerary),  F It.  Hill, 
Jasper  Nichols,  Wiiliani  M.  Green,  W.  ii.  vV  likes,  J.  W. 
Hill,  J.  F.  McFerrin,  W.  M.  Lcftwich,  W.  R.  Warren 
(Supernumerary),  J.  G.  Mvers,  A.  It.  Peebles,  station; 
W.  W.  BrinsSeld,  City  Mission ; A.  P.  McFerrin,  A.  C. 
Matthews,  Goodlettsville. 

1877.— It.  K.  Hargrove,  Presiding  Elder  ; D.  C.  Kelley, 
John  Rains  (Supernumerary),  William  M.  Lcftwich,  J.  J. 
Fitts,  William  M.  Green.  Thomas  L Moody,  Lewis  C. 
Bryan,  J.  P.  McFerrin,  William  II.  Doss,  Clinton  Cienny, 
John  (}.  Bolton,  Station  ; William  YY  Brinsfield,  Sawrie 
Chapel  and  City  Mission;  U.  S.  Bates,  Riverside;  John 
A’.  Hensley,  IloSlaudale;  Pinkney  T.  Martin,  Nashville 
Circuit. 

1S78. — It.  K.  Hargrove,  Presiding  Elder;  D.  C.  Kelley, 
John  Rains  (Supernumerary),  IV.  M.  Leftwich,  J.  Yv . Hill, 
A.  Mizeli  (Supernumerary).  T.  L.  Moody,  L.  C.  Bryan,  T. 
A.  Kerley,  J.  B.  West,  J.  B.  Hamilton  (Supernumerary), 
It.  E.  Travis,  YY.  It.  Warren  (Supernumerary).  Ciiutou 
Cienny.  John  Bell  Station;  A P.  McFerrin,  Hermitage; 
A.  51.  Thornton,  Riverside ; W.  1).  Cherry.  Nashville;  W. 

G.  Dorris,  Midway;  J.  II.  Roberts,  Forest  Grove;  George 
W.  Winu,  Woodbine;  W.  It.  Bellamy,  Ilollaudale  Circuit. 

1S71). — W.  D.  F.  Sawrie,  Presiding  Elder ; J.  B.  VYost, 
McKendree;  it.  K.  Brown,  J.  A.  Ilill,  Clinton  Cienny. 
L.  C.  Bryan,  It.  A.  lleagan,  J.  M \Y  right,  J B.  Hamil- 
ton (Supernumerary),  R.  E.  Travis,  YV.  R.  A arren  ^Super- 
numerary), T.  A.  Kerley,  Lewis  Powell.  Station  : G.  A . 
Hensley,  Riverside:  William  McQueen,  Nashville,  id.  F. 
Ferrell.  A.  C.  Matthews  Supernumerary),  Midway ; It.  p. 
Grac.  Forest  Grove;  G.  YY  . YY’inn.  YY'oodbine;  0.  G . Haiti- 
burti  n,  Hollaudale  Circuit. 


METUODTST  F.riSCOPAL  CHl'RCII. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Metliodi-t.  Episcopal  Clinch 
in  Davidson  County  wa-  begun  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Cramer  n> 
18GT  A society  was  organized  in  Nasbvilic  aud  hold  sc-r- 
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vices  for  a time  it:  the  MeKendrce  church,  and  afterwards  | 
in  t lie  Masonic  Hall.  Rev.  Mr.  Cramer  was  followed  in  the  j 
pastorate  by  Revs.  W.  II.  Norris,  A.  A.  Geo,  and  I).  F. 
Holmes,  D.D.  During  Dr.  Holmes’  pastorate  a lot  was  j 
purchased  on  Dark  Street,  extending  back  to  Summer  j 
Street,  near  Capitol  Avenue.  A chapel  thirty  by  fifty  feet  I 
was  erected  on  the  Summer  Street  front  and  dedicated  in  ! 
October,  1S7G. 

The  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  J 
Church  was  organized  at  Murfreesboro’,  Oct.  11,  1SGG,  by  i 
Rev.  Bishop  Clark.  This  church  attached  itself  to  that  I 
Conference,  and  was  known  as  Union  Chapel.  Rev.  D.  j 
Rutledge  was  then  appointed  pastor,  and  continued  in 
charge  three  years.  During  his  pastorate  fifteen  feet  were 
attached  to  the  length  of  the  church,  and  a class-room  | 
nineteen  feet  square  to  the  south  side.  Rev.  F.  A.  Meson  j 
was  the  next  pastor,  and  filled  the  full  term  of  three  years,  i 
The  annual  Conference  of  1S72  changed  the  name  of  the  i 
church  to  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  placed  j 
Rev.  J.  A.  Edmunson  in  charge.  During  the  summer  the  I 
cholera  drove  many  of  the  membership  and  congregation  j 
from  the  city,  broke  up  the  Sunday-school,  and  for  a time  | 
almost  suspended  public  services.  At  this  time,  Rev.  Mr. 
Edmunson  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  Dr.  Braden,  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  district,  supplied  the  pulpit  until  the  next' 
session  of  Conference. 

The  Conference  which  met  in  October,  1373,  left  the 
First  Church  to  be  supplied.  Rev.  J.  A.  Lansing  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  in  January,  1S74.  The  society,  feeling  that 
the  church  was  poorly  located,  and  pressed  by  a mortgage,  j 
determined  to  sell  the  property.  Through  the  efforts  of  | 
Rev.  21  r.  Lansing,  a lot  was  purchased  in  April,  on  the 
corner  of  Spruce  and  Demonbreun  Streets,  one  hundred  by  \ 
one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  for  eight  thousand  dollars.  A | 
building  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Braden,  Bev.  J.  A. 
Lansing,  W.  W.  Woodraancy.  II.  Pierce,  J.  V.  Austin, 
and  J.  Lewis,  architect,  was  appointed. 

The  house  standing  upon  the  lot  was  moved  to  oue  side  i 
and  refitted  as  a parsonage.  The  foundation  of  the  church 
was  completed  in  May,  and  by  the  last  of  December  the  \ 
walls. were  up  and  the  roof  on.  In  the  full  of  1875,  Bev.  j 
L,  1\  Causey  was  appointed  pastor.  Fur  want  of  means,  ' 
but  little  work  was  done  on  the  edifice  during  1S76.  In 
February,  1377,  the  Union  chapel  was  sold.  The  last  ser- 
vice was  held  iu  that  chapel  March  4th,  at  which  time  ail 
church  service  was  suspended.  Work  was  resumed  on  the 
new  building  on  Spruce  Street,  and  the  lecture-room  fin- 
ished and  occupied  for  the  first  time  ly  religious  services, 
May  27,  1877.  Rev.  Mr.  Causey,  who  had  been  returned 
for  the  second  time,  held  Sabbath-morning  services  only 
until  the  close  of  his  pastorate.  The  Sunday-school  was 
reorganized  in  July  with  but  ten  members. 

By  the  action  of  the  Tennessee  Conference,  in  October, 
1377,  this  charge  was  then  t*!a  -l  the  Central  Tennessee 
Conference,  which  embraced  tin:  whole  work  in  Middle  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  the  name  of  tin:  church  changed  to 
Spruce  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Rov.  L.  A. 
Rudisill  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  pastor.  He  found 
a Sunday-school  of  siv  grown  persons  and  a boy,  and  an 
average  congregation  often  persons.  Nightly  services  were  1 


resumed,  and  earnest  church  work  carried  on.  Tu  Novem- 
ber, 1S7S,  a gracious  revival  was  held  which  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  half  a hundred  souls.  This  was  followed  in 
February ,,  1879,  by  another  revival,  in  which  over  forty 
persons  were  converted. 

In  October,  1879,  the  church  was  finished  and  ready  for 
dedication.  This  service  was  postponed  until  December 
3d,  at  which  time  the  Annual  Conference  was  to  hold  its 
services  in  the  church.  The  dedication  service  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Bishop  Wiley.  At  this  time  the  society 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  the  Sunday-school  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  building,  which  is  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  consists  of  two  rooms  and  their 
vestibules,  with  a seating  capacity  of  about  five  hundred  in 
the  large  and  two  hundred  in  the  smaller,  hall.  The  seats  in 
the  main  room  are  of  ash  and  walnut  beautifully  blended, 
circular  in  form,  and  arranged  in  tiers.  The  steeple  and  a 
portion  of  the  roof  were  blown  down  in  the  great  gale  of 
February,  1SS0,  damaging  a portion  of  the  interior,  and 
entailing  a loss  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  was  promptly 
repaired.  The  present  church  property  is  valued  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  last  Conference  returned  Rev.  Mr. 
Rudisill  for  the  third  year  to  this  charge.  Professor  T.  II. 
Corkill  is  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  J.  W. 
Austin  was  the  first  class-leader,  and  continues  in  that 
office,  with  the  assistance  of  J.  W.  lloyce  and  Mrs.  T.  II. 
Corkill,  who  are  earnest  workers  in  their  position. 

Clark  Chapel , Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Iu  the 
year  1847,  Joseph  T.  Elusion  conveyed  to  Isaac  Paul  and 
others,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Methodise  Episcopal 
Church  South,  a lot  seventy-two  by  ninety  feet,  fronting  on 
Franklin  Street  between -College  and  Cherry -Streets.  On 
this  site  was  erected  a substantial  brick  edifice,  called  An- 
drew Church,  so  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  James  0. 
Andrew.  Tire  society  occupying  the  church  had  recently 
removed  from  the  corner  of  Market  and  Franklin  Streets, 
where  they  suffered  no  little  embarrassment  on  account  of 
a lack  of  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who 
attended  the  services.  The)'  continued  to  worship  at  the 
latter  place  until  the  year  1SG5,  when  the  property  was  sold. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  Some  time  during  the  same  year 
a society  was  organized  here  by  Bishop  D.  W.  Clark,  when 
the  church  assumed  its  present  name.  .V  board  of  trustees, 
consisting  of  Randal  Brown,  Squire  Fain,  Elias  Polk,  and 
others,  was  elected  by  the  Quarterly  Conference,  to  whom 
the  property  was  afterwards  deeded.  To  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  for  a hitherto  neglected  portion  of  the 
citizens  who  were  jasc  emerging  from  slavery  and  its  con- 
comitants.— ignorance  and  superstition,  — a school  was 
opened  at  once  in  the  basement,  where  a large  number  re- 
ceived instruction.  Revs.  John  Soys  and  0.  (>.  Knight  had 
charge.  This  school  formed  the  nucleus  of  what,  is  now 
known  as  the  Central  Tennessee  C ,11  are.  The  new  society 
commenced  under  favorable  auspices  and  grew  rapidly  Ur  a 
while,  when  its  progn.--  w..>  ’.-ur.-ted  by  an  unfi u tu.iate 
division.  A few  bigoted  persons  succeeded.  hydatid  r 1 
misrepresentation,  in  producing  a UUing  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a.  considerable  numb  r. 
who  went,  out,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  Aliivau 
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Methodist  Episcopal  Society.  But  notwithstanding  this  i 
drawback  the  society  has  steadily  advanced  in  numbers  and  j 
in  moral  power.  It  numbers  at  present  three  hundred  and  ; 
seventeen  members,  with  a Sunday-school  of  about  an  equal  j 
number.  The  church  was  recently  repaired,  and  presents  j 
at  this  time  quite  an  attractive  appearance.  The  following 
pastors  have  served  the  society  at  different  times  and  in  the  j 
order  here  given  : Rev.  John  Seys,  Rev.  Daniel  Brown,  j 
Rev.  W.  B.  Crichlow.  Rev.  John  Braden,  D.D..  Rev.  AY.  1 
S.  Butler,  assisted  by  Rev.  Calvin  Pickett,  Rev.  James  j 
Pickett,  Rev.  J.  0.  Thompson,  Rev.  AY.  S.  Butler  (second  : 
term),  Rev.  C.  S.  Smith,  Rev.  C.  AY.  Woods,  Rev.  D.  AY. 
Hayes. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  officers:  Trustees,  Peter  i 
Ilainey,  George  Dickerson,  Summerfield  Brown,  Randal  ! 
Brown,  Harrison  Thompson,  George  Grubbs,  Irwin  0.  J 
Brown,  Eii  Featherston.  Alfred  Brown ; Stewards.  George  j 
Dickerson,  II.  L.  Knowles,  A.  Gleaver,  II.  Chcars,  II.  T. 
Noel,  Thomas  Moore,  A.  Eaglcton,  Isaac  Nicholson,  Arthur  I 
Fite;  Sunday-school  Superintendent,  I.  C.  Brown;  Assist-  j 
ant,  Aliss  Addle  Pickett;  Secretary,  S.  Brown  ; Treasurer,  ! 
Lark  Oden  ; Librarian,  William  Newson  ; Class- Leaders,  j 
• George  Dickerson.  I.  Carter,  Augustus  Green,  A.  Bowman,  j 
Thomas  Moore,  A.  Hamilton,  AY.  Thompson,  II.  Cheats. 

A.  Eagleton,  A.  Fite,  G.  Grubbs,  P.  Rainey,  A.  Hunter, 

A.  Childress. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  societies  organized  in  the 
church  to  promote  Christian  work  : 

Ladies’  and  Pastor’s  Christian  Union. — President,  Airs. 
Martha  Salter;  Secretary,  Miss  Lillie  S.  Love;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Marv  Carter. 

" . . 1 

Ladies’  Sewing-Circle. — President.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Per-  j 

ter;  Secretary,  Miss  Addie  Pickett;  Treasurer,  Airs.  Alary 
Bowman. 

Church  Aid  and  Alissionary  Society. — President,  Airs. 
Amelia  Rose  ; Secretary,  II.  L.  Knowles ; Treasurer,  Airs. 
Sallie  Odera. 

Haven  Lyceum. — President,  John  Foster;  Secretary, 
Miss  Alary  Lewis;  Treasurer,  Alisa  Ava  Brown.  Leader 
of  the  Chcir,  T.  C.  Brown  ; Organist,  Airs.  Fanny  .Arm- 
strong. 

NASnVILI/E  CIRCUIT. 

The  Nashville  Circuit  of  the  Alcthodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  the  following  appointments  in  Davidson  County, — St. 
Alary,  Flat-Rock,  Briensviile,  and  Thompson  Chapel. 

St.  Marys  Methodist,  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
by  Rev.  Eu.  AIoss  and  others  about  1870,  with  fifteen  mem-  1 
hers.  The  lot  on  the  corner  of  Spring  Street  and  Fairfield 
Avenue  was  purchased  by  Edward  AIoss  and  others,  trus-  i 
tees,  of  R.  Dorman.  A small  frame  building  was  erected 
and  regular  services  maintained.  The  church  was  entirely  i 
destroyed  by  tire  about  three  years  after  it  was  built.  The 
little  society,  however,  immediately  rebuilt,  and  in  a few 
weeks  the  new  house  was  opened  for  services.  The  Sun- 
day-school has  been  maintained  regularly.  The  attendance 
averages  about  forty-live,  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Alary 
Shelly.  The  membership  is  about  forty. 

The  church  at  Flat  Rook,  about  two  and  one-luilf  miles 
from  Nashville,  is  a good  Lame  building,  well  finished,  , 


valued  at  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  lot  was  a gift  of  a 
prominent  citizen  in  the  neighborhood.  The  church  was 
finished  about  two  years  ago,  although  the  society  was  or- 
ganized by  Ed.  AIoss  and  G.  AY.  Marsh  in  1 S 7 0 . The 
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Suuday-school  numbers  over  seventy-five  scholars.  L. 
Floyd  is  superintendent. 

The  society  at  Briensviile  has  been  worshiping  in  the 
school-house,  but  arc  now  (1880)  erecting  a plain  frame 
church;  this  is  near  the  National  Cemetery.  The  Sunday- 
school  numbers  about  sixty -five.  E.  Pettis  is  superinten- 
dent. The  church  has  at  present  eighteen  members.  This 
society  was  organized  about  eight  years  ago.  A new 
church  is  now  in  process  of  erection. 

Thompson  Chapel,  built  in  JSG9,  is  connected  with,  the 
Centra!  Tennessee  College,  and  has  a varied  membership  of 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy  five.  The  society  is  constantly 
changing,  as  it  is  made  up  principally  of  students  of  the 
college.  The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  186S,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  about  one  hundred. 

Stewards  of  the  Circuit. — J.  Brader,  T.  Mills,  E.  Pettis, 
AY.  Porter,  J.  Coleman,  S.  Hartsfield,  G.  Baker,  S.  Hogg. 

Class-Leaders. — G.  Clemmons,  G.  Finney,  L.  Floyd, 
Charles  Jackson,  AY.  Porter,  G.  Patton,  D.  Hartsfield,  I. 
Hadley. 

The  following  have  served  as  pastors  in  the  order 
named:  C.  Pickett,  D.  AY.  Hays,  AYilliam  Lee  wood,  B.  B. 

. Alunson,  AI.  C.  Young,  J.  G.  Thompson.  J.  AY.  Pickett,  AY. 
Liilaru. 

Brooks  Chapel,  at  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Brent- 
wood, is  situated  nine  miles  from  Nashville,  on  the  Frank- 
lin pike.  It  was  organized  in  1SGG,  Tire  building  first 
erected  Iras  been  replaced  by  a larger  and  better  structure. 
Membership,  1SS0,  eighty  ; Sunday-school  scholars,  one 
hundred  aud  twenty-five.  Superintendent,  Edward  Couey ; 
Trustees,  Jackson  Leek,  Edward  Couey',  Felix  Hadley, 
Harry  Wilson,  A.  Jackson,  Thomas  Young.  AA  illiam  High- 
tower, Peter  Phillips,  Thomas  AY.  Johnson. 

Mount  PUga.lt  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  situated 
thirteen  miles  nearly  south  from  Nashvilie.  It  was  organ  - 
ized in  1SG9,  and  has  had  regular  services  ever  since. 
The  present  membership  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  Sunday-school  scholars  one  hundred.  Superintendent, 
Harvey  Steger.  At  both  these  places  good  churches  have 
been  built.  Trustees,  Harvey  Steger,  George  Primm, 
Jerry  Waller,  and  James  AY  like.  Stewards,  Littleton 

Tell  to.  Aladisoti  Primm,  aud  Ned  AA’illiaurs. 

Preachers  who  have  served  these  churches  as  pastors: 
Gilbert  Brooks.  Calvin  Pickett,  Benjamin  Goodlow,  Allies 
Smith,  Henry  Primm,  Frank  AA  illiams,  Braxton  James, 
Peter  Martin,  and  Benjamin  Auderson. 

German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church 
was  organized  in  connection  with  the  Alcthodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  in  ls.AI,  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
Air.  C.  Cortes,  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  n.  mV.er  of  the 
present  eongn-ga’i  -n.  II  v.  Philip  B irth  remained  five 
years  with  this  mission,  doing  good  service.  In  l So 5 a 
line  brick  church  was  built  on  North  Coll- -go  Street,  east 
side,  between  Locust  and  Whiteside  Streets.  Sebastian 
Barth,  brother  of  the  first  preacher,  was  his  mi  .-censor  from 
1859  to  1SG1.  For  the  next  three  years  t 
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SAMUEL  POLLARD  AMENT. 


Samuel  Pollard  Ament,  son  of  G,  Ament,  was  born 
May  12,  1803,  near  Lexington,  Ky.  When  lie  was 
five  years  of  age'  his  parents  removed  to  Barren 
Co.,  Ivy.,  where  they  continued  to  reside  till  1818, 
when  they  settled  in  Green  County,  of  the  same 
State. 

His  father  (G.  Ament)  was  born  in  Germany,  on 
the  Rhine,  in  1760,  and  came  to  America  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  1778,  and  first  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  emigrated  from  there  to  Kentucky  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  educated  for  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  but  changed  his  faith  and  became  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Metcalf,  daughter 
of  John  Metcalf.  He  died  Jan.  8,  1850,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  on  Brentz  Hill,  the  spot  he  had  selected 
for  his  own  burial. 

Samuel  Bollard  Ament  remained  with  his  parents 
in  their  Kentucky  home  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  went  to  Glasgow,  Kv.,  where  lie 
stayed  only  six  months;  thence  he  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, where  he  settled  June  15,  1820. 

His  educational  advantages  having  been  quite  lim- 
ited, he  began  to  work  ms  a carpenter,  at  ten  dollars 


j per  month,  and  finally  became  an  excellent  workman, 
i 

j and  as  such  he  continued  for  twenty  years.  He 
j bought  a farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  acres  in 
District  11,  but,  failing  to  obtain  a good  title,  he  gave 
it  up  in  two  years,  and  settled  on  the  place  where  lie 
I now  lives  about  1848. 

From  1832  to  1838  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry- 
I "" 

J goods  business,  and  was  very  successful.  In  1848  he 
| went  into  the  foundry  and  machine  business,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  with  prosperity  for  nine  years.  As  a 
business  man  he  has  been  a success. 

Nov.  3,  1825,  he  married  Marv,  daughter  of  Adam 
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Carper,  an  old  pioneer  of  Davidson  County.  She 
was  born  Oct.  13, 1S00;  died  July  4,  1879. 

Twelve  children  were  born  to  them  ; two  died  in 
' infancy,  the  remainder  grew  to  maturity,  and  seven 
' are  now  living. 

He  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ( hurch 
when  a youth  ; his  wife  joined  at  eleven  year-  of  age, 
and  she  lived  a consistent  member  till  the  day  ot 
her  death. 

Mr.  Ament  has  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
Sundav-schools  of  his  adopted  city,  and  it  is  -aid  he 
j organized  the  first  Sunday-school  in  Nashville. 
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without  a shepherd.  In  18(51  they  were  supplied  for  six 
months  by  Lev.  M.  0.  Cramer,  then  chaplain  of  a regiment 
of  United  States  troops  stationed  about  the  city.  Rev.  Mr. 
Cramer,  a brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Grant,  is  now  (1880)  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  government  as  consul 
at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  In  1S(!I,  Rev.  John  Barth,  a 
brother  of  the  two  former  ministers,  and  a member  of  the 
Central  German  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  mission.  In 
March,  1SG7,  this  meeting-house  was  burned,  and  the 
present  house  of  worship  soon  after  erected  on  Cherry 
Street,  between  Jefferson  and  Monroe  Streets.  This  house, 
which  is  a small  but  neat  brick  structure,  was  dedicated 
Aug.  4,  1867.  Rev.  Mr.  Barth  was  succeeded  in  1SGS  by 
Rev.  J.  Tanner,  who  remained  two  years,  after  whom  came 
George  Gath,  three  years,  Henry  E.  Wulzen,  the  present 
pastor,  and  J.  Chris.  Wars  ter,  three  years,  after  which  Mr. 
Wulzen  returned,  and  has  been  stationed  here  for  the-  past 
year.  Many  of  the  early  members  have  moved  away.  There 
are  now  sixty-five  members  in  the  church,  and  ninety-two 
officers  and  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school.  A neat  parsonage 
was  built  beside  the  church  during  the  first  pastorate  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Wulzen.  The  present  officers  are  Jacob  Junger- 
man,  Peter  Jock,  Stewards  and  Trustees  ; George  Zickler, 

J.  Decker,  P.  Buecbli,  Stewards;  P.  Brunold,  W.  Cortes-, 
and  J.  Fluekiger,  Trustees. 

AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  first  session  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  this  body 
was  held  in  tire  old  wooden  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
now  used  as  a private  school,  on  Cherry  Street,  south  of  the 
present  church. 

Previously  the  colored  people  were  organized  in  a general 
body  under  the  auspices  of  the  Missouri  General  Confer- 
ence, whose  efforts  among  the  many  colored  people  gathered 
about  the  city  during  the  war  were  productive  of  much 
good. 

The  secretaries  of  the  Conference  since  its  organization 
have  all  been  Davidson  County  men,  except  Rev.  Mr.  As- 
bury,  and  have  served  as  follows  : B.  L.  Brooks,  18G3-69  ; 
Morris  Hamilton,  1370-72 ; B.  L.  Brooks,  1873;  D.  E. 
Asbury,  1 ST 4—7 5 ; Moses  R.  Johnson,  1876;  C.  0.  H. 
Thomas,  1877;  George  II.  Shaffer,  1878;  C.  0.  H.  i 
Thomas,  1879.  Rev.  J.  Yv.  Early,  of  Nashville,  has  been  i 
book  steward  since  its  organization.  There  are  twenty-  j 
seven  regular  preachers  and  fourteen  exhorters  located 
within  the  county,  which  includes  seven  stations  and  five 
missions  and  circuits. 

Above  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  realized  by  col- 
lection in  1ST 9.  lit.  Rev.  Alexander  W.  Wyman,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  presiding  bishop  of  the  Conference  and 
missionary  society. 

St.  John's. — This  was  at  first  a part  of  the  organization 
effected  in  Caper's  chapel,  Dec.  28, 1868,  by  Bishop  Daniel  1 
A.  Payne.  By  a legal  decision  concerning  church  proper*  v 
they  were  deprived  of  their  house  of  worship  in  1865,  and  j 
compelled  to  reorganize  separate:  from  the  Church  South. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  opera-house  until  I860  by  J 
Elder  B.  L.  Brooks,  who  increased  their  numbers  and  j 
caused  a house  of  worship  to  he  built  during  his  three  i 


years’  pastorate.  Rev.  II.  Tyler  became  pastor  in  1868, 
Henry  A.  Jackson  in  187 J,  and  Elder  Jordan  YV.  Early, 
now  steward  of  the  Conference,  in  1872.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1875  by  Moses  R.  Johnson,  who  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1377,  when  Elder  G.  11.  Shaffer,  from  Chillicotho, 
Ohio,  the  present  incumbent,  became  pastor.  The  first 
chapel  was  erected  on  Spruce  Street,  west  of  the  State 
Capitol,  iu  1866-67.  A large  brick  church  is  now  being 
built  at  the  corner  of  Cedar  and  Spruce  Streets.  The 
entire  church  property,  including  parsonage,  is  valued  at 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  There  are  five  preachers,  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  members,  and  a Sunday-school  num- 
bering three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  with  a library  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  volumes. 

Si.  Pants. — This  church  was  first  gathered  by  Bishop 
Payne,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1863.  Elder  Austin  YVoodfork 
was  pastor  until  1865,  and  J.  YV.  Early  one  year,  during 
which  the  chape!  on  the  corner  of  Cherry  Street,  near  the 
corner  of  Franklin,  was  dedicated  by  lit.  Rev.  Bishop 
Campbell.  This  was  a wooden  building,  forty  by  eighty 
feet  large.  The  first  Annual  Conference  was  held  here  iu 
August,  1S66,  before  the  organization  of  the  present  Con- 
ference. A large  brick  church  of  beautiful  architecture 
was  commenced  in  1S72,  and  dedicated  in  September,  1878, 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Alexander  YV.  Wyman.  The  old 
meeting-house,  on  au  adjoining  lot,  was  then  sold,  and  con- 
verted into  a private  colored  school.  The  new  house  was 
partially  blown  down  in  a gale  on  the  night  of  Feb.  12, 
1880.  It  is  now  being  rebuilt  under  the  supervision  of  its 
pastor,  Rev.  J.  YV.  Early.  This  church  has  two  preachers, 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  members,  and  a Sunday- 
school  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-cue  members  with  a library 
of  nine  hundred  volumes.  Before  the  destruction  of  the 
church  it  was  valued  at  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Bethel  (formerly  Liberty)  Chapel  is  in  the  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, just  outside  the  city  corporation,  ou  Division  Street. 
It  was  organized  ou  Broad  Street,  near  the  Centennial 
Building,  by  Eider  J.  Y\r.  Early,  in  a house  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Liberty  Chapel.  Worship  was  moved, 
with  the  house,  a quarter  of  a mile  out  on  the  Granny 
YVhite  pike,  and  the  name  changed  to  Bethel,  in  1S68. 

It  was  again  moved  in  1870-71,  and  rebuilt  where  the 
new  church  now  stands.  The  present  brick  church,  was 
built  iu  1877,  and  first  occupied  for  worship  Feb.  3,  1880. 
The  pastors  have  been  J.  YV,  Early,  Nelson  MeGavock,  M. 
Howard,  Louis  A',  Merry,  YVillinm  H.  Ogleton.  C.  O.  II. 
Thomas,  and  J.  W.  Early,  present  pastor.  The  church 
has  five  preachers,  seventy-five  numbers,  two  houses  of 
worship,  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars,  and  a Sunday- 
school  of  seventy  five  scholars,  with  a library  of  two  hun- 
dred volumes. 

Payne  Chapel,  on  Bass  Street,  Edgefieid,  was  orpin iz,  d 
by  Elder  J.  YV.  Eariy  iu  a dirt  cellar”  in  lie  was 

succeeded  by  Eldeis  A.  Shelby,  Rev.  Mr.  Lcniore.  and 
Nelson  McGavoek  unti1  1875,  when  he  returned  ami  re- 
mained until  relieved  by  L.  N.  Merry,  in  October,  I 'T.h 
The  chapel  was  built  during  the  past  ora  t > of  Elder  1.  an  re 
on  a iot  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
school-house,  which  the  purchase  included,  was  cnlarg-  J 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  building.  The  property  is 
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now  valued  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  The  j 
church  includes  six  preachers,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  l 
members,  and  a Sunday-school  numbering  three  hundred  J 
and  twenty-five.  They  have  a library  of  eighr  hundred  1 
volumes,  and  a large  regular  attendance. 

Ehenezer  Chapel. — This  church  is  in  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict. It  was  organized  in  1867  by  Elder  J.  W.  Early  in 
a private  dwelling.  A house  of  worship  was  built  by  t ho 
pastor,  Elder  Charles  Russell,  who  performed  most  of  the 
labor  himself  during  the  next  year.  This  church  was  con- 
nected with  St.  Raul,  and  afterwards  with  Bethel  until 
1875,  when  it  became  a station.  Elders  William  H.  Ogle- 
ton,  M.  J.  Brooks,  and  Joseph  McClean  have  been  its 
pastors.  They  have  a house  of  worship  worth  one  thousand 
dollars,  sixty  members,  and  a Sunday-school  of  fifty  scholars. 
Their  library  numbers  one  hundred  volumes. 

St.  Peter  s is  at.  White's  Bend,  four  miles  below  the  city 
of  Nashville,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Cumberland.  It 
was  organized  in  1S67  as  a part  of  the  Goodlettsviile  Cir- 
cuit, and  was  changed  to  the  charge  of  St.  James  in  I860. 

A congregation  at  Goodlettsviile  was  also  included. 

St.  James  was  organized  in  1366,  by  Elder  B.  L.  j 
Brooks,  four  miles  from  the  city,  ou  the  Gallatin  pike,  ! 
and  a house  of  worship  built  iu  1SG9.  Elder  N.  McGavock 
is  present  pastor. 

Goodlettsviile  Church  was  organized  in  18C7,  and  with  i 
the  two  others  composing  the  circuit  now  has  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  members.  A plain  church  was  soon  after 

built. 

The  three  churches  have  four  preachers,  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  property,  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  scholars 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  books  in  their  libraries. 

Antioch  was  organized  iu  I8G7  as  a part  of  Goodletts- 
ville  Circuit.  It.  numbers  seventy-six  members,  under  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Elder  W.  II.  Derrick,  a Sunday-school 
of  fifteen,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  books,  and  two 
church  buildings  worth  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 

Belle  View,  which  includes  also  Wood  fork  Chapel,  at 
Vaughn’s  Gap.  was  organized  in  18G9.  It  has  twenty- five 
members  and  two  Sunday  schools,  with  ninety-two  scholars 
and  thirty-five  volumes  iu  the  library.  The  church  prop-  j 
erty  is  slight,  and  worth  about  three  hundred  dollars,  j 
Wcodfork  Chapel  was  joined  to  the  charge  in  1SG7,  and  | 
a house  built  soon  after.  Elder  Henry  Baugh  is  pastor. 

Vaughn's  Gap  Circuit , organized  in  1873  as  a mission,  i 
includes  a cottage  chapel  in  this  county  formerly  named 
“ Hillsboro’.” 

City  Row , three  miles  beyond  the  city  cemetery,  was 
organized  in  the  (white)  Presbyterian  church  in  1SGG. 

A joint  congregation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Afri- 
can Methodist  Church  worship  in  a Union  building  near 
the  government  cemetery,  six  miles  north  of  the  city.  A ! 
society  was  organized  near  Edgfield  Junction,  on  Dry  | 
Creek,  in  1SG7.  Worship  is  held  by  circuit  preachers  iu  ] 
Union  Ilall.  Other  small  churches  have  been  organized  j 
in  various  parts  of  the  county  by  circuit  preachers,  and 
gone  out  after  a short  existence. 

Beech  Grove  Circuit  includes  three  preachers,  two  j 
churches  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars,  one  hundred  and 


eighteen  members,  one  hundred  Sunday-school  scholars, 
and  a library  of  one  hundred  volumes. 

Salem  Church  numbers  sixty  members,  eighty  scholars, 
and  has  a library  of  one  hundred  and  forty  volumes,  and  a 
parsonage  and  church  worth  together  fourteen  hundred 
dollars.  Rev.  Evans  Tyree  is  pastor. 

Statistics  of  churches  connected  with  circuits  have  never 
been  returned  separately,  but  the  aggregate  is  doubtless 
correct.  This  gives  a total  of  2243  members;  15  Sunday- 
schools,  with  1571  scholars  and  3422  books;  2 parsonages 
and  16  church  buildings,  representing  a value  of  868,170, 
besides  the  weaker  organizations  not  reported.  All  this  is 
the  results  of  labor  performed  since  the  emancipation  of 
colored  slaves  and  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

THE  COLORED  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF 
AMERICA. 

Although  the  colored  mission  was  not  fairly  organized 
until  1332,  the  colcrcd  people  were  cared  for  many  years 
previous,  and  there  were  among  them  many  excellent  preach- 
ers. Among  these  one  of  the  most  noted  was  “ Pompcy,” 
a slave  of  Rev.  N.  Moore,  who  often  preached  with  his 
old  master  at  t he  same  meetings.  Mr.  Moore  was  an  officer 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  lived  in  North  Carolina.  Ho 
became  an  itinerant  preacher  at  its  close,  and  was  followed 
by  his  faithful  body-servaut,  who  was  converted  at  a camp- 
meeting,  learned  to  read  in  the  Bible,  gave  close  attention 
to  his  master’s  sermons,  and  finally  ventured  to  tell  hiiu 
where  some  improvement  might  be  made  iu  his  own  ser- 
mons. 

“•  Pomp,  do  you  think  you  could  preach?”  he  was  asked. 

“■  Yes,  master.” 

“ Do  you  think  you  ought  to  preach  ?” 

“ Yes,  master.  I have  thought  a great  deal  about  it.” 

11  Then,  Pompcy,  you  shall  preach  to-morrow.” 

This  he  did  with,  so  good  an  effect  that  his  master  gave 
him  his  freedom.  He  was  well  known  and  popular  among 
the  white  people,  to  whom  he  ofteG  preached  with  great 
success. 

The  colored  societies  which  existed  as  missions  previous 
to  the  war  organized  themselves  into  a separate  Conference 
in  1867,  and  received  titles  to  the  properties  they  heid 
from  the  parent  church.  Caper's  chapel  was.  thus  deeded 
to  “ The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.” 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Conference,  the  col- 
ored churches  were  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Missouri  Conference  in  December,  1864. 

Five  colored  churches  within  the  county  are  members  of 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  This 
organization  says  of  itself:  *'  From  the  introduction  of 
Methodism  on  this  continent  we  have  constituted  a part  of 
the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  first  as 
members  of  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  iu 
America  and  the  United  States.  \\  hen  the  division  oc- 
curred in  1544,  we  formed  a part  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  which  we  sustained  until  ilio  organi- 
zation of  our  church  at  the  (1  moral  Conference  held  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  commencing  Doe.  15,  l>>70,  with  Bishop 
Hubert  Paine,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
iu  the  chair. 
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“ When  the  General  Conference  met  in  New  Orleans,  in 
M nil,  1S0G,  they  found  that  by  revolution  and  the  for- 
tunes of  war  a change  had  taken  place  in  our  social  and 
political  relations,  which  made  it  necessary  that  a change 
should  be  made  in  our  ecclesiastical  relations.” 

At  the  General  Conference  held  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in 
May,  1870,  it  was  found  that  live  Annual  Conferences  had 
been  formed  among  the  colored  people,  and  a desire  had 
been  expressed  by  them  for  a separate  organization.  This 
was  readily  granted  by  the  bishops  of  the  church.  Revs. 

A.  L.  1*.  Green,  Samuel  Watson,  E.  IV.  Sehoti,  Thomas 
Whitehead,  R.  J.  Morgan,  and  Thomas  Taylor  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference  to  aid  in  their  organization.  It 
was  further  determined  that  all  the  property  intended  for 
use  of  the  colored  people  should  be  transferred  to  trustees 
appointed  by  them  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit. 

The  churches  included  within  this  Conference  are  Jeffer- 
son and  Lavergne,  two  churches,  eighty-three  members,  Rev. 
George  Birney,  pastor;  value  of  property,  six  thousand 
dollars. 

Nashville  Station.- — Caper’s  Chapel,  Rev.  Elias  Cottrell, 
pastor, one  hundred  and  twenty-two  members,  two  preachers; 
value  of  property,  seventeen  thousand  dollars. 

Trinity  Circuit.— Rev.  C.  II.  Phillips,  pastor;  ninety- 
one  members,  two  preachers,  and  two  churches,  Goodietts- 
vilie  and  Trinity.  Sunday-schools  are  sustained  by  each 
church. 

At  the  Jackson  Conference,  Rev.  A.  II.  Miles  and  others 
were  ordained  bishops. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CIIUHCHES. 

Christ  Church. — The  first  meeting  recorded  was  held 
Monday,  June  20,  1820.  at  “ the  hall.”  Rev.  John  Davis 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  E.  Talbot,  Esq.,  was  made  sec- 
retary. There  were  present,  besides,  George  Wilber,  Thomas 
Claiborne,  James  Stewart,  John  Shelly,  Henry  Baldwin, 
Jr.,  James  Deggius,  Francis  B.  Fogg,  William  J.  Hunt, 
and  John  R.  Wilson.  Messrs.  Claiborne,  Fogg,  Shelly, 
Stewart,  and  Baldwin  were  made  vestrymen,  and  delegates 
elected  for  the  Episcopal  Convention  to  be  held  in  Nashville 
in  July. 

Soon  after,  sixty  feet,  of  ground,  fronting  Church  Street, 
were  purchased  of  James  Stewart,  and  a church  commenced 
by  Messrs.  Claiborne,  Stewart,  and  Shelly,  committee.  An 
organ  was  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  George 
Weller  was  elected  rector.  Services  were  held  in  a hall 
until  the  sale  of  pews,  July  9,  1831,  soon  after  which  the 
church  was  occupied.  Rev.  J.  Thomas  Wheat,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  became  rector  in  August,  1837.  In  1S39 
he  began  the  first  special  “weekly  services”  for  the  benefit  | 
of  servants  and  colored  people,  after  obtaining  consent  of 
the  families  of  the  church.  In  18-10  t here  were  sixty-nine 
families  or  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons  in  the 
church,  of  whom  eighty-four  persona  were  confirmed  in 
the  year  ending  with  June,  and  there  were  ninety-seven 
members  in  the  Sunday-school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wheat  resigned  in  October,  ISIS,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  diaries  Tomes,  on  the  1 ltli  of  the  same  i 
month.  lie  was  a man  of  many  original  ideas  am!  an 
ardent  worker.  lie  introduced  the  weekly  offertory  ! 


I and  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  so  horrified 
I the  quaint  old  church  that  they  said  of  him  “ he  was 
| making  a bridge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  go  straight  to 
j Romo.”  He  refused  to  preach  funeral  sermons  or  eulogize 
the  dead. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomes  was  born  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
in  1S14,  and  came  to  America  in  1827,  where  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  St.  Thomas  Sunday-school,  and  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  first  floating  chapel  for  seamen, 
lie  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  1 STD,  and.  was  rector 
at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  before  stationed 
at  Nashville.  During  the  height  of  the  cholera  season 
in  Nashville,  lie  was  the  only  clergyman  left  to  administer 
to  the  plague-stricken  people.  He  was  assisted  by  two 
Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  rectorship  he  was  furnished  an  assistant  rector.  He 
resigned  May  1.  1857,  and  died  July  1 0th  following. 
Rev,  Leonidas  L.  Smith,  of  Wnrrenton,  N,  C.,  became 
rector  in  June,  1S57.  He  resigned  Nov.  4,  1861,  his  res- 
ignation to  take  effect  from  and  after  Jan.  1,  1SG2,  on 
condition  of  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Iris  own  expense  until 
that  time.  This  was  accepted,  and  permission  given  him 
to  go  to  Norfolk,  Ya.,  with  his  family  immediately.  His 
departure  was  made  amidst  many  marks  of  respect  and 
regard  from  his  congregation.  Revs.  A.  Crawford,  Air. 
Harlow,  and  Mr.  Hunt  kept  the  church  open  until  the  in- 
terval of  war,  after  June,  1SG2.  May  24,  1864,  the  first 
record  after  the  long  rest,  an  increase  of  salary  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Harlow,  acting  rector,  is  made.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ellis  was 
elected  rector  Feb.  13,  1SGG,  and  resigned  Nov.  28,  1S70. 
The  church  was  raised  and  repaired  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
-and  two  Sunday-schools  opened, — one  white  and  one  col- 
ored- Rev.  William  Graham,  the  present  rector,  accepted 
the  position  Dec.  30,  1S70,  and  has  since  filled  it  in  a 
manner  successful  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

There  are  now  connected  with  it  St.  Peter’s  and  St. 
John’s  missions,  an  industrial  school,  and  ladies’  aid  society, 
j This  latter  was  organized  about  1870,  and  have  since  pur- 
chased a fine  parsonage  at  a cost  of  eight  thousand  dollars ; 
besides,  they  have  obtained  more  than  live  thousand  dollars 
towards  a fund  for  erecting  a new  house  of  worship. 

The  secretaries  have  been  : G.  51.  Fogg,  1829  to  1862; 
A.  Crawford,  to  18GS  ; D.  II.  Johnson,  to  1870;  S.  M.  D. 
Clark,  1871  to  1876;  and  Abbott  P>.  Payne,  since  1876. 

Officers — Rector,  Rev.  William  Graham;  Senior  War- 
den,   ; Junior  Warden,  Chailes  -Mitchell,  Jr.; 

Treasurer,  S.  M.  D.  Clark;  Secretary,  Albert  B.  Payee; 
Ushers,  A.  II.  Robinson,  C.  W.  Smith;  Vestrymen,  W. 
D.  Gale,  C.  W.  Smith,  J.  I*.  Drouillard.  A.  11.  Robinson, 
S.  M.  D.  Clark.  A.  B.  Payne,  D.  R.  Johnson,  George  8. 
Black ie,  A.  W.  Wills,  W.  A.  Goodwvn,  Charles  Mitchell, 
Jr. 

The  Church  of  the  Advent. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1857  there  were  two  parishes  of  die  Episcopal  Chur  ii 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nashville, — viz.. 
Christ,  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Cl  aries  Tomes  had  been 
rector  for  nearly  nine  years,  and  the  Mission  Church  of  tin 
Holy  Trinity  i built  by  tbe  Rev.  C.  Toraog  nr  which  the 
Rev.  W.  I>.  II  irlow  had  been  lector  for  two  nr  three  years. 
The  latter  church  was  at  a distance  from  the  crowd  1 
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portion  of  the  city,  and  was  but  indifferently  attended; 


while  Christ  Church  building,  which  was  small,  was  occu- 
pied entirely.  For  some  time  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Tomes  had 
urged  upon  his  congregation  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
ediiice,  but  met  with  little  encouragement,  those  interested 
particularly  not  thinking  that  the  building  was  at  all  in- 
sufficient, in  size,  arguing  from  the  fact  that  on  no  ordinary 
occasion  of  public  worship  was  the  church  crowded  or  every 
pew  occupied. 

Some  few  weeks  prior  to  Easter,  1857,  Rev.  Mr.  Tonies 
called  a meeting  of  the  congregation  and  made  a statement 
that  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church — baptisms,  burials, 
marriages,  etc. — during  the  past  two  years,  more  than  two- 
thirds  had  been  at  the  instance  of  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  church  and  desired  to  atteud  his  ministrations, 
but  were  unable  to  obtaiu  sittings  in  a church  building, 
and,  as  a counter-argument  to  that  above  stated, — that  the 
edifice  was  large  enough  for  all  who  wished  to  come, — he 
proposed  to  them  to  make  the  pews  free.  A majority  of 
those  present  owning  pews  were  in  favor  of  this  movement, 
but,  a few  objecting,  the  matter  was  postponed  until  Easter 
Monday.  In  the  intervening  time,  the  project  was  canvassed 
of  making  the  pews  free  for  one  year  by  way  of  experiment. 
On  Easter  Monday  the  whole  movement  was  quashed  as  a 
constructive  injustice  to  those  few  who  declined  under  any 
circumstances  to  relinquish  their  pews  which  they  held  pos- 
session of  by  fee-simple. 

A few  days  after  this  meeting,  April  18,  a.d.  1857,  a 
number  of  the  coonnmunicants  of  Christ  Church  met  in  a 
room  over  Berry’s  bookstore,  No.  30  Public  Square,  and 
organized  a new  parish  and  voted  its  name, — “ The  Church 
of  the  Advent,” — embodying  in  its  articles  or  organization 
the  following  important  and  (iu  this  diocese)  new  condi- 
tions : 

1.  That  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age, 
who  are  registered  communicants  of  the  parish,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a vote  on  parochial  affairs. 

- 2.  That  only  male  communicants  shall  he  qualified  to  act 
as  vestrymen. 

3.  That  the  church  when  erected  should  be  free  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  rejecting  the  pew-system  and  abolishing 
every  species  of  lay-privilege,  based  on  wealth,  station,  or 
any  other  foundation  whatsoever. 

4.  That  the  revenues  of  the  church  should  depend,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  on  the  weekly  offertory. 

To  this  organization  the  consent,  as  prescribed  by  canon, 
of  the  reverend  rectors  of  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Christ 
Church  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  the  right  reverend 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  obtained.  A vestry  was 
elected,  which  was  instructed  by  the  congregation  to  call  the 
Rev.  Charles  Tomes  to  the  rectorship.  This  was  done  and 
the  call  accepted.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
Kirkman,  the  owner  of  the  41  Odd-Fellows’  Hall,”  the  use 
of  that  building  on  Sundays  was  obtained  gratuitously  for 
divine  worship,  and  the  13th  of  June  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  time  for  the  opening  services.  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
llev.  Mr.  Tomes  was  taken  sick,  and  after  a protracted  ill- 
ness  died  at.  Glenoak,  his  residence,  on  the  10th  of  July  j 
of  the  same- year. 

Aug.  10,  1857,  the  vestry  requested  the  llev.  W.  D.  i 


Harlow,  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  offi- 
ciate at  the  “ Hall”  until  Mr.  Tomes’  successor  should  he 
chosen,  which  he  kindly  undertook.  The  “ H ill’*  .was 
opened  August  IGlh,  the  Ilev.  J.  II.  Ingraham  officiating, 
assisted  hv  the  llev.  W.  D.  Harlow,  and  the  llev.  George 
'White,  D D.,  of  Alabama.  The  number  of  the  registered 
communicants  at  this  time  was  fifty-four. 

On  the  6th  day  of  October,  1857,  there  was  convened  at 
the  Odd-Fellows’  Hall  a meeting  of  the  vestry,  at  which  all 
the  communicants  of  the  congregation  were  invited  to  be 
present,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being  the  election  of  a 
permanent  rector.  This  meeting  was  well  attended,  and.  on 
the  third  ballot,  the  Rev.  Charles  Todd  Quintard,  M.D., 
then  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Memphis,  was  chosen.  Iff. 
Quintard  accepted  the  rectorship,  and  entered  upon  its 
duties  on  the  first  Monday  iu  January,  1S5S. 

The  first  confirmation  at  the  hall  was  held  Fob.  18, 185S, 
when  the  lit.  Rev.  Dr.  Otey  officiated,  confirming  sixteen 
persons. 

During  the  same  year  the  parish  rapidly  increased  in 
strength,  paying  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  rental  for 
the  hall,  and  fitting  it  up  as  a church  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  prosperity  of  the  parish  was  uninterrupted 
until  1861 , when  a majority  of  the  young  men  of  the  parish 
joined  the  armies  cf  the  South  ; and,  when  thc-y  went  away, 
the  pastor  (Dr.  Quintard)  felt  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  office 
of  army  chaplain  and  to  go  with  them. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Harris  was  chosen  assistant  rector, 
and  continued  services  until  February,  1862.  At  this  time 
Nashville  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  the  “ Hall” 
was  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  as  a barracks  for  Fed- 
eral soldiers. 

In  1858  the  vestry  had  purchased  a lot  on  Vine  Street 
(where  the  present  church  building  now  stands!,  and  paid 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  therefor,  and  had  built  a 
foundation  and  basement  in  a solid  and  durable  manner. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  in  1864,  the  rector, 
Dr.  Quintard,  returned  to  Nashville  and  called  the  congre- 
gation together.  It  was  a sad  meeting.  Instead  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  communicants  (the  number  reg- 
istered in  1861),  coming  to  meet  him,  about  a dozen  re- 
sponded, entirely  dispirited  and  disheartened,  hopeless  and 
demoralized. 

The  original  construction  and  early  growth  of  the  parish 
was  but  light  work  compared  with  its  restoration.  Dr. 
Quintard  was  not  disheartened,  and  continued  to  encourage 
the  members,  and  presently  stirred  up  some  enthusiasm. 

In  the  fail  of  1865.  Dr.  Quintard  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Tennessee.  The  grief  at  the  loss  of  this  be- 
loved rector  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  satisfaction  witlt 
I which  every  member  of  the  congregation  hailed  his  election 
to  the  episcopate,  and  by  the  assurance  that  his  love  for 
the  parish  and  all  its  people  hud  in  no  way  diminished. 

Earlv  in  the  year  1666  the  basement  of  the  church 
building  was  fitted  up  for  sen  ice.  and  a temporary  roof 
tiirown  over  it.  The  first  service  therein  was  he!  1 at  six 
o'clock  on  Easter  morning,  April  1st,  the  llev.  J.  If. 
R ovl 's  officiating,  by  request  of  the  vest rv. 

Tin-  Rev.  Frederick  Fitzgerald,  of  Uobt  ken,  N.  J.,  was 
then  elected  to  the  rectorship,  lie  accepted  the  call,  hut 
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was  taken  sick,  and  after  an  illness  of  four  days  departed  | 
to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  The  Rev. 
Janies  Moore,  of  Maryland,  was  then  chosen,  and  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  parish  Nov.  26,  I860. 

After  Mr.  Moore’s  resignation  Bishop  Quintard  again 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  parish,  appointing  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Booth  Lee  assistant  minister.  Under  the  bishop’s 
administration  the  walls  of  the  church  were  carried  up  and 
inclosed,  and  the  elegant  structure,  now  occupied  by  the 
congregation,  prepared  for  worship.  The  front  of  the 
building  remains  unfinished,  awaiting  means  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  tower  and  spire.  The  building  is 
of  uncut  stone,  of  ample  dimensions  and  superior  accommo- 
dations. The  nave  (audience-room)  is  lofty  and  elegant, 
the  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic,  the  windows  are  filled  | 
with  stained  glass,  and  four  of  them  are  “ memorials”  of  the  | 
departed.  The  church  is  spacious  and  of  fine  elevation. 
The  pews  and  furniture,  of  oiled  walnut,  are  all  of  approved 
models.  All  the  seats  in  the  church  are  free,  and  many  of 
them  are  elegantly  cushioned  and  carpeted.  The  t!  Parish 
Aid  Society,”  consisting  of  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  j 
have  done  much  towards  furnishing  the  church,  the  I 
cushions,  the  carpets,  the  elegaut  gas-fixtures,  and  two  ! 
large  furnaces  for  heating  the  church  having  been  provided  j 
by  their  exertions.  The  beautiful  corona  for  lighting  the  j 
church  was  the  gift  of  a single  parishioner,  and  so  were  the 
stone  font  for  baptism,  the  eagle  lectern,  the  pulpit,  the 
litany  desk,  and  the  organ.  The  bishop’s  throne,  of  rare 
size  and  elegance,  was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  clergy  resident 
in  a distant  city.  The  magnificent  velvet  and  silk  embroi- 
dered altar-cloths,  for  the  varying  seasons  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year,  were  the  gift  of  the  Sisters  of  Clewes,  England,  j 
and  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Various  other  gifts  of 
useful  articles  have,  from  time  to  time,  added  largely  to  the 
furnishing  of  the  temple,  aud  the  convenience  of  the  clergy 
and  worshipers. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1370,  the  Rev.  John  M. 
Schwrar  became  rector,  and  served  until  Feb.  1,  1872. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Bradley,  the  present  rector,  com- 
menced his  pastorate  July  1,  1S72. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — In  July,  1849,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Tomes,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  perceiving  that 
numbers  of  persons  residing  in  and  about  Nashville  were 
destitute  of  those  blessings  and  privileges  that  were  by  others 
enjoyed  in  the  fold  of  the  church,  determined  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a mission  in  South  Nashville,  in  connection 
with  his  own  parish  church.  Accordingly,  the  Rev.  John 
P.  T.  Ingraham,  by  invitation,  became  the  “ assistant  min- 
ister in  the  parish,  with  a view  to  the  particular  ministerial 
charge  of  the  mission.” 

Ou  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Sept.  23,  1849,  the  rector 
and  his  assistant  minister  opened  in  their  “own  hired  house,” 
on  Summer  Street, 11  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,”  and  thus  was  begun 
what  was  erelong  to  become  the  Church  of  the  i I- >Iy  Trinity  ' 
“At  first  there  were  not-  more  than  four  families  on  whom  j 
any  material  dependence  could  bo  placed  ; but  in  less  than  j 
a year  many  more  had  given  in  their  names  as  permanent 
parishioners.  The  work,  seems  to  have  been  committed  i 
mainly  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ingraham,  and  every  family  j 
came  in  for  its  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  whether  l 
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black,  white,  rich,  or  poor,  between  the  Franklin  pike  and 
the  river,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  Broad  Street  two  miles 
south  on  the  other,  as  ho  went  about  inquiring  after  the 
children  everywhere,  and  by  his  kindness  and  attention  al- 
luring many  to  the  services  of  the  church.”  But  in  July, 
1850,  his  health  failed  and  he  resigned  his  position,  return- 
ing to  Wisconsin.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  memo- 
randa exhibited  thirty-two  baptisms,  seventeen  confirma- 
tions, twenty-seven  communicants,  four  marriages,  and  six 
burials.  Daring  the  summer  the  cholera  raged  fearfully. 
In  a letter  of  some  years  afterwards  Mr.  Ingraham  says, 
“Attention  to  duties  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things 
broke  down  my  health.”  The  congregation  was  scattered, 
and  Mr.  Tomes  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  services.  We 
next  find  the  Rev.  51.  S.  Royce  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
but  in  a short  while  Mr.  Tomes  was  again  alone.  In  1851 
a movement  was  made  towards  the  erection  of  a church  edi- 
fice, and  a lot  for  that  purpose  was  given  by  Mr.  51.  W. 
Wetmore.  In  the  next  year  a parish  was  regularly  organ- 
ized, and  the  Rev.  James  W.  Rodgers  was  called  to  be  its 
first  rector.  In  the  afternoon  of  May  7,  1852,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, the  Right  Rev.  James  Hervey  Otey,  D.D. 

The  edifice  is  after  a design  of  Wills  & Dudley,  of 
New  York,  an  illustration  of  which  appears  in  this  work. 
It  is  of  the  pure  Gothic  order,  built  of  blue  limestone,  and 
with  its  open  roof  of  varnished  cedar  and  its  deep  recessed 
chancel  it  is,  indeed,  a pure  and  beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture. Its  altar  is  of  cedar,  aud  a crown  of  thorns 
adorns  the  centre  of  its  frontal.  The  nave  is  seventy  by 
thirty-five  feet,  and  has  a seating  capacity  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  people. 

At  first  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  chancel ; but 
by  the  end  of  1853,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  5Ir. 
Tomes,  who  never  seemed  to  weary  at  his  work,  the  nave, 
too,  was  complete.  He  obtained  large  means  from  friends 
in  the  East ; he  expended  his  own  ; and  again  aud  again 
were  his  people  full  of  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  their  noble  friend.  After  Mr.  Rodgers  resigned,  and 
again  after  the  short  rectorship  of  Dr.  McCullough,  he 
gave  to  this  work  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  own 
immediate  charge. 

“ In  the  year  1855  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Harlow  became 
rector,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  till  1357, 
when,  51 r.  Tomes  having  died,  he  was  temporarily  called 
to  Christ  Church.  From  this  he  took  charge  of  the 
Church  of  the  Advent  until  the  election  of  a rector,  to 
which  all  the  communicants  were  transferred  except  two.” 
Next  tiie  Rev.  C.  T.  Quintard,  51.  D.,  held  services  for  the 
congregation  in  the-  afternoon,  and  in  connection  with  his 
own  parish,  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  In  July,  1853,  the 
Rev.  George  C.  Harris  was  ordained,  aud  was  rector  until  the 
war.  Under  his  faithful  ministrations  the  parish  grew  into  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  baptisms  was 
large;  the  year  previous  to  the  war  they  numbered  forty-five. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sunday-school  had  in  it  one  hundred 
and  seven  scholars,  and  there  wore  sixty-six  communicants. 
From  the  begiuning  the  parish  had  been  supported  by  the 
offertory.  The  scats  have  been  always  free,  and  it  is  in 
every  sense  a free  church.  Up  to  this  time  in  the  history 
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of  the  parish  there  had  been  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
baptisms,  sixty-four  confirmations,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  admitted  to  holy  communion.  But  after  the 
war  began  we  find  the  parish  again  without  a rector. 
However,  during  his  rectorship,  Mr.  Harris  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  tower  built  up  as  far  as  the  comb  of  the 
roof ; and  nothing  has  been  added  to  it  since  his  time. 
To-day  it  stands  unfinished.  After  the  struggle  began 
occasional  services  were  held,  and  for  those  four  long  years, 
so  full  of  carnage  and  strife,  these  people  were  as  sheep 
without  a shepherd.  After  the  occupation  of  the  city  by 
tbe  Federal  army  the  church  was  left  to  pursue  its  peaceful 
course  until  1S62,  when  it  was  taken  for  a powder-maga- 
zine and  kept  for  three  months ; teamsters  were  then  quar- 
tered iu  it  for  two  months.  During  this  time  the  altar 
was  used  to  cut  beefsteaks  on,  and  the  font  was  a washbasin 
for  the  soldiers.  The  organ  was  toru  to  pieces,  the  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  windows  shattered,  and  all  tbe  interior 
much  abused.  However,  an  inventory  bad  been  taken  of 
everything  in  the  church  by  command  of  the  authorities, 
with  the  written  promise  to  return  it  in  its  former  condi- 
tion. When,  then,  it  was  returned  to  the  senior  warden, 
there  being  no  rector,  damages  "were  paid  to  tbe  amount  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  rent:  damages  had  been  assessed  by  a committee 
sent  by  Federal  authority  at  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
During  this  time  chaplains  in  the  United  States  army  had 
held  occasional  services.  All  through  the  war.  with  the 
exception  of  the  time  of  its  occupation,  the  church  was 
opened  every  Sunday  for  Sunday-school  by  Mr,  Charles 
Sheppard,  the  senior  warden  of  the  parish,  as  its  superin- 
tendent, assisted  by  several  faithful  teachers. 

After  the  war  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bowles  became  the  rector, 
dividing  his  time  with  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Edgefield. 
After  this  had  continued  about  a year,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Helm  was  rector  until  February,  1869,  when  the  Rev. 
Moses  S.  Royee  was  called.  He  began  at  once  a vigorous 
and  successful  work.  The  parish  again  revived,  the  Sun- 
day-school and  services  were  full  of  life,  and  much  people 
was  added.  But  alas!  in  May,  1873,  that  dreadful  scourge, 
the  cholera,  again  appeared.  Tbe  faithful  priest  was  every- 
where among  his  people,  breaking  the  Bread  of  Life  for 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  burying  the  dead.  On  Sunday, 
June  9,  1873,  he  laid  down  his  life  in  tbe  Master’s  cause, 
dying  of  the  fell  disease  after  a sickness  of  but  a few  hours. 
Ills  faithful  ministry  is  part  of  the  history  of  South  Nash- 
ville. He  was  everywhere  that  human  souls  needed  help, 
and  in  families  without  number  his  name  is  a household 
word,  and  his  face  long  familiar.  His  counsel  and  life  and 
teaching  live  iu  the  lives  of  those  who  were  under  his  cure 
and  were  by  his  presence  blessed. 

From  November  of  this  year  till  December,  1870,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Lawson,  D.D.,  was  in  charge.  He  was  a 
man  of  varied  talents.  His  acute  mind  and  clear  reasoning 
powers  seemed  to  revel  in  the  lore  of  the  divine  science, 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  the  ages 
lie  seemed  no  stranger.  While  since  the  war  the  work  had 
grown,  it  suffered  no  little — as  it  had  done  from  the  begin- 
ning-— from -the  frequent  vacancies  in  the  rectorship.  Ls 
revenues  had  never  been  large,  and  its  people  never  rich. 
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So,  although  much  faithful  work  had  been  done,  a perma- 
nent foundation  had  always  been  hard  to  secure.  ( 

In  September,  1877,  after  invitation,  the  present  refctor, 
the  Rev,  Jesse  B.  Harrison,  S.T.B.,  took., charge.  He  found 
the  people  much  scattered,  but  work  lias  been  steadily  kept 
up  for  now  almost  three  years,  and  not  without  results. 
There  have  been  within  this  time,  baptisms,  85  ; confirma- 
tions. 41  : persons  admitted  to  holy  communion,  56.  The 
present  number  of  communicants  is  one  hundred  and 
twelve. 

St.  Pauls  Chapel. — A mission  was  inaugurated  in  what 
was  known  as  Fairfield  in  1870,  by  the  Rev.  M.  S.  Royee, 
while  rector  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity.  Services 
wore  first  held  in  a hall  over  a drug-store  on  the  Lebanon 
pike,  iu  1S72  the  mission  became  a parish,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Paul’s  Church.  A large  Sunday-school  was 
held,  and  the  services,  partly  choral,  were  largely  attended. 
A lot  was  bargained  for — which  has  since  been  paid  for — 
and  the  present  chapel  all  but  completed,  when  the  untimely 
death  of  Mr.  Iioyee  put  an  end  to  the  work. 

Under  Dr.  Lawson  the  work  was  again  begun.  On  a 
petition  from  the  people  being  presented  to  the  Diocesan 
Conventioirof  1S78,  this  church  was  made  a ‘chapel  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  be  known  as  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel.”  It  is  a neat  wooden  chapel,  with  a recessed  chan- 
cel, and  has  a seating  capacity  cf  one  hundred  people.  It 
is  situated  on  a lot  of  seventy  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  on  the  corner  of  Wharf  Avenue  and  Cannon  Street. 
It  now  has  a Sunday-school  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
pupils.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  the  parish 
church  for  all  its  people.  It  is  out  of  debt  and  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  parish  of  the  Church  of  tbe  Holy  Trinity  may,  then, 
be  said  to  have  its  parish  church  on  the  corner  of  South 
High  Street  and  South  Union  Street,  and  its  chapel — St. 
Paul’s  chapel — on  Wharf  Avenue. 

The  officers  of  the  parish  are  as  follows:  The  Rev.  Jesse 

B.  Harrison.  S.T.B.,  Rector  ; George  W.  Seay,  Senior  War- 
den ; Frederick  Wright.  Junior  Warden  ; Joseph  W.  Fisher, 
Treasurer;  Thomas  G.  Cox,  Secretary;  Charles  Sheppard, 
George  It.  Knox,  P.  M.  Radford,  Vestrymen. 

Organist  of  the  parish  church,  Mr.  P.  M.  Radford;  or- 
ganist of  the  chapel,  Miss  Jessia  Harman  ; superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  Mr.  Charles  Sheppard. 

The  communicants,  112;  parish  Sunday-school  pupils, 
130;  chapel  Sur.dav-school  pupils,  141  , total,  371. 

St.  Antic's  Chur;!’.  Etbjefidd. — In  the  year  ls56,  when 
Edgefield  contained  a population  of  not  exceeding  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  the  late  Dr.  John  Shelby  conveyed  to  the  Ate 
Rev.  Charles  Tomes,  as  trustee  of  the  Protestant  Epis  pal 
Church,  a beautiful  lot  on  Oak  Street.  This  lot  was  to  be 
used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  erection  thereon  of  i 
church  edifice  or  parsonage.  July  29,  18.)^.  nearly  two 
years  after,  there  assembled  together  in  a school  house  on 
Fatherland  Street  tb  following  Kp;sc<. ; ahans : Rev.  Dr. 

C.  T.  Quiu tavd.  Rev.  L.  L.  Smith,  M.  E.  De  Greve.  Turner 
S.  Foster.  W.  If.  Baker,  G.  IT.  Hunt,  Q C.  l>e  Grove 
; 2d  F.  Slu  tog,  Mrs  M . .1  Baker,  Miss  Sallie  •’  B 
Miss  Annie  Weakley,  Miss  Cecil  De  Grove,  and  W . H.  De 
Grove.  This  meeting  was  organized  by  calling  Rev.  L.  I- 
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The  Scandinavian  element  has  played  an  important  part 
in  populating  America,  not  only  by  direct  emigration  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  through  its  early  oc- 
cupation of  Scotland  it  has  impressed  the  peculiarities  of 
its  nationality  on  the  people  of  that  country  and  the  re- 
sultant “ Seotch-Irish.  ’ To  that  element  these  people  owe 
their  love  of  adventure,  bold  hardihood,  and  persevering 
energy;  also  that  resoiute  will  which  meets  and  surmounts 
all  obstacles.  From  the  Seotch-Irish  branch  settling  in 
North  Carolina  came  many  of  the  settlers  of  Tennessee, 
among  them  John  J.,  son  of  David  Williamson,  who  was 
fceni  in  North  Carolina  in  1809.  Tie  married  in  that  State 
Eiiza  B.  Carr.  Of  their  four  children  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, George  R.  was  third.  The  others  were  Thomas  D.. 
James,  and  John  J.  In  1839,  Mr.  Williamson  moved 
to  Maury  County,  in  this  State,  and  settled  in  the  same 
neighborhood  where  he  yet  resides.  His  family  now  consists 
ot  filteen  children.  The  following  were  born  in  this  State: 
Mary,  Olivia  M , Susan  N , Margaret  E.,  Atm  E , Josephine, 
Pleasant  D„  William  8..  Rufus  A.,  Alice,  and  Mellville. 

George  R.  Williamson  was  born  Oct.  13,  1836,  brought 
by  his  parents  to  Tennessee  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and 
remained  with  his  father  until  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
receiving  a common-school  education  ; then  engaged  as  book- 
keeper in  a mercantile  establishment  in  Columbia.  In  this 
avocation  he  continued  throe  years.  Choosing  the  medical 
profession  for  Ins  life  work,  and  desiring  to  thoroughly 
qualify  himself  therefor,  Sic  went  to  Nashville  and  com- 
menced study  with  Dr.  Madden  ; then  attended  Shelby 
Medical  College.  'While  there  he  was  granted  the  position 


of  prescriptionist  or  dispensarian  at  City  Hospital.  This 
position  was  one  of  great  advantage  to  a medical  student 
and  was  much  sought  after.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  there  were  thirty  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion. and  only  one  other  proving  successful. 

From  this  coliege  our  young  student  Went  to  Philadelphia 
and  attended  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  patient  and  careful  in  his  work,  and  stood 
well  in  the  estimation  of  his  instructors.  In  the  spring  of 
1860  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 

After  graduation,  Dr.  Williamson  returned  to  Nashville 
and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Edgefield  (now 
East  Nashville).  After  the  passing  of  twenty  years,  many 
who  were  among  his  first  adherents  are  still  his  patrons. 
He  married,  May  5,  1863,  Mary  P.  Iioche,  daughter  of  F. 
G.  Roche,  Esq.,  then  of  Edgefield,  but  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  She  died  May  35,  1879.  Their  married  life 
had  its  peculiar  sorrows,  five  of  their  children  dying  in  early 
childhood.  Lizzie  R.,  born  Aug.  IS,  1870,  and  Mary  E., 
born  April  29,  1S79,  are  the  so'ie  survivors. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  were  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Edgefield,  where  Mrs.  \\  illiamsoti  was 
organist  foi  years  prior  to  her  death.  He  has  been  vestry- 
man and  senior  warden  in  this  church  many  years. 

Politically,  Dr.  Williamson  has  always  been  a staunch 
1 >emoerat.  Has  been  a member  of  the  State  Medical  '-ociety 
twenty  ve.irs,  and  was  elected  president  of  Edgefield  Med- 
ical Society  at  its  organization,  in  1872.  Few  of  ti  e physi- 
cians in  this  city  r county  have  enjoyed  so  long  a practice, 
or  won  more  credit  for  tlieii  skill. 
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Smith  to  the  chair  and  appointing  Q.  C.  De  Grove  secre- 
tary, after  which  an  Episcopal  Church  was  formed,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church ; and  W.  E.  De  Grove, 

G.  ir.  Hunt,  Turner  S.  Foster,  W.  IT.  Baker,  Q.  C.  De 
Grove,  and  W.  B.  Walton  were  elected  vestrymen,  and  IT. 

La  Cruc  and  G.  II.  Hunt  were  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  the  chapel.  T.  S.  Foster  and  Q.  0.  De  Grove 
were  added  to  this  committee,  and  August  31st,  G.  II. 
Hunt  was  elected  secretary  anu  treasurer ; Messrs.  De 
Grove  and  Foster  wardens;  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  notify  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  parish,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  rectors 
of  Christ  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  Rev. 
"William  D.  Harlow  became  rector  of  the  church  March  9, 
I860,  and  a building  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  erect  a church  edifice. 

The  congregation  continued  to  meet  in  Jamieson’s  Kali 
until  its  completion,  in  September,  18G0.  Seats  were  made 
free,  with  permission  to  cushion  and  trim  certain  localities 
awarded  the  members.  William  F.  Orr  was  made  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  warden,  with  J.  Shelby  Williams,  on  Easter 
Monday,  1SG1.  * T.  II.  Eichbaum,  C.  W S.  Brown,  Q C. 
De  Grove,  D.  Johnson,  and  J.  D.  Liudsey  were  also  made  I 
vestrymen. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  army  the  church  wras  I 
closed,  and  services  were  not  again  held  until  after  the  close  j 
of  the  war.  It  was  then  left  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition. 

The  church  was  reorganized  with  the  advent  of  peace, 
and  Bev.  J.  H.  Bowles  was  made  pastor.  Mrs.  David  Wil- 
liams, now  Mrs.  J udge  John  D.  Phelan,  presented  the  church 
with  a lot  in  Edgefield,  to  help  pay  its  debts,  and  as  au  act 
of  gratitude  she  was  awarded  the  privilege  of  giving  the 
church  a new  name.  In  response,  she  selected  the  present 
one  of  St.  Anne.  In  February,  1SGG,  lit.  Bev.  Bishop  C.  T. 
Quintard  presented  the  vestry  five  hundred  dollars. 

June  5,  18GS,  Bev.  Mr.  Bowles  resigned.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bev,  L.  P.  Tschiffely,  who  was  pastor  from  Nov. 

5,  18GS,  to  Aug.  22,  18G9.  Bev.  F.  B Iloleman  was 
rector  from  March  14  to  Nov.  27,  1870;  Bev.  M.  J. 
Ellis,  July  1,  1871,  to  Oct.  31.  1S72. 

Meetings  continued  to  be  held  regularly,  but  with  no 
settled  rector,  until  January,  1874,  when  Bev.  A.  0. 
Stauley  became  rector.  Ills  resignation  was  accepted  July 
17.  1S78.  During  bis  rectorship  the  parish  was  much  in- 
creased, and  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  close 
of  his  service. 

The  church  was  again  without  a rector  until  March, 
1879,  when  Bev.  T.  F.  Martin,  of  Bern  ville,  Va.,  accepted 
the  call  to  the  parish.  The  membership  now  numbers 
eighty-two. 

Tire  lot  upon  which  the  church  was  originally  built  was, 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  in  one  of  the  mosr  populous  por- 
tions of  Edgefield.  It  is  expected  to  soon  build  a finer 
church  near  the  new  centre  of  population. 

Tin  3 present  official  members  are  : Vestrymen,  Dr  George  j 
B.  Williamson,  \Vr.  F.  Orr,  George  M.  Jacksort,  Judge  j 
John  D.  Phelan,  John  Orr,  A.  J.  Francisco.  John  L Dis-  j 
mukes,  J.  M.  Anderson,  J.  \Y.  Hopkins;  Senior  Warden,  ! 
Dr.  George  B.  Williamson;  Junior  Warden,  W.  F.  0:r; 
Treasurer,  John  Orr,  Secretary,  G .urge  M.  Jackson. 
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LUTHERAN. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran.  Church. — Among  the  first 
pioneers  of  this  State  and  county  there  were  Lutherans. 
There  are  now  about  ten  thousand  Lutherans  in  Tennessee. 
Of  these  about  eight  thousand  are  in  East  Tennessee. 
They  are  divided  iuto  three  Synods,  who,  according  to  age 
and  strength,  are  the  following:  The  Tennessee  Synod,  the 
Ilolston  Synod,  the  Middle  Tennessee  Syuod,  the  first 
named  being  oldest  aud  strongest.  Congregations  were  or- 
ganized as  early  as  1800.  On  Duck  River,  near  Shelby- 
viile,  the  first  Lutheran  Church  in  Middle  Tennessee,  called 
the  1!  Shoffner  Church,”  was  organized  about  1825,  by  the 
late  Bev.  William  Jenkins,  who  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
pioneer  pastor  of  Lutheranism  in  these  regions.  For  many 
years  he  watched  the  growing  interests  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Nashville,  until  he  succeeded,  in  1859,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Synod  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  iu  securing 
the  Bev.  Herman  Eggers,  then  a professor  iu  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  as  pastor.  Bev. 
Mr.  Eggers  came  to  Nashville  in  July,  1359.  His  first 
sermon  was  delivered  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
on  College  Street,  the  members  aud  pastor  (Bev.  Mr.  Hays) 
of  which  had  kindly  granted  the  Lutherans  the  use  of 
their  church  for  afternoon  services.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  last  Sunday  in  July,  1S59.  An  organiza- 
tion was  soon  effected,  under  the  name  of  “ The  Fir^t  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Nashville.”  After- 
noon services  in  July  and  August  were  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties  that  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  ser- 
vices in  the  court-house.  The  services  were  well  attended, 
and  the  work  prospered  till  1SG1,  when  the  fury  of  the 
war  made  itself  felt  in  all  church  organizations.  Tiil  ine 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson  services  were  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  court-house,  when  the  Federal  army  took 
possession  of  it.  At  this  juncture  the  German  Methodists, 
whose  paster  at  the  iticipieney  of  the  war  had  left  his  flock 
for  a place  in  the  North,  tendered  the  use  of  their  church, 
which  was  gladly  accepted  and  the  church  used  tiil  the  fall 
of  1S63,  when  the  Methodists  received  a new  pastor  from 
a Northern  Conference.  Services  were  next  held  in  the 
council-room,  but,  as  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  story 
above  it,  this  was  soon  abandoned,  and  services  were  once 
more  held  in  the, Second  Presbyterian  church,  whose  pastor, 
Bev.  Mr.  Hays,  was  a warm  friend  of  the  Lutherans.  Ef- 
forts were  now  put  forth  to  build  a church.  The  lot  on 
which  the  church  now  stands  was  purchased  for  four  thou- 
sand sis.  hundred  dollars,  and  the  church  erected  at  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  over  nine  thousand  dollars.  Ou  Feb.  10. 
13G7,  services  were  held  for  tiie  first  time  iu  the  present- 
church,  on  North.  Market  Street.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Bev.  Professor  Eggers  resigned  and  left.  His  immediate 
successor  was  t lie  Rev.  J.  Bachiuann,  who  served  the  church 
till  1SG9.  Owing  to  ill  health  he  resigned  aud  returned  to 
Germany,  his  native  laud,  where  he  soon  died.  Rev.  C.  A. 
Nolte.  now  of  California,  was  next  chosen  pastor,  ami  served 
the  congregation  about  two  and  one-halt  years.  Rev.  Jo- 
hannes Ilecke),  now  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  S C.,  was 
the  fourth  pastor,  and  labored  lour  years  in  Nashviiie 
The  present  is  its  fifth  pastor.  Bev.  F.  \V.  E.  l-Vseiiau 
came  to  Nashville  from  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  in  £■  ptember, 
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1S78.  lie  has  introduced  English  services,  and  has  added 
fifty-six  to  the  membership  of  the  church  in  the  eighteen 
months' of  his  residence  and  labors  here.  The  congrega- 
tion numbers  now  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  com- 
municants, and  the  Sunday-school  has  on  its  roil  two  hun- 
dred. A second  Lutheran  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  • 
South.  Nashville  last  fall,  which  reached  one  hundred. 
The  parochial  school  kept  up  for  many  years  was  given  up 
a few  years  ago.  The  work  and  interests  of  Lutheranism 
here  arc  in  a prosperous  and  encouraging  condition. 

At  Paradise  Ridge  in  Davidson  County,  there  are  twelve  | 
Lutheran  families,  who  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  | 
Nashville  pastor.  On  every  leading  pike  some  Lutherans 
are  living.  In  every  Protestant  church  in  Nashville  there 
are  some  who  once  were  Lutherans,  and  we  might  say  the 
same  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  whole  country. 
Never  yet  has  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States 
had  enough  ministers  to  supply  the  fields  of  labor  open  to 
her  among  her  own  people,  though  site  is  now  the  third  in 
strength  among  Protestants  in  this  country,  numbering  over 
three  thousand  ministers  and  eight  hundred  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  though  sire  is  as  strong  in  the  world  as  all  other 
Protestant  churches  put  together,  as  she  numbers  forty 
millions  in  Germany,  Australia,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  other  countries. 

CONG  REG  ATIONA  L CH  URC.IL 

The  Union  Church  of  Fish  University , the  only  church 
of  the  denomination  within  tl-e  county  supplied  by  a white 
pastor,  is  composed  of  students,  and  numbers  one  hundred 
male  and  fifty-seven  female  members.  Prof.  II.  S.  Bennett, 
a gentleman  of  culture  anu  ability,  is  pastor  and  was  its 
organizer.  His  last  report  to  the  Central  South  Confer- 
ence, of  which  it  forms  a part,  states  that  “there  is  a 
better  class  of  students  at  the  university  than  ever  before,  j 
There  exists  a tender  religious  interest.  Since  September  j 
seven  have  been  converted,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  during  the  ! 
last  year.” 

Two  theological  classes  have  been  formed, — one  in  church  j 
history  and  one  in  the  study  of  the  harmony.  A mission-  ’ 
ary  society  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa  holds  monthly 
meetings  and  maintains  a lively  interest  in  missionary  work.  | 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  is  superintendent  of  a Sab- 
bath-school among  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary,  through  ! 
the  influence  of  which  about  forty  prisoners  were  converted 
during  the  past  winter. 

There  is  also  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  com- 
posed of  colored  members,  connected  with  this  church. 
There  are  stationed  at  the  university  the  following-named 
ministers  who  have  no  pastoral  charge:  Revs.  E.  M.  Cra-  j 
vath,  A.  K.  Spence,  F.  A.  Chase,  C.  C.  Painter,  and  L.  C.  j 
Anderson. 

Howard  Chapel  is  a neat  little  brick  building  on  Knowles 
Street,  near  the  Chattanooga  depot.  The  congregation  is  j 
mostly  composed  of  young  people.  It  is  reported  on  the 
minutes  as  “Knowles  Street  Church.”  The  organization  | 
was  effected  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  its  young  and 
energetic  pastor,  Rev.  G.  \V.  Moore,  on  Nov.  2 1870.  It 
has  a Sami  of  Hope  of  about  one  hundred  members,  and  i 
a flourishing  Sunday-school.  The  membership  has  been  ^ 


much  reduced  by  Western  emigration  during  the  past  year, 
and  now  numbers  but  twenty-eight.  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  is 
now  pursuing  a course  of  classical  and  theological  studies 
at  the  university,  preparatory  to  a more  thorough  work  in 
the  ministry. 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

First  Christina  Church  of  Nashville.— -When  constituted, 
the  congregation  who  worshiped  in  the  Church  Street  meet- 
ing-house was  a Baptist  Church.  The  record  book  of  its 
earlier  days  is  entitled  “ The  Records  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Nashville,  July  22,  1820,’’  and  the  constitution  declares 
that  “it  is  to  he  denominated  the  Baptist  Church  of  Nash- 
ville,” without  any  prefix  to  the  word  “ Baptist.”  The 
constitution  reads  as  follows : “ Finally,  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  bind  the  consciences  of  the  weak,  but  to 
receive  the  weak  with  the  strong,  and  so  keep  up,  and  to  do 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  sound  doctrine.”  The  third  rule 
for  the  government  of  the  church  provided  for  any  neces- 
sary alterations  as  follows  : “ The  moderator  and  five  of  the 
white  brethren  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  transact  any 
species  of  church  business.  That  done  by  a smaller  num- 
ber shall  require  the  confirmation  of  the  church  in  session.” 
It  will  be- seen  from  these  quotations,  and  explanations  of 
government  and  principle,  that  the  old  First  Baptist  Church, 
not  anticipating  future  dissensions  in  opinion,  was  liberal  in 
defining  its  lines,  and  not  of  the  strict  Caivinistic  tvpe 
supposed  to  be  predominant  at  that  day,  and  it  was  only 
the  unanticipated  questions  afterwards  discussed  which 
caused  the  various  shades  of  opinion  to  become  a matter  of 
record,  as  the  old  church  branched  off  in  the  various  di- 
rections of  Mission,  Anti-Mission,  and  Free-Will  Baptists, 
and  Christians.  The  first  constitution  of  the  old  Baptist 
Church  of  Nashville  provided  “by  the  above  rule  of  gov- 
ernment for  any  progress  it  might  make  in  scriptural  knowl- 
edge,” and  it  is  claimed  by  the  Christians  that  this  was 
regarded  as  the  birthright  of  every  Baptist  Church  then, 
as  now,  and  that  its  internal  concerns  were  subject  to  no 
control  from  without.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  Satur- 
day in  December,  1822,  it  added  an  article  to  its  constitu- 
tion recognizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  not 
named  in  the  first  draft  of  it,  except  by  the  church.  This 
was  done  in  a session  composed  of  seven  members. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Fall  visited  Nashville  in  1821,  and  was 
invited  by  the  church  to  settle  as  their  pastor.  The  eul! 
was  accepted,  but  he  was  unable  to  close  existing  engage- 
ments in  Kentucky.  Li  1825  this  call  was  repeated,  and 
a chair  was  offered  him  in  the  female  academy.  Both  ap- 
pointments were  accepted,  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
eaviy  in  182G.  Two  years  before  leaving  Kentucky  his 
mind  had  undergone  a radical  change  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  of  teaching  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  authority  for  Jeuominatioualism.  He 
became  fuliy  convinced  that  baptism  as  a system  was  not 
identical  witu  Christianity  as  a system,  but  believed  that 
the  Baptists,  as  a people,  wore  nearer  the  Scriptures  than 
any  others,  and  that  they  would  welcome  a still  closer  eon 
fortuity  to  the  sacred  Model.  lie  says  of  himself  at  that 
time,  “ I had  no  idea  of  separating  from  them.  It  was 
well  known  to  the  principal  members  of  the  church  in 
Nashviilc  that  this  change  hud  taken  place,  and  that  my 
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convictions  had  been  openly  announced  to  the  Baptist 
churches  in  Kentucky,  at  an  Association.  This  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  invitation  given  me;  indeed,  the  thought- 
ful members  of  the  church  had  anticipated  me  in  the  return 
to  the  Scriptural  statements  as  to  the  structure  and  life  of  j 
a congregation  of  Christ.  I entered  on  my  work  in  Nash-  j 
vilie  as  the  known  defender  of  Apostolic  Christianity,  as 
contrasted  will'  its  modern  exhibitions.'1 

On  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  overseer  of  the  church, 
he  stated  his  full  conviction  that  no  congregation  worshiped 
according  to  the  New  Testament  that  did  not  attend  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  every  Lord’s  day.  The  subject  thus 
broached  was  studied  carefully,  and  at  length,  in  August, 
1827,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  duty,  of  the  church — 
three  only  dissenting — -to  attend  regularly  to  this  act  of  di- 
vine worship.  Lev.  Mr.  Fall,  in  his  “ History  of  the 
Church,”  say s,  “ In  the  exercise  of  its  inherent  right,  and 
ic  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  changes 
were  made  gradually  which  brought  the  church  in  full  ac-  j 
cord  with  those  who  advocated  a return  to  Apostolic  Chris-  j 
tianify  as  developed  in  the  New  Testament.” 

All  discussions  related  wholly  to  the  structure,  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  government  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
changes  made  were  considered  to  be  within  the  scope  of 
that  liberty  asserted  by  every  Baptist  Church  “to  manage 
its  internal  concerns”  according  to  the  word  of  God.  A j 
few  members  were  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done.  | 
although  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members  concurred,  j 
Ilesolations  were  introduced  abolishing  all  the  innovations, 
together  with  the  constitution  ana  rules  of  decorum,  with  & j 
view  to  entire  reconstruction  of  the  church,  but  failed  to  j 
pass.  Dissenting  members  wore  offered  letters  of  dismia-  ! 
sion  within  two  months,  the  failure  to  call  for  which  was  to  j 
be  considered  as  an  assent  to  the  action  of  the  church. 
Two  persons  only  asked  and  were  granted  letters  of  dismis- 
sion. Some  others  asked  for  letters,  but  never  called  for 
them,  and  remained  in  the  church  as  dissenters. 

Oct.  15,  1630,  four  of  these  dissenting  members  asked  j 
permission  to  withdraw,  they  having  on  October  10th 
united  with  another  church.  Another  member,  leaving  ; 
without  letter,  united  with  a now  organization,  claiming  to 
he  the  original  church,  under  the  name  of  United  Baptist  j 
Church  of  Nashville. 

On  the  departure  of  iiev.  Dr.  Fall,  which  was  announced 
June  19,  1831,  by  It.  C.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  that  purpose,  be  was  presented  with  a very  affec- 
tionate and  flattering  testimonial  from  the  church. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Lev.  Jesse  B.  Ferguson,  and  after- 
wards returned  and  conducted  the  services  through  the 
troublesome  war  period,  by  his  constant  exertions  and  zeal 
sustaining  the  congregation,  and  preserving  the  house  of  I 
worship  from  the  destructive  occupation  incurred  by  the 
other  churches  of  the  city. 

The  old  Baptist  church  on  Church  Street  continued  to  i 
be  occupied  by  them  until  during  the  pastorate  cf  Bcv.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  when  a new'  house  of  worship  was  built  on  | 
Cherry  Street,  near  the  old  post-  thee.  This  was  destroyed 
by  hre  in  1S55.  The  old  bailding  was  then  reoccupisd, 
and  soon  after  refitted,  and  the  pulpit  removed  from  be- 
tween the  two  front  doors  to  its  present  position.  The  ! 
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house  and  grounds  arc  now  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  trustees  are  John  II.  Ewen,  John  fl.  Hous- 
ton, and  S.  S.  Wharton.  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Kelly  was  Rev, 
51  r.  Fails’  second  successor,  and  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Sept.  18,  1879.  Rev.  R.  C.  Cave  became 
pastor  iu  April,  1880.  The  church  numbers  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Mr.  W.  A.  Eichbaum  was  the  first 
clerk  of  the  church  after  adopting  the  doctrines  advocated 
by  Rev.  Mr, -Fall. 

The  present  officers  and  the  dates  of  their  appointment 
are-  Elders, — John  G.  Houston,  1870;  John  H.  Ewen, 
W.  B.  Dortch,  A.  D.  Wharton,  1S79.  Deacons, — George 
W.  Shields,  T.  D.  Flippin,  0.  Ewing,  S.  S.  Wharton.  1876  ; 
J.  C Wharton,  Ewen  Goodwin,  Jacob  Anthony,  Willis 
Bonner,  1879. 

Edyefield  Christian  Church  was  organized  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  1872.  under  the  preaching  of  Elders  E.  G. 
Sewell,  David  E.  Lipscomb,  and  R.  M.  Gano,  it)  Quo-Fel- 
lows’ Hall.  This  hall  was  regularly  occupied  for  worship 
until  the  erection  of  a house  of  worship  on  Woodland 
Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  This  house  was 
dedicated  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July,  1873,  by  the  late 
Rev.  S.  A.  Kelly,,  of  the  First  Church  in  Nashville. 

The  society,  which  organized  with  less  ihan  twenty 
members,  now  numbers  otto  hundred  and  eight.  Among 
the  first  members  were  E.  C.  Hail,  J.  II.  Farrar,  and  David 
Lipscomb.  Rev.  E.  G.  Sowell,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Gospel  Advocate , has  been  the  regular  teacher,  or  pastor, 
since  the  organization,  in  1872.  The  officers  of  the  church 
are  E.  G.  Sewell,  D.  C.  Hail,  and  W.  A.  Corbin,  Elders; 
and  B.  J.  Farrar,  C.  H.  Brandon,  T.  C.  Cobb,  and  Frank 
R.  Handy,  Deacons. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES. 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  1821,  lit.  Ilcv.  Bishop  David, 
coadjutor  of  Bishop  Flaget,  of  Bardstown,  Ky.,  started  on 
his  first  visit  to  Nashville,  which  was  at  that  time,  with  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  extensive  territory  to 
the  west,  included  in  the  diocese  of  Bardstown,  and  had 
constituted  the  bishopric  cf  lit.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  since 
1810.  There  had  up  to  this  time  been  but  four  missionary 
visits  made  to  the  State  since  the  early  French  settlements. 
Bishop  David  and  his  party  arrived  at  Nashville  May  10th, 
and  were  cordially  received  by  M.  Demonbreun,  who  enter- 
tained them  at  Lis  liouse.  Here  the  first  mass  offered  iu 
Tennessee  was  said  the  next  day.  The  number  of  Catho- 
lics at  this  time  in  Nashville  did  not  exceed  sixty. 

Qu  the  proposal  to  establish  a congregration  here  a 
liberal  petition  was  taken  up  and  signed  by  Protestants 
as  well  as  Catholics.  A lot  for  a church  seventy  bv  one 
hundred  feet  was  offered  by  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  Grand 
Master  of  the  Masons.  lion.  Felix  Grundy  and  other 
prominent  men  received  the  bishop  and  h:s  associates  with 
polite  courtesy,  and  lie  was  invited  co  tea  by  Rev.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Father  Abell,  who  accompanied  the  bishop,  prcaciwd 
every  evening  in  the  court-house,  where  he  had  many  atten- 
tive Protestant  hearers. 

The  church  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds 
now  occupied  by  the  State  Capitol  in  1830. 
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In  1831  the  diocese  was  reduced  to  Kentucky  and  Ten-  ! 
nessee  by  the  organization  of  new  territory  to  the  south  i 
and  west.  Sept.  16,  1838,  lit.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Pius 
Milos,  a native  American,  and  descendant  of  a Maryland  i 
family,  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop  of  Nashville,  and  j 
the  State  of  Teunessee  was  made  a separate  diocese.  Bishop  j 
Miles  made  his  residence  with  Mr.  J.  II.  Buddeke,  a Ger-  j 
man  Catholic,  until  he  became  settled  in  his  diocese.  lit.  ! 
Rev.  Bishop  James  Wheelan  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  j 
Bishop  Miles,  with  right  of  succession,  and  consecrated  in  j 
May,  1359.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Miles,  which  oc-  j 
curred  Feb.  1,  I860,  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  re-  j 
mained  until  his  resignation,  in  18G3.  He  then  returned  j 
to  his  former  home  in  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  ISIS.  St.  j 
Mary’s  church,  on  Capitol  Hill,  was  the  first  Roman  Oath-  j 
olic  church  in  Tennessee.  Rev.  Father  Maguire  was  the  | 
earliest  priest.  The  preseut  grand  cathedral  was  erected  by  j 
Bishop  Miles  in  1855.  On  his  death  his  remains  were  de- 
posited in  its  vault.  The  parochial  res! deuce,  joining  the 
cathedral,  was  purchased  by  him. 

After  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Wheelao,  Rev.  Father 
Kelly,  a Dominican  priest,  succeeded  him  as  administrator  ; 
of  the  diocese  until  November,  18(55.  Father  Kcliy  was  j 
afterwards  favorably  known  for  Ins  charitable  works  in  Mem- 
phis and  elsewhere  during  the  yellow  fever.  These  incum- 
bents of  the  bishopric  were  all  previously  Dominican  priests. 

lit.  llev.  Patrick  A,  Feehan,  of  St.  Louis,  a native 
of  Ireland,  was  consecrated  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Sc. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  1,  1865,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  j 
duties,  relieving  Father  Kelly. 

Rev.  John  Yeale  was  succeeded  as  pastor  in  charge  of  j 
St.  Mary’s  by  llev.  Richard  Scanned  in  1SS9,  and  is  assisted 
by  llev.  Father  Vcale  and  Rev.  Patrick  Gill,  This  church 
1ms  now  a congregation  of  about  three  thousand  members. 

The  first  cemetery  was  opened  when  the  church  was  es- 
tablished, joining  the  city  burying-ground.  It  included 
four  acres  of  ground.  Becoming  filled,  a second  one  was  j 
opened,  joining  Mount  Olivet,  in  18G8,  and  given  the  name  j 
of  Calvary  Cemetery.  This  ground  is,  like  Mount  Olivet.  I 
one  of  the  most  sightly  spots  to  be  found  near  the  city.  It  j 
is  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  cost  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  ! 
Many  families  removed  their  dead  from  the  old  ground  to  j 
their  new  lots,  and  have  since  beautified  the  new  ground  j 
by  many  fine  monuments.  All  the  Catholic  dead  from  the  j 
various  churches  within  the  county  are  buried  here. 

The-  Church  of  the  Assumption.  ( German)  was  consti- 
tuted in  1858,  and  a brick  edifice  for  worship  was  built  ! 
on  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Monroe  Streets.  J.  II.  Bud-  j 
deke  and  G.  II.  Vessel  were  leading  and  liberal  movers  j 
m this  enterprise.  The  pastors  since  the  war  have  been  i 
Rev.  Fathers  N.  J.  Konon  and  L.  Schneider,  to  1867  ; W. 

J.  Revis,  to  August,  1871  ; Philip  Hist,  August,  1871.  to 
February,  1878 ; Joseph  Uphaus,  to  June,  1875;  F. 
Xavier  Griesmayer,  to  December,  1875;  and  Rev.  Mathias  1 
Kent,  until  the  present  lime.  This  church  numbers  fifty-  ! 
two  families  aud  two  hundred  communicants.  A large  j 
chapel  has  been  erected  beside  the  church  since  llev. 
Father  Keck  became  pastor. 

St.  Columbia  Church  was  built  by  Rev.  Father  Meagher,  i 
iu  1873,  on  Main  Street,  near  South  Fifth.  Father  Meagher 


died  of  yellow  fever  iu  Memphis  while  attending  to  the 
sick,  and  Rev.  Eugene  Gozzo,  the  present  pastor,  succeeded 
him.  This  church  lias  about  one  thousand  members,  some 
of  whom  are  scattered  through  the  surrounding  country. 

St.  Patrick's  Mission  Church , at  Edgefield  Junction, 
was  built  in  1868.  There  are  here  about  one  hundred 
members,  farmers  and  laborers,  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Rev.  J.  A.  Coughlin,  cf  McEwcu’s,  Humphreys  Co. 

The  leading  Catholic  charitable  institutions  are  the  St. 
Mary's  Orphans’  Asylum  and  Free  School. 

This  asylum  occupies  seven  acres  in  the  south  part  of  the 
city,  which,  with  the  buildings,  is  valued  at  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  founded  by  Rev.  Father 
Kelly,  in  1864,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  Dominican  Sisters. 
Boys  are  kept  here  to  the  age  of  twelve,  and  girls  fourteen, 
years,  under  a system  of  moral  and  mental  training,  from 
which  they  go  forth  to  enter  homes  in  families  or  become 
apprentices  to  trades.  The  inmates  are  mostly  Catholic 
children,  and  are  usually  about  eighty  or  ninety  ia  number. 
This  institution  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  bishop, 
and  is  sustained  by  annual  fairs. 

St.  Mary’s  Free  School,  on  Vine  Street,  consists  of  four 
hundred  pupils, -in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  A 
German  school  in  North  Nashville  numbers  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pupils,  and  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood. 

St.  Bernard’s  Academy,  a select  day-school  of  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  is  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

St.  Cecilia's  Academy  was  founded  in  I860  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  ladies,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  of  whom  Mother  Ann  is  the  present  superior.  The 
place  stands  upon  an  eminence  north  or  the  city,  overlook- 
ing the  Cumberland  River  Valley,  and  comprises  ten  acres 
of  laud,  with  fine  buildings,  valued  at  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  present  attendance  is  about  one  hundred.  Much 
of  the  patronage  is  from  the  best  families  of  tbe  surround- 
ing counties  who  are  not  Catholics.  The  administration  cf 
the  present  bishop  has  been  remarkable  for  its  prosperity. 

JEWISH  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  the  first  Jewish  families  to  settle  in  Nashville 
were  Aaron  Luiide,  Eiias  Wolf,  David  Elsbach,  Isaac  Gor- 
shon,  Myer  Sulz’oacher,  Henry  Harris,  E.  Franklin,  Z. 
Levi,  and  several  young  men  who  came  as  clerks  and  book- 
keepers. 

In  October.  1.851,  the  Israelites  residing  in  the  cicy  called 
a meeting  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Gershon,  and  organized 
the  first  Jewish  benevolent  society  iu  Davidson  County. 
Henry  Harris  was  elected  president  and  Isaac  Gershon 
vice-president.  A committee  was  appointed,  who  purchased 
seven  acres  of  land  a mile  and  a half  from  the  public  square, 
on  the  Buena  Vista  pike,  for  a burial-ground.  A room 
was  rented  for  a synagogue  on  North  Market  Street,  near 
the  Louisville  depot,  and  occasional  divine  worship  was 
held  on  Sabbath*  and  holidays,  Mr.  Henry  Harris  officiating 
as  reader. 

In  1S53,  Mr.  Alexander  Iscr,  a native  of  Polish  Russia, 
then  located  in  New  York,  n s engaged  as  tbe  first  rabbi, 
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at  an  annual  salary  of  about  six  hundred  dollars,  with  per 
quisites.  Mr.  Iser  served  as  rabbi  for  five  years.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  here  the  organization  of  the  society  was 
dissolved,  and  the  first  Hebrew  congregation  formed,  under 
the  name  and  title  of  Magen  David,*  at  the  suggestion  of 
Isaac  Gershon,  as  a compliment  to  the  county.  The  same 
officers  were  re-elected,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
apply  to  the  State  Legislature  for  a charter.  This  was 
granted  in  1854.  "When  the  congregation  increased  in 
numbers  they  rented  Douglass  Hall,  corner  of  Market 
Street  and  the  square. 

In  1862  the  First  Reform  Congregation,  in  opposition  to 
the  orthodox,  was  organized  by  the  election  , of  31.  Fishel 
president  and  M.  Shyer  vice-president.  Rev.  Mr.  Lab- 
shiner,  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  their  first  rabbi.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  Benij  Jioshren.j’  Another  piece  of 
land  near  the  first  burial-ground  was  purchased  for  their 
separate  use. 

After  an  existence  of  about  six  years  the  two  congrega- 
tions united  in  1868  as  one  organization,  with  the  name 
and  title  of  K.  K.  Ahvaah  Schoelem.|  A short  time  after, 
they  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Isedor  Kaleish  as  rabbi,  while  still 
worshiping  in  the  same  hall.  He  remained  in  his  office 
for  three  years.  His  successor  was  Dr.  Alexander  Rosen- 
spitz,  who  served  them  for  nearly  three  years.  lu  his  time 
the  foundation  of  the  present  temple  was  commenced,  on 
Vine  Street  between  Church  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  was  effected  by  the  celebrated 
rabbi,  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  assisted  by  the 
Freemasons  of  this  district.  The  temple  was  finished  in 
1877  through  the  exertions  of  Mr,  G.  Blumensteiu  and 
other  Jewish  citizens,  who  contributed  liberally  for  its 
building.  It  is  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture.  Its 
massive  bulb-like  dome,  towering  above  the  surrounding 
buildings,  forms  an  attractive  feature  in  a distant  view  of 
the  city,  while  a nearer  approach  shows  it  to  be  an  orna- 
ment to  the  locality.  It  was  designed  by  W.  Dobson,  Esq., 
architect,  and  cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars  in  building. 
It  wa3  dedicated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rosenspitz.  On  his  depar- 
ture Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Goldamer,  an  eminent  and  much- 
esteemed  Hebrew  scholar, — a graduate  rabbi  of  Germany, 
and  late  rabbi  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, — became  leader  aud 
rabbi  of  the  congregation.  When  the  temple  was  finished 
worship  was  conducted,  with  the  introduction  of  a choir, 
an  organ,  and  family  pews. 

Since  1879  the  old  Polandish  mode  of  worship  was 
abolished  and  substituted  by  the  reformed  mode  of  worship 
called  Miahag  America, § which  was  introduced  by  all  con- 
gregations, in  conformity  with  the  free  institutions  of  this 
country.  Many  who  belonged  to  the  former  congregation 
took  offense  at  this,  and  separating  organized  anew,  under 
the  name  of  K.  K.  Adiith  Israel,  by  electing  I.  B.  Cohen 
president  and  L.  Rosenheim  vice-president.  Their  place 
of  worship  is  in  a hall  in  Mr.  Rosenheim’s  house.  118 
North  College  Street.  They  style  themselves  the  Orthodox 
Congregation.  They  have  no  rabbi,  but  a citizen  named 
M.  Muscovite!-,  is  their  temporary  leader.  Tiny  are  very 
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j strict  in  their  religious  observances,  and  do  not  w ish  to  de- 
! part  an  iota  from  the  ancient  institutions  which  the  rabbis 
of  old  established. 

A very  efficient  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  eonr.ee- 
; tion  with  the  Ainivah  Scbcelem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kaleish  when 
1 he  was  first  engaged  here  as  rabbi,  and  has  progressed 
j until  the  present  time.  Over  eighty  boys  and  girls  come 
| together  there  three  times  a week,  aud  are  taught  by  volun- 
| tary  teachers,  of  whom  the  rabbi  is  superintendent,  in 
I Hebrew,  Biblical  history,  and  the  catechism  of  their  re- 
ligion. At  the  holidays  of  Pentecost  the  rabbi  confirms 
I those  pupils  who  are  prepared.  Twelve  girls  and  eight 
| boys  were  confirmed  at  this  feast  in  1879.  Divine  worship 
I is  held  Friday  evenings  iu  English,  and  Sabbath  (Saturday) 
mornings  in  German,  at  the  temple.  Seats  are  free. 

The  present  officers  are,  K.  K.  Abavah  Schoelem  : J. 
S.  Goldamer,  Rabbi;  Max  Sax,  President;  S.  Shyer,  Vice- 
! President;  R.  Bissenger,  Warden;  II.  Loveuthal,  Treas- 
urer; S.  Weil.  Secretary;  31.  Fishel,  Financial  Secretary. 

K.  K.  Adath  Israel. — I.  B.  Cohon,  President;  P.  BIu- 
| mentnal,  Vice-President ; J.  Rosenzweig,  Secretary:  .J. 
j Grcenstein,  Treasurer  ; 31.  Schwartz,  Warden. 

THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  XASH- 
Y ILLE  AND  EDGEFIELD. 

A Young  3Ien’s  Christian  Association,  for  the  moral, 

| mental,  and  social  improvement  of  young  men,  was  or- 
| ganjzed  in  January,  1855,  incorporated  March  2,  1858, 
j and  continued  until  the  uosettlement  of  society  by  the  dis- 
j asters  of  war.  In  1801  it  numbered  one  hundred  and 
1 seventy-five  members,  and  had  a circulating  library  of  about 
; four  hundred  volumes.'  The  reading-rooms  were  at  No. 

! 35  College  Street,  up  stairs,  where  the  leading  newspapers 
| and  periodicals  were  daily  open  to  the  public.  II.  Hill 
j 3IcAlister  was  President ; P.  L.  Niehol,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; N.  I*.  Cross,  Corresponding  Secretary;  W.  H.  3Ior- 
row,  Treasurer ; and  W.  Bryce  Thompson,  Librarian.  It 
was  reorganized  3Iay  1,  1867,  and  continued  far  some 
months,  but  soon  suspended  by  reason  of  the  unsettled  state 
of  society  consequent  upon  the  late  war. 

The  Nashville  Tract  Society,  organized  Nov.  16,  1868, 
maintained  a mission  work  on  Crawford  Street  for  several 
years.  In  November,  1873,  they  resolved  themselves  into 
a Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  old  charter  and  enlarge  their  field  of 
labors.  John  Lellyctt  was  elected  President  of  the  new 
i organization;  Willis  Bonner,  Vice-President ; Frank  Hume, 
Recording  Secretary  ; William  Cassetty,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary ; and  H.  W.  Forde,  Treasurer.  The  society  ceased 
! active  work  the  following  spring,  but  reorganized  May  15, 
j 1875,  and  elected  delegates  to  the  National  Young  31  - s 
j Christian  Association  Convention,  to  be  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  Christian,  Episcopal.  Pres- 
byterian, Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  Churh.-s 
were  ail  united  in  this  work,  which  succeeded  close  upon  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  conducted  b:  the  evangel. st.-, 
Revs.  Whittle  and  Bliss.  31.  L Blanton  was  elected  Pro-i- 
I dent;  A.  D.  Wharton,  Vice-President:  J.  F..  Goodwin, 
Treasurer;  and  R.  S.  Cowan,  Recording  Secretary.  Frank 
i P.  lJumc  was  General  Secret, > rv  and  Librarian  of  the  a.- >- 
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eiation  until  June  19,  1S79,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  General  Secretary,  John  II.  Elliott. 

The  library  connected  with  the  association  was  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Nashville  Library  Association,  but  has 
been  largely  increased  in  numbers  since  it  became  a part  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  attractions. 

The  building  which  occupies  the  corner  of  Union  and 
Cherry  Streets,  and  is  nearly  opposite  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s old  law-office,  is  familiarly  known  as  l<  the  Old  Hank 
of  Tennessee.”  It  is  one  of  the  historic  buildings  of  Nash- 
ville. Its  massive  proportions,  so  different  from  the  more 
modern  surroundings,  at  once  arrest  the  eye  of  the  stranger. 
The  rooms,  which  are  open  daily  from  eight  A.M.  till  ten 
P.M.,  and  on  Sunday  from  three  till  sis  P.M.,  offer  free  to 
every  young  man  a reading-room,  with  sixty-two  newspapers 
and  periodicals  on  file,  writing  materials,  etc.,  directory  of 
good  boarding-houses,  aid  in  obtaining  employment,  etc. 

The  association  offers  to  its  members  the  following  among 
other  additional  privileges:  chess- and  conversation-room, 
popular  lecture  course,  social  and  musical  entertainments, 
aud  (for  full  ticket)  circulating  library  of  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  volumes,  etc. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character  may  obtain  an  an- 
nual ticket,  entitling  him  to  all  the  above  privileges  (except 
to  take  books  from  the  library),  for  two  dollars. 

Officers  of  the  association  : President,  M.  L.  Blanton  ; 
Vice-President,  J.  P.  McGuire;  Treasurer,  II.  S.  Cowan  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  S.  Carles;  Recording  Secretary, 
R.  A.  Campbell ; Librarian,  F.  P.  Hume;  Assistant,  C.  A. 
Marlin;  General  Secretary,  J.  H,  Elliott. 

Board  of  Directors:  M.  L.  Blanton,  A.  Larcombe,  James 
Thomas,  Jr.,  M.  B.  Pilcher,  R.  S.  Cowan,  J.  P.  McGuire, 
A.  D.  Wharton,  R.  A.  Campbell,  J.  II.  Wilkes,  Joseph  S. 
Carles. 

A periodical  called  the  “ Association  Bulletin”  is  pub- 
lished semi-monthly. 

THE  NASHVILLE  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Was  organized  Aug.  25, 1823.  Hon.  Judge  Haywood,  of  the 
Supreme  Bench,  at  that  time  delivered  before  them  au  elo- 
quent address  on  the  aims  of  the  organization.  Among  the 
names  of  those  who  first  gave  it  encouragement  are  those  of 
Judge  McNuiry,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Governor  Car- 
roll.  In  the  three  general  supplies  of  Bibles  to  families  in 
the  United  States,  this  society  rendered  valuable  assistance. 
Professor  Nathaniel  Cross  was  secretary  from  Oct.  14,  LS29, 
to  April  11,  1854,  and  then  president  until  his  death,  Dec. 
17,  1860.  I)r.  A.  G.  Goodlett  was  vice-president  to  his 
death,  m September,  1860.  In  January,  1807,  A.  G. 
Adams,  Esrp,  became  President;  J.  S.  Carles,  Secretary; 
and  Anson  Nelson,  Treasurer.  Present  officers, — Dr.  W. 
H.  Morgan,  President ; A.  D.  Adams,  Secretary ; Robert 
L.  Morris,  Treasurer.  It  is  supported  by  the  liberality  of 
the  churches. 

CEMETERIES  OF  NASHVILLE. 

OLDEST  BURIAL-PLACES. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Nashville  the  dead  were  buried 
on  the  open  grounds  that  overlook  Sulphur  Spring  Bottom, 
and  at  two  or  three  country  burial-places  in  the  neighbor- 


hood. At  the  former  place  may  be  seen  a number  of  mounds 
erroneously  called  “Indian  graves.”  Joseph  Hay,  the  first 
member  of  the  little  settlement  killed  by  Indians,  was  buried 
a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Sulphur  Spring, — not 
where  it  now  appears,  but  a hundred  yards  towards  the  Cap- 
itol, where  it  issues  from  the  rock  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Robert  Gilkic,  the  first  who  died  from  sick- 
ness, is  said  to  have  been  buried  iu  this  ground. 

The  following  reference  to  the  eariy  burying  grounds  wa3 
made  by  the  late  Nathaniel  Cross,  Esq.,  in  a communication 
to  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  in  1850: 

“ Being  on  the  Bluff  immediately  above  the  Sulphur 
Spring  this  afternoon,  w'nich,  as  is  well  known,  was  formerly 
a place  of  burial  for  our  city.  as  we  now  consider  it,  . . . 
I observed  that  there  is  but  one  stone  left  with  an  inscrip- 
tion on  it  to  tell  who  lies  beneath.  As  this,  which  is  a hor- 
izontal slab,  and  is  already  considerably  defaced  aud  other- 
wise impaired,  and  will  probably  be  broken  by  rude  bands, 
as  the  others  have  been,  and-  disappear  from  the  Bluff,  and 
thus  no  monument  be  left  to  attest  the  place  where  rest  the 
bones  of  a considerable  number  of  the  early  population  of 
Nashville,  ...  I was  induced  to  copy  the  sole  remaining 
inscription.  The  first  words  were  defaced  and  partially  ob- 
literated, but  still  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  read,  as  follows : 

“ ERECTED  BY  SUNDRY  BROTHER  OFFICERS  AND  COM- 
RADES 

“ ■'  To  the  Memory  of  Richard  Chandler,  late  1 st  Lieut,  and  Paymas- 
ter, 4th  Regiment,  of  Infantry,  In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  vrho 
deceased  on  the  20lh  day  of  December,  TSOI,  aged  37  years,  7 months, 
and  1G  days. 

lie  lived  esteemed  an  honest  man  and  brave  soldier; 

He  died  regretted  by  •>I_l  -.'ho  kne'r  h;m. 

“‘Exalted  truth  and  manly  firmness  shone 
Conspicuous  in  him  beneath  this  storm.’ 

“ His  remains  were  removed,  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Society,  from  the  Sulphur  Spring  Bottom  to 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  with  impressive  ceremonies,  in 
which  Hon.  E.  II.  East  participated  as  orator  of  the  day. 
Many  of  the  graves  are  lying  deep  beneath  the  yearly  de- 
posits of  the  Tennessee,  and  their  numbers  or  near  location 
is  only  a point  of  conjecture.’’ 

Before  using  the  Bluff  as  a burial-place,  the  dead  were 
buried  on  the  public  square,  between  the  court-house  and 
the  site  of  the  old  inn.  The  late  Thomas  Crutcher,  who 
saw  the  last  one  buried  there,  was  heard  to  say,  years  after, 
that  the  earth  was  so  shallow  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  coffin.  Two  or  three  other 
and  iesser  burying-places  were  used  for  a while  in  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  City  Cemetery  was  first  used  in  1822,  and  many 
bodies  were  removed  from  their  first  resting-places  for  per- 
manent burial  here.  When  located,  it  was  thought  to  be 
bevond  the  reach- of  the  city,  but  it  was  soon  surrounded 
with  the  rapid  growth  ofimprovement.  Two  railroads  n w 
pass  through  its  grounds.  Just  beyond  i's  mud.  hern  wah  a 
cotton  oil  mill  and  a flouring  tuili  keep  up  the  constant  roar 
and  racket  of  business,  and  near  by  the  immense  warehouse 
an  I cotton -yards  of  the  Decatur  depot  employ  many  busy 
workmen.  Thu  twenty-seven  acres  inclosed  are  regularly 
laid  out  in  streets,  named  like  those  in  a city  of  the  living. 
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The  soft  sunlight  here  falls  through  the  delicnte  foliage  of 
Southern  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  upon  grand  monu- 
ments, picturesque  shrubbery,  grassy  mounds,  and  bright 
green  carpets  of  trailing  myrtle.  A lasting  palisade  of 
cedar  excludes  the  outside  world,  whose  only  approach  is 
through  the  massive  iron  gates  by  which  its  sleeping  tenants 
entered. 

There  were  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty -nine 
buried  in  this  ground  from  1S22  to  18.VJ,  and  the  inter- 
ments, extending  through  nearly  sixty  years,  will  number 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand.  Many  prominent 
citizens  of  Nashville  and  of  Tennessee  are  buried  there, 
among  them  Gen.  Robertson,  the  founder  of  Nashville. 
Governor  William  Carroll,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  Hr.  John 
Shelby,  Duncan  Robertson,  Esq.,  Dr.  Robert  Dorter,  Gen. 
Felix  K.  Zollieoffer,  Gen.  James  E.  Rains,  and  many 
others,  citizens  and  soldiers,  honored  in  life  and  cherished 
in  memory  since  dead. 

Iu  this  old  burying-ground  there  stands  a fine  monument, 
erected  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  commemoration  of  the 
character  and  services  of  Gen.  William  Carroll,  who  was  for 
twelve  successive  years  Governor  of  the  State. 

Another,  erected  by  the  city  of  Nashville  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  her  noblest  and  most  useful  citizens,  who  came 
here  in  1S00,  though  strongly  worded,  is  said  to  be  no 
less  true.  It  reads, — 

“ To  the  Memory  of 
DUX  CAM  ROBERTSON, 
a native  of  Scotland  and  resident  of  the 
United  States  43  years,  rvho  died  at  Nashville 
the  1st  May,  1S33,  in  the  G3d  year  of  his  age, 
the  citizens  of  Xashvilie  have  erected 
this  Monument. 

“This  loss  will  be  long  and  severely  feit,  and  his  place  will  not  be 
soon  or  easily  supplied.  Always  first  and  best  in  every  work  of 
philanthropy  and  beneficence,  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-men, — entirely 
forgetful  of  himself, — seemed  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  the 
dungeon  of  the  forsaken  prisoner,  at  the  bedside  of  the  wretched  and 
friendless,  and  in  the  abode  of  poverty  and  distress  was  he  almost 
constantly  fouud.  In  imitation  of  the  example  of  his  Divine  Master, 
he  literally  ‘ went  about  doing  good.’  No  personal  sacrifice  was  too 
great  for  him  to  make  when  the  call  of  benevolence  demanded  it. 

“ He  was  not  only  willing  but  active  and  efficient  in  every  good  work 
of  charity  and  disinterested  beneficence.  Such  a man  is  among  the 
wonders  of  the  age, — a blessing  to  any  community, — and  his  memory 
should  be  embalmed  iu  the  grateful  recollections  of  bis  contempo- 
raries, and  preserved  for  the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  posterity.” 

Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. — Mount  Olivet,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  South,  is  located  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  city,  contains  one  hundred  and  five 
acres,  and  has  fronts  on  both  the  Lebanon  and  Stones 
River  turnpikes.  It  was  established  October,  1855,  by  a 
stock  company  organized  under  a charter  from  the  Tennes- 
see Legislature.  There  are  many  beautiful  mausoleums, 
obelisks,  monuments,  etc.,  30  chaste  and  exquisite  as  to 
well  repay  a visit.  Hon.  John  Bell,  ex-Governor  Aaron 
V.  Brown,  and  many  other  distinguished  men  are  buried 
there. 

The  place  was  originally  beautiful.  To  its  undulating 
surface,  clear  running  brook,  and  grand  forest-trees'  are  added  i 
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the  distant  view  of  the  Capitol  and  spires  of  Nashville,  j 
The  whole  tract  has  been  laid  out  by  a skillful  artist  in  j 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  a refiued  taste  and  1 
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the  picturesque  location  of  the  grounds  ; thousands  of 
evergreens  and  other  ornamental  shrubbery,  collected  ,from 
the  mountains  and  surrounding  forests,  have  been  planted. 
Ad  Osage-orange  hedge  incloses  the  whole  premises.  The 
avenues  are  graded  aud  partly  macadamized,  and  the  lots 
surveyed  and  marked.  It  is  said  that  “ the  name,  ‘ Mount 
Olivet,*  was  suggested  by  the  name  of  the  place  whence 
our  Saviour  ascended  from  this  earth ; aud  as  He  ascended 
thence  to  heaven,  so  we  trust  that  the  spirits  oi  thousands 
whose  bodies  may  find  their  last  resting-place  on  our 
‘ Mount  Olivet’  may  ascend  to  Him  in  the  same  blessed 
home.” 

The  directors  have  spared  neither  pains,  nor  expense  iu 
its  adornment. 

If  there  is  any  oue  place  in  Nashville  about  which 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  it  is  Mount  Olivet.  Its 
beauty  is  surpassing  at  any  season,  but  in  the  spring  it 
fairly  glows  with  loveliness.  Its  grass  and  its  trees,  its 
birds  and  flowers,  give  it  a charm  that  is  unsurpassed, 
and  the  sacredness  of  the  place  makes  it  like  holy  ground, 
suggesting  feelings  of  the  deepest  reverence.  Such  a place 
robs  death  of  many  of  its  terrors. 

No  one  can  visit  there  without  feeling  an  awe  at  the 
thought  that  here  iie  those  loved  while  living  and  cher- 
ished now  that  they  are  dead. 

Nothing  but  a visit  will  give  an  idea  of  the  place.  To 
those  who  have  only  seen  the  burial-places  in  the  country 
or  at  some  village  churchyard,  no  conception  can  be  formed 
of  Mount  Olivet.  It  combines  all  the  elegance  of  a land- 
scape garden,  the  grandeur  of  an  artist’s  studio,  and  the 
freshness  of  a finely-kept  lawn.  Tire  grass  is  kept  closely 
| shaved,  the  trees,  while  they  seem  to  be  directed  by  nature 
only,  are  the  results  of  the  most  exact  art,  and  flowers,  both 
native  aud  exotic,  are  everywhere  iu  the  most  lavish  pro- 
fusion. Scarcely  a grave  but  is  decorated  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  to  the  first  visitor  on  a Sunday  afternoon  the 
effect  is  truly  dazzling.  The  place  is  laid  out  in  irregular 
plats,  each  unlike  the  other,  and  the  entire  place  orna- 
mented, besides  the  flowers,  with  beautiful  evergreens  and 
costly  statuary.  Many  fine  works  of  monumental  art  point 
out  the  great  men  of  Tennessee  and  their  loved  ones,  who 
sleep  within  its  bounds.  There  are  some  pieces  of  work 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  atelier  of  any  sculptor,  while 
there  are  many  grand  monumental  shafts  as  elaborate  as 
those  upon  the  Nile  or  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis. 
Ali  the  different  orders  of  architecture  have  here  an  expo- 
nent. The  solid  Doric  stands  side  by  side  with  the  splen- 
did Corinthian  or  the  mixed  beauty  and  strength  of  the 
Composite.  On  the  one  hand  an  angel  stretches  forth  its 
arms  to  the  sky,  pointing  the  way  to  the  Celestial  City, 
while  at  another  the  Man  acquainted  with  grief  shows  to 
the  passcr-by  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  pierced  side. 
Beings  of  celestial  beauty  are  on  every  hand,  so  that  a vis- 
itor may  gaze  in  rapturous  delight  at  each  successive  visit 
to  these  grounds. 

Mr.  W oodward,  the  gentlemanly  superintendent,  takes 
delight  iu  showing  visitors  over  the  grounds,  and  to  Mm 
is  due  much  of  the  loveliness,  it  being  through  his  gmod 
taste  and  judgment  that  it  has  attained  such  a degree  of 
excellence. 
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Dr.  A.  V.  S.  Lindsley  Isas  been  president,  and  C.  W. 
Nance,  Esq.,  secretary,  of  this  corporation  since  it  was 
formed,  and  much  of  its  good  management  and  beauty  are 
the  result  of  their  efforts.  Charles  Callender,  Esq.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  company,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  a board  of  directors.  All  visitors  are  supplied  by  him 
with  passes  before  their  admission  to  these  beautiful 
grounds. 

Nash, villf.  National  Cemetery.— This  cemetery  was  es- 
tablished Jan.  28,  1867.  It  is  situated  or.  the  west  side 
of  the  Gallatin  turnpike,  six  miles  north  of  Nashville.  The 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  runs  through  it  north 
and  south,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Madi-  j 
son  Station  is  about  one  mile  north  of  the  cemetery.  The  I 
lot  contains  nearly  sixty-four  acres  of  undulating  land,  and  j 
is  inclosed  by  a stone  wall  covered  with  a coping  of  sawed 
limestone  slabs. 

The  main  entrance  is  near  the  centre  of  the  east  side 
from  the  Gallatin  pike.  A handsome  arched  gateway, 
built  of  white  marble,  covers  the  carriage-way  at  the  main  j 
entrance,  closed  by  double  iron  gates.  A main  avenue  ex-  j 
tends  from  this  entrance  through  the  grounds,  having 
numerous  branches,  which  wind  around  the  various  undu- 
lations  in  such  a manner  as  to  present  the  natural  features 
of  the  lot  to  advantage.  These  avenues  are  covered  with 
gravel  and  rolled  hard.  They  divide  the  grounds  into 
numerous  sections  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  most  of 
which  are  occupied  with  graves. 

Oo  the  east  side  of  the  railroad  on  the  south  side  is  a 
circular  mound,  on  which  is  placed  a thirtv-two-pounder 
iron  gun  as  a monument.  Just  north  of  it  is  the  fi  ag-staff. 
Four  other  large  iron-gun  monuments  are  placed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  grounds.  A bronze  shield  is  placed  on 
the  gun  near  the  flag-staff,  whereon  is  inscribed  the  date 
when  the  cemetery  was  established  and  the  number  of 
interments. 

The  superintendent’s  lodge  is  a stone  building  one  and  a 
half  stories  high,  with  French  roof.  It  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  presents  a fine  appearance  from  the  turn- 
pike. 

A small  natural  water-course  enters  the  cemetery  near 
the  northwest  corner,  aud  runs  in  a southeasterly  direction 
through  the  grounds,  passing  out  near  the  main  entrance. 
Another  little  streamlet  runs  through  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  cemetery,  passing  out  near  the  main  entrance. 
Many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  transplanted  into  this 
cemetery.  An  Osage-orange  Ledge  extends  along  the  inside  j 
of  the  wall,  excluding  if  from  view  from  that  side.  The  j 
large  forest-trees  to  the  west  of  the  railroad  give  character  j 
to  the  foliage  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  ovme-  j 
tery. 

The  graves  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  in  curves  ! 
concentric  with  the  avenues  surrounding  the  respective  j 
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sections,  whicii  are  ccverc-i  v.atu  a compact  turf,  with  the  l 
grass  kept  constantly  neatly  cut. 

The  graves  are  marked  by  marble  headstones,  whereon  j 
are  inscribed  the  number  of  the  grave,  the  name,  and  the  | 
State  to  which  the  soldier  belong. d.  The  unknown  graves  | 
ore  designated  by  marble  blocks  with  the  number  inscribed  I 
thereon.  The  interments  arc  classified  as  follows,  viz  : 


Known. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

'White  Union  soldiers 

..  10,3S8 

3,50S 

13,800 

Colored  Union  soldiers 

403 

1,910 

Total  Union  soldiers... 

..  1 

3,971 

15,800 

Employees 

703 

29 

732 

Total  interments 

..  12,538 

-1,000 

16,538 

The  bodies  were  removed 

from  the 

place  ox 

origin  a 

lerment, — viz.,  from  the  burying-grounds  around  Nash- 
ville, wherein  were  buried  the  dead  from  the  general  hos- 
pitals in  that  city,  from  the  battle-fields  near  by  and  at 
Franklin,  from  Gallatin,  Bowling  Green,  Cave  City,  and 
many  other  places  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  number 
of  interments  this  is  the  second  largest  National  cemetery  in 
the  country.  Much  labor  and  money  has  been  expended 
in  grading  and  laying  off  the  grounds,  planting  choice 
trees  and  shrubbery,  which,  under  the  direction  of  a skillful 
engineer,  has  rendered  the  grounds  very  attractive,  and 
which  is  enhanced  every  year  by  the  growth  and  increase 
of  tire  foliage. 

Ed.  M.  Main  is  the  superintendent. 

Confederate  Cemetery. — In  1SG9  the  Ladies’  Memorial 
Society  of  Nashville  purchased  a burial-ground  in  the 
centre  of  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  for  the  Confederate 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  battles  about  Nashville.  It  occu- 
pies a pretty  hillock,  with  a natural  slope  on  every  side. 
The  design  is  artistic.  In  the  centre,  or  crest,  is  a monu- 
mental circle,  sixteen  feet  square,  reserved  for  an  obelisk. 
Thirteen  rows  of  graves  encircle  this  square,  with  four 
avenues  from  the  centre,  leading  out  north,  south,  east, 
and  west.  The  grave-rows  are  short  in  the  centre  and 
increase  in  length  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle. 
The  first,  six  inner  rows  contain  remains  of  soldiers  from 
other  States;  in  the  seventh  row  begin  graves  of  the 
“ Unknown,”  while  the  outer  rows  contain  the  bodies  of 
fallen  Tennesseeans.  About  fourteen  hundred  bodies  are 
interred  there. 

Old  Catholic  Cemetery. — The  old  Catholic  Cemetery  is 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  on  a portion  of  St. 
Cloud  Kill.  The  cemetery  is  about  six  acres  in  extent, 
hut  is  almost  filled  up, — virtually  has  been  closed. 

Mount  Calvary  Cemetery. — olouut  Calvary  Catholic 
Cemetery  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  immediately  north  of 
and  adjoining  Mount  Olivet.  It  comprises  a beautiful 
tract  of  fifty  acres,  purchased  in  1 865  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Since  then  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  anu  is 
now  exceedingly  attractive.  It  is  under  the  management 
of  a supervising  committee  from  the  cathedral  congrega- 
tion, of  which  the  bishop  and  the  pastor  of  the  church  are 
ex-off  cio  members. 

Mount  Ararat  (Colored)  Cemetery  is  located  two  miles 
out  on  the  Murfreesboro’  pike.  It  was  opened  in  1863  by 
an  association  of  colored  citizens,  governed  by  a beard  of 
trustees.  The  cemetery  has  ten  acres,  and  co.-t  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Hebrew  Cemetery  is  two  units  north  of  the  city, 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cecilia  Academy.  It  is  about  two 
acres  in  extent. 

EDO  E FIELD.' 

District  No.  17.  which  lately  contained  the  city  of  Ed.e- 
field,  'V.is  formed  from  the  old  Eighteenth  Di.-uietin  1S*»J. 


HON.  CLEMENT 

Hon.  Clement  Woodson  Nauee,  third  son  of  William  H.  and 
Elizabeth  V.  Nance,  was  born  March  26.  1811,  in  Davidson  Co., 
Tenn.  His  parents  were  native?  of  Virginia,  settling  in  Davidson 
in  1808,  where  they  engaged  in  farming.  Their  children  were  Mary 
Ann,  Josiah  C.,  Martin  F.,  Samuel  V.,  Susan  M.,  Clement  W.,  Eliza- 
beth V.,  William  L„  America',  Frederick,  Sicily,  and  Antoinette. 

William  H.  Nance  was  magistrate  and  chairman  of  the  County 
Court  in  Nashville  for  many  years;  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  . 

The  boyhood  ami  youth  of  C.  W.  Nance  were  spent  on  the  farm, 
attend  me  common  school  in  winter,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  nine- 
teen,  when  he  went  to  live  with  Dr.  V m.  Melee  to  study  mathematics, 
and,  at  the  doctor's  suggestion,  be  taught  a sort  of  select  school.  The 
next  year  he  taught  in  Arrington  Academy  as  principal.  The  fol- 
lowing two  years  he  spent  at-  Nashville  University,  devoting  himself 
to  the  higher  mathematics  and  study  of  the  classics.  Returning,  for 
the  next  two  years  he  conducted  the  Arrington  Academy,  and  then 
accepted  the  position  of  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the  Chickasaw 
nation.  At  the  end  of  one  and  one-half  years  he  returned  to  Tennes- 
see, and  took  charge  of  a school  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Davidson 
County,  near  Sulphur  Springs,  and  the  next  year  a position  in  the 
Robertson  Academy  was  tendered  him,  which  he  accepted. 

'In  1886  he  was  married  to  Ann  IX,  daughter  of  Henry  Avent,  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.  Their  children  have  been  Luoilla,  Narcissa.  Ann 
A deli  a,  Montgomery  B.,  Mary,  and  William  H. 

Clement  W.  Nance,  after  his  marriage,  bought  him  a home  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  Rutherford  County,  and  built  an  academy 
thereto.,  calling  it  the  Amo.-nian  Grove  Academy  . This  academy  he 
conducted  for  four  years,  it  becoming,  under  Mr.  Nance’s  management, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  schools  in  Tennessee.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  management  of  this  school  he  accepted  toe  position,  as  civil 
engineer,  to  survey  and  report  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  a route 
for  a great  central  turnpike  or  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Virginia  line,  at  a point  where  the  city  of  Briston  now  stands. 
Leaving  his  school  in  competent  hands,  he  entered  upon  h>s  arduous 
task,  which,  to  those  actual r ted  with  the  man,  it  will  he  superfluous 
to  add,  he  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  interested. 

in  ISH,  Mr.  Nance  sold  his  a auemy  to  Dr.  John  W.  Richard-on. 
and  commenced  the  life  of  a farmer  ami  tanner  on  property  purchased 
in  his  native  county  on  Mill  . if  re  he  was  elected  justice  «f 
the  peace,  and  .moil  after  a|  noiuted  by  the  County  Court  one  of 
the  three  justices  to  hold  “ Quorum  1 \iurt."  In  he  v as  e'ceted 

to  the  Legislature,  nni  rented  -me term,  t bout  this  t in,  he  engaged 
with  James  Matlock  In  the  grocery  business  on  Market  -tint,  o n 
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tlnuing  two  years.  Two  charters  having  been  granted  to  rival  com- 
panies for  a rail.- tad  from  Nashville  to  Franklin,  the  hr.t  c'npary 
filing  a survey  to  have  the  right  of  way,  the  survey  the 

companies  w as  entrusted  to  Mr.  Nance,  who  secured  right  of  way  f . r 
his  employers  by  filing  the  first  survey. 

Between  the  years  184i>  end  1866.  Mr.  Nance  was  fire ■ , .-n em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  different  turnpikes  leading  from  Nasi. vide  . 
made  estimates  on  their  costs,  ami  superintended  the  con.dru-rivu 
the  White's  Creek,  Loulzvii'c-  Branch  or  Dickinson,  Br:c  chji  ;h 
Middle  Franklin  or  Granny  White.  Richland  or  Hiirdin.T  il.,,3- 
borough,  -iiid  others.  I~  1 ■■■.'■  2 he  built,  in  company  with  hi-  st  n-in- 
iaw,  Woodward,  and  James  Ilergan,  the  first  t ,vo  miles  of  the  Ten  ness? . 
and  Alabama  Railroad  from  Nasirdllo. 

About  this  time  the  first  step-  were  taken  in  the  organization  r.fi 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery  Corporation.  In  18.15,  Mr.  Nance  • 
in  the  real-estate  business  in  Nashville,  in  company  with  hi-  r-zi-'z- 
law.  Mr.  Woodward,  which  they  conducted  until  the  breaking 
the  war.  In  1366,  Mr.  Nance,  in  company  with  four  other  gevl.-v  n, 
bought  the  Beunu.  Vista  turnpike  and  ferry,  and  i:i  a few  year-  Mr 
Nance,  bv  purchase,  became  sole  owner,  paying  therefor  ti.lrteec. 
thousand  dollars.  During  the  same  year  the  White's  Creek  rurri  ike 
was  sold  at  public  sale  to  f . V.  Nance  and  E.  H.  Chi’-ir:*? 
latter,  at  the  close  of  the  war  -e'ling  to  Cl.  x .1  -til,  whose  in'  z -t  Mr. 
Nance  bought,  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  road. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mr.  Nance  moved  from  N e 
the  north  side  of  the  Cumbcriau  I R ver.  on  the  Bums  Vi?:.'  r .::;r  Me. 
Ho  had  opposed  seco-sion  in  z\  cry  war,  tk  cling  that  it  w i ra;r 
the  country , ancl  made  at  every  opportnuitv  speeches  in  fat  ■ : 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  repair  : hi? 
turnpikes.  This  occupied  him  till  1 -6!'.  and  cost  aim  nca:  y tV  -y 
thousand  l-dlav?,  the  roads,  however,  earning  di  ring  that  ..- 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  From  1 lie  beginning  of  l ~ . • *.  : ,e 

close  of  ISM'  considerable  trouble  was  made  by  person?  who  y 

allowed  M r.  Nance  to  p root  cl  so  long  as  i.h<  y thought  id  - 1 r.  - ■ - 
in  these  turnpikes  would  be  of  no  profit  i > him:  'out  who:  ••  '•  '..:w 
a; 'parent  that  they  wet u a good  investment  and  likely  to  ami  - r . .-  r • 
ably  profitable,  it  caused  them  much  linw.-ine-s.  Many-  > ?-e 
instituted  with  a view  to  compel  Mr  Nam  ■ i a!  \r  loc  f 
prise  of  restoring  these  road?,  aiol,  id  com-.'".  lining  hi-  i 
These  .-•lii?  were  .aluic.-t  invarcd-ly  drel  !>■  ! Mr.  N i 
Throughout  this  trying  time  Mr.  Nance  • course  wz-  u.  ■ 
though  firm : notwithstanding  he  was  made  me  remp.vr'  -t 
grossest  a !•  vis*',  he  never  allowed  himself  to  return  it,  sc- . - .o  • 

•o  know  and  t ilo  his  duty  to  all.  without  tHmise  to  any. 
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j B.  F.  WOODWARD. 


B.  F,  Woodward  was  born  March  2,  1826.  in 
that  part  of  Davidson  which  is  now  Cheatham 
County. 

His  father  was  born  in  Virginia,  near  Petersburg, 
married  early  in  life  Miss  Susan  Epps,  and  removed 
in  1801  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  their  five 
children  were  born.  Fie  followed  the  vocation  of 
farming,  and  was  known  far  and  near  as  a most 
thrifty  husbandman. 

He  married  for  his  second  wife  Hannah  Bur- 

I 

nett,  of  Davidson  County.  Their  children  were 
fifteen  in  number,  B.  F.  being  the  fourth  child  of 
this  union.  Thirteen  of  these  children  reached 
maturity. 

B.  F.  Woodward  was  reared  a farmer,  but  at  the 


age  of  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a tanner  and 
j became  master  of  that  branch  of  industry.  In  1852 
l;e  embarked  in  the  boot-and-shoe  trade.  He  and 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  C.  W.  Nance,  built  three 
miles  of  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Railroad.  Mr. 
Woodward  afterwards  became  surveyor  of  land,  and 
was  county  surveyor  for  four  years.  Jan.  16,  1872, 
he  was  elected  superintendent  of  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery. 

April  16,  1851,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucilla 
S.,  daughter  of  Hon.  0.  W.  Nance.  Their  children 
have  been  fourteen  in  number,  nine  of  whom  are 
living, — viz.,  Benjamin  C.,  Eugenia  E„  John  O., 
Lucilla  S.,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Lizzie  II.,  Walter  B., 
Charles  W.,  and  Ivatie. 


CUT  OF  NASHVILLE. 
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Its  boundary- line,  as  first  established  in  that  year,  began 
“ on  the  Cumberland  River  where  the  late  John  P.  Shelby’s 
and  N.  Hobson’s  lands  come  to  that  river,  and  thence  north 
with  the  line  of  these  lands  to  the  line  of  W.  Finn  and  W. 
M.  Cook  ; thence  west  to  White’s  Creek  turnpike;  thence 
with  that  road  to  the  Brick  Church  turnpike,  and  with 
the  same  to  Page’s  Branch  ; thence  down  Page’s  Branch 
to  Cumberland  River;  and  thence  up  that  liver  to  the 
place  of  beginning.”  The  polling-place  for  elections  in  the 
district  was  ordered  at  Davidson’s  store. 

As  most  of  this  district  subsequently  became  the  city  of 
Edgefield,  and  remained  under  that  corporate  name  till  its 
annexation  to  Nashville  iu  February,  1SS0,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  city. 

The  original  village  or  settlement  was  located  on  lands 
belonging  to  the  farm  of  Dr.  John  Shelby,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers;  and  this  chapter  will  be  read  by 
many  whose  boyhood  days  wrere  spent  in  hunting  in  the 
woods  which  then  covered  the  laud  on  which  we  now  find 
palatial  residences. 

In  the  olden  time  the  old  Shelby  mansion  stood  where 
McClure’s  Hall  now  stands,  on  Woodland  Street,  and  which 
was  standing  there  in  1855,  but  was  torn  down  about  that 
time,  and  many  of  the  identical  brick  of  the  old  house  are 
now  in  the  residence  of  Gen.  George  J.  Stubblefield,  on 
the  corner  of  Minnick  and  Russell  Streets.  On  the  lfith 
day  of  May,  1843,  Dr.  Shelby  made  a deed  of  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  old  Planters’  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and 
William  L.  Foster  was  made  the  trustee.  This  deed  cov- 
ered six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres,  and  began  at  a point 
opposite  the  water-works  in  this  city.  The  deed  also  em- 
braced a number  of  negroes,  horses,  and  some  personal 
property,  and  also  some  real  estate  iu  the  city  of  Nashville, 
all  of  which  was  to  secure  the  sum  of  sixty-four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents. 

Iu  1852  the  land  lying  between  Fatherland  Street  and 
Shelby  Avenue,  and  running  east  and  west  from  Barrow  to 
Oak  Street,  was  laid  off  into  fifty  lots,  and  the  large  tract 
of  ground  between  Fatherland  Street  and  the  Gallatin 
Pike,  from  the  river  to  Oak  Street,  had  not  even  been  laid 
out  in  lots,  and  about  the  only  house  iu  that  whole  tract 
was  Dr.  Shelby’s  home  place,  that  embraced  the  entire 
ground  lying  between  Embankment  Street  and  Oak  Street, 
and  between  Fatherland  Street  and  the  Gallatin  Pike;  and 
at  that  time  Russell  Houston,  Dr.  Buchanan,  F.  K.  Zolli- 
coffer,  and  Mr.  Rockway  owned  nearly  ail  the  land  from 
Oak  to  Minnick  Street. 

It  was  in  November  or  December,  1854,  that  Mr.  A. 
V.  S.  Lindsley,  then  and  now  a prominent  real-estate 
agent,  had  a public  sale  of  the  lots  which  had  been  laid 
out  by  Dr.  Shelby,  and  iu  a sale  lasting  two  days  Mr. 
Lindsley  sold  about  eighty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  real 
estate,  some  of  the  lots  selling  for  as  much  as  thirty  dollars 
per  foot,  while  the  average  price  was  about  ten  dollars  per 
foot.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  prior  to  this 
sale  Dr.  Shelby  had  paid  the  debt  of  sixty  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  ninety-four  emits 
included  in  the  deed  of  trust  made  to  the  Planters’  Bapk 
iu  1813. 


The  following  communication  from  cx-Governor  Neil!  S. 
Brown  to  the  editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner  shows  how 
Edgefield  obtained  its  name  : / 

“ To  tee  Editor  op  tee  Banner  : 

1 

“ In  the  fall  of  1848,  when  I first  purchased  and  settled 
on  the  place  I now  occupy,  there  were  but  two  houses  be- 
tween me  and  the  river  south  of  Main  Street, — one  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Minnick,  where  Mr.  Sheppard  now  lives, 
and  the  other  the  residence  of  Dr.  Shelby.  On  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street  the  old  Nichols  house  stood  solitary 
and  alone,  and  it  is  still  there,  after  all  these  generations. 
On  the  south  side  there  was  an  unbroken  forest  of  stately 
poplars  and  elms,  still  standing  as  they  had  stood  in  the 
days  of  the  early  settlements,  and  stretching  on  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  river.  North  of  me  were  the  residences 
and  settlements  of  Dr.  McFerrin  and  John  McGavoek, 
separated,  however,  and  obscured  by  a dense  forest  on  my 
own  place,  but  which,  alas ! has  disappeared  under  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  Beyond  the  premises  of  McFerrin  and  Mc- 
Gavock  was  a beautiful  woods,  forming  a graceful  crescent 
or  circle.  The  whole  settlement,  as  it  was  then,  formed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  I ever  beheld.  Art  had 
done  but  little,  but  nature  had  done  her  utmost,  and  made 
it  a most  charming  retreat.  It  was,  in  fact,  a ‘lovely  vil- 
lage of  die  plain.’ 

“ Some  short  time  after  I settled  there,  I met  one  day 
casually,  at  my  spring,  several  of  my  neighbors.  Among 
them  I can  recall  Dr.  Pitts,  Gen.  Clements,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
son. Some  one,  I think  Dr.  Pitts,  raised  the  question  of 
selecting  a name  for  our  village,  for  it  was  then  bearing  an 
appellation  not  very  complimentary  to  its  dignity.  I was 
called  upon  first  Looking  over  the  scenery  in  view,  and 
observing  the  graceful  curve  of  the  woods  around  the  dis- 
tant fields,  I was  struck  with  the  name  of  ‘ Edgefield,'  and 
it  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  name  has  come  on 
down  to  the  present  day,  and  will  prolrabiy  continue 
through  the  indefinite  future.  _ 

“ The  physical  features  of  our  town  have  undergone  a 
change  since  that  day  equal  to  that  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  art.  Houses  and  streets  have  usurped  the  place  of  com- 
mons and  paths.  A busy  hive  has  occupied  a solitude. 


Then  1 knew  every  inhabitant  of  the  village. 


f 

i.  U'v 


not  know  the  fourth  of  them.  Long  may  it  live,  and 
flourish,  and  prosper! 

“Neill  S.  Brown.” 


WET. MORE'S  ADDITION. 

! 

What  was  then  known  as  North  or  Lower  Edgefield 
was  laid  off  into  lots  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee  in 
I84t>,  and  about  January,  1847  M.  TA  . Wetmore  purchased 
: from  the  Union  Bank  one  hundred  and  forty-throe  acres, 
i and  proceeded  to  put  it  on  the  market,  an  1 commenced  sell- 
! ing  lots  there  iu  the  fall  of  1347.  About  the  fii^t  purchase 
was  that  made  by  D.  B.  Hicks,  who  bought  iu  October, 
1 - 47,  four  and  ouc-ludf  acres  on  Spring  Street,  for  tW" 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre,  on  ■ two, ' htv  , 
! and  four  years’  time,  and  he  may  bo  said  to  hive  been  the 
j pioneer  settler.  We  state  those  tacts  to  show  the  difference 
i between  the  price  of  real  estate  then  and  now. 
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SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

This  magnificent  structure  was  built  in  1850.  It  was 
seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  was  oue  hundred  and  ten  feet 
above  low-water  mark.  The  architect  was  the  late  Col.  A. 
IIeiman.  The  contractor  was  M.  D.  Field,  who  was  a 
brother  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  Atlantic  Cable  fame.  The 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Confederate  troops  Jan.  18, 
18(52,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1866.  The  building  of  this 
bridge  gave  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  Edgefield,  making 
desirable  a large  body  of  land  which  was  not  so  well  reached 
by  the  old  bridge,  which  crossed  at  the  Gaiiatiu  pike. 

The  Nashville  Banner  of  Nov.  13,  1852,  contained  the 
following  advertisement,  which  we  reprint,  as  showing  the 
connection  between  the  building  of  the  suspension-bridge 
and  the  sale  of  lots. 

“ BUILDING  LOTS  FOB  SALE. 

“ There  are  still  several  beautiful  building  sites  unsold  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  neighborhood  of  lots  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Houston,  Buchanan,  Ramsey,  Campbell,  Plater,  Bang,  ZolHeoflbr, 
Morrow,  Hutchinson,  McEwen,  McDonald  and  others.  The  street 
leading  to  Fatherland  Street,  from  the  embankment  of  the  wire 
bridge,  shall  be  raised  above  high-water  mark  by  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber nest.  ., ...  „ 

“WASHINGTON  B ARROW. 

Edgefield,  being  beautiful  !y  sit  uated  opposite  Nashville, 
upon  a drift  or  glacial  soil,  with  pure  water  and  healthy 
country  air,  and  united  to  the  former  by  a fine  wire  bridge 
spanning  the  Cumberland,  naturally  invited  settlers  and 
drew  many  of  the  business  men  and  well-to-do  families  of 
Nashville  to  establish  their  homes  there.  Tradesmen,  gro- 
cers, retail  dealers,  aud  manufacturers  settled  in  the  place, 
schools  sprang  up,  and  churches  were  built.  Thus  Edgefield 
became  in  a few  years  a beautiful,  thriving,  busy  suburban 
hamlet,  with  a rapidly-increasing  population,  with  the  vari- 
ous institutions  which  constitute  a refined  and  well-ordered 
community,  and  with  her  proportion  of  intelligent  progres- 
sive and  professional  men.  The  history  of  her  churches 
and  schools  is  given  under  the  general  heads  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  educational  matters  in  another  place. 

INCORPORATION  OF  EDGEFIELD. 

On  the  2d  day  of  January,  1869,  in  pursuance  of  a pe- 
tition from  citizeus  residing  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Seventeenth  Civil  District  of  Davidson  County,  and  the 
order  of  the  County  Court  of  said  county,  made  upon  the 
presentation  thereto  of  said  petition,  an  election  was  held 
within  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  said  petition  and  order, 
and  the  corporation  of  Edgefield  inaugurated  by  the  elec- 
tion of  W.  A.  Glenn,  Frank  Sharp.  J.  S.  Woodford,  G.  J. 
Stubblefield,  Harvey  Campbell,  A.  G.  Sanford,  and  Joseph 
C.  Guild  as  aldermen,  who  met  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1869,  aud  organized  by  electing  W.  A.  Glenn  mayor,  aud 
James  T.  Beil  recorder. 

We  give  the  following  list  of  mayors  and  recorders  down 
to  the  date  of  annexation  of  Edgefield  to  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville- : 

Mayors. — Hon.  W.'  A.  Glenn,  1869  ; Hon.  Jacksou  B. 
White,  1870;  Hon.  W.  A.  Glenn,  1S71  ; Hon.  W.  P. 
Marks,  1872;  Hon.  W.  A.  Glenn,  1873:  Hon.  J.  N. 
Brooks,  1S74-75;  Hon.  Albert  S.  Williams,  1876-77  ; 
Hors.  Samuel  M,  Wene,  1878-80. 


Recorders. — dames  T.  Bell,  1869-75  ; W.  M.  Brown, 
1875-76;  John  L.  Stubblefield,  1877— SO. 

STREET  RAILROADS. 

The  Edgefield  Street  Railroad  Company  was  organized 
Oct.  1 , 187 1 . In  November,  1871,  the  company  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  road,  and  put  the  first  car  on  the  track 
Jan.  23,  1872.  It  was  in  January,  1872,  that  the  company 
made  the  celebrated  raid  on  the  Bridge  Company,  aud  laid 
their  track  on  the  bridge  embankment.  On  the  first  day 
of  May,  1872,  the  first  car  was  driven  across  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge, the  ears  having  previously  run  to  the  northern 
end  of  the  bridge.  Nothing  that  has  ever  started  in  Edge- 
field  has  done  so  much  to  develop  the  town  as  this  road, 
which  is  a great  public  benefit.  It  is  the  first  road  run- 
ning into  Nashville  that  adopted  and  maintained  the  fivc- 
cent  fare.  The  track  is  about  oue  and  a half  miles  in 
length,  with  three  switches,  and  they  run  four  cars,  one 
leaving  the  terminus  every  fifteen  minutes. 

The  North  Edgefield  aud  Nashville  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1879.  J.  W.  McFerrin 
is  president,  and  Albert  S.  Williams  secretary. 

Edgefield  made  rapid  strides  in  manufactures,  and  now 
| has  in  operation,  a bucket-factory,  a box-factory,  a furniture- 
manufactory,  a pump-factory,  a saddle-tree  manufactory, 
and  three  saw-  and  planing-mills.  The  late  city  contains 
the  round-house  and  two  shops  of  the  Louisviiie  and  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern  Railroad. 

ANNEXATION  TO  NASHVILLE. 

An  act  authorizing  the  citizens  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  annexation  passed  the  Legislature  Dec.  23,  1879.  The 
vote  was  taken  Feb.  6,  1880,  resulting  as  follows:  For 

annexation,  498;  against,  482  ; majority  in  favor,  16. 

Edgefield,  as  an  incorporated  city,  contained  six  wards  ; 
after  the  annexation  it  was  divided  into  three  wards,  now 
known  as  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  wards  of  the  city  of 
Nashville. 

NASHVILLE  CENTENNIAL. 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  settle- 
; ment  of  the  City  of  Nashville  was  celebrated  in  this  city 
| from  April  23d  to  May  29,  1880,  inclusive,  and  was  in 
i every  respect  a grand  .success.  It  was  inaugurated  and 
j carried  out  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Tennessee  Historical 
j Society,  whose  first  meeting  to  discuss  and  arrange  the  pru- 
j liminaries  was  held  April  24,  1873.  From  that  date  for- 
j ward  till  the  close  of  the  brilliant  and  successful  undertak- 
ing, the  society,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  citi- 
! zens,  and  the  various  committees  were  busily  at  work  or- 
| ganizing  and  preparing  for  the  celebration. 

The  officers  of  the  Nashville  Centennial  Commission 
were  as  follows.  Dr.  T.  A.  Atchison,  President;  S.  Y. 
Caldwell,  Recording  Secretary  : R.  A.  Campbell,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ; William  M.  Duncan,  Treasurer;  The- 
odore Cooley,  Assistant  Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
I ors — each  director  being  chairman  of  a sub-committee — 
I was  as  follows:  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Capt.  William  Stoek- 
j ell,  Hon.  M.  B.  Howell,  Dr.  George  S.  Blackie,  J.  L. 
1 V eakley,  Esq.,  A.  G.  Adams,  Esq.,  Col.  J.  J'.  McGuire, 
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Anson  Nelson,  Esq.,  lion.  T.  A.  Kerclieval,  Hon.  Pitkin 
C.  Wright,  Gen.  John  F.  Wheless,  Gen.  B.  F.  Cheatham, 

S.  Y.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Hr.  J.  II.  Curry,  Hon.  J.  C.  Guild, 
Gen.  Gates  P.  Thruston,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cole. 

The  officers  of  the  Exposition  Board  were  as  follows: 
William  Stocked,  Chairman;  M.  B.  Howell,  Assistant 
Chairman  ; K.  A.  Campbell,  Secretary ; Dr.  G.  S.  Bluckie, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  L.  Weakley,  Treasurer.  The 
chairmen  of  the  various  Exposition  Committees  were  : Wil- 
bur P.  Foster,  Dr.  J.  M.  Salford,  B.  J.  McCarthy,  II.  E. 
Jones,  R.  A.  Campbell,  James  A.  Thomas,  Theodore  Coo- 
ley, W.  J.  Johnson,  D.  C.  Scales,  M.  B.  Howell,  D.  F. 
Wilkin,  B.  G,  Wood,  William  Porter,  J.  II.  Wilkes,  and 
James  S.  Ross. 

The  more  important  features  of  the  celebration  were  the 
grand  centennial  procession,  Saturday,  April  24,  1SS0  ; the 
oration  at  the  Capitol,  Slay  20th ; the  grand  military  dis- 
play and  competitive  drill  for  the  week  commencing  May 
17th,  in  which  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  premiums  were 
awarded  to  the  best  drilled  companies.  The  imposing  na- 
tional feature  of  the  celebration  was  the  unveiling  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Thursday,  May 
20,  1880.  There  were  other  salient  features,  such  as  his- 
torical addresses,  discourses  on  education,  etc.,  delivered 
from  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  celebra- 
tion, and  a grand  display  of  fire-works  surpassing  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  witnessed  in  the  South.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  admission  fee  charged  on  the  occasion, 
more  than  four  thousaud  people  gathered  iu  the  inclosure 
of  Gen.  Peter  Tracy,  between  Vine  and  Spruce  Streets,  to 
witness  the  display,  which  was  furnished  by  Professor 
Jackson,  of  Philadelphia.  The  programme  printed  below 
was  entirely  and  successfully  carried  out. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Flight  of  rockets,  with  crimson,  emerald,  sapphire, 
gold  and  silver  stars,  rain  and  serpents. 

2.  Brilliant  illumiuation  with  colored  fires. 

3.  Star  of  Nashville,  decorated  with  the  national  colors, 
red,  white,  and  blue;  in  the  centre  a superb  crimson  and 
emerald  scroll. 

4.  Discharge  of  a bomb  of  a thousand  stars,  making  an 
immense  shower  of  silver. 

5.  Enchanted  ring,  or  serpents’  dance,  commencing  with 
revolving  fires  of  ruby,  amethyst,  emerald,  and  jessamine, 
encircling  a silver  serpent-dance. 

6.  Twin  asteroids,  reaching  a great  altitude,  and  floatiug 
away  in  the  heavens,  changing  colors  in  their  course. 

7.  Liberty  tree,  beginning  with  a mutating  centre  of  car- 
mine, purple,  and  gold,  suddenly  developing  into  a magnifi- 
cent tree  of  golden  foliage. 

8.  A huge  shell  bursting  into  a shower  of  molten  gold. 

9.  Star  of  Washington,  opening  with  a revolving  centre 
of  Chinese  and  jessamine  fires,  illuminated  with  ruby  and 
emerald,  and  changing  to  a brilliant  flaming  star. 

10.  Flight  of  balloon  rockets,  carrying  stars,  changing 
from  emerald  and  ruby  to  amethyst  and  gold. 

11.  Pyric  gem,  with  a centre  of  carmine  and  emerald, 
transforming  to  a beautiful  gem  studded  with  rubies  and 
diamond's. 


12.  A variegated  bomb,  bursting  in  the  heavens  and 
forming  a great  cloud  of  red,  white,  and  biue  stars. 

13.  Bouquet.  This  beautiful  figure  started  with  a moss 
rose,  and,  after  many  pleasing  changes,  suddenly  unfolded 
into  a bouquet  of  Flora’s  choicest  treasures. 

14.  Flight  twin  parachutes  bearing  colors  of  great  beauty. 

15.  Great  Southern  Cross.  A magnificent  figure  begin- 
ning with  revolving  fires  of  ruby,  emerald,  and  sapphire, 
suddenly  bursting  into  a great  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which 
were  rosettes  of  various  colors. 

16.  Discharge  of  a shell  of  amethyst  and  emeralds  of 
great  brilliancy. 

17.  Italian  figure-piece.  From  a rich  centre  of  emerald 
and  carmine  appeared  a magnificent  figure  surmounted  by 
corruscations  of  great  brilliancy,  and  intersected  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires. 

18.  Flight  of  rockets,  with  floating  stars  of  charming 
colors. 

.19.  The  gem  of  the  evening,  rose  and  diamonds.  This 
figure  was  dedicated  to  the  ladies  of  Nashville,  It  com- 
menced with  a brilliant  revolving  centre  of  crimson,  unfold- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  pyrotechay. 

20.  Shell,  with  a thousand  ruby  and  emerald  stars,  filling 
the  heavens  with  sparkling  gems. 

21.  I’ortrai.t  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans.  This  unique 
figure  presented  a portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson,  surrounded 
by  the  rays  of  a brilliant  suu,  at  the  termination  of  which 
a huge  shell  cleaved  the  air,  making  a shower  of  precious 
gems. 

22.  The  cataract  of  Niagara.  A fiery  facsimile  of  the 
falls,  which  was  a decided  success. 

23.  Grand  allegory,  in  which  appeared  letters  studded 
with  stars, — 

1780.  | Xj.snvn.LT:,  May  20.  | 1SS0. 

In  the  ceutreand  above  the  letters  waved  the  starry  banner, 
while  to  the  right  and  left  appeared  revolving  globes  repre- 
senting tli e Old  and  New  World.  The  whole  intervening 
space  was  filled  with  streams  of  prismatic  fire,  aod  in  the 
heavens  above  shells  exploded  in  quick  succession,  forming 
a great  jewel  cloud.  When  this  scene  of  beauty  faded 
away,  suddenly  there  rose  up  a huge  bouquet  scattering 
pyric  gems  in  rich  profusion. 

MILITARY  COMPETITIVE  DRILL. 

The  military  week  of  the  Centennial  was  a most  brilliant 
affair,  especially  the  grand  review  and  awarding  of  prizes  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  May.  At  two  o’clock  there 
were  some  four  thousand  people  upon  the  fair-grounds. 
Gen  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  ex-Governor  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, Geu.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  Governor  A.  S.  Marks 
occupied  a carriage  in  front  of  the  amphitheatre  and  re- 
viewed the  troops.  The  artillery,  consisting  of  the  Bums 
Artillery,  Battery  A,  of  St.  Louis,  Battery  C,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Battery  A,  of  Louisville,  headed  the  column. 
Next  came  the  cavalry, — the  Nashville  Light  Dragoons. 
The  infantry  brought  up  the  rear  and  made  a fine  battalion, 
composed  of  the  following  six  companies:  Chickasaw  Guards, 
of  Memphis;  Company  Iv,  of  St.  Louis;  Rock  City  Guards 
and  Porter  Rifles,  of  Nashville;  the  Howard  Reserves,  of 
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Lebanon ; and  the  Sumner  Guards,  of  Gallatin.  The 
troops  were  marched  to  the  front  of  the  amphitheatre, 
there  halted  and  formed  in  line,  the  six  infantry  companies 
being  in  front,  the  artillery  on  the  right  iu  the  rear,  and 
the  cavalry  on  the  left  in  the  rear.  At  the  request  of  Gen. 
Whelsss,  chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  Brig.  Gen. 
Charles  W.  Squires,  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard,  com- 
manded the  review.  After  some  execution  of  the  manual 
of  arms,  Gen.  Wireless,  accompanied  by  Governor  Marks, 
who,  at  the  former’s  request,  was  to  confer  the  prizes,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  St.  Louis  battery  and  tied  upon  the  arm  of 
their  commander  the  blue  ribbon, — the  signal  of  victory; 
the  red  ribbon,  for  the  next  best,  went  to  the  New  Orleans 
battery. 

The  following  is  the  score  of  the  artillery  drill,  the  maxi- 
mum beiug  200  : 

1.  Battery  A,  Missouri  National  Guard  of  St.  Louis, 

I i C. 

2.  Battery  C,  Louisiana  Field  Artillery,  of  New  Orleans, 
169. 

3.  Battery  A,  Kentucky  State  Guards  of  Louisvilie,  145. 

Two  prizes  were  given  in  this  drill, — three  hundred 

dollars  to  the  first  and  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  second. 

The  cavalry  company  received  no  score,  as  they  had  no 
competitors.  They  received  the  prize  of  two  hundred 
dollars. 

The  infantry  were  next  visited  by  the  awarders.  Gov- 
ernor Marks,  arriving  iu  front  of  the  line,  addressed  them 
in  a few  words,  saying  that  while  the  highest  competition 
had  been  had  from  abroad,  yet  he  was  glad  to  see  that  Ten- 
nessee had  remembered  the  event  of  her  Centennial  year 
and  had  determined  to  maintain  the  military  honor  it  had 
so  often  wou.  He  concluded,  after  speaking  of  the  manly 
and  soldierly  bearing  of  the  troops  and  the  remarkable  ex- 
cellence of  the  drill,  and,  walking  to  the  front  of  the 
Chickasaw  Guards,  tied  the  blue  ribbon  on  the  arm  of  Capt. 
Carnes.  Capt.  McCoy,  of  the  St.  Louis  company,  was  then 
presented  with  the  red  ribbon. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Chickasaws  were  the 
company  who  had  sustained  the  reputation  of  Tennessee,  a 
storm  of  applause  arose  aud  continued  for  some  moments 
which  was  deafening.  The  high  place  of  Company  K was 
enthusiastically  cheered. 

The  following  is  the  score  of  each  company  participating 
in  the  drill,  the  maximum  being  5S0  : 


marching  column,  and,  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Squires,  began  the  march  of  review  past  the  carriage  con- 
taining Gen.  Johnston  and  the  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men. As  the  venerable  soldier  arose  from  his  seat,  raised 
his  hat,  and  exchanged  salutes  with  the  troops,  the  whole 
multitude  in  the  amphitheatre  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered 
him  en  masse , with  hats  off  and  waving.  The  review  made 
a splendid  military  pageant. 

MAY  20,  18S0. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  Centennial  was  on  this  day. 
We  give  below  a full  report  of  the  proceedings,  beginning 
with  the  formiug  of  the  grand  procession  and  closing  with 
the  final  ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson  statue 
at  the  Capitol.  The  following  account  is  from  The  Daily 
American  : 

The  opening  day  of  the  exposition,  four  weeks  ago,  saw 
a great  crowd  of  visitors,  hut  yesterday  there  were  vast 
multitudes  of  strangers  within  our  gates.  The  hotels  have 
been  crowded  for  a fortnight,  but  every  incoming  train  has 
swelled  the  number  already  here  until  nearly  half  the  houses 
in  the  city  have  been  thrown  open  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  Every  part  of  the  State  has  sent  its  quota. 
From  Carter  to  Shelby  large  delegations  have  come.  For 
the  last  three  days  the  streets  have  been  literally  jammed 
with  people  from  early  morning  till  midnight.  Early 
yesterday  morning  the  streets  were  thronged  to  a still 
greater  extent,  and  by  nine  o’clock  passage  along  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  was  almost  an  impossibility  to  any  but 
the  strong  and  persistent. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS. 

The  prominent  gentlemen  taking  part  in  the  procession 
met  at  the  Maxwell  House,  in  the  Union  Ticket-Office, 
where,  after  they  were  all  gathered,  they  were  placed  in 
carriages  by  Gen.  Thruston  in  the  following  order,  which, 
was  necessarily  somewhat  different  from  that  originally 
announced  : 

In  the  first  carriage  rode  Bishop  II.  N.  McTyeire,  Mr. 
Clark  Mills,  Hon.  John  F.  House,  and  Dr  T.  A.  Atchison. 

In  the  second  were  His  Excellency  Governor  A.  S. 
Marks,  His  Excellency  Governor  L.  P.  Blackburn,  ex- 
Governor  D.  W.  C.  Senter,  ex-Governcr  James  D.  Forcer. 

Next  came  the  carriage  containing  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johns- 
ton, Gen.  D.  C.  Buel,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Capt.  A.  J. 
Porter. 

In  the  fourth  carriage  rode  Hon.  John  C.  Burch,  Mayor 
T.  A.  Kercheval,  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  and  Hon.  T.  A. 
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By  this  score  the  Chickasaws  won  the  first  place,  Com- 
pany K,  of  St.  Louis,  the  second,  the  Porter  Rifles  the 
third,  and  the  Rock  City  Guards  the  fourth.  The  prizes 
for  the  infantry  drill  were  one  thousand  dollars  lor  the  first 
and  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  second. 

After  the  award  of  prizes  the  line  was  broken  into  a 


Hendricks. 

In  the  next  carriage  were  Maj.-Gen.  W.  J.  Behan,  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  Glynn,  Jr.,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  W.  Squires,  and 
Col.  John  D.  Scott,  all  of  the  State  National  Guard  of  Louis- 
iana, excepting  the  third  named,  who  is  of  the  Missouri 
State  National  Guard. 

Riding  in  the  seventh  carriage  came  Gen.  J.  P.  Xuckles, 
Col.  R.  E.  A.  Crotton,  Col.  F.  L.  Guenther,  Capt.  F.  E. 
De  Courcey. 

Next  rode  Col.  J.  P.  McGuire,  Dr.  W.  A.  Cheatham,  A. 
G.  Adams,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  members  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Directors. 
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Col.  Willoughby  Williams,  Gen.  Samuel  .11.  Anderson, 
Col.  .Jeremiah  George  Harris,  and  Col.  Thomas  EL  Hays, 
of  Kentucky,  were  in  the  nest  carriage. 

JACKSON’S  VETERANS. 

Succeeding  this  in  order  came  the  carriage  containing 
five  veterans  of  Jackson's  campaigns.  Their  names  are  as 
follows:  Capt.  William  Lovelady,  aged  eighty-two,  resident 
of  Morgan  County ; Corp.  Henry  Holt,  Sr.,  aged  eighty- 
three,  lives  on  Eden’s  Creek,  Davidson  Co. ; Enoch  H. 
Jones,  aged  eighty-two,  lives  in  Rutherford  County;  James 
Baxter,  aged  eighty-one,  Gibson  County;  Thomas  Reed, 
aged  ninety-two,  Jackson  Co.,  Ala.  All  of  these  served  in 
Carroll’s  brigade  except  Mr.  Jones,  who  served  in  Coffee’s 
brigade.  Mr.  Jones  was  in  every  battle  fought  during  the 
campaign  of  1814-15.  He  was  under  Capt.  Dick  Tate,  of 
Nashville.  Wednesday,  he  received  by  express  from  John 
Golden  a cane  cut  from  the  battle-field  of  New  Orleans, 
especially  for  him.  He  had  it  cut  for  presentation  to  the 
Historical  Society. 

These  carriages  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  corner  of  Spruce 
and  Broad,  and  waited  on  the  west  side  of  Spruce  till  the 
main  body  of  the  procession,  consisting  of  the  military,  ar- 
rived at  that  spot.  A great  mass  of  people  had  already  as- 
sembled on  the  corner  all  about  the  Exposition  building, 
and  when  the  advancing  military  came  up  Broad  Street 
the  crowd  became  so  much  greater  that  the  police  could 
with  difficulty  clear  the  way  sufficiently  for  the  carriages 
to  start  out  on  the  route  of  procession.  When  once  cleared 
it  was  necessary  to  ride  at  the  crowd  quite  often  to  keep 
the  way  open. 

THE  PROCESSION. 

As  soon  ao  the  carriages,  preceded  by  Duff’s  Band,  had 
got  past,  they  were  followed  by  Gen.  Wheless  and  his 
escort.  Riding  with  him  was  the  youthful  soldier,  B. 
Frank  Cheatham,  Jr.  After  these  came  several  carriages, 
following  which  the  Louisville  Artillery  led  the  military 
part  of  the  procession. 

After  these  came  the  Helicon  Band,  playing  a lively 
strain.  In  the  wake  of  the  band  came  Company  K,  of 
St.  Louis.  They  and  all  the  other  military  marched  four 
abreast. 

The  following  was  the  succeeding  order  of  the  procession  : 

Howard  Keserves  of  Lebanon. 

Summer  Guards  of  Gallatin. 

Porter  Rifies  of  Nashville. 

Gate  City  Guards  of  Atlanta. 

Rock  City  Guards  of  Nashville. 

Chickasaw  Guards  of  Memphis. 

Nashville  Light  Dragoons. 

Battery  A of  Louisville. 

St.  Louis  Light  Artillery. 

Battery  C,  New  Orleans. 

Burn’s  Tenucssee  Light  Artillery,  Nashville. 

Crescent  City  Guards  of  New  Orleans. 

Ambulance  Corps  of  New  Orleans. 

Carriage  containing  members  of  the  Rock  City  Guards 
and  Howard  Reserves. 

The  line  of  march  was  from  the  Exposition  builditi"  out 
Spruce  to  Demoubreuu,  thence  to  Vauxhall,  theuce  to 


j Broad,  thence  to  Spruce,  thence  to  Church,  thence  to  Vine. 

thence  to  Cedar,  thence  to  High,  thence  to  Church,  thence 
| to  Cherry,  thence  to  Union,  thence  to  College,  thence  to 
the  public  square,  around  the  public  square  to  Cedar,  theuce 
to  the  Capitol  grounds. 

No  sooner  had  the  procession  got  by  the  corner  going 
back  up  Spruce  than  the  crowd  closed  in,  and  as  the  column 
moved  towards  Church  a jostling,  pushing,  shoving  mass  of 
people  followed  closely  at  the  rear  towards  the  Capitol,  a 
great  many  trying  to  get  ahead  by  attempts  to  cut  their 
way  along  through  the  moving  mass  on.  the  pavement:;. 

In  every  part  of  its  march  the  procession  found  diffi- 
culty in  moving  on  account  of  the  great  crowds  massed  on 
the  pavements  and  extending  into  the  street. 

AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

On  reaching  tire  Capitol  the  procession  entered  the  mid- 
dle gate  on  Park  Street,  and,  taking  the  drive  around  the 
Capitol,  rode  past  the  speakers’  stand  on  the  east  side  of  the 
building,  all  the  gentlemen  in  carriages  alighting  and  going 
upon  the  stand.  The  military  proceeded  down  to  the  plaza 
on  which  is  located  the  statue,  where  they  formed  a guard 
j around  it,  keeping  clear  the  plaza,  so  as  to  afford  all  above 
| a view  of  the  statue. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  procession 
I was  enabled  to  reach  the  stand.  Such  a crowd  on  Capitol 
: Hill  lias  probably  never  before  been  witnessed  even  by  the 
| oldest  inhabitants.  The  eastern  half  of  the  grounds  was 
| fully  occupied.  Every  walk,  every  plot  of  grass,  every 
place  that  would  permit  space  to  stand  or  sit,  was  jammed. 

I The  steps  to  the  esplanade,  the  esplanade  itself,  the  small 
| outer  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  the  balcony  above,  the  roof 
j still  higher,  every  window,  and  even  the  narrow  abutment 


| balcony, — all  were  occupied  to  the  fullest  extent.  Looking 
from  the  stand  in  every  direction  was  a compact  mass  of 
humanity,  a great  sea  of  upturned  faces,  waved  to  and  fro 
as  if  impelled  by  some  “ vague  unrest.” 

As  before  said,  every  possible  place  of  sight  was  occu- 
pied. One  young  man,  seeking  a vantage  ground,  mounted 
I a ladder  in  the  balcony  and  with  elbows  on  his  knees  took 
in  all  the  proceedings.  Some  young  ladies  were  more 
anxious  than  prudent  in  standing  on  the  narrow  ledge 
already  spoken  of.  A great  many  tried  to  reach  the  stand 
in  order  to  get  good  seats,  but  the  police  stationed  around 
let  none  pass  without  badges  except  the  reporters.  They 
also  managed  by  dint  of  perseverance  to  keep  clear  the  place 
devoted  to  the  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Helicon  Band. 

THE  SPEAKERS’  STAND. 

Oli  the  stand  were  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Historical  Society’s  committee  in  charge  of 
j the  unveiling;  Richard  H.  Burrows,  correspondent,  and 
I Walter  Goter,  artist,  of  Frau/:  L<  site's  Illustrated  Hew*- 
: paper;  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of  Atlanta  ; Col.  E V* . 
j Cole;  Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket,  President  of  the  State  Board  f 
Health;  J)’-.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Health  Officer;  Dr.  T.  A. 

! Atchison,  President,  of  the  Board  of  Contnniu!  Direct:  rs  ■ 

| Capt.  John  Augustine,  of  New  Orleans;  C’apt.  Breotin- 
1 ridge  Viley,  Blackburn  Guatds,  Kentucky;  Bolling  Or- 
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don,  John  S.  Claybrook,  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Porter  Weakley; 
John  M.  Mayes,  of  Maury  County;  Col.  Dan.  F.  Cocke, 
Gen.  AY.  H.  Jackson,  Mayor  T.  A.  Kercheval ; Col.  John 
C.  Burch,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate ; Coi.  John 
I).  Scott,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First.  Brigade  Louisiana 
State  National  Guards;  Gen.  John  Glynn,  Jr.,  Commander 
of  the  First  Brigade  Louisiana  State  Guard  ; ex-Governors 
James  D.  Porter,  D.  W.  C.  Seuter,  and  Neill  S.  Brown; 
Maj.-Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  Maj.-Gen.  A\r.  J.  Behan,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  National  Guard ; Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston; Geu.  C.  W.  Squires,  Missouri  National  Guards; 
Gen.  W.  B.  Bate,  ex-Governor  Thomas  xA.  Hendricks, 
Thomas  H.  Hayes,  Bishop  II.  N.  McTyeire;  Governor 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky;  Judge  McLemore,  Geu.  S.  R. 
Anderson,  Governor  Marks,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  Col. 
John  F.  House  ; Capt.  Skipworth,  of  Battery  A,  St.  Louis  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  E.  A.  Grafton,  Capt.  F.  E.  De  Courcy,  and 
Capt.  F.  L.  Guenther,  New  Orleans. 

When  those  who  had  occupied  carriages  had  alighted  and 
were  conducted  to  the  stand,  the  Columbia  Helicon  Band 
played  “ Dixie,”  which  was  received  with  cheers.  Calls 
were  repeatedly  made  for  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  immense  assemblage  and 
acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a gracefel  bow,  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  vast  assemblage. 

The  crowd  next  called  for  Gen.  D.  C.  Buell,  who,  on 
passing  to  the  railing,  was  also  loudly  applauded. 

Ex-Governor  Hendricks  was  then  presented,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Atchison,  president  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Directors,  now  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  following 
address : 

“Fellow-Citizens:  As  president  of  the  Centennial 
Commission  I bid  you  all  a cordial  welcome  to  this  pa- 
triotic jubilee. 

“ It  is  a great  and  glorious  reunion  of  old  comrades  un- 
der the  flag  of  our  common  country,  and  of  those  who  honor 
and  revere  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

“ Here,  on  the  green  summit  of  our  acropolis,  and  beside 
our  classic  State  Capitol,  we  unveil  to  the  rising  sun  and  to 
the  admiring  gaze  of  his  countrymen  this  grand  equestrian 
statue  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  representing  him  on 
his  impatient  war-horse  as  he  reviewed  his  command  on  that 
memorable  January  morning  in  the  Crescent  City,  or  as  in 
the  lead  of  the  gallant  sons  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  he 
is  about  to  leap  to  that  great  victory  on  the  plains  of  Chal- 
rnette,  which  overwhelmed  the  flower  of  European  chivalry 
and  saved  the  fairest  city  of  the  South  from,  pillage. 

“ ‘ Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.’  Every  page'  of  his 
eventful  life  is  full  of  instruction  to  posterity.  He  speaks 
to  us  as  the  youthful  pioneer,  the  daring  frontiersman,  the 
gallant  soldier,  the  wise  statesman,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
kind  neighbor  and  faithful  friend.  It  was  his  favorite 
maxim  that  ‘ it  is  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  a patriot  to 
tread  firmly  the  path  of  duty’  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  a higher  power. 

“ It  was  the  light  of  this  sublime  principle  w hich  shone 
through  all  the  great  acts  of  his  life  and  nerved  him  to  a 


firm  resistance  to  wrong;  as,  for  example,  when  he  refused  to 
disband  his  destitute  Tennessee  troops  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home. 

“ When  he  disobeyed  orders  to  abandon  Fort  Strother, 
saying,  ‘ I shall  do  my  duty  and  retain  the  fort,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  I have  long  since  determined,  when  I die,  to 
leave  my  reputation  untarnished.'  AVe  see  the  same  prin- 
ciples guiding  his  action  iu  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law7  at  New  Orleans,  his  refusal  to  apologize  to  the  haughty 
French,  and  his  immortal  declaration,  ‘The  Union  must 
and  shall  be  preserved.’ 

“ In  these  and  similar  instances,  where  he  took  the  re- 
sponsibility in  great  emergencies,  the  verdict  of  a grateful 
and  admiring  people  has  been,  : Well  done,  thou  good  arid 
faithful  servant.’ 

“ Honor  and  gratitude  to  the  man  who  has  filled  the 
measure  of  his  country’s  glory ! 

“ In  conclusion,  fciiow-citizens,  I congratulate  you  on  the 
acquisition  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art  by  a gifted 
American  sculptor.  May  it  stand  here  for  ever,  an  inspira- 
tion to  that  lofty  patriotism  which  looks  only  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  a State. 

“'Here,  in  the  life-like  bronze  of  Mills, 

Shall  ride  on  rearing,  martial  steed 
The  hero  of  New  Orleans, 

Renowned  for  manj  a gallant,  dead, 

“ •'  The  noble  and  imperial  form, 

Posed  in  the  saddle  gracefully, 

As  shea  ho  led  our  fathers  o’er 
The  fields  of  glorious  victory.’  ” 

THE  PRAYER. 

Bishop  H.  N,  McTyeire  offered  the  following  prayer : 

“Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  wo  come  before 
Thee  this  day  in  the  multitude  of  Thy  mercy.  Thou  art 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  men  and  cf  angels.  Heaven 
is  Thy  throne  and  earth  Thy  footstool.  AVe  praise  Thee, 
O God  ; we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord. 

“ 1c  is  meet  and  right  that  we  should,  at  all  times  and  in 
everything,  set  Thee  before  us.  It  is  good  to  give  thanks 
unto  Thee,  and  to  pay  reverence  and  worship  to  Thy  holy 
name. 

“ Lord,  thou  hast  been  favorable  to  our  land.  In  bless- 
ing Thou  hast  blessed  us.  and  in  multiplying  Thou  hast 
multiplied  us.  Thou  hast  given  us  rest  oa  every  side,  and 
health  and  plenty.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant 
places;  yea,  we  have  a goodly  heritage. 

“ What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  bene- 
fits? Alay  Thy  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffer- 
ing lead  men  to  repentance.  A\Te  have  been  unthankful 
and  evil,  and  have  need  of  Thy  mercy.  We  have  sinned 
and  our  fathers  have  sinned  against  Thee.  Remember  not 
our  sins,  but  graciously  forgive;  and  incline  our  hearts  to 
keep  Thy  law. 

“ AVe  render  Thee  thanks  for  the  blessings  of  providence 
and  of  grace  which  have  been  over  this  people;  lor  the 
Church  of  God  which  was  early  planted  here,  and  has 
leavened  our  civilization  ; for  Christian  education  and  whole- 
some laws  and  wise  industries,  whereby  our  minds  are  eu- 
larged,  our  bodies  protected,  our  cures  lightened,  and  our 
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comforts  multiplied.  Especially  do  we  remember  that 
providence  which,  in  times  of  peril  and  danger,  has  raised 
up  judges  aud  rulers  for  us,  by  whom  we  have  been  deliv- 
ered from  our  enemies.  Hasten  the  day  when  men  shall 
learn  war  uo  more,  and  when  the  people  shall  celebrate 
only  the  victories  of  peace. 

“ May  it  please  Thee,  0 Lord,  to  continue  Thy  favor  to 
our  churches  and  schools,  to  our  fields  aud  flocks,  to  our 
lawgivers  and  magistrates,  to  our  commerce  and  labor. 
May  the  century  following  be  as  the  past,  and  more  abun- 
dant in  mercy  and  truth  and  justice,  and  iu  all  righteous- 
ness. Let  Thy  work  appear  uuto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy 
glory  unto  their  children. 

“ We  commend  to  Thy  benediction  this  multitude  and 
the  occasion  which  has  brought  them  together.  Be  pleased 
to  overrule  all  events  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  aud  of 
good-will  among  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth  and 
their  neighbors  who  are  joined  with  them  in  these  cere- 
monies. 

“ And  all  we  offer  and  ask  is  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen.” 

T1IE  ORATION. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Bishop  McTyeire’s  prayer.  Hou. 
John  F.  House,  the  orator  of  the  day,  was  introduced,  and 
after  the  applause  had  subsided  spoke  as  follows : 

“ The  nation  honors  itself  that  refuses  to  forget  the  men 
whose  lives  stand  as  the  representatives  of  its  character  and 
the  landmarks  of  its  history.  The  soldier  who  leads  its 
armies  to  victory ; the  statesmen  who  gives  it  wholesome 
laws  and  directs  its  policy  into  prosperous  channels;  the 
scholar  that  introduces  its  name  into  the  republic  of  letters 
and  the  circles  of  science,  and  the  poet  whose  lofty  strain 
commands  the  attention  of  mankind  to  the  anthem  of  its 
glory,  will  find  in  its  people  the  watchful  guardians  of  their 
fame  as  lung  as  the  land  shall  bear  men  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  and  achievements  of  those  who  have  led  in  its 
grand  march  to  greatness  and  renown.  Iu  a republic, 
many  of  whose  great  men  rise  from  the  masses  of  the 
people,  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  those  who  lead  and 
those  who  foliovv  is  not  easily  broken  as  long  as  the  leader 
is  true  to  his  high  trust.  He  but  gives  a tongue  and  a 
tone  to  the  spirit,  the  genius,  the  aspirations,  of  the  people 
who  stand  behind  him  as  the  reserves  of  his  strength  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  power. 

“ That  the  illustrious  man  whose  memory  we  have  this 
day  assembled  to  honor  and  perpetuate  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  whom  he  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
let  the  vast  concourse  attest  that  to-day  crowd  to  these  im- 
posing ceremonials.  Thousands  of  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  those  who  knew  him  and  honored  him  iu  other 
aud  earlier  years  gaze  to-day  with  pride  and  reverence 
upon  his  unveiled  statue. 

“More  than  a century  ago  Andrew  Jackson  first  saw 
the  light  iu  au  obscure  and  humble  cabin  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Between  then  and  uow  what  changes 
and  events  have  marked  our  history,  and  what  mighty 
memories  crowd  upon  the  mind  for  recognition  and  utter- 
ance as  we  survey  the  scene  before  us  ! 

“The  history  of  his  career  reads  more  like  the  thrilling 
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story  of  some  bold  hero  of  romance  than  the  achievements 
of  an  actor  in  the  real  battle  of  life.  The  days  of  his  boy- 
hood were  passed  amid  the  stormy  scenes  and  fierce  con- 
flicts of  the  American  Revolution.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  in  patriotism  from  the  men  who  fought  to  redeem 
the  pledge  of  life,  fortune,  and  sacred  honor,  which  was 
staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  momentous  struggle.  The 
clash  of  arms  formed  the  music  of  his  childhood,  aud  while 
yet  a mere  boy  he  assumed  the  duties  and  faced  the  dan- 
gers of  a soldier.  This  day  one  hundred  and  five  years  ago 
his  native  county  of  Mecklenburg  adopted  tno  first  declara- 
tion of  American  independence.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
that  immortal  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776,  which,  on  each 
recurring  anniversary  of  that  memorable  event,  is  read  in 
the  presence  of  our  people  as  the  canon  of  our  freedom. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  not  quite  eight  years  old  when  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  was  given  to  the  world.  It  was 
amid  such  high  and  hallowed  surroundings  as  these  that 
the  cradle  of  his  young  ambition  was  rocked..  It  was  from 
these  pure  fonts  of  patriotism  that  his  youthful  spirit  caught 
its  inspiration.  It  was  at  this  consecrated  altar  that  he  was 
anointed  for  the  great  work  that  lay  before  him  in  the 
coming  years.  In  his  long,  eventful,  and  wonderful  career 
he  was  always  true  to  these  lessons  of  his  youth  and  the 
vows  laid  upon  him  in  this  early  baptism  of  fire. 

“ After  reading  law  in  North  Carolina,  he  determined  to 
turn 'his  face  towards  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  Far 
West.  He  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  little  baud  of  heroes 
who  had  gathered  upon  this  Cumberland  bluff  and  were 
struggling  for  existence  with  the  wild  savage  that  crouched 
around  their  humble  homes  aud  thirsted  fur  their  blood. 
It  was  a long  way  then  from.  North  Carolina  to  this  setcle- 
! merit  on  the  Cumberland,  and  it  lav  through  an  almost 
pathless  wilderness,  where  the  stealthy  savage  lurked  to  im- 
pede the  encroaching  footsteps  of  civilization.  It  led 
through  dangers  to  a dangerous  place.  But  he  was  a man 
born  to  face,  not  to  fly  from,  danger.  And  why  should  he 
remain  longer  in  North  Carolina  ? The  ties  that  bound 
him  to  her  soil  had  been  rudely  severed.  Before  he  was 
born,  his  father  was  buried.  His  two  brothers  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and  his  noble  mother  had 
lost  her  life  in  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  country  cud 
her  kindred.  From  the  British  prison-ships  at  Charleston 
a cry  of  suffering  and  distress  from  the  imprisoned  patriots 
reached  the  neighborhood  where  she  lived.  Among  them 
were  some  of  her  relatives.  She  belonged  to  that  noble 
baud  of  heroic  women  of  the  Revolution  whose  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  our  suffering  country  should  consecrate  iu  our 
| hearts  the  liberties  which  they  so  largely  aided  in  securing, 
j and  make  the  very  name  of  woman  forever  sacred  iu  our 
j sight.  Mrs.  Jackson  determined  at  once  to  go  to  the  relief 
j of  the  suffering  prisoners.  She  had  just  bu lit d her  son 
I Robert,  who  died  from  disease  contracted  in  a British 
prison,  and  her  little  son  Andrew  was  still  feeble  from  a 
j disease  contracted  at  the  same  time  while  a prisoner  with 
! his  brother.  But,  in  eorupanv  with  two  other  noble  women 
J of  the  neighborhood,  she  set  out.  to  succor  the  prisoners.  It 
| was  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  Charleston,  but  these 
I heroic  women,  without  an  escort,  set  out  upon  their  pil- 
I grimage  of  mercy.  They  readied  Charleston  in  sailty, 
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gained  admission  to  the  prison-ships,  and  administered  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  their  distressed  and  suffering 
kindred  and  friends.  Mrs.  Jackson  never  again  saw  iter 
only  child,  whom  she  left  behind  her,  and  he  was  never 
again  to  catch  the  light  of  a mother’s  eye  or  enjoy  the 
hallowed  boon  of  a mother’s  sympathy  and  love.  She  con- 
tracted the  ship-fever,  and  soon  after  died  and  was  buried 
in  an  uukncwn  and  unrecorded  grave.  Such  a woman  was 
worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  such  a son.  Andrew  Jackson 
at  the  time  of  his  mother’s  death  was  nut  fifteen  years  old. 
Fatherless,  motherless,  brotherless,  moneyless,  could  any 
situation  be  more  forlorn  and  cheerless  than  that  which 
now  clouded  the  young  life  of  this  desolate  arid  stricken 
boy  ? Look  upon  him  then,  and  look  upon  this  scene  to- 
day. and  thank  God  for  a country  that  holds  out  her 
honors  to  all  who  have  the  heart  and  nerve  and  genius  to 
grasp  them. 

“ It  was  an  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  the  little  colony 
here  that  saw  Andrew  Jackson  added  to  their  number,  and 
the  people  among  whom  lie  cast  bis  lot  were  not  slow  in 
discovering  and  appreciating  bis  merit.  He  was  born  an 
orphan,  but  they  took  him  by  the  hand  and  stood  in  loco  pa- 
rentis during  the  struggles  of  bis  early  manhood.  He  was 
not  a man  to  remain  long  in  any  community  without  im- 
pressing himself  upon  its  people.  For  the  first  eight  or  ten 
years  after  his  arrival  he  was  engaged  in  practicing  bis  pro- 
fession and  discharging  the  duties  of  prosecuting  attorney,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  When,  in  1736,  a convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  Knoxville  to  frame  a constitution  for 
Tennessee,  preparatory  to  her  admission  into  the  Union,  we 
find  the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  associated  with  the  hon- 
orable names  of  John  McNairy,  James  Robertson,  Thomas 
Hardeman,  and  Joel  Lewis  as  one  of  the  five  delegates  that 
Davidson  County  sent  to  the  Knoxville  convention  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  future  State.  And  when  it  was  resolved 
by  the  convention  to  appoint  two  members  from  each  county 
to  draft  a constitution,  Judge  McNairy  and  Andrew  Jackson 
represented  Davidson  County  on  that  committee.  Soon  after 
the  formation  of  her  constitution,  Tennessee  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  and  her  name  was  enrolled  among  the  sis- 
terhood of  States.  Upon  her  admission  she  was  entitled 
to  only  one  Representative  in  Congress,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son  was  elected  by  the  people  to  that  position.  Crowned 
with  this  honor  of  the  young  commonwealth,  he  mouuted 
his  horse  for  an  eight-hundred-mile  journey  through  what 
was  then  little  better  than  a howling  wilderness,  to  Phila- 
delphia, to  represent  bis  people  in  the  national  councils. 
II is  "brief  career  as  a member  of  Congress  was  marked  by 
watchful  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and 
fearless  and  independent  action  on  all  measures  that  eauie 
up  for  consideration.  Before  his  term  as  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  expired  a vacancy  occurred  in  the 
Senate,  and  he  was  appointed  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a high  honor  to 
confer  upon  one  who,  less  than  ten  years  before  that  time, 
had  come  among  the  people  who  thus  honored  him  as  a 
briefless,  friendless  young  lawyer.  He  was  only  thirty  years 
old  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  These  high  posi- 
tions to  which  he  was  so  soon  elevated  after  his  arrival  here 
are  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  fact  that  he  bad  made 


a deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind  and  effected  a firm 
! lodgment  in  the  popular  heart.  Yet  be  was  not  a man  of 
any  great  learning  or  eloquence.  In  these  respects  he 
doubtless  bad  superiors  among  his  fellow-citizens, — men 
better  qualified  to  shine  in  all  these  positions  than  himself. 
But  there  was  that  about  him  which  marked  him  as  a man 
to  be  trusted  and  a leader  to  be  safely  followed,  and  the 
people,  with  that  keen,  intuitive  insight  into  the  real  char- 
acter of  public  men.  discovered  and  appropriated  it.  He 
seems  not  to  have  liked  the  duties  and  modes  of  procedure 
of  the  Senate.  It  is  nof  strange  that  lie  did  not.  In  a 
few  months  after  his  appointment  he  resigned  tiie  position. 
He  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have  risen  to  any  great 
eminence  in  that  body  if  he  bad  remained  a member  of  it. 
It  was  an  arena  unsuited  for  the  development  and  display 
of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  bad  endowed  him.  It  was 
simply  impossible  fur  him  to  consent  to  remain  in  a place 
where  he  could  hope  to  reach  and  maintain  nothing  more 
than  the  common  level  of  mediocrity.  It  was  wholly  for- 
eign to  his  nature  to  sit  down  quietly  and  day  by  day  watch 
his  iuteusc  individuality  sink  in  the  dead  sea  of  senatorial 
dignity.  Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  he  was 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  a seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The  people  seemed  unwilling 
to  dispense  with  his  services  altogether,  and  determined  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  labors  in  some  public  capacity.  No 
reports  of  bis  decisions  have  come  down  to  us,  as  the  first 
volume  of  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee  commences  with  the  decisions  of  Judge  Over- 
ton,  Jackson’s  successor.  That  Judge  Jackson  brought 
any  great  amount  of  law-learning  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  while  on  the  bench  cannot  be  safely  assumed, 
but  that  ne  displayed  a clear  judgment  and  a higu  sense  of 
right  cannot  be  fairly  questioned. 

“ Member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  a represen- 
tative in  Congress,  a senator  of  the  United  States,  a judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, — these  were  high  posi- 
tions, and  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  best  men  in  the 
State.  But  Jackson  had  not  yet  reached  the  theatre  where 
the  genius  with  which  the  God  of  nature  had  so  richly 
j endowed  him  could  fitly  expand  its  wonderful  power.  True, 

| on  a field  where  he  was  not  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel,  he 
| had  won  the  prize  of  honor  from  the  men  by  whom  he  was 
! surrounded.  But  these  positions  and  honors  did  not  possess 
j for  him  the  attractions  they  have  for  most  men,  and  their 
! uncongeniality  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  his  retiring  to 
| the  shades  of  the  Hermitage,  intending  thereby  to  shake 
hands  with  public  life  forever.  How  little  we  know  what 
j the  future  has  in  store  for  us!  If  this  conviction  of  his 
had  been  verified,  wo  would  not  be  here  to-day  engaged  in 
! these  august  ceremonies.  His  services  already  rendered  to 
j the  State  would  have  preserved  his  name  among  her  archives 
! and  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  but  few  save  the  students  cf 
her  liistory  would  have  known  that  such  u man  as  Andrew 
i Jackson  ever  lived. 

“ But  the  time  and  the  occasion  were  approaching  which 
| would  cal!  for  the  man,  and  in  that  call  the  mono  of  An- 
i drew  Jackson  would  be  heard. 

In  Jane,  18 id,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain. 

I Gen.  Jackson  (ho  had  been  elected  a major-general  of 
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militia)  tendered  his  services,  with  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  to  the  government.  Their  services  were  promptly 
accepted,  and  in  November  Governor  Blount  was  requested 
to  send  fifteen  hundred  men  to  reinforce  Gen.  Wilkinson 
at  New  Orleans.  The  Governor  at  once  issued  orders  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  the  work  of  preparation  commenced  to 
transport  the  troops  to  their  point  of  destination.  Jackson 
issued  to  his  troops  one  of  those  stirring  addresses  which, 
considering  the  times  and  circumstances  that  called  them 
forth,  whatever  critics  may  say  of  their  literary  merits,  are 
models  of  their  kind.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  his 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  instincts  and  character  of 
the  men  he  commanded  than  the  addresses  ho  issued  to 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  the  occasion  or  emergency  sug- 
gested. After  receiving  this  order  to  repair  with  his  troops 
to  the  reinforcement  of  Wilkinson,  he  was  all  animation, 
excitement,  and  energy.  By  the  7th  of  January  he  had 
everything  ready  to  leave.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:  ‘ I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I am  now 
at  the  head  of  two  thousand  and  seventy  volunteers,  the 
choicest  of  our  citizens,  who  go  at  the  call  of  their  country 
to  execute  the  will  of  the  government,  who  have  no  con- 
stitutional scruples,  and  if  the  government  orders  will  re- 
joice at  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on 
the  ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine, 
effectually  banishing  from  the  Southern  coasts  all  British 
influence.’  These  confident  and  enthusiastic  utterances, 
coming  from  some  men,  might  be  considered  as  mere  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  But  Andrew  Jackson  felt 
it,  and  meant  it  all. 

At  the  bead  of  two  thousand  choice  Tennesseeans ! At 
last  be  had  found  his  destined  element.  At  last  he  stood 
upon  a field  where  the  guerdon  of  deathless  fame  was  to 
be  won  and  the  garlands  of  immortality  were  to  be  gath- 
ered. At  last  he  planted  his  feet  upon  the  pathway  of 
glory,  and  every  instinct  of  his  nature  told  him  it  was  the 
road  that  destiny  had  marked  out  for  him  to  travel. 

lt  Soon  his  infantry  was  floating  down  the  Cumberland, 
and  bis  cavalry  was  on  the  march  through  the  country  to 
their  destination,  full  of  the  hope  and  patriotism  and  martial 
pride  that  burned  in  the  heart  of  their  leader.  But  this 
was  doomed  to  be  a brief  and  bloodless  campaign.  After 
Hull’s  surrender  the  government,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  direct  his  attention  to  the  Southern  coast,  thought 
it  advisable,  as  a precautionary  measure,  to  reinforce  the 
command  at  New  Orleans.  Hence  the  call  on  the  Gover- 
nor of  Tennessee  for  troops.  On  reaching  Natchez,  Gen. 
Jackson  was  commanded  to  halt  at  that  place  for  further 
orders.  The  contemplated  necessity  not  arising  which  had 
caused  the  government  to  call  these  troops  to  the  field,  an  j 
order  came  to  Gen.  Jackson  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  | 
disband  them.  This  seemed  a strange  order,  dismissing  j 
troops  five  hundred  miles  from  home,  without  pay,  without 
transportation,  or  any  provision  for  the  sick.  Now  was  dis- 
played that  iron  will,  that  promptness  and  readiness  to 
assume  responsibility,  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  Gen. 
Jackson  at  once  resolved  not  to  obey  the  order,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  dismiss  his  troops  in  a strange  country  with- 
out the  means  of  returning  to  their  homes,  hut  to  march 
them  hack  in  a Body  to  Tennessee,  lie  at  once  set  about 


providing  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  sick,  impress- 
ing whatever  he  needed,  and  giving  orders  on  the  quarter- 
master-general  for  payment.  Of  course  these  preparations 
required  the  incurring  of  a liability  for  a considerable 
amount  of  money.  He  well  knew  that  these  expenses,  in- 
curred not  only  without  the  authority  of  the  government, 
hut  in  disobedience  of  its  order,  would  fall  upon  him  per- 
sonally if  the  government  should  refuse  to  honor  his  draft ; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  a moment  on  that  account.  It  was 
no  spirit  of  insubordination  that  prompted  him  to  take  this 
course, — far  from  it.  lie  placed  too  high  an  estimate  upon 
the  value  of  discipline  to  he  swayed  hv  any  such  motive  as 
that.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  obey  that  order  without 
perpetrating  a gross  wrong  and  injustice  upon  the  brave 
men  who  had  followed  him  to  the  field,  and  he  determined 
not  to  be  a party  to  it  whatever  might  be  the  consequences 
to  him  personally.  Throughout  the  whole  march  he  was 
with  his  troops,  often  dismounting  and  giving  some  sick  or 
exhausted  soldier  his  horse  to  ride  while  he  trudged  along 
in  the  mud  with  his  men.  It  was  the  firmness  and  power 
of  endurance  displayed  on  this  long  march  that  caused  his 
soldiers  to  give  him  the  nickname  of  Old  Hickory. — an  ap- 
pellation which  he  proudly  wore  through  all  his  subsequent 
career.  He  led  his  army  back,  and  on  the  public  square 
at  Nashville  they  were  disbanded.  Their  commander  had 
not  led  them  to  victory,  they  brought  back  no  laurels 
gathered  on  the  field  of  honor,  but  they  returned  to  their 
homes  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  obeyed  their 
country’s  call  and  with  unbounded  admiration  for  their 
commander,  who  had  stood  by  them,  even  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  down  upon  his  head  the  displeasure  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  wrecking  bis  private  fortune. 

u But  he  was  not  long  "permitted  to  remain  inactive. 
The  great  Tecumseh,  the  implacable  and  unappeasable  foe 
of  the  white  man,  having  formed  au  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, like  a herald  of  fate  had  visited  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  kindled  a fi-rme  of  vengeance  and  aroused  a 
thirst  for  blood  in  the  savage  heart  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Gulf.  The  massacre  of  Fort  Mimms  sent  a thrill  of  horror 
throughout  the  entire  South.  The  mother  iu  her  troubled 
sleep  dreamed  of  the  war-whoop,  the  tomahawk,  and  scalp- 
ing-knife, as  she  instinctively  pressed  her  unconscious  infant 
to  her  bosom.  Consternation  seized  upon  every  heart  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  Farms  aud  homes  were  aban- 
doned, aud  families  fled  to  block-houses  and  such  other 
places  of  safety  as  offered  protection  from  the  barbarity  of 
the  Indian.  The  voice  of  Jackson  like  the  blast  of 
trumpet  called  his  brave  Tennesseeans  to  arms  to  avenge  the 
atrocities  of  Fort  Mimms  and  protect  the  country  from  the 
horrors  of  savage  brutality.  The  men  who  had  followed 
him  to  Natchez  aud  back  were  not  slow  in  responding  to 
the  summons  of  their  leader.  The  massacre  of  Fort 
Mimms  occurred  on  t'ne  30th  of  August.  Before  the  middle 
of  October,  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Tennesseeans,  stood  on  the  south  hank  of  the'  Tennessee 
River.  I cannot  pause  to  recount  tire  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities that  now  beset  him.  Disappointed  on  account  of 
low  water  in  the  river  in  receiving  tiro  supplies  he  expected 
from  East  Tennessee,  ho  found  himself  in  that  sparsely  set- 
tled region  almost  wholly  without  forage  for  his  horses  or 
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subsistence  for  his  men.  Most  commanders  would  have 
recrossed  the  river,  fallen  back  to  a more  plentiful  region, 
and  awaited  t tie  arrival  of  supplies  before  making  a forward 
movement.  But  Jackson’s  ways  were  not  the  ways  of 
most  commanders.  He  determined  to  take  no  step  back- 
ward. Though  worn  and  wasted  by  disease  and  a severe 
wound  he  bad  received,  from  the  effects  of  which  be  still 
suffered,  nothing  could  tame  bis  proud  spirit  or  bend  his 
iron  will.  He  seems  never  to  have  entertained  a doubt  of 
the  success  of  his  campaign,  and  the  idea  that  he  might 
be  defeated  in  a battle  with  the  Indians  never  entered  into 
his  calculations.  He  resolved  never  to  recross  the  Ten- 
nessee River  until  he  had  taught  them  well  the  lesson  of 
peace  and  submission.  It  was  for  this  object  he  had  taken 
the  field,  and  he  meant  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  face  of 
every  difficulty  and  discouragement  he  marched  boldly  for- 
ward into  the  untrodden  forest  in  search  of  the  enemy. 
The  victory  at  Tulluschatches  by  the  gallant  Coffee  soon 
followed,  and  the  warlike  Creeks  were  given  the  first  lesson 
of  the  campaign.  In  a short  time  this  victory  was  em- 
phasized by  that  of  Talladega.  The  want  of  supplies  now 
forced  Gen.  Jackson  to  fall  back  on  Fort  Strother.  Here 
new  difficulties  and  complications  confronted  him.  Pressed 
by  hunger  and  privation,  his  gallant  little  army  became  dis- 
contented and  desired  to  return  to  the  settlements,  the 
volunteers  claiming  that  their  term  of  service  had  expired 
and  they  were  entitled  to  an  honorable  discharge.  I shall 
not  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  merits  of  their  claim. 
They  and  their  commander  differed  in  their  construction  of 
the  terms  of  the  enlistment.  The  controversy  grew  warm 
and  hitter,  until  it  almost  reached  the  point  of  open  mutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  troops.  He  found  his  army  melting 
away  from  him,  but  he  stood  as  firm  as  the  everlasting 
hills,  declaring  that  he  would  hold  the  posts"  he  had  estab- 
lished or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  called  on  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee  for  new  levies,  but  the  Governor  informed 
him  that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  such  levies,  and 
advised  him  to  disband  a portion  of  his  treops  and  with 
the  remainder  march  back  to  the  settlements,  where  forage 
and  provisions  were  plentiful,  and  await  the  action  of  the 
government  until  men  and  means  could  be  provided  for  a 
vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign.  The 
situation,  indeed,  seemed  hopeless,  and  to  warrant  the  pa- 
triotic Governor  in  advising  a termination  cf  the  campaign 
for  the  time  being.  Never  did  history  present  a grander 
spectacle  than  Andrew  Jackson,  at  this  advanced  post  in 
the  heart  of  an  enemy’s  country,  with  a mere  handful  of 
men,  but  resolutely  determined  to  hold  the  fort  or  be  buried 
in  its  ruins.  Never  did  a lofty  spirit  climb  the  ‘ toppling 
crags  of  duty'  with  a firmer  step  or  a sublimer  faith. 
With  the  instincts  of  a great  soldier  he  saw  that  retreat 
was  ruin,  and  lie  determined  at  all  hazards  to  avert  it. 
His  letter  to  Governor  Blount  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  im- 
mortalize him.  He  called  for  new  troops  ; he  appealed  to 
the  Governor  to  take  the  responsibility  and  send  forward 
new  levies  that  he  might  advance  and  complete  the  con- 
quest which  he  had  se  auspiciously  inaugurated,  and  which 
he  felt  was  so  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  country  menaced  directly  by  the  Indians  and 
prospectively  by  their  British  allies.  He  concludes  his 


immortal  letter  to  Governor  Blount  in  these  memorable 
words  : ‘ You  have  only  to  act  with  the  energy  and  decision 
the  crisis  demands,  and  all  will  be  well.  Send  me  a force 
engaged  for  six  months  and  I will  answer  for  the  result, 'hut 
withhold  it  and  all  is  lost, — the  reputation  of  the  State  and 
yours  and  mine  along  with  it.’  These  v?cre  brave  words. 
They  were  the  utterances  of  a patriot  unselfishly  devoted 
to  his  country’s  welfare,  and  of  a great  soldier  who  felt, 
that  her  safety  at  that  critical  moment  hung  upon  his  single 
arm.  This  letter  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Its 
trumpet  tones  stirred  the  public  heart  and  awoke  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  the  people.  New  levies  of  troops  were 
soon  on  the  march  for  the  distant  front,  where  their  in- 
trepid leader  stood,  deaf  alike  to  murmur  or  mutiny  in  his 
own  camp  and  danger  from  the  attack  of  the  foe.  Thus 
reinforced  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  the 
Creek  war  was  virtually  ended.  The  unconquered  warriors 
of  the  tribe  who  disdained  to  surrender  fled  for  safety  to 
the  everglades  of  Florida,  and  those  who  remained  laid 
down  their  arms  and  sued  for  peace.  The  hardy  settler  and 
his  wife  and  little  ones  could  now  lie  down  at  night  in 
security  and  repose.  The  battle  of  the  Horseshoe  made 
the  8th  of  January  a possibility,  and  the  8th  of  January 
made  the  4th  of  March  a certainty.  Tn  a campaign  of  a 
few  months  he  had  broken  the  power  of  the  warlike  Creeks 
sdJ  brought  them  as  suppliants  at  his  feet. 

“The  great  value  to  the  country  of  this  brief  and  bril- 
liant campaign  of  Jackson  was  soon  apparent  to  all.  Napo- 
lean  had  fallen,  aod  the  peace  of  Europe  was  restored. 
England,  no  longer  confronted  by  an  enemy  at  home,  was 
left  free  to  concentrate  her  undivided  strength  and  power 
against  us.  Gen.  Harrison,  having  resigned  his  commis- 
sion as  a major-general  of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Jackson 
was  tendered  the  position  by  the  government,  and  accepted 
it.  He  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  army,  if  that  could  be  called  an  army  which 
was  composed  of  only  three  skeleton  regiments  of  regular 
troops.  He  now  had  before  him  a task  well  calculated 
to  tax  to  its  uttermost  the  genius  and  prowess  of  the 
greatest  commander.  He  had  met  the  savage  in  his 
! mountain  fastness  and  conquered  him,  and  therefore, 
thanks  to  his  foresight  and  intrepidity,  left  no  enemy  in 
his  rear  while  he  went  to  the  perilous  front.  But  he  had 
now  to  meet  a well-appointed  army,  trained  in  the  best 
schools  of  European  warfare,  and  decked  with  laurels  won 
upon  historic  fields.  The  proud  mistress  of  the  sea,  her 
bronzed  cheek  yet  glowing  with  the  light  of  recent  triumph, 
was  coming  with  a formidable  force  towards  cur  devoted 
shores.  She  came  breathing  vengeance  against  our  people 
and  confident  of  victory,  full  of  the  boastful  and  invincible 
spirit  so  grandly  expressed  by  one  of  her  own  poets: 

• Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  a'-in^  the  stern  ; 

Iior  march  is  o'er  the  ocean  waver, 
tier  homo  ij  on  the  deep.’ 

“Our  government  was  yet  in  its  infancy;  our  treasury 
was  empty,  and  our  credit  sorely  crippled.  Jackson,  with 
no  army  save  raw  and  inexperienced  troops,  had  a thousand 
miles  of  coast  to  defend,  and  cot  .a  fort  garrisoned  on  the 
I entire  line. 
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“ The  situation  was  far  from  cheerful  at  i e graying.  and 
was  generally  regarded  by  our  government  ; r*x  t-ie  with 
painful  anxiety  and  alaim.  But  there  was  ;r ; tz-tn  whose 
heart  never  quailed,  whose  hope  never  waned . whose  faith 
never  wavered,  and  whose  step  Dever  fa.lt ««>;•:  ;a  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dangers  that  confronted  him.  That  man  was 
Andrew  Jackson.  How  he  met  the  response:  dies  and  de- 
mands of  the  occasion,  let  Mobile,  Pensacola.  ;.z  i Tew  Or- 
leans answer.  The  result  is  too  well  known  ever  to  fade 
from  the  memory  of  our  countrymen,  and  ••srxje tally  from 
the  recollection  of  Tennesseeans.  The  Tc.ntueer  State 
reaped  in  that  grand  campaign  too  large  a l ;rv£<:  of  glory 
to  ever  allow  its  splendors  to  fade  or  suffer  its  oc-Uevements 
to  be  forgotten.  Peace  once  more  lifted  her  white  wings 
upon  the  breeze,  and  Andrew  Jackson  stepped  into  his 
destined  and  appointed  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  In  all 
our  glorious  history  no  page  burns  with  brighter  lustre  chan 
that  which  records  the  genius  of  Jackson  and  the  prowess 
of  the  brave  men  under  his  command,  who  protected  our 
soil  from  the  invader’s  foot  and  saved  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  an  empire  to  the  Union.  A grateful  country 
canonized  him  as  one  of  her  great  heroes,  and  enshrined 
him  in  her  heart.  No  West  Point  had  ever  laid  its  anoint- 
ing band  upon  his  head,  but  a mightier  than  West  Point 
had  anointed  him  for  his  work  and  furnished  him  with  his 
credentials  to  immortality.  I appeal  to  history  to  scan  the 
names  of  the  heroes  inscribed  upon  her  roll  of  honor,  and 
point  to  one  who,  with  the  same  means  at  his  command, 
and  the  same  odds  arrayed  against  him,  ever  accomplished 
more  than  stands  to  the  credit  of  Andrew  Jackson  upon 
the  pages  that  record  his  achievements. 

“The  war  ended,  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  family 
and  the  delights- of  his  home  to  nurse  his  shattered  health 
and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  neighbors  and  ; 
friends.  But  he  had  done  too  much  for  his  country  for  ! 
her  people  ever  to  rest  satisfied  until  they  had  crowned  him  j 
with  the  highest  position  in  their  gift.  Our  people  have  | 
always  thus  remembered  and  thus  rewarded  the  heroes  of  j 
the  wars  in  which  wc  have  been  engaged,  without  an  exeep-  | 
tioo.  Much  eloquence  and  declamation  have  been  expended 
in  the  effort  to  impress  the  public  mind  with  the  danger  of 
elevating  successful  military  chieftains  to  the  Presidency, 
but  Washington,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor,  Grant,  stand 
as  monuments  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  the  men  who  have  shed  glory  and  re- 
nown upon  our  arms. 

“ It  would  extend  these  remarks  far  beyond  the  limits  | 
of  propriety  and  your  patience  to  attempt  a reference  in  ; 
detail  to  all  the  notable  acts  in  the  life  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  crowded  as  it  is  with  distinguished  services  to  his 
country  and  abounding  in  evidences  of  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.  After  bis  Seminole  cam- 
paign and  the  differences  with  Spain  had  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  bis  country  no  longer  needing  his  ser- 
vices in  the  field,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army. 
Soon  the  eyes  of  the  people  began  to  turn  towards  him  as 
a prospective  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Legisia- 
turn  of  Tennessee  formally  nominated  him  for  that  exalted 
position.  As  is  well  known  he  was  defeated  in  this  contest,  I 
but  it  was  because  the  will  of  a majority  of  the  American  ! 


I people  was  defeated  in  the  result  reached  by  the  election  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

“That  result,  by  which  another  wore  the  honors  which 
; a majority  of  his  countrymen  bad  intended  for  him,  only 
I postponed  the  inevitable  hour.  At  the  end  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
administration,  Jackson  was  again  a candidate  for  Presi- 
i dent.  Perhaps  no  Presidential  election  in  our  History  has 
been  disgraced  by  a greater  amount  of  personal  defamation 
j than  that  with  which  Gen.  Jackson  was  assailed.  There 
j was  no  weapon  that  slander  disdained  to  forge  or  calumny 
| to  use.  . Every  act  of  his  life  was  scanned  with  microscopic 
j care,  to  discover  something  that  could  be  set  down  to  His 
discredit.  The  reputation  of  the  mother  who  bore  him  and 
i the  good  name  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  were  assailed  with 
j cruel  and  merciless  mendacity.  Could  any  one  acquainted 
| with  the  genius  of  the  American  people  doubt  what  their 
; decision  would  be  in  the  case  of  such  a man  so  assailed? 

Did  his  traducers  imagine  that  they  could  demolish  the 
| colossal  temples  of  his  fame  with  such  weapons  as  these,  or 
| drive  him  from  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  where  the 
i glorious  achievements  of  his  life  had  entrenched  him  ? All 
i the  changes  were  rung  upon  the  dangerous  experiment  of 
t elevating  a military  chieftain  to  the  high  office  of  President 
| of  the  United  States.  He  was  denounced  as  a tyrant  and 
| despot,  whose  elevation  to  power  would  result  in  the  de 
j struction  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a coarse  and  ignorant  man,  unacquainted  with 
public  affairs  and  unfitted  in  every  respect  to  be  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  country.  There  was  no  calamity  that 
could  befall  a country  that  was  not  predicted  as  certain  to 
overtake  this  unhappy  land  if  its  infatuated  aud  misguided 
citizens  should  in  an  evil  hour  commit  the  supreme  folly  of 
electing  him  President.  But  the  people  remembered  that 
there  was  a time  when  the  dark  clouds  of  war  hung  low 
and  threatening  over  their  devoted  land,  and  they  recalled 
the  fact  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  an  enemy  to  his 
country  then,  nor  could  they  be  made  to  believe  that  he 
had  become  so  since.  He  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  people  had  rendered  their  verdict,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  wore  the  crown  of  their  emphatic  and 
spontaneous  endorsement.  They  crowded  to  his  inaugura- 
tion in  such  enthusiastic  multitudes  as  to  leave  no  one  room 
to  doubt  the  firm  hold  he  had  upon  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  This  military  chieftain,  of  whose  administra- 
tion so  many  dire  and  gloomy  prophecies  had  been  made, 
was  now  about  to  be  tried  upon  a now  and  unaccustomed 
field.  He  had  never  been  found  wanting  in  any  position 
which  he  had  hitherto  occupied,  but  how  would  he  wield 
the  destinies  aud  conduct  the  vast  and  complicated  affairs 
of  a great  country  as  a civil  magistrate?  The  fierceness 
of  the  conflict  through  which  he  had  passed,  warned  him 
that  the  ship  of  State  while  under  his  command  was  not 
destined  to  sail  upon  a tranquil  sea  or  to  meet  only  favor- 
ing winds.  Cut  he  knew  we.li  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a free  people.  He  always  said 
that  the  people  would  never  desert  those  who  were  true  to 
them.  If  there  ever  was  a man  with  whom  patriotism  was 
an  absorbing  passion,  Andrew  Jackson  was  that  man.  He 
never  saw  the  day  or  the  hour,  after  ho  eamo  to  years  of 
discretion,  that  he  would  uot  have  willingly  laid  down  his 
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life  upon  the  altar  of  li is  county  if  her  welfare  had  called 
for  the  sacrifice.  Her  enemies  were  his  enemies,  her  honor 
was  his  honor,  and  her  cause  was  his  cause. 

“ Her  greatness  and  renown  was  the  ruling  aspiration  of' 
las  heart  and  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  life.  There  was 
not  an  un-American  hair  in  his  head  or  an  un-American 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  Such  a man  might  make 
mistakes  or  commit,  errors,  but  could  never  be  false  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interest  of  his  country. 
With  this  faith  iu  the  people  and  this  love  of  country 
burning  in  his  heart,  he  grasped  the  helm  of  State  with 
a firm  and  unfaltering  hand.  What  he  encountered  and 
what  he  achieved  belongs  to  history.  As  his  adminis- 
tration advanced  it  grew  in  favor  with  the  people.  At 
the  end  of  his  first  term  so  firmly  grounded  was  his 
popularity  that  he  was  re-elected  by  a largely  increased 
majority.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  electoral 
votes,  he  received  two  hundred  aud  nineteen.  He  had 
fought  the  battle  of  the  people,  and  they  were  fighting  his. 
He  had  stood  by  them,  and  they  were  standing  by  him.  No 
administration  in  our  history  has  encountered  a more  for- 
midable opposition  than  that  which  confronted  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Jackson.  The  great  triumvirate  of 
Clay,  Webster,  aud  Calhoun  had  hurled  their  triple  powers 
against  it,  but  it  stood  the  shock  unmoved,  for  it  was  im- 
bedded in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  presided  over 
by  a man  whom  no  power  could  appal,  no  wealth  corrupt, 
no  titles  seduce,  and  no  threat  intimidate.  In  his  great 
battle  with  the  bank  it  seemed  at  one  time  that  he  would 
be  overborne.  A resolution  passed  the  Senate  censuring 
him  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  But  he  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  was  ordered  to  briug 
the  journal  containing  the  resolution  before  -that  august 
body  and  draw  black  Hues  around  it  and  write  upon  its  face 
in  a bold  hand  the  word — EXPUNGED.  Clad  in  these  ha- 
biliments of  mourning  and  wearing  this  scar  upon  its  dis- 
honored face,  it  remains  for  the  inspection  of  posterity. 
He  was  as  near  the  master  of  every  situation  of  danger  and 
responsibility  in  which  he  was  placed  as  any  man  who  was 
ever  called  upon  to  face  the  one  or  assume  the  other.  He 
never  lost  the  courage  of  his  convictious  in  any  presence. 
The  supreme  hour,  the  crucial  test,  always  found  him  self- 
posed,  like  the  magnificent  war  horse  on  which  the  genius 
of  the  sculptor  has  mounted  his  martial  form  to  ride  through 
the  future  ages.  The  mingled  blood  of  two  races  ran  in 
his  veins  and  imparted  to  hismuture  some  of  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  both.  When  aroused  he  was  as  terrible  as  a 
tornado,  but  in  the  social  circle  with  his  friends  as  njiid  and 
gentle  as  a woman.  His  devotion  and  fidelity  to  bis  wife 
comes  out  as  a rainbow,  to  span  with  its  beauty  and  pro- 
mise every  storm-cloud  that  rises  on  the  horizon  of  his  life. 
He  was  a man  of  strong  passions,  and  when  acting  under 
their  impulse  not,  perhaps,  always  just — no  man  is.  But 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  conscious  or  intentional  in- 
justice to  any  oue.  He  w;is  positive  and  imperious — all 
great  leaders  of  men  are.  lie  was  not  learned  in  books ; 
he  never  studied  them  ; he  studied  meu,  and  no  student 
ever  m5re  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject.  The  slow  and 
painful  processes  by  which  many  men  of  books  and  culture 
reach  their  conclusions  were  unknown  to  him.  liis  miud 


i acted  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  an  intuitive  sa- 
! gacity  conducted  him  to  conclusions  with  telegraphic  speed. 

J He  had  reached  conclusions  and  stood  ready  to  net  on 
them  before  hesitating  prudeuce  had  adjusted  her  spectacles 
! to  examine  the  subject,  or  timid  conservatism  had  taken  up 
j her  scales  to  weigh  probabilities.  Not  that’  he  was  rash 
| or  incousiderate  in  matters  of  moment ; far  from  it.  No 
man  ever  looked  at  all  the  bearings  of  a subject  with  closer 
scrutiny,  or  balanced  the  chances  of  success  or  failure  with 
keener  discrimination.  His  chief  object  was  to  ascertain 
| the  path  of  duty;  when  he  saw  that  he  was  ready  to  travel 
| it,  whatever  dangers  might  environ  it.  No  array  of  learu- 
! ing  or  brilliancy  of  reputation  iu  an  opponent  ever  dwarfed 
! or  absorbed  his  individuality.  Ho  was  born  to  lead,  and 
j he  always  led.  Those  who  wished  to  join  the  expedition 
were  welcome  ; those  who  feared  to  embark  might  stay  be- 
hind, and  those  who  chose  to  face  him  might  take  the  con- 
sequences. He  never  deserted  friends  or  enemies  until 
they  first  deserted  him.  For  the  one  there  was  no  sacri- 
fice he  was  not  willing  to  raake;  in  respect  to  the  other 
there  was  no  gage  of  battle  be  was  not  ready  to  take  up. 
He  never  allowed  bis  friends  to  go  forward  and  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  him  in  great  emergencies,  that  he  might, 
in  the  event  of  disaster,  throw  the  burden  of  failure  upon 
I them.  If  risks  were  to  be  taken,  if  popularity  was  to  be 
hazarded,  if  responsibility  was  to  be  assumed,  if  danger  was 
to  be  met,  he  took  his  place  at  the  front,  aud  the  word  of 
command  rolled  down  the  line. 

“ His  fame  is  iu  the  custody  of  his  country.  There  it 
will  remain  secure  forever.  No  friend  of  his  need  fear  or 
| doubt  the  verdict  of  posterity  or  the  judgment  of  history 
j upon  bis  greatness  as  a soldier  or  his  wisdom  as  a states- 
| man.  Full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,  he  closed  hi?  eyes 
j in  peace  among  the  people  who  took  him  by  the  hand  iu 
j his  youth  and  loved  him  to  the  last.  When  Tennesseeans 
I cease  to  honor  his  name  and  revere  his  memory,  they  will 
I be  unworthy  descendants  of  those  whom  he  led  to  victory. 
A few  of  the  old  soldiers  who  followed  him  through  the 
storm  of  battle  still  linger  with  us  upon  this  side  the  river. 
May  the  hand  of  time  deal  gently  with  their  declining 
years,  and  the  eveuiug  of  their  days  be  as  full  of  peace  and 
happiness  as  their  morning  was  of  storms  anu  dangers. 

“ ‘Oh.  honored  be  each  silvered  hair, 

Each  furrow  trenched  by  toil  and  Care; 

And  sacred  each  old  bending  form 
That  braved  with  him  the  battle-storm.’ 

“ Here,  where  tree  and  rock  and  rivulet  aud  river  are  voeal 
! with  the  traditions  of  his  past,  we  inaugurate  his  statue  to-day. 
j I rejoice  that  the  venerable  sculptor  who  Inis  giveu  to  us 
this  life-like  image  of  the  man  has  beeu  spared  to  he  present 
! ou  this  occasion,  to  receive  the  tribute  this  day  paid  to  his 
I genius  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  knew  and  ioveu 
1 and  honored  his  illustrious  subject  while  he  moved  amid 
| the  walks  of  men. 

“ Tennesseeans,  the  honor  of  the  State,  upon  whose  name 
; Andrew  Jackson  has  shed  such  imperishable  renown,  is  in 
yout  keeping.  As  we  gaze  upon  his  storied  form  to-day, 
let  us  swear  that  no  act  of  dishonor  shall  ever  stain  her 
I proud  escutcheon  or  sully  her  spotless  mime. 

u Since  ho  closed  his  eyes  upon  a peaceful  and  happy 
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country,  our  land  has  been  drenched  in  fraternal  blood. 
The  earthquake  shock  of  contending  armies  was  felt 
around  the  very  tomb  where  he  sleeps.  But  these  unhappy 
days  are  passed,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  the 


He  came  forward  and  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 
The  band  then  played  the  ‘ Star-Spangled  Banner.' 

“Ex-Governor  Neill  S.  Brown  said  it  was  a source  of 
great  gratification  to  be  present  and  witness  the  grand 
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passions  and  animosities  that  marked  them  should  also 
pass  away. 

“Tennessee  has  no  future,  no  aspirations,  no  hopes  save 
in  a restored  Union,  and  to-day  within  the  shadow  of  Jack- 
son’s statue,  without,  niental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion, but  iu  sincerity  and  truth,  she  can  repeat  to  her  sister. 
States  the  immortal  words  of  her  immortal  son,  ‘ The 
FEDERAL  UNION, — IT  MUST  HE  PRESERVED.’ 

“ At  the  conclusion  of  Col.  House’s  oration  the  assem- 
blage insisted  on  his  coming  to  the  vast  side  of  the  stand. 


spectacle  presented  before  them.  lie  alluded  to  the  cherts 
that  had  been  made  to  procure  a statue  of  ‘ Old  Hickory,' 
and  the  failure  of  the  State  to  do  anything  toward  that 
end. 

THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE. 

Clark  Mills,  the  artist,  from  whose  cunning  hand  came 
the  Jackson  statue,  was  now  introduced,  and  was  received 
with  immense  applause.  II»  said, — 

“Ladies  and  Gentleman.  Having  boor,  requested  to 
make  some  remarks  on  this  oce.-u  on  before  the  distinguished 
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people  of  Nashville,  I will  state  "that  the  statue  "before  you 
is  a triplicate  ol"  the  one  now  standing  in  front  of  the  Pres- 
ident’s house  in  Washington,  which  was  not  only  the  first 
equestrian  statue  ever  self-poised  on  the  hind  feet  in  the  ! 
world,  but  was  also  the  first  ever  modeled  and  cast  in  the 
United  States. 

“The  incident  selected  for  representation  in  this  statue 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  Stii  of  Janu- 
ary, 1815.  The  commander-in-chief  has  advanced  to  the 
centre  of  the  lines  in  the  act  of  review.  The  lines  have 
come  to  present  arms  as  a salute  to  their  commander,  who 
acknowledges  it  by  raising  Isis  chapeau  four  inches  from  his 
head,  according  to  the  military  etiquette  of  that  period. 
Rut  his  restive  horse,  anticipating  the  next  evolution,  rears 
and  attempts  to  dash  down  the  iine,  while  his  open  mouth 
and  curved  neck  show  that  he  is  being  controlled  by  the 
hand  of  his  noble  rider. 

“ I have  deemed  this  explanation  important  to  answer  a 
criticism  upon  the  fact  that  the  horse  is  rearing  and  Jack- 
son  has  his  hat  off.  Critics  should  reflect,  that  a spirited  ! 
war-horse,  although  brought  to  a halt,  w ill  not  long  remain 
so. 

“ The  city  of  Nashville  has  just  cause  for  pride  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  three  statues  cast  from  the  same  model  the 
one  before  you  is  the  most,  perfect  of  them  all.” 

Mr  Mills  was  again  greeted  with  applause  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks. 

William  Lovelady,  Henry  Holt,  Enoch  Jones,  James 
Baxter,  and  Thomas  Reed,  the  veterans  of  the  battle  of  | 
New  Orleans,  were  then  called  to  the  stand  and  were 
heartily  received.  Most  of  them  had  previously  taken 
position  around  the  statue.  Mr.  Jones  was  deputized  to 
pull  the  rope  by  which  the  statue  was  to  be  unveiled. 
Governor  Marks  accompanied  him  to  the  statue,  and  saw 
that  this  part  of  the  programme  was  well  carried  out. 

The  following  ode  to  Jackson,  written  by  Rev.  F.  W. 
Peschau,  was  now  sung  in  admirable  style  by  the  Harmonic 
Society,  accompanied  by  the  Columbia  Helicon  Band: 

i. 

Wo  sing  of  thee,  Jackson  of  old, 

As  we  unveil  this  statue  grand. 

And  tell  again  the  story  told 

Of  thy  great  fame,  spread  o'er  the  land. 

II. 

In  time  of  war  no  sword  more  keen, 

No  man  more  strong  in  battle's  storm, 

’Mid  heroes  all  was  ever  seen 
Than  Jackson’s  sword,  than  Jackson's  form. 

CHORUS. 

0 Jackson  brave!  0 Jackson  bold  ! 

We  raise  to  thy  dear  memory 
This  statue  grand,  great  man  of  old, 

And  shout  once  more,  Ilarrah  for  thee! 

lit. 

In  time  of  peace,  when  ebb  and  tide 
Of  war’s  wild  chase  had  come  to  rest, 

Me  did  our  land  with  wisdom  guide, 

And  Jackson’s  rule  our  country  blest. 


tv. 

In  war  and  peace  he  was  the  same, — 

A leader  true  of  strength  and  nerve; 

Nor  caced  he  aught  for  name  or  fame 
If  he  could  but  his  country  save. 

v. 

When  near  him  drew  the  shades  of  death, 

When  he  must  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 

He  gave — til!  e’en  his  latest  breath — 

His  life  to  us,  his  soul  to  God. 

VI. 

Thy  name,  thy  deeds,  thy  home,  thy  grave, 

Shall  to  each  heart  most  sacred  be 
Long  as  the  winds  the  grass  shall  wave 
In  our,  in  thine,  own  Tennessee. 

When  the  ode  had  been  sung  Mr.  Jones  drew  the  cord, 
and  the  canvas  fell  on  either  side,  displaying  the  statue  and 
a member  from  each  military  company  present,  who  added, 
with  their  bright  uniforms,  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  presented.  The  great  mass  of  people  theu  gave  a 
long,  loud  shout,  which  was  renewed  and  continued  by  the 
rapid  discharge  of  cannon  by  the  Burns  Tennessee  Light 
Artillery.  The  military  companies  then  moved  out  from 
the  piazza,  around  which  they  had  taken  position,  when  a 
dense  throng  collected  about  the  statue  to  give  it  a closer 
inspection.  All  were  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the  great 
work  of  art.  The  multitude  was  fully  an  hour  leaving  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

The  temporary  pedestal  of  the  statue,  although  made  of 
wood,  is  of  unique  pattern,  and  does  credit  to  the  good  taste 
of  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  who  drew  the  design  and  saw  it 
| executed.  It  is  pointed  a stone  color,  and  is  water-proof. 

I On  the  western  and  eastern  sides  appears  the  word  “ Jack- 
son.”  The  statue  fronts  to  tlie  northward,  with  the  head 
of  the  horse  turned  towards  the  Capitoi. 

THE  EXPOSITION. 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  BUILDING. 

The  handsome  illustration  on  the  opposite  page,  from  a 
photograph  by  Armstrong,  represents  the  Nashville  Centen- 
nial Exposition  Building.*  It  is  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Broad  and  Spruce  Streets,  opposite  the  custom-house,  and 
diagonally  opposite  the  Fogg  high  school.  The  Broad  Street 
front  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  long,  while  the 
Spruce  Street  front  is  one  hundred  aud  fifty-nine  feet.  In 
plan  the  building  is  a parallelogram,  with  projections  at  the 
corners  and  at  the  centre  of  each  side.  Above  the  second 
floor,  however,  it  assumes  the  form  of  a Greek  cross  sur- 
rounded by  a dome  at  the  intersection.  The  dome  and  the 
roof  of  the  projections,  at  the  four  principal  corners  of  the 
building,  are  the  chief  architectural  features.  The  dome  is 
supported  by  twenty-four  columns,  framed  together  in  clus- 
ters of  three  each,  and  secured,  at  intervals,  along  their 
length,  with  bolts  and  bands  of  wrought  iron.  The  top  of 
each  cluster  of  columns  has  a cast-iron  bed-plate,  bolted  to 
the  horizontal  trusses,  thus  connecting  the  column.-.,  aud 
also  giviny  partial  support  to  the  dome.  On  tne  top  of 
the  horizontal  trusses  is  another  cast-iron  piate  to  secure. 

* Cut  furuished  by  Wheeler  Brothers,  Nashville. 
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the  ends  of  trusses  at  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  and  de- 
signed, also,  to  serve  as  a shoe  to  receive  the  lower  ends  of 
the  ribs  of  the  dome  to  which  it  is  bolted.  The  sixteen 
ribs  of  the  dome  are  constructed  on  the  Howe  truss  plan, 
the  upper  and  lower  chords  being  curved  and  concentric. 
The  chords  are  four  thicknesses  of  two-inch  plank,  bolted  j 
together,  the  space  between  the  upper  and  lower  chords  j 
being  filled  with  diagonal  braces.  At  the  top  the  ribs  of  j 
the  dome  are  bolted  to  a ring  or  octagonal  abutment  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  To  resist  the  thrust  of  tire  ribs  at  the 
base  of  the  dome,  each  angle  of  the  polygon  is  connected 
on  the  exterior  by  a two-inch  bolt,  thus  securing  a continu- 
ous tie  all  around  it. 

The  building  is  two  stories  high,  the  centre  of  the  second  | 
floor  immediately  under  the  dome  being  left  open,,  thus 
making  a wide  and  commodious  gallery  all  around  tire 
space  under  the  dome.  The  system  of  construction  is  a 
series  of  posts  placed  at  intervals  of  twenty  feet,  and  eon-  I 


want  of  space.  Manufacturers,  mechanics,  inventors,  ar- 
tists, scientists,  teachers,  and  antiquarians  vied  with  each 
other  in  filling  the  departments  allotted  to  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
exhibits,  Mr.  Carl  C.  Brenner,  of  Louisville,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  ever  shown  in  Nash- 
ville, remarked  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  ease  here  that 
when  committees  had  duties  assigned  them  they  all  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  This  accounted  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  building  had  been  'completed  and  filled.  The 
arrangement  of  the  articles  on  exhibition  he  pronounced  per- 
fect, everything  in  the  right  place,  and  in  the  best  place 
which  could  have  been  selected  for  it.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  general  impression  of  visitors.  No  one  who  attended 
could  fail  to  notice  the  excellent  judgment  shown  by  the 
various  committees  in  locating  the  exhibitors,  and  the 
order  and  harmony  which  seemed  to  pervade  all  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  beginning  to  the  close. 
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nected  with  trussed  beams,  which  serve  to  support  the 
second  floor  and  the  main  roof.  Provision  for  light  and 
ventilation  is  ample  and  admirable. 

The  genera!  dimensions  of  the  building  are  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet;  height 
of  stoiies,  each,  sixteen  feet;  height  to  spring-line  of  the 
dome  (rum  the  ground  floor,  sixty-four  feet  ; height  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  on  the  interior, 
one  hundred  feet;  height  of  the  lantern  on  top  of  the 
dome,  twenty-five  feet;  diameter  of  the  dome,  sixty  feet; 
area  of  first  floor,  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  feet : area  of  second  floor,  twenty  thousand  four 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  feet ; wall  space,  not  including 
windows,  twenty-four  thousand  feet.  Total  area,  sixty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  eighteen  thousand  dollars;  W.  C.  Smith, 
architect ; Simmons  & Phillips,  contractors. 

During  the  continuauee  of  the  Centennial  this  building 
was  filled  with  the  products  of  industry  and  art, — so  much 
so  that  some  parties  desiring  to  exhibit  had  to  be  denied  fur 
-16 


On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  May  the  number  of  visitors 
at  the  Exposition  reached  its  maximum.  The  attendance 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  The  immense  num- 
ber of  strangers  in  the  city,  who  had  spent  the  day  at  the 
Capitol,  at  tile  fair-grounds,  aud  at  the  fire-works,  wound 
up  with  a visit  to  the  Exposition,  and  created  a jam,  a crush, 
that  could  not  be  surpassed.  Besides  the  many  hundreds 
of’  soldiers,  exhibitors,  officials,  etc.,  there  were  over  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  who  paid  admissions  during  the 
day. 

The  committees  were  at  great  expense  in  securing  attrac- 
tions. not  the  least  of  which  were  the  electric  lights  which 
rendered  every  part  of  the  building  and  its  environs  as  light 
as  day.  The  Helicon  Band  rendered  an  excellent  programme 
each  eveuing.  The  Tennessee  kitchen  was  a great  feature, 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Charles  Hillman,  Mrs.  B beeca  Goff, 
Mrs.  John  lluhm,  Mrs.  Judge  Lawrence.  Mrs.  Max  Sax, 
Mrs  Julius  Sax,  Miss  R.  Webster,  Miss  Esteile,  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Culver,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Bedford,  Mrs.  Irvine  K.  Chase,  Mrs. 
D.  F.  Wilkin,  and  others. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  JACKSON  STATUE. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society  held 
June  15,  1880,  Hon.  John  M,  Lea  made  the  following  re- 
port on  the  Jackson  statue: 

•“The  committee  appointed  at  a meeting  hold  the  29th 
day  of  January,  1SS0,  for  the  purchase  of  Mills’  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  respectfully  report: 

“ T1  nit  so  long  ago  as  the  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1815-46  the  idea  was  conceived  of  erecting  at 
the  Capitol  in  Nashville  a statue  in  honor  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  death  took  place  the  Sth  day  of  June,  1845 ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  the  2d  day  of  February,  1846,  ap- 
propriating the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
‘ when  a sufficient  sum  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  people  in 
connection  therewith  to  complete  said  monument.’  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  in  the  sixth  section  of  said  act 
to  receive  any  voluntary  contributions,  control  the  disburse- 
ment of  all  funds,  contract  with  an  American  sculptor  or 
artist,  and  superintend  the  erection  of  said  statue.  The 
passage  of  the  act  seemed  a dismissal  of  its  provisions  from 
the  public  attention.  The  indifference  to  the  performance 
of  a duty  so  manifest  and  obvious  was,  however,  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  and  the  feeling  that  such  an  honor  would 
some  day  be  accorded  to  the  name  and  fame  of  the  illus- 
trious hero  and  statesman,  though  quiescent,  was  never- 
theless right  in  the  breast  of  every  Tennesseean.  The 
times  were  not  favorable  for  the  inspiration  of  patriotism 
or  any  expression  of  it  in  works  of  art  designed  to  com- 
memorate important  events  in  our  public  history.  The  first 
ten  years  succeeding  Gen.  Jackson’s  death  were  marked  by 
an  interest  in  material  development  and  a devotion  to  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  so  absorbing  that  there  was  scarcely 
time  or  opportunity  for  the  entertainment  or  discussion  of 
any  other  subject.  The  next  decade  witnessed  an  excite- 
ment on  political  subjects  so  fierce  and  violent  that  the 
apprehension  of  impending  peril  caused  a temporary  for- 
getfulness of  all  the  recollections  of  the  glorious  past,  cul- 
minating in  war  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.  The  next 
decade  brought  peace,  but  to  a people  with  crippled  for- 
tunes, who,  witli  a courage  as  undaunted  as  that  exhibited 
by  them  upon  the  field  of  battle,  entered  upon  the  noble 
task  of  repairing  the  evils,  moral,  political,  and  financial, 
wrought  by  the  destructive  energies  of  military  furce. 

“The  General  Assembly  soon  after  the  re-establishment 
of  civil  authority,  with  laudable  pride,  vested  commissions 
with  authority  to  lay  out  and  ornament  the  Capitol  grounds, 
and  in  obedieuce  to  the  general  but  passive  sentiment,  the 
space  so  long  vacant — now,  we  are  happy  to  say,  adorned 
by  the  statue — was,  we  presume,  designed  for  the  reception 
and  erection  of  this  or  some  other  imposing  monument 
significant  of  men  or  events  connected  witli  Tennessee  his- 
tory. The  severe  ordeal  through  which  the  people  passed 
for  a few  years  succeeding  the  declaration  of  peace  forbade 
attention  to  this  or  auy  other  subject  not  bearing  directly 
upon  the  interests  of  the  passing  hour. 

“Early  in  the  month  of  January,  1379,  Gen.  Marcus  J, 
Wright,  of  Washington  City,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  society,  suggesting  that  Clark  Mills’ 
equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  on  sale,  expressing 
the  hope  that  Tennessee  could  be  induced  to  make  the 


purchase,  and  tendering  his  services  to  aid  in  the  negotia- 
tion. A correspondence  ensued  between  Gen.  Wright  and 
the  vice-president,  and  those  papers,  with  a letter  from  Mr'. 
Mills  stipulating  the  orice,  were  laid  beforq  the  society. 
There  was  a discussion  of  plans  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
funds  to  make  the  purchase,  but  nothing  definite  was  agreed 
on,  and  the  vice-president  was  instructed  to  communicate 
further  with  Gen.  Wright,  and  also  to  confer  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  as  to  the-  policy  cf  applying  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  an  appropriation.  There  was  a con- 
ference with  the  Governor,  and  also  with  seme  members  of 
the  General  Assembly, — letters  also  passed  between  the 
Governor  and  Gen.  Wright, — but,  after  due  deliberation, 
the  time  was  not  deemed  opportune  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  the  State,  and  we  did  not  care  to  have  any  future 
prospect  clouded  by  a denial  of  favorable  legislation.  The 
facts  were  duly  reported  to  the  society,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  obstacles  in  our  path,  so  great  was  our  earnestness 
that  the  subject  was  again  brought  up  and  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary,  at  a 
meeting  held  the  1st  day  of  July,  1879.  Various  plans 
for  raising  the  money  were  proposed,  none  of  which, 
however,  commanded  that  assurance  of  success  which 
warranted  immediate  action,  and  the  measure  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  with  a firm  conviction  that,  under 
more  favorable  auspices  our  cherished  desire  might  some 
day  be  gratified. 

“On  the  14th  day  of  March,  1S78,  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  society  contemplating  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  Nashville.  At  subsequent  meetings  the  proper 
committees  were  appointed,  reports  made,  etc.,  the  entire 
proceedings  to  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
society.  Further  reflection  induced  a change  of  purpose, 
and  it  was  determined  at  a meeting  held  the  4th  day  of 
November,  1879,  to  ask  the  people  of  the  city  to  unite 
with  the  society  and  make  a combined  effort  to  mark  the 
centenary  of  Nashville  as  an  event  in  our  local  history. 
A committee  with  this  view  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  mayor  and  City  Council,  and,  an  affirmative  answer 
being  given,  the  mayor  invited  a general  meeting  of  the 
citizens  for  consideration  of  the  subject  on  the  loth  day 
of  December,  1879.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  from 
the  incipient  action  of  the  meeting  on  that  evening  has 
resulted  a success  beyond  anticipation  in  any  and  every 
department  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary. 
A clow  of  enthusiasm  at  once  seized  the  entire  community. 
There  was  a pause  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  interests, 
and  the  moment  given  to  unselfish  and  patriotic  inspira- 
tion. Memories  of  the  past  seemed  to  rise  spontaneously 
in  the  public  mind,  and  it  doubtless  occurred  to  more  than 
one  that  the  conjuncture  of  circumstances  was  favorable 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Jackson  statue.  Such  a thought 
did  certainlv  occur  to  a venerable  and  patriotic  citizen  of 
Nashville,  Maj.  John  Lueien  Brown,*  who,  early  after  the 
meeting  in  December,  expressed  his  intention  to  try  to 
raise  by  voluntary  subscriptions  the  monej  necessary  tor 
its  purchase. 

“ He  wrote  to  Senator  Harris  and  Maj.  Blair,  of  A1  ash  - 
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ington  City,  to  make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Mills  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  statue.  Maj.  Blair  replied  on  the  23d  of  January.  1879, 
that  the  statue  was  for  sale,  but  Mr.  Mills  declined  to  state 
the  price,  giving  as  his  reason  that  Col.  Bullock,  of  Ten- 
nessee, then  sojourning  in  Washington  City,  was  negotiat- 
ing for  the  purchase.  Afterwards,  ascertaining  that  the 
object  of  Col.  Bullock  and  Maj.  Brown  was  identical, — 
the  procurement  of  the  statue  for  Tennessee, — the  figures 
were  given  at  ‘five  thousand  dollars  as  the  lowest  price.’ 
About  this  time  an  admirable  letter  written  by  Col. 
Bullock  on  the  subject  of  the  purchase  was  printed  in 
the  American  of  this  city,  and  from  that  moment,  so 
forcibly  were  the  facts  put  forth,  the  public  mind  was  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  our  celebration  would  be  incom- 
plete if  we  could  net  present  to  the  thousands  of  people 
who  would  throng  our  streets  the  grand  spectacle  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue. 

“ Much  credit  should  be  awarded  to  Col.  Bullock  for  the 
impetus  which  his  letters  gave  to  the  movement,  and  es- 
pecially is  it  to  be  noted  that  it  was  through  his  negotia- 
tion the  price  was  reduced  from  twelve  thousand  dollars  to 
five  thousand  dollars,  thus  placing  the  object  within  prob- 
able reach  of  our  pecuniary  ability.  Our  acknowledgments 
are  certainly  due  and  are  most  cheerfully  rendered  to  our 
esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Col.  Bullock,  for  the  zeal  and  in- 
terest thus  displayed  by  him.  Pending  these  negotiations 
at  Washington,  our  fellow-citizen,  Maj.  Brown,  was  tireless 
in  forming  plans  for  devising  ways  to  secure  the  necessary 
amount  of  money.  lie  appeared  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety and  stated  that  if  he  were  armed  with  their  recom- 
mendation and  allowed  to  work  under  their  name,  he  would 
guarantee  success,  counting  alone  upon  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  of  the  people.  Previous  to  this  time,  how- 
ever, without  recognized  authority  from  any  society  or 
association,  he  had  secured  some  subscriptions,  but  after 
his  appointment  with  the  vice-president  and  secretary,  at  a 
meeting  held  the  29th  day  of  January,  18S0,  ‘as  a com- 
mittee for  the  purchasing  of  the  statue  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee,’  he  set  to  work  vigorously,  earnestly,  and  sys- 
tematically. He  addressed  letters  to  leading  citizens  in  the 
different  couuties,  made  personal  application,  and  usc-d 
every  means  and  appliance  to  further  the  enterprise,  the 
success  of  which  lay  so  near  his  heart.  There  were  diffi- 
culties in  his  way.  There  had  been  heavy  drains  upon  the 
people  for  subscriptions  to  the  Exposition,  and  the  public 
liberality  had  been  strained  to  its  utmost  tension.  In  this 
emergency  a suggestion  was  made  that  the  ‘ Exposition’ 
should  buy  the  statue  and  count  for  its  remuneration  upon 
the  increased  receipts  to  be  derived  from  this  additional 
feature  of  its  attractions.  To  this  intimation  Maj.  Brown 
strenuously  objected,  contending  that  if  time  were  given, 
the  five  thousand  dollars  could  be  raised.  He  redoubled 
his  energies,  appointed  agents,  and  the  list  of  subscribers 
so  increased  that  on  the  I8th  of  March,  1880,  success 
being  within  sight,  the  Centennial  Board  of  Directors  - in- 
corporated, as  one  of  the  regular  committees  of  the  board, 
Gen.  John  F.  Wheloss,  Mr.  A.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Weakley,  Judge  John  M.  Lea,  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  Mr, 
Anson  Nelson,  and  Maj.  John  L.  Brown,  to  be  known  as  j 
the  committee  for  the  purchase  and  dedication  of  the  eques-  i 


triao  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson.’  On  account  of  his  onerous 
duties  as  commanding  officer  during  1 military  week,’  Gen. 
Wheless  resigned,  and  Gen.  Thruston  was  appointed  to  the 
chairmanship  of  said  committee.  The  subscriptions  soon 
aggregated  an  amount,  finally  reaching  near  or  quite  five 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  justified  a consumma- 
tion of  the  purchase.  The  naked  price  wTas  not,  however, 
the  only  expense.  Transportation  had  to  be  secured,  a tem- 
porary pedestal  constructed,  and  a vexatious  litigation  was 
set  on  loot  in  Washington  likely  to  retard  the  delivery  of 
the  statue  in  time  for  the  unveiling  during  ‘military 
w eek . 

“ Further  expenses  were  thus  necessarily  incurred,  but 
the  difficulty  was  obviated  by  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Centennial  Board  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  provided 
there  should  be  a surplus  of  that  amount  (after  the  repay- 
ment by  the  military  committee  of  the  amount  loaned) 
realized  at  the  fair-grounds  during  military  week.  The 
deficiency  upon  settlement  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars,  and  our  obligations  are  due  to  the  military 
committee,  not  only  for  this  substantial  aid,  but  also  for 
the  eclat  which  was  given  to  the  occasion  of  the  unveilin" 
of  the  statue  by  the  presence  of  the  citizen  soldiery  from 
this  and  other  States. 

“It  is  the  province  of  the  committee  of  which  Cot.  G. 
P.  Thruston  is  chairman  to  set  forth  the  particular  items  of 
expense  connected  with  the  transportation,  removal  from 
the  depot  to  the  Capitol  grounds,  construction  of  the  tem- 
porary pedestal,  and  mounting  of  the  statue;  but  we  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  we  owe  much  to  his  good  manage- 
ment for  the  safety  which  attended  this  delicate  work 
and  the  economy  with  which  it  was  performed.  Xo  acci- 
dent happened  in  the  transportation,  and  the  statue  stands 
cu  the  pedestal  as  perfect  as  in  its  state  of  original  com- 
pletion. 

“The  statue  was  unveiled  on  a bright,  beautiful  day,  the 
20th  of  May,  1S80,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  assemblage 
of  people  from  this  and  other  States,  a fall  account  of  which, 
the  oration,  the  ode,  and  the  military  display,  will  doubt- 
less appear  in  the  proceedings  of  the  directors  of  the  Cen- 
tennial. Board,  to  whom  the  society,  or.  the  determination 
of  a joint  celebratiofi,  resigned  the  conduct  of  all  ceremonial 
observances. 

“ Mr.  Clark  Mills  was  present  as  an  invited  spectator, 
and  his  bosom  must  have  swelled  with  pardouab’.e  pride  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  the  work- 
manship of  his  hands. 

“ The  unveiling  of  the  statue  was  the  grandest  feature 
of  ine  celebration, — a red-letter  day  in  the  annuls  of  Nash- 
ville,— an  event  worthy  to  link  the  past  with  the  succeed- 
ing centenary  of  our  beautiful  city. 

“ The  list  would  be  long  indeed  if  thanks  were  .‘daily 
expressed  to  all  who  have  aided  the  society,  but  it  is  a sim- 
ple act  of  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  this  commit:,  to  Je- 
1 dare  that  the  zeal,  energy,  and  patriotism  of  M j.  •!  ha  I. 
Brown  put  in  motion-  the  machiuery  which  brought  about 
tins  grand  result,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any  oth  r j • u 
arc  the  people  of  Tennessee  indebted  for  the  magni.l  rent 
work  of  art  which  adorns  our  beautiful  grounds, — a m. mu- 
mem'  which  symbolizes  alike  the  greatness  of  the  departed 
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hero  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  his 
memory. 

“ Respectfully  submitted, 

“ John  M.  Lea,  Chairman, 

“ Anson  Nelson.” 

masonic. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1812,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Vo.  60, 
was  instituted  by  dispensation  from  the  Most  Worshipful 
Robert  Williams,  Grand  Master  of  North  Carolina,  by  Rob- 
ert Searcy,  the  oldest  Past  Master  present,  and  the  following 
officers  installed:  The  Hon.  John  Overton,  W.  M. ; Lemuel 
T.  Turner,  S.  W. ; William  P.  Anderson,  J.  W.  After- 
wards the  following  brethren  were  appointed  and  installed 
into  their  respective  offices : Anthony  Foster.  Treas. ; Thomas 
G.  Bradford,  See. ; Ephraim  Pritchett,  S.  D. ; John  C.  31c- 
Lemore,  J.  D. ; Duncan  Robertson,  Tyler.  The  members 
who  composed  the  lodge  previously  to  the  presentation  of 
any  petition  for  initiation  were  the  following,  in  addition 
to  the  officers  above  mentioned:  Josiak  Nichol,  William 
Tait,  George  Bell,  Alexander  Richardson,  Richard  Napier, 
Thomas  Shackelford,  David  Irwin,  James  Condon,  R.  31. 
Boyers,  and  George  Shall. 

The  first  petition  for  initiation  was  presented  by  George 
3Iorgan,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1812.  He  was  elected 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1813,  and  was  initiated,  together 
with  Samuel  V.  D.  Stout  and  Joseph  Ward,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1813.  The  first  person  raised  to  the  degree  of 
Master  3Iason  in  this  lodge  was  Wilkins  Tannehill,  who  was 
initiated  on  the  24th  of  April,  1813,  and  passed  and  raised 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

Ort  the  27 tii  of  December,  1813,  the  Grand-  Lodge  of 
Tennessee  having  been  established,  of  which  the  Most  Wor- 
shipful Thomas  Claiborne  was  the  first  Grand  Master,  Cum- 
berland Lodge,  No.  60,  surrendered  the  charter  received  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  out  a dispen- 
sation under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  bearing  date 
Feb.  8,  1814,  and  at  the  following  annual  communication 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  a charter  was  granted, 
by  the  name  of  Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  8,  located  at  Nash- 
ville, and  it  has  continued  in  existence  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1818,  the  corner-stone  of  the  31a- 
sonic  Hall  was  laid,  in  ample  form,  by  the  3Iost  Worshipful 
Wilkins  Tannehill,  assisted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
members  of  Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  8.  A large  concourse 
of  people  was  present,  and  an  appropriate  address  was 
delivered  by  lion.  John  K.  Eaton,  who  afterwards  was  a 
member  of  General  Jackson’s  cabinet.  Sam.  Houston  was 
initiated  iu  this  lodge  April  10, 1817.  and  was  subsequently 
Governor  of  the  State,  United  States  Senator,  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Texas,  etc.  John  Hall,  his  successor  in  the 
gubernatorial  office,  was  once  a member  of  this  lodge.  In 
1817,  John  Catron,  afterwards  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  John  Shelby, 
afterwards  postmaster,  bank  director,  etc.,  united  with  the 
lodge.  In  fact,  the  lodge  was  composed  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country  at  this  time. 

A new  lodge,  called  Nashville  Lodge,  No.  37,  was  organ- 
ized iu  1821.  James  Overton  was  its  first  Worshipful 


j Master.  It  ceased  to  exist  iu  the  latter  part,  of  the  year 
i 1830,  its  members  re-uniting  with  the  old  lodge. 

We  find  that  a chapter,  council,  and  encampment  werey 
i in  successful  operation  here  in  the  year  1831. 

Sewanee  Lodge,  No.  13i,  Nashville  Lodge,  and  Seguoyah 
I Lodge,  as  well  as  Cumberland,  were  all  at  work  iu  the  same 
hall  in  1850-51,  etc.  Finally,  'he  three  first-named  lodges 
dissolved,  and  united  under  a new  charter  and  new  name, 
as  Plicenix  Lodge,  No.  131.  In  1847,  Nashville  Council, 
No.  1,  Nashville  Chapter,  No.  1,  and  Nashville  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar,  No.  1,  were  all  flourishing.  A 
number  of  changes  have  taken  place  since,  until  now  the 
following  Masonic  bodies  hold  regular  meetings  iu  Nash- 
ville, to  wit : 

GRAND  COMMANDEEY. 

Grand  Commander//  Knights  Templar. — George  Cooper 
Conner,  Chattanooga,  Grand  Commander  ; Mortou  Boyte 
! Howell,  Nashville.  Grand  Recorder. 

COMMANDERY. 

Nashville'  Commander//,  No.  1,  Knights  Templar , meets 
the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  in  Masonic  Temple. 
Henry  C.  Hensley,  E.  C.  ; G.  W.  Seay,  Recorder. 

Grand  Council  Royal  and.  Select  Masters  meets  an- 
nually in  Nashville,  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the 
Most  Worthy  Grand  Lodge.  George  H.  Morgan,  Gaines- 
i boro’,  Most  Illustrious  Grand  Master ; John  Frizzell,  Nash- 
' ville,  Grand  Recorder. 

I 

COUNCILS. 

r* 

Fuller  Council,  No.  46,  Royal  and  Select  Masters , 

| meets  Tuesday,  on  or  before  fall  moon  of  every  month,  in 
Edgefield  3Iasonic  Hall.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  I.  M.  ; Abram 
Joseph,  Recorder. 

Nashville  Council , No.  1,  Royal  and  Select  Masters, 
j meets  the  first  3Iondayof  every  month,  in  3Iasonia  Temple. 
Pitkin  C.  Wright,  I.  31. ; Horace  C.  Smith,  Recorder. 

Grand  Chapter  Royal  Arch  Masons  meets  annually  in 
Nashville,  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  Most  Worthy 
| Grand  Lodge.  J.  II.  Bullock,  Paris,  Grand  High  Priest; 
i John  Frizzell,  Nashville,  Grand  Secretary. 

CHAPTERS. 

Cumberland  Chapter,  No.  1,  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
j meets  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  every  month,  at  3Iasouic  Tem- 
j pie.  Robert  II.  Howell,  31.  E.  H.  P ; G.  S.  Black ie, 

! Secretary. 

Edgefield  Chapter,  No.  75,  meets  Friday  night,  on  or 
before  full  moon,  at  Edgefield  3Iasonic  Hall.  George  H. 
Owen,  31.  E.  II.  P. ; Abram  Joseph,  Secretary. 

King  Cyrus  Chapter,  No.  107,  meets  the  second  Tues- 
day of  every  month,  at  Masonic  Temple.  Bradford  Nichol, 

I 31.  E.  H.  P. ; J.  W.  Benner,  Secretary. 

Most  I! "or thy  Grand  Lndg<  meets  Monday,  Nov.  8, 
1880.  at  Nashville.  Wilbur  F.  Foster,  Nashville,  31. 
W.  Grand  3Lister  ; Angel  S.  31yers,  Memphis,  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  N.  S.  Woodward,  Knoxville,  R.  W.  Senior 
^ Grand  Warden  ; R.  M.  3fn«on,  \V  lute  a Station,  R.  \\ . 

Junior  Grand  Warden  ; W . II.  Morrow,  Nashville,  R.  W . 

1 Graud  Treasurer;  John  Frizzell,  Nashville,  11.  W.  Grand 


il  ■* 

THOMAS  GO  AVDEY. 


Thomas  Gowdey  was  the  son  of  Dr.  -John  and 
Margaret  Gowdey,  and  was  born  in  Castlewellan, 
County  Down,  Ireland,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1795.  He  was  a lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  and 
fought  under  Lord  Nelson  and  was  wounded  in  the 
foot  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  which  unfitted  him  for 
active  service.  In  1318  he  emigrated  to  America, 
landing  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1823  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Ann  Power,  daughter  of  Thomas 
McCarton,  in  Madison,  Ga.  Here  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  the  firm  being  Butler  A 
Gowdey.  In  1825  .he  removed  from  Georgia  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  for  a number  of  years  was 
president  of  the  Hibernian  Society,  never  failing  to 
assist  his  countrymen  in  this  land  to  make  a charac- 
ter and  a living  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gowdey  was  for  over  forty  years  a leading 
jeweler  of  the  city,  and  was  very  extensively  known 


throughout  the  South.  An  unbroken  residence  in 
! Nashville  during;  all  these  years  could  not  fail  to 
identify  him  with  our  home  institutions  and  works 
i of  improvement-  He  was  an  ardent  and  zealot?' 
member  of  the  Masonic,  fraternity,  and  was  ever 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  rha: 
order.  He  went  through  all  the  degrees  of  Mason rv 
and  became  a Knight  Templar.  He  was  intelligent, 
affable,  and  courteous;  in  commercial  circle.-  he  was 
prudent  and  discreet,  and  all  our  people  can  witness 
that  he  was  in  all  respects  a good  and  noble  citizen. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  1863,  he  died,  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him,  having  nearly  reached  the  three- 
score years  and  ten  allotted  to  man  upon  earth.;  and. 
having  put  his  house  in  order  by  committing  his 
soul  to  the  Saviour,  lie  was  entirely  resigned  and 
willing  to  depart.  He  left  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  and  his  widow  still  survives  him. 
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Secretary;  Rev.  W.  L.  Rosser,  Walter  Mill,  R.  W.  Grand 
Chaplain  : W.  S.  Smith,  Beaver  Ridge,  Worthy  Senior 
Grand  Deacon  ; Nelson  I.  Hess,  Gadsden,  Worthy  Junior 
Grand  Deacon  ; William  F.  Leiper,  Murfreesboro’,  Worthy 
Grand  Marshal  ; David  J.  Pierce,  Chattanooga,  Worthy 
Grand  Sword-Bearer  : II.  P.  Hobson,  Somerville,  Worthy 
Grand  Steward;  Jesse  Arnold.  Cookeville,  Worthy  Grand 
Pursuivant;  Genas  Sieferle,  Nashville,  Worthy  Grand 
Tyler. 

LODGES. 

Beulah  Lodge,  No.  426,  meets  Monday  night,  on  or  be 
fore  the  full  moon,  at  Edgefield  Masonic  Ilall.  William 
H.  Morrow,  W.  M. 

Claiborne  Lodge , No.  293,  meets  the  second  Monday 
of  every  month,  at  293  South  Cherry  Street.  John  H. 
Canady,  W.  M. ; James  S.  White,  Secretary. 

Corinthian  Lodge , No.  414,  meets  the  second  Saturday 
of  every  month,  at  Masonic  Temple.  Bradford  Nichol,W. 
M.  ; W.  T.  Cartwright,  Secretary. 

Cumberland  Lodge,  No.  8,  meets  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month,  at  Masonic  Temple.  Robert  Thompson,  W. 
M.  ; J.  S.  Carels,  Secretary. 

Edgefield  Lodge,  No.  254,  meets  the  first  Thursday  of 
every  month,  at  Edgefield  Masonic  Hall.  Edwin  Burney, 
W.  51.  ; J.  P.  Barthcl,  Secretary. 

Germania  Lodge.  No.  355,  meets  the  second  Monday  of 
every  month,  at  Masonic  Temple.  M.  Frank,  W.  M.  ; Ph. 
Bernstein,  Secretary. 

Phoenix  Lodge , No.  131,  meets  the  fourth  Monday  of 
every  month,  in  Masonic  Temple.  W.  E.  Eastman,  W.  51. ; 
G.  S.  Blackie,  Sccretary. 

Nashville  Masonic  Board  of  Relief  meets  the  first  Tues- 
day of  every  month,  in  5Iasonic  Temple.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, President;  Bradford  Niehol,  Vice-President ; Henry 
C.  Hensley,  Treasurer ; W.  T.  Randle,  Secretary;  Pitkin 
C.  Wright,  Chairman  Relief  Committee. 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP.® 

Tennessee  Lodge,  No.  1 , of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd-Ftilows,  was  the  first  lodge  of  that  institution  organ- 
ized iu  Davidson  County,  and  also  the  first  organized  in  die 
State.  It  was  instituted  in  Nashville  on  the  evening  of 
June  1,  1839.  The  original  records  of  the  lodge  have  been 
lost,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  who  the  instituting  offi- 
cer was,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  Linsfieid  Sharp,  who, 
it  appears,  was  sent  out  from  Baltimore,  5Id.,  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  lodge  began  with  ten  members  whose  names  are 
taken  from  an  old  list  now  in  its  archives,  and  are  as  follows: 
Linsfieid  Sharp,  George  B.  Forsythe,  George  Wilson,  A. 
Bonvilic,  Alexander  Baker,  William  H.  Johnson,  J.  W. 
Cardwell,  James  Bowman,  George  Babe,  and  Robert  Baru- 
hearst.  . After  organizing  the  lodge  51  r.  Sharp  spent  some 
time  in  Nashville,  mixing  with  the  people,  and  made  many 
friends  for  the  new  order. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee, 
the  original  charter,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  Stales,  was  surrendered,  and  a new 
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one  issued  by  the  State  Grand  Lodge,  and  is  the  charter 
at  present  held  by  the  lodge.  The  names  appearing  on  this 
charter  are  L.  L.  Loving,  A.  Bonville,  R.  Coulter,  Wilkin 
F.  Tannehill,  and  Otis  Arnold. 

Tennessee  Lodge,  No.  1,  still  exists,  holds  its  meetings 
regularly  once  a week,  has  done  a vast  amount  of  good  in 
the  community,  and  is  in  a highly  prosperous  condition. 

The  second  lodge  organized  in  Davidson  County  was 
Nashville  Lodge,  No.  2,  which  was  instituted  June  9,  1S49. 
Its  charter  members  were  Timothy  Ivezer,  George  R.  For- 
sythe, William  H.  Calhoun,  Seth  C.  Earl,  Allies  Nesbit, 
'William  McCurdy,  and  James  H.  Gould.  After  a brilliant 
career  this  lodge  met  with  misfortune,  became  discouraged, 
and  surrendered  its  charter  about  the  close  of  the  late 
war. 

Trabue  Lodge,  No.  10,  located  in  Nashville,  was  insti- 
tuted Sept.  8,  1845,  under  most  flattering  auspices.  Its 
charter  members  were  Walter  S.  5IcNairv,  James  C.  Dew, 
Walter  Rockwood,  Joe  Edwards,  Hugh  McCrea,  and  Fred. 
Terrass.  In  the  list  cf  members  who  have  been  attached 
to  this  lodge  there  are  the  names  of  many  of  our  most 
worthy  citizens.  After  thirty-five  years  of  useful  work  the 
lodge  is  still  alive  and  prosperous. 

Smiley  Lodge,  No.  SO,  located  in  South  Nashville,  was 
instituted  Aug.  25,  1854.  Its  charter  members  were  James 
W.  Patton,  Wm.  51.  Mallory,  C.  II.  Conger,  W.  H.  Wil- 
kinson, C.  K.  Winston,  W.  W.  Bryan,  Fred  Joute,  John 
R.  Hill,  J.  H.  Burke,  J.  G.  Sawyers,  C.  R.  Keopf,  Johu 
Tanksley,  John  Jarrell,  and  51.  C."  Cotton. 

It  has  been  a most  useful  and  prosperous  lodge,  and 
is  still  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  numbers  amonn  its 
members  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  southern  end  cf 
Nashville. 

Aurora  Lodge,  No.  105  (German),  was  instituted  in 
Nashville,  April  16,  1858,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers : S.  Nathan,  H.  5Ietz.  F.  Klooz,  C.  Wetteran,  and  R. 
Hellebrand.  This  lodge  is  sustained  by  the  best  element 
of  the  German  population  of  Nashville,  and  can  show  a 
record  of  which  any  organization  might  well  be  proud. 

Edgefield  Ledge.  No.  118,  was  instituted  in  Edgefield, 
Feb.  16,  1867,  with  the  following  charter  members:  G.  P. 
Smith,  James  T.  Bell.  B.  R.  McKennie,  H.  W . B ittern, 
W.  A.  Glenn,  T.  J.  Hopkins,  0.  S.  Lesc-ner,  G.  W.  Owen. 
W.  R.  Finnegan,  P.  B.  Coleman,  T.  51.  Buck,  W.  R.  Bed. 
John  0.  Treanor,  C.  L.  Howerton,  J.  H.  Farrar,  C.  H. 
Lesener,  J.  51.  Thatcher,  C.  Altmeyer,  W.  H.  Simmonds. 
Charles  Melton,  H.  W.  Hasslock,  and  William  Boyd. 
With  such  a long  list  of  good  citizens  to  begin  with,  the 
prosperity  of  this  lodge  was  assured.  Its  career  has  been 
marked  with  success. 

Goodlettsville  Lodge,  No.  137,  located  at  Goodlettsville, 
Donelson  Lodge,  No.  145,  located  at  Donelson,  Isaac  51. 
Jones  Lodge,  No.  166,  located  at  Bellevue,  and  Hermitage 
Lodge,  No.  1S9,  located  at  or  near  the  Hermitage,  have  all 
been  organized  since  the  late  war,  and  they  have  ill  been 
popular  in  they-  respective  localities. 

The  following  encampments  have  been  organized  sn 
Davidson  County:  Ridgcly,  No.  1.  Olive  Branch.  No.  I. 
Edgefield,  No.  32,  Germania  No.  36  (German  • all  1 .’•■  1 
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was  located  in  Edgefield.  lu  1S71  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  Tennessee  authorized  the  consolidation  of  Ridgeiy  En- 
campment, No.  1,  Olive  Branch,  No.  4,  and  Edgefield,  No. 
82,  which  was  soon  afterwards  effected  under  the  name 
and  style  of  Nashville  Encampment,  No.  1.  This  branch 
of  the  order  is  very  popular,  and  has  been  well  patronized. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee  is  located  at  Nashville. 
It  was  instituted  Aug.  10,  1841,  by  C.  C.  Trabue,  Special 
Deputy  Grand  Sire.  The  first  grand  officers  elected  and 
installed  were  Timothy  Kezer,  Grand  Master ; R.  A.  Barnes, 
Deputy  Grand  Master;  W.  H.  Calhoun,  Grand  Warden; 
Wm.  P.  Hume,  Grand  Secretary;  George  R.  Forsyth, 
Grand  Treasurer.  The  Grand  Lodge  holds  its  meetings 
annually  in  Nashville. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Tennessee,  also  located  at 
Nashville,  was  organized  July  21,  1847,  by  T.  B.  Shaff- 
uer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Special  Deputy  Grand  Sire.  The 
first  grand  officers  elected  and  installed  were  George  W. 
Wilson,  Grand  Patriarch  ; Donald  Cameron,  Grand  High 
Priest;  N.  E.  Perkins,  Grand  Senior  Warden;  C.  K. 
Clark,  Grand  Junior  Warden  ; G.  P.  Smith,  Grand  Scribe  ; 
John  Coltart,  Grand  Treasurer;  C.  G.  Weller,  Grand  In- 
side Sentinel ; Charles  Smith,  Grand  Outside  Sentinel. 

For  several  years  after  the  planting  of  Odd-Fellowship 
in  Davidson  County  the  anniversary  of  its  organization  was 
regularly  celebrated  on.  the  1st  day  of  June.  From  the 
handful  of  members  present  on  the  1st  of  June,  1839, 
when  Tennessee  Lodge,  No.  1.  was  instituted,  Odd-Fellow- 
ship has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influen- 


tial as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  secret  societies  in  the 
county. 

The  first  Odd-Fellows’  hall  in  Nashville  was  on  Market 
Street,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Union,  in  an  upper  story  over 
the  restaurant  of  A.  Bonviile.  The  house  has  long  since 
been  removed.  In  less  than  a year  the  lodge  removed  to  a 
new  hall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square,  opposite 
the  north  end  of  the  market-house.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1842,  a new  hall  was  opened  in  the  building  now 
standing  on  the  northwest  corner  of  College  and  Union 
Streets,  which  the  order  occupied  one  year.  On  the  1st  of 
January.  1843,  it  removed  to  the  third  story  of  the  build- 
ing now  standing  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Cherry  and 
Union  Streets.  A few  years  after  this  the  lodges  purchased 
a lot  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Summer  and  Union  Streets, 
and  erected  the  building  now  known  as  the  Skating  Rink, 
or  Olympic  Theatre.  This,  however,  was  lost,  and  the 
order  removed  across  Union  Street  to  the  “ Sirkman 
Block,”  and  remained  several  years.  About  the  vear 
1873  it  removed  to  “Luck’s  Block,”  on  Church  Street, 
between  Summer  and  High.  Here  it  remained  two  years. 
The  lodges  having  in  the  mean  time  purchased  the  lot  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Church  and  High  Streets,  they 
erected  the  splendid  temple  which  now  adorns  it,  and 
moved  into  it  in  the  early  part  of  1875.  Tennessee 
Lodge,  No.  1,  Trabue  Lodge,  No.  10,  Aurora  Lodge,  No. 
105,  Nashville  Encampment,  No.  1,  and  Germania  En- 
campment, No.  36,  now  occupy  it,  and  have  their  hall  in 
the  third  story. 
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On  the  3d  of  October,  185.9,  upon  motion  of  W.  P.  ! 
Massey,  Esq.,  the  judge  of  the  County  Court  appointed  C.  : 
W.  Nance,  William  H.  Hagans,  and  John  M.  Joslin  com-  j 
missioners  to  redistrict  the  county  into  twenty-five  districts,  j 
the  city  of  Nashville  being  the  First  District.  The  com-  j 
mittee  reported  at  the  January  term  of  court,  I860,  and 
their  report,  which  was  ordered  published  in  pamphlet  form  j 
for  distribution  throughout  the  county,  set  forth  the  bound-  j 
aries  of  the  districts  under  the  following  preamble : 

“ We  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  size,  shape,  and  boundaries  of  the 
old  districts,  as  well  as  the  population  in  each  : and  we  have 
also  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  views  and  wishes  of  many 
of  the  citizens  in  various  portions  of  the  county  iu  relation 
to  the  duties  assigned  us,  in  order  to  shape  the  new  districts 
to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
whole  county,  and  we  submit  to  you  the  result  of  our  de- 
liberations  and  investigations.'’ 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  ONE. 

District  Number  One  was  made  to  include  the  entire 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Nashville.  Voting  precincts 
were  established  in  eight  wards,  and  have  since  been  erected 
as  the  wards  have  been  increased  in  number. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWO, 

District  Number  Two  was  formed  from  old  District  j 
Number  Two.  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  the  Mill 
Creek  turnpike  with  Mill  Creek,  and  running  with  the  Mur- 
freesboro’ turnpike-road  to  the  Franklin  College  and  Stone’s 
Elver  turnpike-road ; then  with  said  Franklin  College  and  j 
Stone's  River  road  to  Hamilton’s  Creek  ; thence  down  Ham- 
ilton’s Creek  to  Stone’s  River;  thence  down  Stone’s  River  I 
to  Cumberland  River ; thence  down  Cumberland  River  to 
the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek;  and  thence  up  Mill  Creek  to  the 
beginning.  The  place  of  voting  was  fixed  at  Spring  Place. 

At  McWhortersvilie,  which  is  the  chief  settlement  and 
place  of  business,  there,  arc  three  scores,  kept  by  A.  S.  Ed- 
wards, E.  B.  Graves,  and  J.  L.  Dorcch;  a grist-mil!  and 
cotton-gin  combined,  both  erected  in  1873,  and  owned  by 
M.  M.  Leek,  three  blacksmith-shops,  one  wood-working- 
shop,-  and  at  the  toil-gate  the  Donelson  post-office,  of  which 
D.  Stevenson  is  postmaster.  Thee  are  two  resident  phy-  1 
sictans, — Drs.  Boyd  and  Whitworth, — a Methodist  Kris-  i 
copal  Church,  a Christian  Church,  and  thirty  dwellings. 
McCrory’s  Creek  Baptist  Church  is  three  and  a inif  miles 
south  of  McWhortersvilie,  and  in  the  south  part  or  the 
district  is  the  old  Frankliu  College. 


The  oldest  resident  of  the  district  is  Osworth  Newby. 
M.  M.  Ridley  is  one  of  the  oldest  residents,  and  Jeremiah 
Bowen,  Esq.,  is  a representative  of  one  of  the  earliest 
families. 

Franklin  College  was  built  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Elder  Talbot  Fanning.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in 
1343  and' completed  in  1844.  In  October  of  that  year  lie 
was  elected  president.  On  his  resignation,  in  1861,  Pro- 
fessor William  D.  Carues  became  president.  The  college 
was  suspended  soon  after,  and  remained  idle  until  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  It  was  again  opened,  but  soon  after 
the  buildings  were  burned  and  its  existence  ceased. 

Hope  Institute  was  then  opened  by  Eider  Fanning  as  a 
female  college,  and  continued  by  him  until  his  death,  in 
1S74. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  the  first  justices 
were  appointed  in  May,  1836,  John  II.  Clopton  and  Wil- 
liam G.  M.  Campbell  were  then  appointed  for  this  town,  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

Robert  Weakley,  afterwards  prominent  in  Nashville,  is 
credited  to  this  district  on  the  county  records  for  1791. 
The  following-named  persons  were  assessed  for  lands  owned 
in  this  district  in  1316:  John  Blair,  James,  John,  and 
Thomas  Uachanau.  William,  Chris.,  James,  and  John  Car- 
ter, D.  Cross.  V iiliam  Donelson,  “ where  he  lives,"  Richard 
Drury,  William  Dickson,  William  Ewing,  Thomas  H.  Ev- 
erett, William  Gowen,  Nancy  Green,  William  Harwood, 
George  and  Nicholas  P.  Hartman,  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  T’hos. 
Jones,  Peter  Lastly,  Guy  McFadden,  William  Matlock, 
John  Moore,  William  Nance  and  Harris  Oglevic,  Daniel 
Vaulx,  William  Wharton,  Daniel  Woodard,  Philip  Wolf, 
William  Waldron,  Henry  White,  Jr.,  Peter  Wright,  Martha 
Turner. 

The  ITotural-Ut,  an  educational  and  agricultural  journal 
of  merit,  was  published  and  printed  at  Franklin  College,  in 
this  district,  during  the  year  ISIS.  It  was  a forty -eight- 
page  monthly  magazine,  at  two  dollars  a year,  and  wu.s  edited 
by  Rev.  T.  Fanning,  Isaac  Newton  Loomis,  John  Kit  h- 
bauiu,  and  J.  Smith  Fowler. 

The  district  contains  two  post-offices, — Donelson  and 
Glen  Cliff.  The  old  “ Mud  Tavern,”  in  the  western  part, 
six  miles  from  the  city  of  Nashville,  is  a point  of  inter ,>c 
as  a resort  of  early  days.  The  Second  District  is  the  Second 
School  District  of  the  county.  It  contains  a school  popula- 
tion of  six  hundred  and  fifty -seven  children,  and  has  had 
six  schools  during  the  last  yen,1',  of  which  four  wore  white 
and  two  colored.  There  were  two  hundred  and  twel  > 
white  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  colored  pupils  enrolled. 
There  arc  si:;  school-houses  iu  the  district,  flic  school 
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directors  are  Dr.  Janies  Evans,  Sidney  Zacarillo,  and  Mr. 
Page. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  THREE. 

District  Number  Three  was  the  original  district  of  that 
number.  Its  boundary-line  begins  at  the  mouth  of  Ham- 
ilton’s Creek  and  follows  up  Stone’s  Diver  to  the  Ruther- 
ford county  line;  thence  with  the  county-line  to  where 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  crosses  Hurri- 
cane Creek ; thence  down  said  railroad  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Frank iin  and  Lebanon  road  at  the  Mount  V iew  Station  ; 
thence  along  the  said  road  to  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike; 
thence  along  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike  to  Hamilton’s 
Creek ; and  thence  down  Hamilton’s  Creek  to  the  begin- 
ning. The  polling-place  was  changed  from  Hutchinson’s 
Springs  to  Smith’s  Springs  in  July,  1859. 

Charlton’s  church  is  in  the  north  part,  near  Stone’s  River, 
and  Burnett’s  chapel,  more  recently  known  as  Charlton’s 
chapel,  in  the  east  part, near  Hurricane  Creek,  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  district.  These  points  were  centres  around 
which  clustered  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  earlier  pio- 
neers. Mount  View  Church  is  a union  house,  occupied  by 
Baptists  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  on  the  Murfrees- 
boro' turnpike.  Smith’s  Springs,  near  the  centre,  became 
the  central  point  for  gatherings  after  the  war,  and  a Bap- 
tist church  was  erected  there. 

Among  the  early  families  in  the  district  were  those  of 
Ed.  Beard  and  Dennis  McClendon,  father  of  the  present  T. 
J.  McClendon. 

The  post-office  is  at  Ocuchville,  where  there  are  two 
stores;  William  Wright  is  merchant  and  postmaster. 
Ephraim  Me  Lane  was  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Third 
District  in  1791.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  county  for  many  years.  Edward  H.  East  ana  John 
Vandevil!  were  afterwards  prominent  citizens.  The  fol- 
lowing named  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  this  district  in 
1816:  Cary  Felts,  D.  J.  Fish,  Jesse  Fly,  James  Hailey, 
Dennis  McClendon,  Stephen  Roach,  Wiilid  L.  Shumate, 
Henry  Seat,  Joseph  Smith,  James  Vaulx,  Isaac  and  James 
Wright,  Rachel  Williams,  Edmond  Coil  ins  worth. 

This  is  the  Third  School  District.  It  contains  a school 
population  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  In  the  year 
1878-79  there  were  held  three  white  schools,  in  which 
were  enrolled  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  pupils,  and  one 
colored  school  of  forty-two  pupils.  L.  A..  B.  Williams,  S. 
Y.  Norvell,  and  S.  B.  McClendon  are  the  school  directors 
for  1880.  There  are  four  school-houses  within  the  district, 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  FOUR. 

District  Number  Four,  with  District  Number  Sixteen, 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  old  Fourth  District.  Its 
boundary-line  begins  at  Stewart’s  Ferry  on  Stone’s  River, 
and  runs  easterly  with  the  old  Lebanon  road  to  Thomas  B. 
Page’s  line;  thence  north,  east,  and  south,  so  as  to  leave 
out  the  house  of  Thomas  B.  Page  and  to  intersect  the 
Old  Lebanon  road  above  said  house;  thcr-ec  with  rv.-.l 
road,  and  passing  at  New  Hope  to  J.  If.  Hagan's  burnt 
mill;  thence  east  to  the  Wilson  eounty-liac  ; thence  north- 
erly with  the  county-line  to  Cumberland  River,  alienee 


down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Stone’s  River;  thence  up 
Stone’s  River  to  the  place  of  beginning, 

April  2,  1860,  on  motion  of  IT.  Hagan,  the  line  was  so 
! changed  as  to  run  from  Stuart's  Ferry  with  the  Old  Lcb- 
; anon  road,  passing  New  Hope  to  Kagan's  burnt  mill. 

Jan.  8,  1861,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  di- 
! viding-line  between  this  and  District  Number  Sixteen  be  so 
i changed  as  to  run  from  the  point  where  it  digresses”  at 
j Thomas  B.  Page’s,  north  of  the  residence  of  Elizabeth 
! Hunt,  and  to  extend  thence  to  New  Hope  church.  The 
| place  of  bolding  elections  was  axed  at  Mrs.  Creel’s  iu 
i January,  1860. 

There  are  two  churches  in  this  district, — viz.,  the  Her- 
! milage  church,  on  the  Lebanon  turnpike,  near  its  centre, 
i and  New  Hope  church,  two  miles  east  of  the  Hermitage 
j station. 

The  “ Hermitage,”  the  most  historic  place  iu  the  district, 

I is  represented  by  an  engraving  and  description  in  another 
part  of  this  work.  It  contains  the  only  post-office  of  the 
district,  and  is  the  point  of  chief  interest  within  the  county 
outside  of  Nashville. 

James  Ford  was  captain  of  the  militia  of  this  district  in 
1784.  Col.  Samuel  Barton  was  life  justice  of  the  peace 
for  this  district  in  1791.  and  was  then  “classed”  for  the 
third  term  of  court.  John  A.  Shuts  and  John  McNeill 
j were  early  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  district. 

The  following-named  persons  paid  taxes  on  lands  "lying 
j within  the  limits  of  the  present  district  in  1816:  David 
| Abernethy,  John  Anderson,  Anthony  Clopton,  Joseph 
j Cook,  N.  Drew,  David  and  Thomas  Edmistoin  Edward 
| East,  Jeremiah  Ezell,  John  3.  and  Charles  M.  Hall,  John 
i Iloggatt,  William  Huggins,  Stockley  D.  and  Jane  Hays, 
John  and  P.  H.  Jones,  James  Lee,  James  McFerrin, 
Zaclnriah  Noel,  Francis  Sanders,  John  Tait,  Sr.,  Spencer 
i Payne. 

This  is  the  Fourth  School  District  of  the  county,  It 
I contains  seven  school-houses  and  maintains  seven  schools, — 
j four  white  and  three  colored.  There  were  two  hundred 
white  and  one  hundred  colored  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year 
1878-79.  The  scholastic  population  in  1880  Is  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five.  T.  0 Trainer,  A,  S.  Hays,  and  M. 
T.  Brooks  are  school  directors. 

New  Hope  Church,  in  this  district,  was  organized  as  a 
! missionary  Baptist  Church  at  the  Cedar  Glade  school-house, 
j in  IS 46,  by  Elders  Peter  and  Thomas  Fuqua.  It  then 
i consisted  of  thirty  members.  Elder  Peter  Fuqua  was  p as- 
tor  from  the  time  of  organization  until  his  death,  in  1863, 
! and  was  succeeded  by  Euler  G.  W.  Hagar,  whose  ;as- 
j torate  continued  till  1879,  when  the  present  pastor,  Eider 
| John  T.  Oakley,  assumed  charge.. 

John  Cook  and  Thomas  Wright  were  the  first  deacons. 

I and  their  successors  have  been  W,  K.  Wrigld,  L.  F”is, 
Robert  Cleaves,  J.  J.  Ellis,  William  hi.  Sweeney,  G.  W. 
i Sweeney,  and  B.  Me  Fa! :. 

Soon  after  the  organization  the  church  built  a respect- 
able log  meeting-house  a little  oast  of  the  school-house  above 
I mentioned,  in  which  they  worshiped  till  the  building  was 
| burned,  ia  1871.  '.the  neat  brick  church  now  occupied  on 
the  Central  turnpike,  two  miles  east  of  the  Ilermii  ige  Sta- 
tion was  built  alter  the  tire.  lire  church  has  lnd  iu  all 
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JEREMIAH  BOWEN,  Jr., 


was  born  in  Carthage,  Smith  C’o.,  Term.,  Aug.  7, 
1822.  His  father,  Jeremiah  Bowen,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1770.  He  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  hatmaking  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1800  came  to  Carthage,  Smith  Co.,  Term.,  where  he 
embarked  in  the  hat-mauufacturing  business.  In 
1814  he  married  Miss  Martha  Powel  Spivey  who 
was  born  in  Burtee  Co.,  X.  C.,  Oct.  10,  1797,  and 
emigrated  to  Smith  Co.,  Tenn.,  in  1812.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  three  children, — O.  L.  Bowen, 
born  1816  ; James  Bowen,  born  1818  ; and  Jeremiah 
Bowen.  Mr.  Bowen  died  Aug.  22,  1822.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1831,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Bowen  married  Win.  Mc- 
Murry  and  moved  to  DavidsOn  County  ; by  this  mar- 
riage there  were  two  children, — Ann  MeMurry,  born 
in  1832,  and  Margarett  MeMurry,  born  in  1833. 
Mrs.  MeMurry  died  Jan.  28,  1847.  She  was  of 
Irish  descent,  was  a kind  wife,  a devoted  mother,  and 
a Christian  woman.  Jeremiah  Bowen  Jr.,  came  to 
Davidson  County  with  his  mother  and  stepfather  in 
1831  ; lived  here  about  three  years,  when  he  went  to 
Shelby  Co.,  Tenn.,  to  live  with  his  aunc,  Mrs.  Ann 
C.  Carter,  where  he  remained  three  years  and  then 
returned  to  his  home  in  Davidson  County.  When 
nineteen  years  of  age  lie  apprenticed  himself  to  R. 
S.  Orton,  arid  learned  the  tanning  business.  He 
worked  as  a journeyman  iam  er  until  Jan.  1. 18  18,  at 


i which  time  he  formed  a copartnership  with  W.  B. 
Ewing,  and  they  established  a tannery  on  V bite's 
Creek,  five  miles  north  of  Nashville. 

On  Oct.  25,  1848,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  S. 
Buchanan,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucinda  Buchanan, 
j who  were  among  the  old  pioneer  settlers  in  David- 
son County.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  in  Virginia, 
July  16,  1763,  and  moved  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn., 
eight  miles  east  of  Nashville,  about  the  vear  1800. 
His  wife,  nee  Miss  Lucinda  East,  was  also  born  in 
Virginia,  Dec.  1 1,  1792,  and  came  to  Tennessee  with 

her  father  about  the  vear  1800.  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
! J' 

j Miss  East  were  married  in  1810  ; he  died  Feb.  14, 
1841,  and  she  died  April  15,  1865.  They  were  the 
parents  of  sixteen  children, — ten  daughters  and  six 
sons. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Bowen  retired  front  the  tanning 
| business,  and  engaged  in  farming  six  miles  east  of 
Nashville.  In  1865  he  was  elected  justice  of  tin 
i peace  in  the  Second  District,  Davidson  Coumv.  and 
1 served  in  that  capacity  eleven  years.  In  January, 
i 1868,  lie  was  appointed  railroad  tax-collector  for 
Davidson  County  for  one  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  have  been  the  parents  • 
j nine  children, — eight  daughters  and  cite  son.  I wo 
of  the  daughters  died  in  their  infancy  ; the  remain - 
I der  are  still  living. 
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since  its  organization  four  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The 
present  number  is  two  hundred  and  two. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  FIVE. 

District  Number  Five,  which  comprises  the  original  dis- 
trict, was  bounded  by  a line  beginning  at  the  crossing  of  51  ur-  j 
freesboro'  pike  and  Mill  Creek,  and  running  thence  up  Mill  ! 
Creek  to  Antioch  church  ; thence  with  the  Nashville  and  ; 
Chattanooga  Railroad  to  the  Franklin  and  Lebanon  road  at  | 
Mount  View  Station  ; thence  with  said  road  to  the  Mur-  \ 
freesboro’  turnpike;  thence  down  the  turnpike  to  Kamil-  j 
ton’s  Creek  ; thence  down  Hamilton’s  Creek  to  the  crossing  I 
of  the  same  by  the  Franklin  College  and  Stone’s  River 
turnpike;  thence  down  that  road  to  the  Murfreesboro’ 
turnpike,  and  down  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Harris’  Place  was  made  the  voting 
precinct. 

Antioch  Baptist  church,  in  the  southern  part,  on  the 
line  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  near  O’ney- 
viile  post-office,  was  one  of  the  first  churches  in  that  part  j 
of  the  county.  It  is  still  existing  under  its  original  faith,  i 
Hamilton  church,  in  the  east  part,  on  the  Murfreesboro’  j 
turnpike,  aud  Locust  Grove,  are  also  both  in  this  district. 

Rosedale  post-office  is  within  this  district,  at  the  grocery  j 
of  David  Harrison,  who  is  postmaster,  Olneyviiie  post-  { 
office  was  first  established,  and  is  the  earliest  point  of  set- 
tlement. Elijah  Robertson  represented  this  district  as  jus- 
tice in  1791.  Thomas  8.  King  and  Herbert  Towns,  a life- 
member  of  the  old  court,  were  prominent  citizens  in  early  j 
days.  Mr.  Towns,  who  was  appointed  a justice  in  1824,  is  i 
stiii  living,  and  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  active  I 
and  intelligent  magistrates  of  the  county.  He  has  been  ! 
constantly  under  commission  as  a justice  since  his  first  ap-  ; 
pointment.  In  1810  the  following-named  persons  were  i 
assessed  for  taxes  on  lands  now  in  this  district:  Samuel  and  j 
John  Bell,  William  “ Cobby,”  Henry  and  Joseph  Burnett,  j 
Edward  Bryant,  Thomas  Edmonson,  Henry  G-uthrey,  Jere-  j 
miali  Grezzard,  James  Glasgow,  John  Go  wen,  James  Linch,  I 
Enoch  Oliver,  Edmund  Owen,  Francis  Sanders,  Richard  j 
Smith,  Samuel  Scott.  Cornelius  and  Christopher  Waggoner,  j 
“ Mfs.  Widow”  Wilcox,  Henry  White. 

The  Tennessee  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  in  the  east  part  j 
of  the  district,  on  the  -Murfreesboro’  pike.  Its  grounds,  j 
nearly  a mile  square,  are  finely  located,  and  their  appear-  j 
a nee  adds  much  to  the  reputation  of  the  district. 

This  is  the  Fifth  School  District  of  the  county.  There  j 
are  here  five  school-houses,  in  which  were  kept  four  white  j 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-fear  | 
pupils  for  the  year  1S7S-79,  and  one  colored  school  in 
which  sixty  pupils  were  enrolled  for  the  same  year.  There  [ 
are  now  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  of  school  age 
living  in  the  district.  E.  G.  Rowe,  A.  J.  lloper,  and  Ben- 
jamin Tnrbeirille  are  school  directors  for  1880.  The  dis- 
trict has  five  school-houses, 

i 

I 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  SIX. 

District  Number  Six,  the  original  district  of  that,  num-  j 
ber,  is  bounded  by  a line  beginning  at  the  south 'astern 
corner  of  Davidson  County  near  Goodie's,  and  running  i 


northward  with  the  Rutherford  county-line  to  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Railroad  ; thence  northward  down 
said  railroad  to  Mill  Creek  at  Antioch  Church;  thence  up 
Mill  Creek  to  the  Williamson  county-line;  and  thence  east- 
ward with  the  county-line  to  the  beginning.  The  polling- 
place  was  fixed  at  Cane  Ridge,  which  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  district,  and  the  location  of  a church  of  that  name. 

Robert  Clark,  wiio  was  for  thirteen  months  held  as  a 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  was  au  inhabitant  of  this  district. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  was  afterwards  long  and  well  known,  was 
ransomed  by  an  exchange  of  Indian  prisoners  and  ponies. 

Benajah  Gray  was  an  early  citizen,  and  a life-member  of 
the  Notables'  Court. 

James  Meats  was  magistrate  in  1791- ; William  H.  Ha- 
gans and  James  Chilcutt  were  early  citizens.  The  follow- 
ing persons  were  tax-payers  in  what  is  now  included  in  this 
district  in  IS  16:  Isaac  Battle,  John  Barr,  James  Campbell, 
Thomas  Chilcutt,  William  Gibson,  Benajah  Gray,  Isaac 
Johnson,  Ralph  McFadden,  John  McFarliu,  Robert  Orr, 
Godfrey  Shelton,  Hartwell  Scat,  John  Smith,  Robert 
Thompson,  Nelson  White,  James  Whitsett,  James  Weath- 
erall,  Daniel  Young. 

In  the  school  organization  this  became  the  Sixth  School 
District  of  the  county.  It.  contains  four  school-houses,  in 
which  were  taught,  in  the  year  1878-79,  three  white 
schools  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pupils  in  all,  and  one 
colored  school  with  sixty-seven  pupils.  The  scholastic 
population  for  1880  is  four  hundred  and  nine.  B.  Gray, 
T.  Iv.  Griggs,  and  S.  IT.  Culbertson  are  the  present  school 
directors. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  SEVEN. 

District  Number  Seven  "was  the  same  previous  to  1859. 
Its  boundary-line  begins  at  the  crossing  of  the  NoleasNI'e 
turnpiko-road  and  Mill  Creek,  near  Holt’s  or  Hampton’s 
Mill,  and  runs. down  Mill  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  its  west 
fork  at  Thompson’s  saw-mill;  thence  up  the  west  fork  to 
the  Xolensviile  turnpike-road  ; thence  southeast  along  said 
turnpike-road  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Dunn’s  school- 
house  was  made  the  voting  precinct. 

Getlisemane  church  is  at  Baker’s  or  Smith ville.  near 
Mill  Creek.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  churches,  and  be- 
longed to  the  old  Mero  Association. 

Paragon  Mills,  the  post-office,  was  recently  established  in 
place  of  two  others, — Carter’s  and  Lime-works, — closed  in 
1ST  9 . 

James  Mulherrin,  Enoch  Ensley,  and  John  B.  Hodges 
were  among  the  early  residents,  and  were  all  magistrates  or 
tiie  old  Notables’  Court. 

The  following  persons  wore  assessed  for  taxes  in  this  dis- 
trict in  1816:  Charles  Crutchfield,  Aquila  Carmack,  Rob- 
ert C.  Foster,  Jacob  Marvis,  Jesse  W.  T nomas,  Basauaah 
Windle 

This  was  made  School  District  Number  Seven  at  its  or- 
ganization far  school  purposes.  Two  white  schools  and  one 
colored  one  are  maintain  M here,  each  of  which  has  sch> 
houses.  The  enrollment  m the  year  1878—79  was,  v he. 
one  hundred  aud  forty-one;  colored,  sixty.  The  sell  i 
population  for  188ij  was  four  hundred  and  twenty.  Va- 
lium T.  Robinson,  William  McPherson,  and  Undersoil  1 ■ :- 
bles  are  school  directors. 


• 
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DISTRICT  NUMBER  EIGHT. 

District  Number  Eight,  one  of  the  original  districts,  is  i 
bounded  by  a line  which  begins  where  the  Franklin  turn-  i 
pike  crosses  the  "Williamson  county-line,  and  runs  eastward 
with  tiie  county-line  to  Mill  Creek;  thence  down  Mill 
Creek  to  the  Nolensvillc  turnpike  ; thence  northward  along 
said  road  to  the  crossing  of  Lee  Shute’s  spring-branch ; 
thence  up  said  spring-branch  to  the  old  mill ; thence 
westward  with  the  old  line  between  the  dwellings  of  John 
Overton  and  John  Cunningham  to  the  Franklin  turnpike; 
and  thence  southward  with  the  Franklin  turnpike  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  Owen’s  store  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  holding  elections. 

There  are  churches  at  Mount  Pisgah,  in  the  southeast 
part;  one  in  the  centre,  known  as  St.  James;  and  in  the 
north  part  of  the  district  is  Thompson’s  Church,  on  the 
Hollandviile  road.  Edwin  Hickman  lived  here  in  1791. 
William  Owen  and  John  Hogan  were  early  settlers. 

In  1816  the  assessment  roll  contained  the  names  of  the 
following  persons,  who  were  assessed  tor  taxes  in  what  is 
now  the  Eighth  District : Nathan  Gatlin,  Henry  Hide,  ! 
Daniel  and  John  Hogan,  S.  Shute,  J.  Cunningham. 

This  is  the  Eighth  School  District,  and  has  a scholastic 
population  numbering  four  hundred  and  forty-six.  It  con- 
tains five  school-houses,  in  which  were  taught,  in  the  year 
1878-79,  three  white  and  two  colored  schools,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  white  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  colored  pupils.  These  schools  are  under 
the  supervision  of  F.  A.  Smith,  W.  11.  Rains,  and  William 
Holt,  Esq.,  school  directors  for  the  district. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  NINE. 

District  Number  Nine  was  slightly  changed  from  its 
original  bounds  by  the  redistricting  of  1S59.  The  line  then 
established  began  at  the  crossing  of  the  Nolensvillc  turn- 
pike over  Lee  Shute’s  spring-branch,  and  ran  up  the  branch 
to  the  old  mill ; thence  westward  with  the  old  line  running 
between  the  dwellings  of  John  Overton  and  John  Cunning- 
ham to  the  Franklin  turnpike  ; thence  northward  along  that 
road  to  the  corporation  line  of  Nashville  ; thence  followed  j 
around  with  the  corporation-line  to  the  Murfreesboro’  turn-  j 
pike ; thence  with  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike  southeast  to  i 
Mill  Creek  ; thence  up  Mill  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  West  ! 
Fork  at  Thompson's  saw-mill ; thence  up  said  West  Fork 
to  the  Nolensvillc  turnpike;  and  thence  along  that  turn-  j 
pike  northwest  to  the  beginning.  Fiat  Rock  school-house  j 
was  selected  as  the  voting  preciuct. 

Whitsitt  Baptist  church  is  iu  the  northeast  part,  near  ! 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad. 

A store  is  kept  on  the  old  grocery  stand  of  years  ago  by  I 
Charles  Warren. 

Among  the  earliest  residents  of  the  district  was  Pierce  I 
Waller;  John  Cortweii  and  John  Hathaway  were  old  set-  i 
tiers.  Both  were  early  justices  of  the  peace,  and  highly 
respected.  Joel  Rice  was  another  early  settler,  and  cat;  be  ; 
traced  hack  to  1790  in  this  district,  lie  has  numerous de-  I 
scendants  of  the  name  in  the  county.  In  1816  there  were  ! 
the  following  persons  assessed  for  hinds  in  what  is  included 
iu  the  present  district:  John  I’lair,  Adam  Carper,  Thomas  ! 


Collins,  L.  Corbit,  Thomas  Crutcher,  George  M.  Deaderick, 
Nathan  Ewing. 

This  is  the  Ninth  School  District.  It  contained  in- 1880 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  residents  of  legal  school 
age.  Two  white  schools  were  kept  in  1878-79,  with  an 
enrolled  attendance  of  seventy-seven  pupils,  and  two  colored 
schools  in  which  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  pupils  were 
enrolled.  There  are  four  school-houses.  James  T.  Patter- 
sen.  L.  D.  Gower,  Jr.,  and  A.  II.  -Johnson  were  school  di- 
rectors for  18S0. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TEN. 

District  Number  Ten  was  slightly  diminished  in  size  in 
1859,-  and  a part  was  annexed  to  Nashville.  The  bound- 
ary-line begins  at  the  crossing  of  Cedar  Street  with  the  west 
boundary  of  the  corporation  of  Nashville,  and  runs  westward 
with  Cedar  Street  and  the  Charlotte  turnpike-road  to  Rich- 
land Creek  ; thence  up  Richland  Creek  with  the  old  district- 
line to  the  old  line  of  District  Number  Eleven,  near  Frank 
McGavock’s;  thence  eastward  with  the  old  line  to  the 
Franklin  turnpike-road  between  Joseph  Yaulx  and  John 
Thompson  ; thence  with  the  Franklin  turnpike  northward 
with  the  corporation  of  Nashville  ; and  thence  around  with 
the  several  meanders  of  the  corporation-line  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  Dana’s  grocery  was  made  the  voting  precinct. 

t;  Old  Church”  is  in  the  south  part,  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee fair-ground. 

John  McRobertson  and  Joshua  McIntosh  were  among 
the  earliest  prominent  men  of  the  district.  They  were  both 
magistrates  as  late  as  1836,  and  were  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  district  and  county. 

Among  its  natural  resources  are  valuable  quarries  cf 
Beasley  limestone,  which  is  being  rapidly  developed  as  an 
ornamental  building-stone,  and  also  used  in  the  industrial 
arts  for  various  purposes  to  which  a fine  working  stone  is 
adapted. 

James  Ross  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  this  district  in 
1791.  The  following  persons  were  assessed  within  the 
limits  of  this  district  in  1816:  Alexander  Craig,  J.  II. 
Cutv.  F.  McGavock. 

The  Tennessee  fair-grounds  are  in  the  north  part,  betweeu 
the  Richland  pike  and  the  railroad. 

District  Number  Ten  was  organized  entire  under  the  free- 
school  law  as  the  school-district  of  that  number,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  April,  1SS0,  when  a part  of  the  civil  district 
was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Nashville.  It  contained,  in 
1878-79,  two  graded  schools,  three  ordinary  white  schools, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  nineteen  enrolled  pupils,  and 
two  colored  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty -three.  The  school  population  of  the  entire 
district,  previous  to  the  annexation  iu  18SG,  was  four- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  seven.  The  district  then  con- 
tained seven  school- houses.  The  school  directors  are  I). 
A.  MeUredy,  living  in  the  remaining  Tenth  District,  and 
T.  I).  Fiippai  and  T.  J.  Keeton,  in  the  portion  recently 
annexed. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  ELEVEN. 

District  Number  Eleven  is  an  original  district.  Its 
boundaries  were  fixed  in  1859  by  a tine  which  begins  whore 
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Photo,  by  Armstrong,  Nashville. 
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Turner  Williams,  son  of  Nimrod  Williams, 
was  born  near  Nashville,  Sept.  25,  1796. 

His  grandfather,  Daniel  Williams,  and  his  five 
sons,  Nimrod,  Daniel,  Sampson,  Oliver,  and  W right, 
and  one  daughter,  Eunice,  came  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  settled  in  or  near  Nashville  in  1786. 

Daniel  Williams,  Sr.,  was  well  advanced  in  years 
when  he  came  to  Davidson  County.  He  continued 
to  reside  here  until  his  death.  Nimrod,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a soldier  iu  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  had  also  two  brothers  in 
that  war,  who  were  killed.  Nimrod  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1820,  and  his  wife  died  in  November,  1811. 

Turner  Williams  has  always  been  a farmer,  except 
five  years  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
cotton -sacks.  He  was  only  six  mouths  of  age  when 
his  parents  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  resides. 


On  the  22d  or  May,  1817,  he  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  John  Currin.  She  was  born  Aug.  27, 
1797.  To  them  were  born  thirteen  children,  of 
; whom  twelve  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
but  the  greater  number  of  them,  with  their  mother, 
have  passed  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  ever  been  worthv 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
has  been  class-leader,  steward,  and  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  for  more  than  twentv-seven 
years.  He  has  always  been  liberal  to  the  poor, 

■ and  a true  friend  of  good  society.  His  wife  died 
March  3,  1847,  and  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
| Samantha  Hopkins,  a native  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 

I 

j Sept.  21,  1852.  She  settled  in  Davidson  County  in 
1850.  Site  is  also  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 
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JOHNSON  VAUGHAN. 


THOMAS  HERRIN. 


JOHNSON  VAUGHAN. 

Johnson  Vaughan  was  boru  Feb.  4,  1782.  The  follow- 
ing brief  biographical  sketch  is  from  a gentleman  who  knew 
him  intimately  from  1836  till  his  death,  April  6,  1871.  He 
says  he  found  him  to  be  a man  of  strong  constitution  and 
vigorous  and  intelligent  inind.  He  was  by  trade  a brick- 
mason,  and  built  the  first  brick  house  erected  in  Nashville. 
His  honesty  in  the  performance  of  his  contracts  brought 
him  plenty  of  work,  and  he  was  enabled  to  accumulate  con- 
siderable wealth,  possessing  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
knowing  how  to  take  care  of  it.  He  invested  it  in  lands 
and  negroes  principally,  finally  abandoning  his  trade  and 
becoming  a most  successful  farmer,  making  money  and  buy-  j 
ing  land  in  both  Davidson  and  Williamson  Counties.  When  ! 
be  started  in  Tennessee  bis  entire  stock  in  trade  consisted 
of  an  old  gray  mare  and  a trowel,  yet  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  in  which  he  lost  heavily, 
he  wouid  have  been  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Davidson 
County  ; notwithstanding,  when  he  died,  he  left  all  his  chil- 
dren, twenty  in  number,  in  independent  circumstances. 

Johnson  Vaughan  was  a strictly  honest  and  mcst  punctual 
man,  and  nearly  a lifeloug  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
He  was  hospitable  almost  to  a fault,  and  bis  success  in  life 
was  mainly  attributable  to  his  strict  honesty. 


THOMAS  HERRIN. 

Thomas  Herrin,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of 
Henry  Herrin  and  Mary  Haines,  and  was  born  in  Robertson 
0<».,  Term  , on  the  16th  day  of  May.  1817.  Mr.  Herrin  is 
of  Irish  extraction,  his  grandfather,  Elisha  Herrin,  having  j 
emigrated  from  Ireland  when  a young  man  and  settled  in  j 


Indiana,  where  Henry  Herrin  was  born  and  lived  until  the 
time  of  the  Creek  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  service  and 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  bis  country  in  the  conflict  that 
ensued.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  Robertson 
County,  and  pursued  the  vocation  of  agriculture  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Thomas  Herrin  was  thus  reared  a 
farmer,  and  when  a youth  worked  as  a farm-hand  at  five 
dollars  per  month,  and  used  the  proceeds  in  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  At  an  earl}’  age  he  went  to 
Henry  Co.,  Term.,  where  he  remained  until  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  when  he  married  Elizabeth  Vaughan,  daughter 
of  Johnson  Vaughan,  on  Dec.  17,  1343.  Mr.  Herrin,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  removed  to  V iliiamson  Co.,  Term.,  and 
worked  on  his  father-in-law's  farm  until  1856.  He  then 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  at  present  resides,  and  by 
dint  of  untiring  energy  and  persistent  labor  has  succeeded 
in  amassing  a competence.  He  is  now  quite  a large  farmer, 
besides  owniug  an  interest  iu  Horn's  .Mineral  Springs,  in 
Wilson  County,  and  being  a stockholder  in  the  Harding 
Turnpike  Company,  of  which  he  is  a director.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Granny  White  Turnpike  Company. 

In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Whig,  but  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  a Democrat.  Doth  himself  and  wife 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herrin  have  adopted  and  reared  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  (Mrs.  Winfred)  is  now  married  and 
is  the  mother  of  two  beautiful  children.  Four  out  of  the 
seven  arc  still  living  with  their  foster-parents. 

Mr.  Herrin  is  in  every  sense  a worthy  man.  He  has 
always  been,  a progressive  man,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
terest he  has  taken  in  securing  good  iiunty  loads  and  other 
local  improvement'  He  has  lived  a ipiict.  unostentatious 
life,  never  seeking  the  distinction  of  public  oUiv  or  political 
honors;  but  the  results  of  hi-  life  may  he  summed  up  in 
one  word, — success. 
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the  Franklin  road  crosses  the  Williamson  county-line  at 
Brentwood,  and  runs  westward  with  said  line  to  the  old 
road  called  the  Lower  Franklin  road,  or  Natchez  Tract  ; 
thence  with  said  old  road  northwest  to  the  gap  on  Scuggs’ 
cr  John’s  land,  where  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  passes  from  the  waters  of  Richland  Creek  to 
Hurpcth  Waters;  thence  northwest  with  the  dividing  ridge 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  second  gate  on  the  Hardin 
or  lliehland  turnpike- road  above  Maj.  Graham's ; thence 
northeast  along  the  Richland  turnpike  tc  the  old  line  of 
District  Number  Ten,  near  Frank  McGavock's;  thence 
eastward  with  said  old  line  to  the  Franklin  turnpike,  be- 
tween John  Thompson’s  and  Joseph  Vault’s ; and  thence 
with  Franklin  turnpike  southward  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. Tiie  voting-place  was  located  at  Barnes’. 

This  district  is  "so  surrounded  by  churches  as  to  have 
need  for  none  of  its  own.  Among  its  early  men  were 
Robert  Bradford,  Esq.,  who  was  prominent  about  1825, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Sliutc,  one  of  the  early  justices  of  the 
peace  far  the  district. 

Quarries  of  Beasley  limestone,  which  abound  in  this 
district,  have  been  slightly  worked,  and  many  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Nashville  are  ornamented  by  fronts  of  this 
material.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House,  built,  in  1S73. 

The  following  named  persons  were  assessed  for  taxes  in 
this  district  in  1816  : Henry  Barnes,  William  Banks,  Joseph 
Coldweil,  William  Goodioe,  William  Goode,  Thomas  Har- 
ding, F.  B.  Sappington. 

This  was  made  the  Eleventh  School  District.  It  has 
three  school-houses,  and  sustains  four  schools, — two  white, 
with  seventy-three  enrolled,  and  two  colored,  with  ninety- 
three  enrolled.  The  school  population  of  the  district  is 
five  hundred  and  forty-six.  The  directors  for  1S79-S0 
are  George  Mayfield,  C.  B.  Chickering,  and  M.  C.  Car- 
penter. 

In  this  district  lived  many  years  ago  <!  Granny  White,” 
a respected  and  famous  old  lady,  who  kept  the  only  house 
of  entertainment,  between  Nashville  and  Franklin,  a noted 
place  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country;  the  friend  of 
Thomas  II.  Benton,  to  whom  he  several  times  alluded  iu 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate. 

This  place,  as  well  as  the  adjoining  place,  on  which 
Thomas  II.  Benton  lived,  is  now  owned  by  IIou.  John  M. 

Lea. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  VVELVE. 

A small  piece  was  taken  from  District  Number  Twelve, 
on  the  redistricting  of  the  county  in  1859,  and  joined  to 
District  Number  Twenty-five.  The  boundaries  were  then 
made  as  follows : Beginning  on  the  south'  bank  of  Cum- 
berland River,  where  the  east  boundary  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  Mark  R.  Cockriil,  of  Dr.  Hudson,  strikes  said 
river,  and  running  thence  south  with  the  line  of  that  land 
to  the  Charlotte  turnpike-road,  along  said  road  westward 
to  Richlaml  Creek,  up  Richland  Crock  to  the  Hardin,  or 
Richland  turnpike-road  ; thence  with  that  road  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  above  the  second  toll-gate  on  that  road  ; thence 
with  the  dividing  and  old  district-line  northwestward  to 
the  Charlotte  tunqvke-road,  between  F.  P.  Sullivan's  and 
•17 


Davidson’s  toll-gate;  thence  with  the  Charlotte  road  west- 
ward to  the  Cheatham  county-line,  near  Stranger's  ; thence 
north  with  the  county-line  to  the  fork  of  the  creek  Samuel 
j Garland  lives  on,  near  Joseph  Russell's;  thence  up  the 
! creek  to  the  old  bridge  on  Pond  Creek  road ; thence 
| with  that  road  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Jordan 
1 Abernathy  and  the  old  McBride  place;  thence  east  with 
| the  meanders  of  said  lidge  to  the  old  Smith  and  Nicholson 
| line;  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  Cumberland  River  ; 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Hillsboro’ 
was  made  the  voting  precinct  of  the  district. 

Near  the  centre,  south  of  Bell’s  Bend,  is  Gower’s  chapel. 

William  E.  Watkins  was  an  early  settler  and  justice  of 
the  peace.  Samuel  B.  Davidson  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent early  citizens  of  the  district,  and  is  still  remembered 
as  a man  of  leading  qualities.  Thomas  Molloy  was  an  early 
settler,  coining  as  early  as  1792, 

The  following-named  persons  were  assessed  for  taxes  in 
what  is- now  District  Number  Twelve  in  1816  : Daniel  A. 
Dunham,  James  Donnelly,  Thomas  Dlllahunty,  Thomas 
Finney  and  heirs.  Wiiiiam  Gower,  Martin  Greer,  Robert 
! Hewitt,  John  and  Giles  Harding,  Ezekiel  Inman,  John 
Larkin,  Sr.,  John  McGough,  James  McNcely,  William 
I Nothern,  Philip  Pipkin,  John  Pugh,  Robert  Thomas, 
j Johnston  Vaughan,  Joseph  Erwin. 

This,  one  of  the  original  school  districts,  has  four  school- 
i houses,  and  sustains  four  white  schools  and  one  colored  one. 

J The  enrolled  attendance  is,  white,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight;  colored,  fifty-six.  The  school  population  for  the 
year  1879-80  was  four  hundred  and  nine.  L.  D.  Gower. 
II.  C.  Davidson,  and  Z.  T.  Jordan  arc  district  school  directors. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  THIRTEEN. 

The  line  of  this  district,  established  by  the  commissioners 
in  1859,  begins  at  the  crossing  of  Cedar  Street,  witli  the 
west  boundary  of  the  corporation  of  Nashville,  and  runs  out 
with  Cedar  Street  and  Charlotte  turnpike-road  to  Mark 
Cockrill's  (southeast  corner  of  his  Hudson  tract  of  land), 
and  thence  north  with  his  east  boundary  of  that  land  to 
| Cumberland  River;  thence  up  Cumberland  River  to  the 
j corporation-line  of  Nashville,  and  thence  around  with  the 
| corporation-line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  voting  pre- 
cinct was  established  at  Biddle’s  shop. 

Among  the  prominent  and  early  residents  of  the  district 
might  be  mentioned  William  Shelton,  Elijah  Nicholson, 
j and  John  Donelson,  who  lived  here  iu  1792.  John  Wai- 
I ker,  an  early  settler,  was  assessed  for  taxes  here  in  IS  16. 

The  popular  race-grounds  of  the  Nashville  Blood  Horse 
i Association  are  in  this  district,  adjoining  Burns’  Island. 

! on  the  Cumberland  River. 

School  District  Number  Thirteen  includes  the  whole  dis- 
| trict,  and  contained,  in  1889.  two  thousand  throe  hundred 
J and  fortv-six  resident  school-children.  J here  are  three 
| graded  schools  in  the  district,  one  of  winch  is  for  colored 
! pupils.  Seven  white  and  six  colored  touchers  are  employed 
in  those.  There  are  besides  two  white  common  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is,  white,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  ; colored,  five  hundred  and  one.  There  arc  t:ve 
| school-houses  in  the  district.  Hie  school  directors  L-r  the 
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year  ending  in  1889  were  Jolm  Leonard,  J.  H.  Burns,  and  j 
M.  McDonald. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  FOURTEEN. 

I 

District  Number  Fourteen  was  formed  in  1859,  to  in-  j 
elude  all  that  remained  in  Davidson  County  of  the  orig-  | 
inal  Fourtee-nth’and  Fifteenth  Districts,  and  was  bounded  as  j 
follows : Beginning  on  the  Williamson  county-line,  whore  j 
(he  Lower  Franklin  or  Natchez  Trace-road  crosses  that  line,  j 
and  runs  westward  with  the  county-line  to  the  Cheatham  j 
county-line,  oit  the  waters  of  South  Harpeth  ; thence  north-  | 
ward  with  that  line  to  the  Charlotte  road,  near  the  Strange  j 
place;  thence  eastward  with  the  Charlotte  road  and  the  j 
line  of  the  Twelfth  District  to  a point  between  Davidson’s  j 
toll-gate  and  F.  P.  Sullivan’s ; thence  with  the  dividing  j 
ridge  southward  to  the  .Richland  turnpike  above  the  second  ! 
toll-gate,  and  continuing  with  the  dividing  ridge  to  where  i 
the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad  passes  through  a j 
gap  of  that  ridge;  thence  with  the  Lower  Franklin  or  Old  ! 
Natchez  Trace-road  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Greer’s 
shop  was  fixed  upon  as  the  polling-place  for  the  district. 

There  is  a Christian  church  iu  the  south  corner  on  Har-  j 
peth  lliver,  Pleasant  Grove  church  on  Uichland  pike,  Povi-  j 
deuce  Church  at  Reynolds’  mill,  and  Liberty  Grove  church  | 
near  Newsom’s  Station,  on  Buffalo  Creek,  where  there  is  j 
also  a post-office.  News  Station  and  Belie  View  post-offices  j 
are  both  in  this  district. 

Among  the  c-ariy  men  of  prominence  were  John  Davis  i 
and  Martin  Forehand.  ! 

In  1791,  Robert  Edmondson  was  a prominent  man,  and  ! 
magistrate  for  the  district.  There  were  taxed  in  1816,  j 
within  the  limits  of  this  district  and  west  of  the  Harpeth  | 
River,  the  following-named  persons  : Thomas  and  Zrchurah  i 
Allen,  James  and  Hugh  Allison,  Andrew  Boyd,  Newsom  i 
Barnaul,  Samuel  Bryan.  L.  Barker,  James  Bird,  Moses 
and  Lewis  Bidding  (win?),  Jeremiah  Baxter,  Leonard 
Burnett.  Samuel  Carroll,  Benjamin  Cox.  Andrew  Caldwell, 

W.  Champ,  Henry  and  Huston  Cooper,  John  E.  Clark, 
John  Connor,  William,  James,  and  Silas  Diliahv.ntv,  John,  j 
Thomas,  Henry,  and  Lewis  Demoss,  Samuel  Dennis.  Ezekiel  i 
Douglass.  Lewis  Dunn,  William  and  Jeremiah  Eliis,  New- 
ton and  Levin  Ednc-y,  Robert  and  William  B.  Evans,  John  j 
and  Arthur  Exam,  T.  Pidgin,  Aaron  Franklin,  William  I 
Russell,  William  Fowler,  John  Goodwill,  Isaac,  Greenbury,  ! 
and  George  Greer,  James  and  Anthony  Gillum,  John  ID.  | 
Garrett,  .Elisha  Garland,  William  Henry,  John  Hcrbisen.  i 
Francis  and  John  Hurt  graves,  John  Harwood,  George  and  | 
Jep.  Hooper.  James,  Francis,  and  George  Hodge,  John  j 
Hannah,  William  Harris,  John  Johns,  Dempsey,  John,  j 
Jarvis,  and  Isaac  Jones,  John  and  Daniel  Josliu.  Thomas  I 
M.  Jefferson,  Jonathan  Johnson,  Robert  Kennedy,  Sr.,  J 
Moses  Knight,  David  Keen,  Obedience  Lewis,  George  Lila.  I 
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Thomas  Levi,  Henry  McTlwain.  Edward  Mobley,  Beecher 
McDaniel,  \\  iiliam,  Francis.  Bala  hi,  LidriJgo,  and  Nicholas 
Newsctu,  William  Nelson,  Butler  and  Coibin  Nob's.  R.  C.  ! 
Napier,  Benjamin  Pritchard,  R.  Phipr.s,  G o ge  Pi 
Benjamin  Pack,  Janies  Riehison,  Wiiiiam  B . William,  i 
George,  aud  James  Reeves,  David  and  William  Renn.  i 
Jesse  Reynolds,  Gaorgi  In  per,  Gus  and  Ib.-mv  Rape.  ! 
Robert  Shannon.  Robert  Shu-v,  William  Scott,  A quiilo  i 


Suggs,  John  W.  and  Thomas  J.  Thornton,  Samuel  and 
Allen  Thompson,  William  Winstead,  William  Williamson, 
Thomas  W cstbrooks. 

This  district  was  organized  as  the  Fourteenth  School 
District.  In  the  year  1878-79  there  were  five  white 
schools  taught,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  pupils,  anri  two  colored  schools,  num- 
bering seventy-two  pupils.  The  school  population  of  the 
district  in  1830  was  five  hundred  and  forty  seven.  The 
school  directors  are  M.  N.  Brown,  N.  M.  Morton,  and  J. 

B.  Linton. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  FIFTEEN. 

The  line  fixed  by  the  commissioners  in  1859  begins  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike-road  over  Mill 
Creek,  and  runs  down  Mill  Creek  to  its  mouth;  then  down 
Cumberland  River  to  the  corporation  line  of  Nashville  ; 
thence  with  the  corporation-line  south  to  the  Murfreesboro’ 
turnpike;  and  thence  with  the  Murfreesboro’  turnpike  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  J.  J.  Corley’s  was  selected  as  the 
polling-place  fur  the  district. 

The  absence  of  churches  is  only  an  indication  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  transferred  their  liberal  -support 
to  those  of  surrounding  districts,  at  which  many  of  them 
hold  membership.  Thomas  Allison  was  for  many  years 
iu  the  early  days  o?  the  county  a prominent  resident  in 
this  district.  \V  iiliam  Herrin,  Esq.,  was  a aeiuhbor  of  his 
in  the  days  when  magistrates  were  appointed  for  life,  and 
was  a prominent  man.  David  Hays  lived  hero  as  eariv  as 
1731. 

The  following  persons  were  a -sussed  fur  taxes  on  lands 
included  in  this  district  .in  1810  • Bennett  and  John  BGck- 
raau,  Robert  Champ,  John  Johnston,  Henry  Qaeesenberv, 
George  Ridley,  John  Rains,  Sr.,  Thomas  Thompson,  John 
Overton,  Esq. 

District  Number  Fifteen  was  made  a school  district  under 
the  new  law,  and  two  white  schools  and  one  colored  schtc! 
opened.  The  population  is  small,  but  the  schools  arc-  fuiriv 
sustained.  The  enrolled  scholarship  for  the  year  1378-79 
was  ninety  white  and  eighty-eight  colored  puoils.  The  dis- 
trict has  three  school- houses.  In  1880  there  were  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  school-children  in  the  district. 

C.  II.  Goodlett,  B.  I . Lester,  and  John  il  Anderson  are 
school  directors. 

The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Mount  Olivet,  and,  joining  it 
towards  Nashville,  the  Calvary  (j -mc-9wy.  are  both  located 
in  this  district,  on  the  south  side  of  the  1.  banon  pike, 
where  they  occupy  one  of  the  most  beau  ifu!  locations  in 
the  county. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  SIXTEEN. 

District  Number  Sixteen  was  funnel  from  a part  of 
old  District  Number  Four  in  1859.  The  boundary-line 
then  drawn  bead  us  at  Stuart’s  Ferry  over  Ston.  ‘a  Rh  er.  aud 
runs  eastward  with  the  old  Lebanon  road  to  Page’s  hue, 
then  northeast  and  south  to  inlet  sect  that  r.v.d  and  ?r.  iu  .i; 
Themis  B.  Page’s  residence;  thence  with  th  ■ sr.iJ  ro.vl, 
passing  New  Hope,  to  J.  II.  Hagan’s  burnt  mil’;  t!  ecu 
east  to  the  Wilson  county-lim- ; thence  Southward  wit;,  the 
county-line  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Wilson  County  ; 
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J.  A.  HARWOOD. 


MR?  J.  A.  HARWOOD. 
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R-*S.  OF  JAMES  A HARWOOD  7 Hues  Sourn  last  or  Hash* 


JAMES  JOHNSON. 


James  Johnson,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary  Johnson, 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1797,  and  died  in  District 
18,  on  the  place  where  his  daughter  Sarah  now  re- 
sides, April  28,  1863,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

His  father,  Allen  Johnson,  was  a briekmaker,  and 
settled  in  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.,  at  an  early  day,  and 
removed  thence  to  Williamson  County,  where  he  died 
of  cholera.  In  this  beautiful  region  of  country  he 
pursued  the  life  of  a farmer. 

James  Johnson  came  to  Tennessee  with  his  parents, 
and  resided  in  Rutherford  and  Williamson  Counties 
till  he  settled  in  Nashville,  about  1840.  He  was  a 
school-teacher  in  early  life,  and  as  such  met  with  great 
success. 

He  married  Frances  Nolen,  daughter  of  William 
and  Sarah  Nolen,  April  11,  1820.  Of  this  union 
there  were  born  five  children, — W.  A.,  Mary  D. 
(deceased),  Sarah  L.,  Martha  Amt,  and  David  D. 
(deceased). 

W.  A.  married  Mary  Griffin,  of  Virginia,  and  is 
now  a merchant  in  New  Orleans, 

Mary  D.  married  Dempsey  Weaver  (a  history  of 
whom  may  be  seen  elsewhere).  She  died  at  'he  eavb-* 
age  of  eighteen,  leaving  one  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Frances  Wool  wine,  of  Nashville. 

\ 


Sarah  L.  is  a maiden  lady,  still  residing  on  the  old 
homestead. 

Martha  Ann  married  Hiram  Vaughn;  has  five 
children,  and  lives  in  District  18. 

Janies  Johnson  was  a cotton  merchant  in  Nolens- 
ville  for  many  years;  and  when  he  settled  in  Nash- 
ville he  formed  a partnership  with  Messrs.  Rabou  A 
Price.  Upon  the  failure  of  this  firm  he  became 
a copartner  of  Col.  A.  W.  Johnson  and  Dempsey 
Weaver.  He  continued  in  business  on  Market  Street 
till  the  war,  when  his  health  failed.  He  died  April 
28,  1863. 

In  politics  he  was  a lifelong  Democrat,  and 
his  feelings  and  opinions  were  opposed  to  the 
war. 

He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  ho  was  a liberal 
supporter.  In  his  daily  life  he  was  a man  kind  to 
his  family,  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  and  generous 
to  the  poor.  In  a word,  he  was  an  honest  man,  that 
“ noblest  work  of  God.”  He  died  leaving  to  his 
family  the  precious  legacy  of  a good  name.  His 
wife  died  June  29,  1878,  and  both  lie  bulled  in  the 
old  cemetery  of  Nashville.  United  in  life,  in  death 
thev  were  not.  oarted. 


' 


' 
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COL.  JAMES  L.  GREEK. 


Col.  James  L.  Greer  i.s  the  second  son  of  Green- 
berry  Greer,  who  was  born  in  Xorth  Carolina,  Sept. 
15,  1764.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Ann  Greer. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  came 
to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  at  an  early  date  in  the 
county's  history,  when  the  beautiful  valleys  now  dot- 
ted with  fertile  farms  and  handsome  residences  were 
a dense  wilderness  inhabited  be  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  savages. 

Before  his  death  he  had  become  a prosperous  and 
extensive  farmer,  owning  a farm  of  seven  hundred 
acres  of  valuable  land,  and  reared  a large  family 
of  children.  On  this  farm  James  L.  Greer  was 
born  Xov.  25,  1806,  and  there  were  spent  the  days 
of  his  childhood  and  youth.  When  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  availed  himself  of  such 
means  of  information  and  education  as  were  attain- 
able here  ir.  those  primitive  days, f he  married,  on 
April  16,  18*20,  Miss  Hannah  Dillahunty,  and  com- 
menced life  as  a farmer  in  Ins  native  county.  They 
had  four  children, — Green  R.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years;  Silas,  who  married  Susan  Bledsoe, 
has  now  two  children,  and  is  residing  on  the  old 
Greer  homestead,  and  ■ •ngv.ged  in  merchanui s’u^ ; 


John  T.,  who  married  Josephine  Dillahunty,  and  lias 
one  son  ; and  James  L.,  who  married  Delilah  Dilla- 
hunty, is  a farmer,  and  has  four  children, — two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  All  are  residing  in  the  Four- 
teenth District,  Davidson  County.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Greer  died  June  2,  1849. 

Sept.  20,  1849,  Mr.  Greer  married  his  second  wife, 
Miss  Luzaney  P.  De  Moss,  daughter  of  Thomas  De 
Moss,  who  with  his  father  was  an  early  settler  in 
Davidson  Countv.  Mr.  Greer  lived  the  life  of  a 
quiet,  unostentatious  farmer,  never  entering  the  mael- 
strom of  politics  or  seeking  office  ; but  that  he  was  a 
successful,  farmer  may  be  shown  bv  the  tact  that  he 
owned  some  twenty-three  hundred  acres  ot  valuable 
land.  He  was  for  many  years  colonel  of  the  State 
militia. 

He  died  Aug.  5,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
Do  Moss  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  fust  wife. 

Hi?  second  wife  is  now  living  on  the  old  home- 
stead, an  excellent  farm,  ot  winch  there  are  six  or 
seven  hundred  acres  in  a high  state  ot  culti  vation 

Mrs.  Greer  inserts  this  portrait  and  biography  in 
the  county’s  hi-tory  as  a tribute  of  love  and  respect 
to  the  on  mew  of  her  he  band. 


• 
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thence  southeast  with  that  county-line  anti  the  Rutherford 
county-line  to  Stone’s  River,  and  down  Stone’s  River  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

On  petition  of  John  Hart,  the  dividing-line  between 
Districts  Four  and  Sixteen  was  so  changed,  Jan.  S,  1861, 
as  to  “ run  and  extend  1'rom  the  point  where  it  digresses” 
at  Thomas  B.  Page's,  north  of  the  residence  of  Elizabeth 
Hunt,  and  extending  thence  to  New  Hope  church.  Gilpin 
Ilallum’s  was  chosen  as  the  polling-place. 

Phillips  church  is  in  the  south  part,  east  of  Stone’s  River 
and  near  the  east  line  of  the  county.  New  Hope  church  is 
in  the  north  end  of  the  district, 

Stewart’s  Ferry,  at  which  is  the  post-office  of  that  name, 
was  an  early  point  of  settlement  by  Mr.  Stewart,  from  whom 
it  takes  its  name,  William  Greer  and  Lewis  Dunn  were 
early  magistrates  of  the  district.  James  Robertson  repre- 
sented the  district  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  1791. 

The  following  persons  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  this  dis- 
trict in  1816:  William  Hall,  James  and  Eleazer  Hamilton, 
John  Thompson. 

This  is  the  Sixteenth  School  District.  It  maintains  three 
white  schools  with  an  aggregate  attendance  .of  eighty-one 
scholars,  and  a colored  school  of  which  the  attendance  in 
1S78— 79  was  thirty.  The  total  number  of  residents  of 
school  age  in  1880  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  There 
are  three  school-houses.  W.  J.  Chandler,  John  Seaborn, 
and  J.  II.  Eskridge  were  school  directors  for  the  year 
1379-SO. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  EIGHTEEN. 

District  Number  Eighteen  was  formed  in  1859  from 
one-half  of  the  old  Eighteenth  District.  Its  honmlvry-Hn?  1 
begins  on  the  Cumberland  River  where  the  line  between  N. 
Hobson  and  the  late  John  P.  Shelby’s  lands  strikes  that 
river,  and  runs  north  with  their  line  to  the  line  of  W.  Finn 
and  W.  ML  Cook;  thence  west  to  the  White’s  Creek  ‘urn- 
pike;  thence  out  with  said  road  to  the  Brick  Church  turn- 
pike; with  the  Brick  Church  turnpike  to  Page's  Branch  ; 
up  Page’s  Branch  to  the  Louisville  Branch  turnpike  ; with 
the  Louisville  Branch  road  to  Taylor’s  Gap;  thence  eastward 
with  Capt.  John  Wilson's  north  boundary-line,  and  with 
the  north  boundary-line  of  the  Clemons  or  Ryan  tract ; i 
thence  with  the  north  boundary  of  . the  Iredaie  tract  to  | 
Craighead’s  spring-branch  ; then  down  that  branch,  passing  j 
Love’s  old  mill,  to  the  Cumberland  River;  and  theuce  | 
down  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  District  store  ! 
was  made  t lie  voting-place  of  the  district. 

The  churches  are  Lindsley  s chapel,  Hobson’s  chape!,  ia  j 
the  south  part,  near  the  Edgefieid  line,  and  Trinity,  on  i 
the  Louisville  turnpike. 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  earlier  settlers  were  the 
families  of  John  McGuvock  and  John  Hobson,  both  of 
whom  were  leading  men  and  members  of  the  old  “ Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace."  Adam  Lynn  was  an  early 
settlor,  and  was  a magistrate  in  179!. 

The  following  persons  were  taxed  in  this  district  in  181.0  : j 
John,  George,  and  William  L.  Boyd,  Andrew  Hynes,  j 
Greenwood,  Zucharuh.  and  Morgan  I'uyne,  Jones  Reed,  i 
James  Love. 

A portion  of  this  district  was  taken  to  form  School  Dis-  1 


triets  Numbers  Nineteen  and  Twenty-eight,  with  parts  of 
the  Twentieth,  Twenty -second,  Eighteenth,  and  Twenty-first 
Districts.  The  Twenty-eighth  was  formed  in  October.  1879. 

Tiie  main  part  of  this  civil  district  became  a school  dis- 
trict of  the  same  number  on  the  formation  of  districts 
under  the  frce-school  law.  Two  schools  were  organized, 
one  for  each  race.  The  white  school  numbered  fifty-five 
in  1S7S-79,  the  colored  school  fifty.  They  each  have  a, 
school-house.  The  entire  enrollment  of  the  district  for  the 
year  18S0  was  five  hundred  and  twenty  children.  J.  B. 
Love,  A.  W.  Webber,  and  II . F.  Banks  were  school  direc- 
tors for  1879-89. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  NINETEEN. 

District  Number  Nineteen,  one  of  the  original  districts, 
begins  at  the  mouth  of  Craighead  or  Love’s  spring-branch, 
on  Cumberland  River,  and  runs  up  that  branch  to  the 
north  boundary  of  the  Iredaie  tract;  thence  westward 
with  the’  north  boundary  of  the  Iredaie,  Clemons,  and 
Wilson  tracts  to  Taylor’s  Gap;  thence  with  the  Louisville 
branch  turnpike  to  Dry  Creek,  near  Enoch  Cunningham’s; 
thence  down  Dry  Creek  to  Cumberland  River,  ami  thence 
down  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  polling  place  be  established  at  Scraggs.” 

New  Bethel  church  is  in  the  north  corner  of  the  dis- 
trict, near  Dry  Creek.  The  post-office  is  Madison,  on  the 
Louisville,  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad.  Reu- 
ben Payne,  Edmund  Goodrich,  John  Kirkpatrick's,  and 
the  Iredaie,  Clemmons,  and  Wilson  families  were  among 
the  early  settlers. 

Among  those  taxed  in  1816  in  what  is  now  District 
Number  Nineteen  were  V Rliam  E.  Beck,  V.  :!!iam  Carroll, 
Thomas  Folkes,  John  Frazier,  William  Hill,  I.  Metcalfe, 
Samuel  Neely,  Alexander  Walker,  William  Ray,  Nicholas 
Raymond, 

This  became  the  Nineteenth  School  District  on  the  organ- 
ization of  the  county  for  schools.  A portion  wu3  afterwards 
set  aside  to  form,  in  connection  with  contiguous  parts  of 
the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  Civil  Districts,  a new 
school  district  numbered  twenty-six.  In  the  Nineteenth 
School  District  there  were  two  white  and  two  colored 
schools,  having  enrolled  in  1878-79,  respectively,  seventy 
and  eighty-four  pupils,  and  attending  at  four  school-houses. 

The  entire  school  population  of  the  Nineteenth  School 
District  in  1380  was  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  J. 
Sloan,  Dr.  W.  Goodrich,  and  A.  B.  Ford  were  school  direc- 
tors in  1880.  The  Twenty-sixth  School  District  contains 
one  hundred  and  lbrty-six  children,  of  whom,  in  1873—79, 
forty- three  were  enrolled  in  the  wince  school,  and  fifty-seven 
in  the  colored  school.  The  trustees  of  this  district  for 
18S0  were  W.  J.  Campbell,  J C.  Willis,  and  T.  J. 
Kemper. 

The  United  States  National  Cemetery  occupies  a- broken 
piece  of  ground  among  the  hills  in  the  south  p i rt , on  both 
sides  of  the  railroad.  This  ground  is  well  kept  and  forms 
a most  beautiful  park.  The  soldiers  buried  here  were 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  battle-fields',  where  they  loll 
in  the  late  civil  war. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1870,  a Presbyterian  Sab- 
bath-school was  organized  >u  a large  and  spacious  room  over 


, 
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C.  E.  Woodruff's  store  at  Madison  Station.  On  Jan.  8,  i 
1871,  Rev.  James  11.  MeNeiiiy,  chairman  of  the  mission-  j 
ary  committee  of  the  Nashville  Presbytery,  with  C.  N. 
Ordway  and  I).  P.  Rankin,  ciders,  met  and  organized  in 
the  same  room  a Presbyterian  Church,  composed  of  twenty-  | 
four  members,  with  officers  as  follows  : S.  S.  Hall  and  Ales-  ! 
ander  Baker,  Elders;  C.  E.  Woodruff,  Deacon.  The  name 
chosen  was  Madison  Presbyterian  Church.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  the  church  the  ministerial  services  of 
Rev.  Alexander  Cowan  were  secured  as  stated  supply  two 
Sabbaths  in  the  month,  and  continued  as  such  up  to  the 
spring  of  1874.  In  the  month  of  April,  1875,  Ilev.  C.  L.  j 
Ewing  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  far  two  Sabbaths 
in  the  month,  and  continued  as  such  until  April  25,  1S79, 
when  Rev.  B.  F.  Thompson  commenced  preaching  as  stated 
supply,  anti  continued  for  several  months,  but  resigned  to 
accept  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  Brazd.  Rev.  YV . E. 
Carr  preached  several  times  for  the  church  during  the 
spring  of  1S80,  and  a call  was  placed  in  his  hands  to  be- 
come its  pastor  for  two  Sabbaths  in  the  month,  but  he 
declined  to  accept  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  number 
of  members  at  this  time  is  fifty-one,  and  the  officers  are 
Alexander  Baker,  S.  S.  Hail,  and  William  Williams,  Elders  ; j 
J.  A.  Hall,  E.  E.  Hull,  and  William  Taylor,  Deacons.  A ! 
neat  and  commodious  church  edifice  was  erected  on  a beau-  j 
tif'ul  eminence  near  the  station,  and  dedicated  in  the  year  j 
187  2,  costing  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  since  j 
which  time  the  services  of  the  church  and  Sunday-school  I 

have  been  held  there.  i 

I 

I 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWENTY. 

j 

District  Number  Twenty  was  one  of  the  original  dis-  ! 
tricts.  Its  boundary-lines,  as  established  by  the  com  mis-  j 
sior.ers  in  1850,  begin  at  the  mouth  of  Mansker’s  Creek, 
and  run  up  that  stream  and  with  the  Sumner  county-line 
to  the  Robertson  county-line;  thence  around  to  the  south-  j 
west  with  the  county-line  and  a high  ridge  to  the  old  dry  j 
fork  of  Sycamore  Creek ; dowa  that  creek  to  a point  near  j 
J.  C.  Prickctt’s;  thence  southward,  passing  with  a ridge  \ 
east  of  Prickett’s  and  cast  of  Thomas  Haley’s,  Sumner  T.  | 
Fryer’s,  and  W.  II.  Jenkins’,  and  crossing  the  hollow  a j 
little  east  of  Jonas  Shivers’  house,  crossing  a ridge  and  | 
passing  east  of  George  W.  Campbell’s  house;  thence  a little  j 
south  of  east  to  the  fork  of  Dry  Creek  above  E.  Cunning- 
ham’s; thence  down  Dry  Creek  to  the  Cumberland  River; 
and  thence  up  that  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The  ! 
polling-place  for  the  district  was  fixed  at  Goodiettsville,  ! 
where  the  first  post-office  was  opened.  There  was  another 
opened  at  Edgefield  Junction  on  the  opening  of  the  railroad, 
and  a third  at  Baker’s  Station. 

Enoch  P.  Connell  ami  John  C.  Bowers  were  early 
magistrates. 

Among  those  assessed  for  taxes  in  181b,  in  what  is  now 
District  Number  Twenty,  were  Pembroke,  Thomas,  Jacob,  ! 
and  Robert  Cartwright,  Enoch  Cunninirhum,  Adam  Clem- 
ent, George  and  William  Campbell,  William.  John,  and 
Thomas  Cole,  Nicholas  Cross.  John  Camp,"  John  Congo,  i 
Abraham  Echols,  Daniel  Frazer,  William  Griz  wil,  J .tines  i 
Guiiiford,. Jesse  Glasgow,  William  Hackney,  Ann  Hope,  j 
Oliver  Johnston,  E.  Rogue,  John  Pirtle,  Reuben  Faroe,  ! 


Josiah  and  George  Purvy,  Dempsey  Powell,  Ann  Randle, 
Thomas  Ragan,  Lemuel  Tiunon,  George  and  Samuel  L. 
Wharton,  Elmore  Walker,  David  Dunn,  Paul  Des makes, 
and  Thomas  Davis. 

On  tire  formation  of  school  districts,  a small  portion  of 
this  district  was  joined  with  parts  of  Civil  Districts  Nine- 
teen and  Twenty-two  to  form  the  Twenty-sixth  School  Dis- 
trict. The  remainder  was  organized  into  School  District 
Number  Nineteen.  It  contains  five  school-houses,  and  has 
three  white  and  two  colored  schools.  The  attendance  at 
these  in  the  year  ending  1S79  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
white  and  seventy-one  colored  pupils.  The  school  popula- 
rise of  the  Twentieth  School  District  was  five  hundred  and 
seventeen  in  1880,  besides  which  a portion  of  tire  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  in  the  joint  district  were  of  this  civil 
district.  The  directors  for  1880  were  Wiiiiam  Linton, 
Wesley  Drake,  and  A.  K.  Goodlett. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWENTY-ONE. 

District  Number  Twenty-one,  one  of  the  original  dis- 
tricts, was  confirmed  by  the  county  commissioners  in  1852, 
with  the  following  -boundaries  : “ Begins  at  tire  mouth 
of  Page's  .Branch  and  runs  up  the  same  to  the  Louisville 
Brandi  turnpike-road;  with  said  road  to  the  lane  between 
W.  D,  Phillips’  and  Mrs.  C.  Beil’s;  thence  west,  passing 
through  said  lane  to  a point  on  the  t oad  above  Jefferson  Wag- 
goner's mill  ; thence  westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Coffman's  Hollow  and  Hunter's  on  Sugar  Fork  of  White's 
Creek,  east  of  Thomas  Bern's;  thence  down  White’s  Creek 
to  tire  bridge  over  the  same  for  Buena  Vista  turnpike  road 
near  Young’s  shop;  thence  with  said  turnpike  to  Cumber- 
land River,  and  thence  up  the  river  to  the  beginning.” 
Ewing’s  school-house  was  made  the  place  for  holding  elec- 
tions. They  were  changed  to  the  brick  church  some  years 
later.  There  is  a church  on  Ewing’s  Creek,  and  Love’s 
chapel  above,  on  the  same  stream. 

Charles  W.  Moorman  and  Claiborne  Y.  Hooper  were 
justices  and  leading  men  in  1828.  They  were  both  de- 
scendants of  early  settlers. 

Thomas  Talbot,  one  of  the  pioneers,  who  received  a life- 
appoiutment  as  magistrate  under  the  old  law,  settled  in  this 
district  as  early  as  1791,  on  the  place  now  partially  occupied 

by  the  fine  residence  of  Mr. Bang,  former  editor  of  the 

Banner.  lie  came  from  Bedford  Co..  Ya.,  in  1785,  and 
was  a justice  in  1791.  He  died  in  1831,  leaving  fifty-one 
descendants. 

The  following  persons  were  assessed  for  taxes  in  1813: 
David  Hunter,  John  Bacchus,  Joel  Beaver,  Barnabas  Bails. 

This  district  comprises  School  District  Number  Twenty- 
one  and  a part  of  School  District  Number  i wenty-cight. 
This  latter  district  is  formed  of  contiguous  porti  nsot  Civil 
Districts  Eighteen,  Nineteen,  ami  Twenty-one,  am*  was 
formed  in  October  1879.  with  one  school  of  forty  scholars. 
It  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  school-children  in 
1889,  who  were  then  under  the  administration  o;’  Peter 
Tumble,  A.  J.  Crump  and  John  Taylor,  directors.  T-mre 
are  four  schools  in  the  Twenty-first  District,  of  which,  iu 
1878-79,  the  three  white  had  an  attendance  of  on  hun- 
dred and  nine,  and  the  colored  school  twenty  seven  The 
schoo’  popu’afion  of  the  school  district  in  Is 80  was  two 
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Jahes  Yarbrough  was  born  in  Warren  Co.,  N. 
May  23,  1804.  His  father  came  to  Tennessee  and  settled 
on  White’s  Creek,  in  Davidson  County,  in  1806,  when 
James  was  scarcely  two  years  of  age. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1823,  James  was  married 
to  Margaret  Coffman.  Of  this  union  there  were  born 
nine  children,  seven  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  ; of  this 
number  only  two  are  now  living, — Mrs.  William  D. 
Robertson,,  who  resides  on  White’s  Creek,  amid  the 
scenes  of  her  early  childhood,  and  James  H.  Yarbrough, 
one  of  Nashville’s  worthy  citizens.  Mr.  Yarbrough  was 
a man  of  indomitable  energy,  and  his  necessity  caused 
him  to  be  economical.  He  was  one  of  the  best  farmers 
in  the  county.  He  commenced  life  poor,  but  when  he 
died,  in  1861,  he  left  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  his 
family. 

His  educational  advantages  were  limited;  nevertheless 


he  was  a close  student, — a student  of  men  and  thing's. 

He  was  well  informed  on  the  current  events  of  the  day, 

— a man  of  close  observation.  He  was  also  a vary 

practical  man ; his  neighbors  found  in  him  a good 

! counselor,  and  were  greatly  pleased  by  his  wise  jud^- 
i 

! ment. 

In  1842  he  was  elected  magistrate  of  the  Twenty-first 
District,  and  served  two  terms.  Under  the  old  militia 
law  of  Tennessee,  he  filled  the  various  offices  from  cor- 
poral to  major  of  his  regiment. 

In  all  his  public  ministrations  and  trusts,  he  was 
efficient  and  true  to  the  confidence  imposed  in  him. 

He  was  a worthy  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  was  truly  a Christian  gentleman. 

He  was  a true  and  noble  citizen,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a kind  and  loving  father,  and  an 
man. 


GeORGtK  A.  NEESOtS  lo  a.  liilCuI  dsSCGlulaiit  ol  the 
first  American  emigrant  who  settled  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  many  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war, 
where  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a farmer  and 
reared  a large  family  of  children,  one  of  them  named 
Joseph  Nelson,  whose  son  Thomas  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  entire  family  of 
Nelsons  have  been  successful  farmers  in  rhe  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  County  of  Fauquier,  where  four 
generations  lived,  and  where  three  of  them  were 
buried.  Here  George  A.  was  born,  May  14,  1807. 
His  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Green,  a 
native  of  Fauquier  County  also.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  of  whom  George  A.  is  the 
eldest.  Thomas  and  wife  were  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  He  was  for  a short  time  a soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  about  the  year  1835. 

George  A.  Nelson  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
early  learned  the  cardinal  principles  of  true  genuine 
success.  He  purchased  a farm  about  1828  or  1830, 
which  he  sold  in  the  year  1853  at  a handsome  profit. 


and  ir»  November  of  that  year  came  to  Tennessee 
and  settled  in  Davidson  County,  where  he  lias  since 
continued  to  reside.  He  has  long  since  retired  from 
active  life,  and  now  lives  with  his  only  son,  Oscar  F. 
In  politics  he  was  formerly  a Clay  Whig,  but  of  late 
takes  but  little  interest  in  political  affairs.  He  was 
captain  of  a company  of  State  militia  for  several 
years  before  his  settlement  in  Davidson  County. 
Since  coming  here  he  has  been  elected  school  com- 
missioner. He  was  married  to  Margaret  Seleeman 
in  the  year  1831,  and  had  four  children, — Eiizaij-  th 
(deceased),  Oscar  F.,  George  F.  (deceased  a and 
Arthur  (deceased).  Oscar  F.  is  married  and  has 
ei<rht  children.  He  is  a successful  farmer  in  the 
Eighteenth  District. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Nelson  died  Oct.  20,  1 853. 

Capt.  Nelson  is  well  spoken  of  bv  his  neighbors  as 
a good  citizen  and  an  honest  man.  He  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  vears,  is  hale  and  hearty,  and  spends  ,n;< 
time  for  the  most  part  in  thinking  of  the  pleasant 
associations  of  gone-by  days. 
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hundred  and  forty-one.  T.  A.  Harris,  John  D.  Vaughan,  i 
and  J.  II.  Jackson  were  then  school  directors.  The.  dis-  j 
triet  has  four  school-houses. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWENTY-TWO. 

District  Number  Twenty-two  is  one  of  the  original  dis-  j 
tricts.  The  boundary-line  established  in  1859  begins  at  j 
a point  on  Sycamore  Creek  a little  above  John  C.  Puck- 
ett's, and  runs  down  that  creek  and  with  the  Robertson 
county-line  to  a point  between  Asa  Adcock  and  Wilker- 
son’s  old  burnt  steam-mill  ; thence  southward  with  a ridge 
and  passing  between  Loggia's  Spring  and  the  house  of  M. 

A.  Newland  ; thence  southward  with  the  dividing  ridge  be-  j 
tween  Clay  Lick  and  Eartlmian’s  Fork  of  While's  Creek  ; 
then  passing  west  of  Mrs.  Adkinson’s  house  to  White’s  j 
Creek,  below  Mauscliall’s  mill ; tlience  eastward  with  a ridge  ] 
between  Hunter's,  on  Sugar  Fork,  and  Coffman's  Hollow,  | 
passitig  north  of  Jefferson  Waggoner's  mill  and  through  ! 
the  lane  between  W.  D.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  C.  Bell  to  the  i 
Louisville  Branch  turnpike-road  ; thence  with  that  road 
northeast  to  Dry  Creek,  near  E.  Cunningham’s  house ; \ 
thence  up  Dry  Creek  to  the  old  line  between  the  Twentieth 
aud  Twenty-second  Districts;  and  thence  northward,  pass-  j 
ing  east  of  G.  W.  Campbell’s,  Thomas  Haley  s,  Jonas  j 
Shivers’,  and  John  C.  Puckett’s,  to  the  place  of  beginning.-  | 
July  2,  1800,  a portion  of  Robertson  County  was  annexed  \ 
to  tills  district.  This  includes  all  the  land  east  of  a line  j 
beginning  at  a point  on  Sycamore  Creek,  near  Wilkinson’s 
burnt  steam-mill,  and  following  the  road  by  Warren's  Pond 
north  to  Samuel  Smiles’,  and  to  the  east  of  his  land  until 
it  intersects  with  the  Williamson  county-line.  In  I860 
the  elections  were  oruereu  to  be  held  at  Cc-oi  Spring. 

There  is  a church  at  that  place  and  another  at  Beach 
Grove,  both  Methodist  Episcopal ; a third,  at  Mount  Her- 
mon,  is  Cumberland  Presbyterian.  The  lower  room  of  the  | 
Cool  Spring  church  is  occupied  as  a school-room. 

Napoleon  B.  Willis  has  for  many  years  been  a prominent  | 
citizen  and  a magistrate  of  the  district.  Gilbert  Marshall,  j 
father  of  Dr.  Marshall,  now  above  eighty  years  of  age,  is  i 
the  oldest  resident  of  the  district  and  an  early  settler,  i 
David  Ralston  and  John  Cioyd  were  prominent  men  and  j 
descendants  of  pioneer  families. 

The  post-offices  are  White’s  Creek  and  Ridge  Post. 

The  following  persons  were  assessed  for  land-taxes  in  ! 
I81G:  George  Fry,  Ilcnry  Bonner,  Elihu  S.  Hall,  Jacob  I 
Dickinson,  Sr.  j 

The  greater  part  of  this  civil  district  is  included  in  the 
Twenty-second  School  District.  This  contains  four  school-  j 
houses,  and  maintains  three  white  schools  and  one  colored  '• 
one.  The  attendance  for  the  year  1 STS— 79  was  one  hun- 
dred atsd  eighteen  white  aud  forty-seven  colored  pupils.  | 
The  enrollment  of  the  district  for  1SS0  included  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy -seven  school- children.  The  directors  for  1 
ISSO  were  J.  C.  ! Blums,  N.  J.  Cummins,  and  A.  I.  Shaw.  ■ 
A portion  of  this  district  is  included  with  parts  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Civii  Districts  to  form  the  ; 
Twenty  sixth  School  District,  which  contained  a white 
school  oT  forty-three  aud  a colored  school  of  fifty-seven 
members  in  ISTv-TU,  and  had  otto  hundred  and  forty-six 
resident  children  in  ISSO.  i 

\ 


DISTRICT  NU.V.  BE  It  TWENTY-THREE. 

District  Number  Twenty-three  was  slightly  chanced  in 
its  boundaries  established  ir.  1859.  These  lines  begin'  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River  at  Buena  Vis-:  >. 
Ferry,  and  run  out  with  the  Buena  Vista  turnpike-road  to 
White’s  Crock  ; up  White’s  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Dry- 
Fork  ; up  Dry  Fork,  and  crossing  the  ridge  with  the  road 
to  Mayo's  mill;  thence  to  tho  three  forks  of  Little  Mar- 
rowbone Creek  ; ihence  southward  so  as  to  strike  tho  di- 
viding ridge  between  the  waters  of  Eaton’s  and  Sulphur 
Creeks  ; tl.cncc  with  said  ridge,  passing  between  Edmund 
Hyde’s  old  place  and  Burcner’s  store  to  Cumberland  River 
near  Hyde’s  wood- vat d ; and  thence  up  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

Jan.  C,  1S62.  on  petition  of  Catherine  Stump,  James 
Gingry,  E.  P.  Graves,  Z.  31.  II.  Carney,  C.  H.  Manlove, 
Th.  Rysor,  and  I.  M.  Mayo,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court 
that  the  line  between  District  Twenty  four  and  this  district 
be  so  altered  as  to  include  the  petitioners  in  the  Twenty- 
third  District,  by  changing  tire  line  to  extend  up  White’s 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Earthman’s  Creek ; up  Earth  won's 
Creek  to  Thomas  Bysor’s  line  ; thence  following  that  line 
west  to  the -dividing  ridge  between  Earthwards  and  Dry 
Fork,  by  said  ridge  to  the  head  of  Little  Marrow-hone ; 
thence  with  tho  dividing  ridge  between  that  stream  and 
Earthman’s  Creek  to  tire  Big  and  Little  Marrow-bone  di- 
vide,  following  the  ridge  to  the  Cheatham  county-line; 
thence  by  the  county-line  tc  Little  Marrow-bone  Creek, 
which  it  follows  up  to  the  Three  Forks.  V illiam  I. 
Drake’s  was  made  the  polling  place-  for  the  district  in  I SCO. 

.The  first  settlor  in  this  district  was  Thomas  Eaton,  who 
settled  on  the  present  Dr.  Jordan  place,  about,  two  hundred 
yards  below  the  famous  lick  where  occurred  inane  exciting 
adventures  of  the. early  settlers.  Thomas  Hickman,  of  Dis- 
trict Number  Twenty-five,  was  for  some  time  his  only  neigh- 
bor. Among  the  fitst  settlers  were  the  families  of  Jesse 
Smith,  Lewis  Williams,  and  William  R.  Drake.  Henry 
Holt.  Esq.,  is  the  oldest  man  now  living  in  the  district. 

Simpkins  chapel  (Methodist  Episcopal  and  Cumberland 
Presbyterian),  Holt’s  chapel  (Methodist  Episcopal  and  oid 
Zion  Free-Will  Baptist),  and  present  voting  precinct  ate 
the  old  churches  of  the  district.  Eaton's  Creek  post-office 
is  at  H.  C.  Hyde’s  store,  where  is  the  chief  settlement,  two 
churches,  and  half  a mile  below  T.  H.  Young’s  store. 

William  S.  Drake  and  David  Abernathy  were  the  fi'st 
justices  of  this  district  under  the  new  low  appointing  for 
six  years. 

The  following-named  persons  were  assessed  for  h»nd-f: xes 
in  this  district  in  IS1G-  Beal  Bosley,  Roland  Cato.  James 
Dean.  John  and  Jonathan  Drake.  John  B Dillard,  Absa- 
lom Hooper,  Nathan  G.  Hail,  Thomas  and  Robert  Eaton, 
Balscr  Hoffman,  Jordan  Hyde,  Joseph  Love.  John  Lucas, 
Janies  Marshall.  I aae  Newland,  Robert  Patter- m,  Thomas 
Parker,  David  Ralston,  Wldhuu  Shaw,  Samuel  Shannon, 
Frederick  and  Christopher  Stump.  Francis,  G > rg\  Samuel, 
Robert,  and  Thomas  Taylor  Rachel  and  Simon  \\  il!ia:vj, 
John  Wilson. 

This  Jis'i'ict  was  organized  as  School  District  Number 
Tweiitv  three  when  the  free  school  law  went  into  effect.  It 
contains  lour  school-houses,  and  has  three  white  schools  and 
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one  colored  one.  The  attendance  for  the  year  1878—79  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  white  and  seventy-three  colored 
pupils.  There  were  three  hundred  and  seventy  school-chil-  ; 
dren  living  in  the  district  in  1880.  The  school  directors 
for  that  year  were  Wilson  Stevens,  G.  B.  Stewart,  and  W.  ; 
D.  Simpkins. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWENTY-FOUR. 

i 

District  Number  Twenty-Four  was  divided  in  1859,  ] 
and  part  of  the  old  district  of  that  number  taken  to  form 
the  present  Twenty-Fifth  District.  Its  boundary  as  estab- 
lished at  that  date  began  at  the  mouth  of  Dry  Fork  of  j 
White’s  Creek,  which  it  followed  up,  and  crossing  the  ridge 
with  the  road  to  Mayo’s  Mill  ran  to  the  three  forks  of  j 
Little  Marrow-bone  Creek  ; thence  down  stream  to  the 
Cheatham  county-line;  thence  northward  with  the  couaty- 
line  to  the  Robertson  county-line  on  Sycamore  Creek  ; ' 
thence  up  that  creek  to  a point  between  Wilkerson’s  old 
burnt  steam-mill  and  Asa  Adcock’s;  thence  southward  with 
a ridge  passing  between  Loggia’s  Spring  and  the  place  | 
where  M.  A.  Newland  lives,  so  as  to  strike  the  dividing  ; 
ridge  between  Clay  Lick  and  Earthman’s  Fork  of  White’s  j 
Creek,  and  passing  west  of  Mrs.  Adkerscn’s  house  to 
White’s  Creek  below  Marshall’s  mill ; theuce  down  White’s 
Creek  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

July  2,  1860,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court  that  all  that 
land  recently  taken  from  Robertson  County  and  lying  west  ; 
of  a line  “ beginning  at  a point  on  Sycamore  Creek  near 
Wilkinson’s  burnt  steam-mill,  and  running  north  with  the  I 
road  by  Warren’s  Pond  to  Samuel  Smiley’s,  including  said 
Smiley,”  be  annexed  to  this  district. 

Jan.  6,  1S62,  a part  was  taken  off  and  annexed  to  Dis- 
trict Number  Three,  and  changing  the  line  to  run  as  fol- 
lows: To  extend  up  White’s  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Earth- 
man’s  Creek  and  up  that  stream  to  Thomas  Bysor’s  north  ! 
line  ; thence  on  that  line  west  to  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Earth. man  s and  Dry  Fork,  and  by  that  ridge  to  the  head 
of  Little  Marrow-bone;  thence  with  the  dividing  ridge  I 
between  that  stream  and  Earthman’s  Creek  to  the  Big  and 
Little  Marrow-bone  divide,  and  following  that  ridge  to  the 
Cheatham  county-line;  thence  by  the  county-line  to  Little 
Marrow-bone  Creek,  which  it  follows  up  to  the  Three  Forks. 

It  was  ordered  in  I860  that  Dismuke’s  tanyard  be  the 
polling  place  of  the  district. 

The  churches  are  Forest  Grove  and  Garrett’s  chapel, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Oakland,  Free-Will  Baptist,  and  the 
old  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  now  abandoned 
and  falling  into  decay.  A German  church  has  been  re- 
cently built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  more  recent  set- 
tlers of  that  nationality.  A Mr.  Waggoner  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  in  the  district.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  were 
Jonathan  Garrett  and  Daniel  Brice,  Esqs. 

The  following  persons  paid  taxes  on  lands  in  this  district 
in  1 S 1 G : Moses  Cavert,  Jacob  and  John  Cagle,  Samuel 
Crockett,  Richard  Champ,  John  Devus,  John  Franks, 
Michael  Gloaves,  Thomas  Hail,  Jacob  Hunter,  Benjamin 
Hyde,  Micajah  Morris,  George  Rainier,  Robert  Vick. 

The  Twenty-fourth  School  District,  which  is  comprised 


iu  tills  civil  district,  was  not  reported  for  the  last  year,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  mentioned  in  detail.  It  contains  three 
school  -houses,  in  each  of  which  schools  are  kept.  In  1880 
there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  school-children 
reported  as  residing  within  the  district  by  the  school  direct- 
ors, W.  L.  Eurthman,  Kindred  Reason  or,  and  James  E. 
Carney. 

DISTRICT  NUMBER  TWENTY-FIVE. 

District  Number  Twenty-five  was  formed  in  1859  from 
a part  of  the  old  District  Number  Twenty-four,  and  a small 
piece  of  the  old  Twelfth  District.  Its  original  boundary- 
line  begins  at  a point  on  Little  Marrow-bone  Creek,  where 
the  Cheatham  county-line  crosses  that  stream,  and  runs 
iu  a southwest  course,  crossing  the  Cumberland  River  and 
following  the  county-line  to  the  fork  of  the  creek  near 
Joe  Russell’s;  thence  with  the  line  of  the  Twelfth  District 
to  the  Cumberland  River;  thence  up  the  river  to  a point 
near  Hyde’s  wood-yard,  at  the  neck  of  White’s  Bend; 
thence  passing  northward  between  Burehe’s  store  and  E. 
Hyde’s  old  place,  and  with  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  Sulphur  and  Eaton’s  Creek  to  the  three  fo’-ks  of 
Marrow  bone  Creek ; thence  down  said  creek  to  the  be- 
ginning. 

Hickman’s  Ferry,  three-fourths  cf  a mile  from  the  old 
Hickman’s  place,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  district  elections. 

The  oldest  resident  is  Mr.  Willoughby  Dozier.  White’s 
Bend  post-office  is  at  Hickman’s  Ferry,  where  there  are 
two  stores,  kept  by  H.  L.  Abernathy  and  William  Hyde, 
R.  C.  Meadows  and  S.  C.  Williams’  blacksmith-  and 
wagon-shops,  several  dwellings,  and  the  African  church. 
At  the  old  Hickman  place,  three-fourths  of  a mile  distant, 
is  the  Cumberland  Grange  church,  a house  fifty  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  size,  which  was  built  by  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  1875.  The  organization  is  now 
extinct  in  the  district.  The  building  is  occupied  for  reli- 
gious worship  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  Free-Will  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  and  Christian  denominations  on  alternate 
Sundays.  The  land  occupied  was  deeded  by  'William  Ilyde, 
Esq.,  to  the  four  denominations  jointly.  There  are  also 
Lipscomb’s  Christian  chapel  and  a Baptist  church  in 
Bell’s  Bend.  Among  the  first  settlers  in  this  part  of  the 
county  was  Thomas  Hiokmau,  of  this  district.  Thomas 
W.  Shcrron  and  Wilson  Crockett  were  early  justices  of  the 
peace. 

The  following-named  persons  paid  taxes  on  lands  in  this 
district  in  1816:  James  Duren,  Jesse  Garland,  Sr.,  Elisha 
and  William  E.  Gower,  Mi.-haek  Had,  \\  illiaui  Levy,  J.  lui 
Lovell,  Benjamin  Pack,  Sr..  Thomas  Pierce,  James  Russell, 
Sr.,  Wiiliam  and  Thomas  Russell,  Ezekiel  Smith,  Bennett 
Searcy. 

This  district  was  organized  as  School  District  Number 
Twenty-five.  It  contains  four  white  schools,  at  which  the 
attendance  in  the  year  1878-79  was  fifty-four  pupils,  and 
two  colored  schools  with  thirty-three  pupils  the  same  year. 
In  1880  the  school  population  was  throe  hundred  and  fifty- 
one.  IV.  F.  Bang,  W.  8.  lliggin  , and  S.  B.  Howled  were 
school  directors  for  1879-SO. 
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J.  GEORGE  HARRIS. 

Jeretuiah  George  Harris  was  born  at  Groton,  in  New 
London  Co.,  Conn.,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1809.  He  is 
descended  from  two  old  English  families  who  came  to  the 
shores  of  New  England  about  the  time  that  Governor  W in- 
to rop  located  his  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1GB0. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  Christopher  Avery,  with  his  young 
sou,  James,  came  from  Salisbury,  .England,  and.  settled  out 
on  the  pitch  of  Cape  Ann,  now  Gloucester;  and  two  years 
afterwards  Walter  Harris  came  over  from  Salop  County, 
with  his  family,  and  settled  at  Weymouth,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay.  These  moved  to  the  then  far  West  in  1050, 
and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  Connec- 
ticut, where  New  Loudon  and  Groton  are  row  situated, 
and  their  descendants  have  resided  there  in  great  numbers 
for  the  last  two  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Harris  is  a descendant  on  the  maternal  side  from 
Christopher  and  James  Avery,*  and  on  the  paternal  side 
from  Walter  Harris.  His  ancestors,  the  Averys,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  wars  with  the  Pequots  and  Narra- 
gansetts,  and.  at  a later  period,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  with  Wash- 
ington at  Dorchester  Heights,  when  the  war  began  : eleven 
of  the  name  were  killed  and  several  severely  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Groton  Heights  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1731. 

Mr.  II  arris  became  a journalist  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age, 
and  was  the  editor  of  influential  periodicals  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  before  he  came  to  Tennessee.  He  had 
made  his  mark  in  Boston  as  a writer  of  ability,  and  his 
services  were  sought  by  the  leading  men  of  Washington, 
who  were  interested  in  bringing  back  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see to  the  Democratic  fold. 

That  his  appearance  and  permanent  location  at  Nashville 
may  be  the  better  understood,  a page  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Tennessee  should  here  be  recited. 

As  the  last  Presidential  terns  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  draw- 
ing to  a close,  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Tennessee,  and  Martin 
Van  Baren,  of  New  York,  were  spoken  of  by  their  friends 
respectively  as  the  most  suitable  persons  to  be  presented  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  for  nomination  as  its 
candidate  for  tire  succession.  Gen.  Jackson  and  Judge 
White  having  been  personal  aud  political  friends  for  a long 
time,  it  was  supposed  by  the  friends  of  the  latter  that  the 

* Waightsill  Avery,  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  Mecklenburg 

.Dec]  arati.on  of  Independence  in  177J,  first  attornoy-^encrit)  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  patriarch  of  its  bar,  who  ha.l  so  inc*h 
to  do  in  establishing  the  first  courts  in  IJa.sc  Tciiigwamm  was  of  this 
family.  lie  tvjs  Uic*  Qian  to  whom  (van.  Jacks. »u  first  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  “tidying  law  at  5 wan  Pond.-,  near  Mnrguntou* 


general  would  favor  his  aspirations  to  the  Presidency,  and 
would  urge  his  nomination  by  the  National  Convention. 
But  he  had  determined  not  to  interfere  is  the  deliberations 
of  the  convention  ; and  his  persona!  and  political  relations 
with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  well  as  with  Judge  White,  were 
of  such  a nature  as  to  forbid  any  departure  from  his  fixed 
purpose  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  National  Convention, 
whoever  might  be  the  nominee. 

W hen  Judge  White  was  defeated  in  the  convention,  his 
friends — all  believing  he  might  have  been  nominated  had 
Gen.  Jackson  said  so — determined  to  run  him,  and  did  run 
him,  for  the  Presidency  on  an  independent  ticket.  The 
State  of  Tennessee  gave  him  her  vote  by  a very  large  ma- 
jority. Thus  was  the  State  which  Gen.  Jackson  had  nursed 
and  christened  in  her  infancy  placed  in  antagonism  to  hue, 
his  party,  and  his  principles.  Lp  to  that  period  there  had 
in  reality  been  but  one  political  party  in  Tennessee,  and 
that  was  the  Jackson  party. 

It  was  unpleasant  for  the  old  chief  when,  after  eight 
years  in  the  Presidential  chair  at  Washington,  he  returned 
to  the  quiet  shades  of  the  Hermitage  to  realize  the  Act 
that  the  State  which  he. had  loved  so  much-  his  own  Tonnes 
see — had  apparently  declared  her  hostility  to  him  and  his 
party.  It  was  unpleasant  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  seme  cf 
his  old  friends  the  erroneous  allegation  that  he  had  dictated 
to  the  National  Convention  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
against  Judge  White,  when  lie  insisted  that  he  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  so  doing.  His  old  friends  then  in 
power  at  Washington  entertained  a lively  sympathy  with 
him.  as  did  ail  his  personal  and  political  friends  there,  both 
in  and  out  of  Congress.  For  it  was  evident  that  his  State 
had  not  oalv  gone  against  him  and  his  party,  but  had  actu- 
ally gone  over  to  Ids  old  political  antagonist,  Mr.  Clay. 

In  the  winter  of  1S3S--39  it  was  determined  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  State,  if  possible,  should  be  redeemed.  Mr. 
Speaker  Polk,  on  his  return  home  after  the  4th  of  March, 
was  to  declare  himself  a candidate  for  Governor  at  the  -rate 
election  to  take  place  in  August,  and  a larger  and  more  in- 
fluential newspaper  was  to  be  established  at  Nashvi.le  at 
once  to  open  and  conduct  the  campaign.  It  was  in  i .is- 
suance of  this  plan  that  Mr.  Harris  was  invited  by  them 
to  become  the  editor  of  the  paper  referred  to.  He  reached 
Nashville  early  in  January,  1832,  and  in  the  early  pert  ot 
February  the  AusAJ/e  C uion,  hitherto  a siua.l  weekly 
sheet,  was  enlarged,  furnished  with,  new  type,  and  'ssm.-J 
three  times  a week,  displaying  now  editorial  tact  and 
talent. 

The  Vnion  took  for  its  model  the  old  i? V/uk-A  A - 
quint  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  its  . irculmc  a • d 
influence  in  all  the  Southwestern  States  wore  s-.or>  - i to 
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be  as  great  as  those  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Enquirer  in  the  'Middle 
and  Southern  States  east  of  the  mountains.  The  contest  j 
was  ardent  and  exceedingly  active.  Judge  Guild  says,  “ it  i 
became  the  most  ardent  political  conflict  that  had  ever  taken  i 
place  in  the  State.  Col.  Polk  rode  on  horseback  from  Carter  j 
to  Shelby,  making  speeches  in  every  county,  and  wherever  i 
the  people  had  assembled  at  cross-roads  and  by  the  wayside  j 
to  hear  him.  He  was  met  everywhere  by  Ids  competitor,  j 
Governor  Cannon,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  manfully 
contested!  Candidates  for  Congress  and  for  the  Legisla-  j 
ture  were  addressing  the  people  every  day  in  every  county  ; 1 
the  newspapers  were  filled  with  crimination  and  recrimina-  | 
tion ; personal  conflicts  between  differing  partisans  were  I 


though  difference  of  opinion  in  politics  could  not  be  tol- 
erated in  Tennessee  and  personal  friendship  preserved  and 
maintained.” 

When  the  votes  were  counted  in  August,  it  appeared 
that  Col.  Polk  was  the  Governor-elect  by  a handsome  ma- 
jority, and  also  that  a decided  majority  of  Democrats  were 
returned  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  As  Judge 
Guild  says,  “ It  was  a joyous  day  for  Gen.  Jackson,  as  well 
as  for  his  friends  throughout  the  country.  It  was  pleasant 
in  those  days  to  visit  the  old  hero  and  hear  him  tell  how 
much  he  was  gratified  that  his  own  Tennessee  had  come 
back  to  him  ; how  lie  knew  it  would  be  so  when  the  peo- 
ple should  be  made  to  see  the  mere  partisan  management 
by  which  they  had  Deen  estranged  from  him  ; and  what 
unbounded  confidence  he  had  in  their  virtue  and,  intel- 
ligence.” 

It  was  admitted  by  all  that  no  one  in  the  State  had  con- 
tributed with  more  effect  and  energy  to  bring  about  this 
result  than  Mr.  Harris.  The  contests  of  this  period  show 
that  as  a political  editor  he  had  no  equal  in  Tennessee. 

In  1842  he  married  a daughter  of  James  McGavoek,  of 
Nashville,  and  in  1343  he  was  commissioned  by  Daniel 
Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  United  States  commer- 
cial agent  for  Europe,  and  went  abroad  in  that  capacity. 

If  we  may  judge  from  his  voluminous  reports  to  the  State 
Department,  of  which  so  large  a number  of  extra  copies 
were  printed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  as  containing  val- 
uable information  respecting  our  tobacco  trade,  his  services 
were  highly  appreciated.  Oa  his  return  home,  early  in 
1844,  he  consented  to  conduct  his  old  paper,  the  Union , 
during  the  Presidential  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  and  then  withdrew 
permanently  from  the  press.  Mr.  Polk  was  pleased  to 
invite  him  to  become  connected  with  the  official  paper  at 
Washington,  which  he  declined,  as  he  had  before  declined 
to  become  editor  of  the  Madisonian,  the  official  organ  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  administration. 

Preferring  a life-service  in  the  navy  to  temporary  civil 
service,  Mr.  Harris  accepted,  in  1845,  a commission  as  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  navy,  which  commission,  with  promo-  j 
tions  to  the  highest  rank  of  his  grade,  he  still  holds  on  the 
list  of  officers  retired  for  long  and  faithful  services. 

The  official  and  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Harris  in  the 
naval  service  have  ever  been  exceedingly  happy.  In  ILim- 
ersly’s  “Records  of  Living  Naval  Officers”  it  is  stated  | 
that  Pay-Director  J.  George  Harris  was  attached  to  the  I 


Gulf  squadron  in  1846-17  and  during  the  Mexican  war; 
that  he  was  a member  of  Commodore  M.  C.  Perry’s  staff 
ou  all  bis  shore  expeditions ; that  he  was  at  the  capture,  of 
Tuxpan,  Tobasco,  and  Vera  Cruz,  receiving  from  the  com- 
modore special  letters  of  thanks  for  services  rendered  afloat 
and  ashore  when  acting  in  that  capacity  ; that  from  1S50 
to  1854,  inclusive,  he  was  attached  to  the  Asiatic  fleet, 
and  again  with  Commodore  Perry  when  he  opened  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  to  the-  commerce  of  the  world.  In  his  intro- 
ductory report  of  the  Japan  Expedition  the  commodore 
makes  special  mention  of  the  aid  lie  had  received  from 
Mr.  Harris  and  Bayard  Taylor  in  preparing  his  volumes  for 
the  use  of  Congress.  After  the  treaty  with  the  Japanese, 
concluded  in  April,  1854,  in  the  tents  that  had  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  the  beach  of  Ycddo  Bay,  was  signed  by 
Commodore  Perry,  lie  handed  over  to  Mr.  Harris  the  steel 
I pen  he  had  used  in  signing  it,  who  still  keeps  it  as  & souvenir 
j of  the  opening  of  that  empire  which  had  been  hermetically 
! sealed  for  so  many  centuries. 

Mr.  Harris  spent  two  years  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 

; in  the  fleet  appointed  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  his 
; journals,  made  while  on  the  shores  of  Liberia  and  Guinea, 
were  copiously  used  by  Mr.  Gurley,  the  government  agent 
at  Liberia,  in  bis  report  to  Congress.  For  two  years  lie 
was  attached  to  the  flag-ship  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, visiting  ail  the  classic  shores  of  that  beautiful  sea  and 
journeying  far  into  the  interior.  In  that  cruise  he  sent 
home  to  public  institutions  some  rare  and  curious  antiqui- 
ties that  are  considered  tire  very  best  specimens  of  their 
kind,  particularly  remembering  the  Tennessee  Historical 
Society,  of  which  lie  was  an  active  member  for  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century 

Mr.  Harris  was  placed  in  the  navy  by  and  from  Tennes- 
see thirty-five  years  ago,  and  has  ever  remained  true  to  the 
post  assigned  him.  During  tire  civil  war  he  held  some  of 
the  most  responsible  positions  of  trust  in  the  navy,  both 
afloat  and  ashore,  disbursing  many  millions  of  public  money 
without  the  slightest  deficit  or  loss  to  the  government. 

He  has  not  written  for  the  press  these  many  years,  yet 
when  he  docs  touch  the  pen  it  is  apparent  that  his  “ right 
hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning.’  Returning  home,  by 
j invitation,  to  participate  in  the  Nashville  centennial,  the  his- 
toric associations  of  the  occasion  found  expression  in  the 
; following  beautiful  carol  from  his  pen,  which  has  been 
j highly  commended  by  the  press.  We  add  a brilliaut  page 
i to  our  history  by  reproducing  it  : 

OUR  HISTORIC  CAROL. 

AWinV/e— • 17SO-1SS0— April  2 0 
A century  is  j);i5t  und  gone.  One  hundred  years  ago  to-day 
The  star  of  empire  baited  here  on  its  proverbial  western  way, 

And  o’er  the  cedar-covered  heights  it  glowed  with  dazzling  brilliancy. 
For  here  a government  wad  barn  of  law  and  civil  liberty. 

Birthday  of  Nashville,  then,  all  hail  ! We  greet  it  with  exultant  cheers, 
And  reverence  the  memory  of  nil  the  veteran  pioneers 
Who  wandered  through  the  pathless  woods  from  early  mom  to  ev  en- 
tide, 

Until  they  reached  lbc«e  lofty  blurfs  that  overhang  the  riverside. 

Free  men  were  they,  —free  as  the  breeze  that  blows  abroad  o er  land 
and  sen, 

Free  aa  the  birds  that  Kll  the  air  with  their  unwritten  melody  ; 
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And  what  approprio.tc  realms  were  these  where  iyrant’3  foot  bad 
never  trod, 

For  men  resisting  tyranny,  as  in  obedience  to  God  ! 

Grand  common  in  the  wilderness — range  of  the  bison  and  the  deer, 
Where  Choctaws,  Crocks,  and  Chickasaws,  and  all  the  tribes  from  far 
and  near, 

Were  wont  to  meet  and  chase  the  game  in  winter,  summer,  spring, 
and  fall, 

Throughout  those  broad  primeval  parks  where  everything  was  free 
to  all. 

Here  they  encamped  in  pleasant  shade,  beneath  the  crowns  of  mighty 
trees, 

And  gave  their  chosen  “ Notables”  the  power  to  issue  all  decrees; 
They  came  as  bad  their  fathers  come  from  Britain’s  shores, — they 
came  to  stay. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  is  our  Centennial  Natal  Day. 

Remembering  the  days  of  old,  according  to  divine  command, 

We  offer  love  and  gratitude  to  God  for  blessings  on  our  land. 

And  on  our  ancestors,  whose  torch  first  lighted  up  these  hills  and 
streams. 

Which  stili  illuminates  our  path  and  to  the  future  throws  its  beams. 

Amid  the  fresh  and  mineral  springs  outgushing  from  the  rifted  rock, 
Upon  the  W’arioto’s  banks  they  guarded  well  their  little  flock ; 

No  shepherd’s  fold  was  ever  watched  with  more  fidelity  than  they 
Did  watch  the  rustic  resting-place  with  loaded  ri tic  night  and  day. 

Brave  men  were  they, — but  braver  still  their  wives  and  daughters, 
who,  ’tis  said, 

Were  expert  with  the  bullet-moulds  and  kept  the  powder  and  the 
lead,  ' ' 

For  they  were  heroines  at  times  in  the  defense  of  house  and  home, 
Evincing  courage  not  surpassed  by  matrons  of  oid  Greece  and  Rome. 

Spring  in  her  blooming  vernal  robes,  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year, 
Had  decked  herseif  with  forest  flowers  to  give  them  cordial  welcome 
here ; 

The  woods  were  vocal  with  the  song  of  mocking-bird  and  meadow- 
lark, 

And  marriage  rites  were  solemnized  by  Robertson',  the  Patriarch  ; 

For  Cupid  with  his  magic  wand,  before  the  summer  months  were 
gone, 

Had  charmed  two  youthful  pioneers  and  consecrated  them  as  one, 
And  to  the  chaste  affianced  bride,  from  native  home  so  far  away, 

How  full  of  hope  and  promise  was  that  morning  of  her  wedding-day  ! 

Nor  was  it  less  a Feast  of  Love  because  of  the  rough  puncheon  floor 
On  which  they  stood  and  made  their  vows  inside  the  open  cabin  door. 
Then  danced  the  merry  hour?  away  and  shared  tfie  plain  and  simple 
sheer, 

Forgetting  their  privations  on  the  unprotected  wild  frontier. 

With  lively  and  abiding  hope,  with  patient  toil  and  constant  care, 
They  made  their  little  settlement  a scene  of  efficacious  prayer, 

Till  in  the  ample  plenitude  of  woil-deserved  prosperity, 
it  grew  apace,  and  now  behold  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee! 

Rome  bought  her  freedom,  it  was  said,  with  steel  and  iron,  not  with 
gold. 

And  valuable  still  are  they  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  old; 

Our  bills  of  iron  and  of  coal  are  laden  with  more  precious  ores 
Than  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines,  or  fish  of  pearls  along  the  shores. 

And  what  a grand  inheritance  in  all  the  ages  yet  to  come, 

These  mines  ;•>  inexhaustible  within  the  regions  of  our  home  ! — 

An  heirloom  that  cannot  bo  lo--t,  nor  spoiled  by  desolating  wars, 

That  ru  our  children  shall  descend  sure  as  the  brightnc.-s  of  the  .-tars. 

We  honor  those  who  ventured  o’er  the  mountain-ridges  blue  anil 
green, 

Along  the  first  Watauga  trace  of  Dauicl  Boone  and  William  Bean, 
Up  to  the  traeklOss  wilderness  through  which  their  ii'tle  pilgrim  band 
Was  bound,  as  wore  the  Israelites,  unto  n bright  and  Promised  Laud. 
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We  honor  them  far  settling  here  beside  our  own  Acropolis. 

Old  Nashborough,  so  soon  to  be  our  Nashville,  cur  metropolis. 

And  hero  upon  the  solid  rock,  surrounded  by  these  fertile  lands,  < 
Shall  our  good  heritage  endure  long  as  its  firm  foundation  stands; 

-i 

Kero  in  the  life-like  bronze  of  Mills  shall  ride  on  rearing  martial 
steed 

The  hero  of  New  Orleans,  renowned  for  many  r.  gallant  deed, — 

His  noble  and  imperial  form  poised  in  the  saddle  gracefully, 

As  when  he  led  our  fathers  to  the  fields  of  glorious  victory. 

Hail  to  the  city  of  our  sires,  to  which  our  bc-st  affections  cling, 

Where  our  grandfathers  pitched  their  tents  that  rosy  morning  of  the 
spring. 

Where  with  the  sturdy  woodman’s  axe  they  cleared  their  little  plant- 
ing spots. 

And  having  fought  and  kept  the  faith  lie  sleeping  ia  their  garden- 
lots. 

These  scenes  wore  theirs  which  now  aieours — these  streams  that  down 
the  valleys  run, 

That  sparkle  on  their  winding  way  and  shimmer  in  the  summer  sun, 
Meandering  through  the  leafy  woods,  unruffled  by  the  whispering 
breeze, 

To  join  the  river  in  its  course  off  to  the  distant  deep  blue  seas. 

Home  of  our  families  and  friends, — home  of  the  faithful  and  the  true, 
Of  statesmen  and  of  presidents,  and  borne  of  handsome  ladies,  too, — 
Of  warriors  on  the  battle-field  brave  in  a patriotic  cause. 

Of  men  learned  in  divinity,  in  medicine,  and  civil  laws, — 

Whose  city  gates  were  never  closed  against  the  homeless  refugees 
Of  other  places  doomed  to  fly  with  their  loved  ones  from  fell  disease. 
Where  honest  industry  and  thrift  are  sure  highways  to  private 
wealth, 

And  wholesome  sanitary  care  so  well  assures  the  public  health. 

Its  High,  Select,  and  Common  Schools,  of  which  we  are  so  justly 
proud, 

Its  splendid  Universities,  by  benefactions  well  endowed. 

Its  Lecture  and  Histone  Halls,  its  State  and  College  Libraries, 

Give  it  position  unsurpassed  for  classic  opportunities. 

And  here  forever  may  it  stand,  and  he  with  Peace  forever  blest, 
Unfurling  Education's  Flag  to  the  great  valley  of  the  West, — 

A seat  of  lta-niag  for  all  grades,  in  social  life,  in  Church  and  State, 
And  a great  central  rail  ving-point,  where  scientists  shall  congregate. 

Then  let  the  star  of  empire  beam  from  sea.  to  sea,  from  zone  to  zone— 
Since  time  and  space  are  overcome  by  telegraph  and  telephone — 
Until  the  western  continent  in  all  its  sympathies  shall  be 
Like  a harmonious  commonwealth, — the  hope  and  homo  of  Liberty. 


EDMUND  W.  COLE. 

Edmund  W.  Cols  was  born  in  Giles  Co.,  Term.,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1*27.  His  father  and  mother,  Wiiiis  W. 
and  Johanna  J.  Cole.  were  Virginians,  moving  first  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  afterwards  to  Giles  County,  where  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born. 

His  fafher  died  when  he  was  only  three  months  old, 
leaving  his  mother  with  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
with  extremely  limited  means.  In  his  youth  Co!.  Cole  had 
little  chance  for  obtaining  an  education.  Working  on  the 
farm,  he  went  to  such  schools  as  the  country  at  that  time 
afforded  for  a few  months  in  each  year  after  the  crop 
was  laid  by  ” but  he  educated  himself.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  Nashville  and  commenced  his  career  a?  a clerk  in 
a clothing-store  at  a small  salary,  and  by  close  application 
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to  business  and  the  interest  of  his  employers  he  advanced  j 
rapidly  in  position  and  salary,  never  being  out  of  employment  j 
and  in  a few  years  receiving  a large  compensation.  In  after-  I 
years,  when  considered  a very  successful  man,  lie  was  heard  | 
to  say  that  no  matter  how  commonplace  his  employment  j 
he  always  tried  as  carefully  and  exactly  as  possible  to  sue-  j 
eeed.  After  several  years  of  clerking  in  stores  and  the  j 
city  post-office,  he  was  appointed  in  1851  general  book-  I 
keeper  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  which 
laborious  position  he  filled  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
company  until  December,  1857,  when  he  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  the  road,  which  position  he  held  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Fort  Donelson  fell ; Nashville  was  evacu- 
ated. Col.  Cole,  having  identified  himself  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Confederacy,  sent  Ills  family  South.  After  j 
the  war  they  returned  to  Tennessee,  but,  finding  politics 
and  society  much  changed,  he  went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  in 
the  summer  of  1865.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was 
elected  general  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and 
Banking  Company,  filling  this  position  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  profit  to  the  company  until  September,  186S,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad,  and  moved  back  to  Nashville,  retaining,  however,  I 
his  position  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Rail- 
road until  May,  1875,  when  he  resigned.  Having  added  | 
the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  Railroad  to  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  thereby  extending  his  line  of 
road  from  Chattanooga  to  the  Mississippi  River,  the  corpo- 
rate name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  of  which  line  he  was 
president  nearly  twelve  years.  How  well  he  succeeded  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  resolution,  passed  unanimously 
by  the  stockholders  on  his  tendering  his  resignation  : 
“Thomas  C.  Whitesides  offered  the  following: 

“ Whereas,  E.  W.  Cole  was  elected  general  bookkeeper 
of  this  corporation  in  August,  1851,  and  continued  to  fill 
that  office  until  he  was  elected  superintendent  in  1857, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  1868,  and 
has  beeu  annually  unanimously  re-elected  to  the  office  until 
the  present  time,  and  has  this  day  tendered  his  resignation, 
in  view  of  Cob  Cole’s  long  connection  with  this  company, 
the  efficient  and  faithful  services  he  has  rendered  through- 
out his  eutire  official  life;  his  vigilance  and  faithfulness  to 
every  trust  reposed  in  him ; his  prudence  and  foresight ; 
his  wisdom  aod  sagacity ; his  urbanity  aud  gentleness 
under  trying  and  irritating  cireumstauces, — we,  the  stock- 
holders and  directors,  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  in  this 
public  manner  our  entire  and  emphatic  confidence  in  him 
as  a gentleman  and  faithful  officer,  worthy  of  the  highest 
trust  and  confidence,  of  signal  and  marked  ability  as  a 
railroad  man,  and  assure  him  that  he  carries  with  him  in 
the  future  of  his  life  our  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  and 
success,  and  we  hereby  tender  to  him  aud  his  family  a free 
pass  over  this  road  and  its  connecting  lines  for  life.” 

During  his  administration  the  McMinnville  and  Man- 
chester. Winchester  aud  Alabama,  and  Tennessee  aud  Fa-  j 
cific  Railroads  were  added  as  branches  to  the  main  line,  j 
lie  conceived  the  idea  of  a trunk  line  from  the  West  to  j 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  believing  such  a line,  with  a trau--  i 
Atlantic  line  of  steamers,  practicable. 


With  this  idea  he  went  to  work  in  May,  1S79,  forming 
his  combinations  by  buying  the  Owensboro’  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  and  commencing  to  build  a road  from  Evansville, 
Ltd.,  via  Owensboro’,  Ky.,  to  Nashville,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  miles.  Next  he  bought  for  his  company,  with  the 
aid  of  his  own  and  his  friends’  stock,  a controlling  interest 
in  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  running  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  miles.  His  next  purchase  was  the  St.  Louis  and 
Southeastern  Railway,  from  St.  Louis  to  Evansville,  Ind., 
one  hundred  and  sixty-onc  miles, — in  this  way  forming  a 
trunk-line  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga., — afterwards 
contracting  for  his  company  to  lease  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia,  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  together  with  all 
of  its  branches  and  leased  lines,  about  one  thousand  miles, 
and  its  steamships.  He  then  had  control  of  about  two 
thousand  miles  of  road,  but,  having  flanked  liis  rival,  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  in  the  West-  and  in  the 
South,  that  company  bought  in  New  York  a majority  of 
the  stock  in  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis 
Railway,  thereby  securing  its  control,  and  Col.  Cole  re- 
signed. 

He  has  been  vice-president  and  one  of  the  lessees  of  the 
State  road  of  Georgia  since  January.  1871,  aud  still  holds 
these  relations  to  that  road. 

On  the  27th  day  of  May,  1880,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad, 
vice  R.  T Wilson,  who  resigned  in  his  favor.  Col.  Cole 
will  also  have  control  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail- 
road, leased  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia 
Railroad  Company,  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  Railroad, 
and  other  branch  roads,  in  all  about  eight  hundred  miles, 
under  his  general  management. 

Col.  Cole  has  been  twice  married.  To  Miss  Louise  M. 
Lytle,  daughter  of  Archibald  Lytle,  of  Williamson  Co., 
Tenn.,  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Louise 
M.  Cole  died  in  1869.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  V. 
Russell,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  24th  day  of  December, 
1872.  Miss  Russell  was  called  “The  Pride  of  Georgia,” 
and  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman 
in  the  Statu.  Her  classic  beauty,  intellectual  culture,  rare 
dignity,  and  grace  of  manner  have  excited  universal  ad- 
miration wherever  she  has  appeared  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country. 

Col.  Cole  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  over  six  feet  tall,  and 
weighs  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  in  religion  a Methodist.  His  beautiful  home  iu 
Nashville,  “ Terrace  Place,”  is  noted  for  its  elegant  hospi- 
tality. He  has  six  living  children, — three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  outliue  of  Col.  Cole’s  busi- 
ness and  public  life,  perhaps  we  cannot  better  paint  a pic- 
ture of  him  before  our  readers  than  to  quote  the  exact 
words  of  a distinguished  gentleman  of  Nashville  who  has 
known  him  many  years  : 

“ Col.  Cole  is  a man  ot  quiet,  amiable  manners  slow  to 
speak  and  slow  to  act,  but  he  never  says  the  wrong  word 
when  lie  docs  speak,  nor  does  the  wrong  thing  when  he 
acts.  He  is  cautious  and  confiding,  true  in  Lis  friendship, 
aud  every  way  reliable.  He  is  very  truthful,  and  hio  word 
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is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  bears  no  malice  nor  keeps  up 
feuds  with  his  .fellow-men.  His  Christian  character  shines 
out  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Notwithstanding  his  calm, 
quiet  way  of  transacting  business,  he  accomplishes  a great 
deal  and  neglects  nothing.  He  is  justly  considered  the 
best  railroad  manager  in  the  South.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  ‘ Tennessee  Historical  Society,’  as  well  as  the 
! State  Board  of  Health.’  He  entertained  President  Hayes 
when  he  visited  Nashville  in  1878,  and  no  gentleman  in 
the  city  was  better  prepared  to  receive  that  distinguished 
gentleman  and  the  ladies  of  his  party.  Col.  Cole  is  now  in 
vigorous  manhood ; he  came  to  Nashville  a poor  boy,  with- 
out family  influence,  with  little  education,  and  has  risen 
step  by  step  to  his  present  position.” 

Col.  Cole  is  justly  popular,  liberal,  and  public-spirited, 
and  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  self-made  men  of  the 
country,  and  his  domestic  life  is  a beautiful  illustration  of  a 
happy  home. 


j and  he  soon  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  business,  and  added 
| dealing  in  saddlery  hardware,  coach  ware,  and  leather  of  all 
■ kinds,  and  became  a prosperous  merchant.  In  his  line  of 
j merchandise  Mr.  Burns’  establishment  was  the  leading 
house  for  many  years,  and  until  his  retirement.  A leading 
trait  in  his  mercantile  character  was  the  maintenance  of 
friendly  relations  and  honorable  competitorship  with  rivals 
in  the  same  business.  The  benefit  of  this  policy,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  propriety,  not  only  increased  his  sales  in 
business,  but  strengthened  and  enhanced  his  commercial 
standing;  greatly. 

In  1853,  on  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the 
governorship  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Burns  was  made  a director 
in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  that  institution  being  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Cave  Johnson.  The  confi- 
dence thus  bestowed  by  Governor  Johnson  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Bums  was  never  afterwards  withheld,  but 
increased  as  that  extraordinary  mao  advanced  in  station 
and  influence.  The  Bank  of  Tennessee  was  at  that  time 
the  fiscal  agent  of  the  State,  and  soon  after  entering  the 


M.  BURNS,  ESQ. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  County  of 
Sligo,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1813,  and  is  the  eighth  of  a i 
family  of  eleven  children.  His  parents  were  persons  of  j 
reputable  stauding  in  the  community,  possessed  of  ample  i 
means  to  support  and  educate  their  sons  and  daughters,  \ 
each  of  whom  received  a fair  share  of  scholastic  training,  j 
During  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  j 
liis  death,  his  father  was  the  agent  of  the  large  estate  of 
Mrs.  Lox,  or  England,  lying  m uie  County  oi  Leitrim,  Ire- 
land, the  duties  of  which  required  all  his  time  except  that 
given  tc  agricultural  pursuits. 

At  the  early  age  of  nine  years  he  was  left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  that  of  his  mother  following  soon 
afterwards.  Not  long  thereafter  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
saddlery  business  in  the  town  of  Sligo.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  his  employer  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  his  young  apprentice  determined  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  together  they  arrived  in  Quebec  in  July, 
1831.  Remaining  there  but  a short  while,  young  Burns 
removed  with  his  employer  to  Moutreal,  where  he  remained 
some  time.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  year  183G  started  West,  an  icing  at  Nashville  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  Here  he  remained  until  1837, 

when  he  moved  to  Jefferson,  in  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.,  I 

' 

where  he  iived  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  return- 
ing to  Nashville  in  1839,  which  has  since  been  his  place  of  j 
residence. 

In  March,  1842,  Mr.  Burns  was  united  in  marriage  to  i 
-Margaret  Gilliam,  daughter  of  William  Gilliam,  long  a j 
queensware  merchant  of  Nashville,  who,  in  a return  vovage  | 
from  Europe,  was  lost  in  the  sinking  of  the  steamship 
“Arctic”  in  September,  1854.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
is  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  survive,  as  does  also  their  I 
mother.  In  that  year,  with  a limited  capital,  he  com- 
menced the  bus iu ess  of  a saddler  on  ..Market  Street,  Nash- 
ville. Through  thrift  and  industry  and  the  willing  and  j 
cheerful  aid  of  his  wife  his  early  struggle  was  successful,  1 


directory  Mr.  Burns  was  chosen  by  the  president  and  his 
colleagues  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  bank  in  its  connec- 
tion with  financial  institutions  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
cities.  Negotiations  involving  millions  in  amount  were  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  these  were  conducted  in  so  quiet, 
sagacious,  and  systematic  a manner  as  to  merit  the  warm 
appiova!  of  his  colleagues,  though  his  skillful  labors  iu  that 
respect  were  hardly  known  or  mentioned  out  of  the  di- 
rectors’ room.  Mr.  Burns  was  six  years  In  this  important 
trust,  retiring  with  his  colleagues  upon  a change  in  the 
State  administration.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  elected  a di- 
rector iu  tlie  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  remained  such, 
with  an  exceptional  interval  of  two  years,  until  its  liquida- 
tion. During  this  time  Mr.  Burns  was  iu  the  directory  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1854,  and  in  that  of  the  Nashville  and  North- 
western, which  was  in  process  of  construction. 

Mr.  Burns’  connection  with  the  railroad  interests  of  the 
State  has  been  prominent,  and  as  meritorious  and  honorable 
as  that  held  by  him  in  its  fiscal  institutions.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Nash- 
ville and  Northwestern  Railroad,  then  only  completed 
twenty-nine  miles  westward!?  from  Nashville,  together 
with  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River  (the  latter  portion  was  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of 
the  contending  armies,  subsequently,  and  the  iron  carried 
off),  and  on  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by  the  Federal 
forces,  the  president  being  without  the  military  lines,  lie 
assumed  charge  of  the  interests  and  property  of  the  com- 
pany. His  first  step  in  that  emergency  was  to  prevent  its 
rolling-stock  from  being  carried  to  the  South  and  beyond 
its  control,  as  the  property  of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
Railroad  had  boeu  by  order  of  the  retreating  Confederate 
authorities.  With  this  view  he  promptly  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  to  the  terminus  of  the  road,  whence  it  was  subse- 
quentlv  returned  to  the  city  ot  Nashville  by  the  Federal 
authnrili  s.  It  was  through  his  instrumentality  that  the 
Nashville  and  Northwestern  Road  v as  constructed  during  the 
civil  war  to  the  Tennessee  River,  becoming  as  it  did,  during 
that  distressful  period,  a source  of  great  relief  to  the  people, 
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as  it  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important  of  ths  trade 
arteries  of  the  State.  This  important  object  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Burns  in  the  following  manner : The  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  was,  during  a considerable  portion  of 
each  year,  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Federal  forces  for  con- 
nection with  its  great,  base  of  supplies,  and  was  frequently 
attacked  and  destroyed  at  various  points  by  the  Confeder- 
ate cavalry.  At  these  times  heavy  requisitions  for  supplies 
were  made  upon  the  people.  To  avert  this  oppression  Mr. 
Burns  presented  to  Military  Governor  Johnson  the  im- 
portance to  the  Federal  government  of  another  route,  and 
prevailed  od  him  to  consider  favorably  the  building  of  the 
Northwestern  road  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  obtained 
from  him  a letter  to  President  Lincoln  in  furtherance  of  the 
scheme.  Armed  with  this,  which  contained  a high  indorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Burns’  character  and  business  energy,  he  went 
to  Washington  City  and  was  enabled  to  secure  an  immedi- 
ate hearing,  and  successfully  impressed  the  President  with 
his  views,  who  gave  orders  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  immediate  building  of  the  road  projected.  The  Fed- 
eral commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  received  instructions  from  the  department  to 
that  effect,  with  whom  Mr.  Burns  had  a confeienee,  at  his 
headquarters,  at  Stevenson,  Ala.,  on  his  return  from  Wash- 
ington ; and  shortly  after,  the  work  was  commenced  by  Mil- 
itary Governor  Johnson.  The  cost  of  that  portion  of  this 
important  branch  of  railway  was  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars,  all  of  which  was  paid  by  the  Federal  government. 
Not  a dollar  of  this  amount  was  paid  by  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, or  afterwards  required  of  it,  and  this  substantial 
gift  was  directly  due  to  Mr.  Burns’  efforts.  The  road  was 
operated  by  aud  for  the  Federal  government  fur  military 
purposes  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  abruptly 
surrendered  to  Mr.  Burns,  representing  the  company,  the 
company  being  utterly  without  means  to  equip  or  operate  it. 
Mr.  Burns,  however,  divined  the  motives  actuating  the  quar- 
termaster in  charge,  who  thought  suddenly  to  impose  au 
impossibility  and  thus  find  a pretext  to  obtain  orders  from, 
the  seat  of  government  which  would  retain  him  in  control, 
and  he  dispatched  a train  in  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of 
official  notice  transferring  to  him  the  road.  By  this 
promptitude  the  road  was  securely  acquired  for  the  com- 
pany, and  under  Mr.  Burns’  energetic  administration  was 
completed  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  railroad  history 
of  the  State  records  no  more  efficient  and  salutary  service 
than  the  skillful  management  of  the  Northwestern  road 
under  Mr.  Burns’  direction  as  its  chief  officer,  from  1861 
to  September,  1867.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature  of 
1870,  which  carefully  investigated  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
road enterprises  of  the  State,  in  their  official  report  bear  high 
testimony  to  the  ability  which,  with  limited  means  for  equip- 
ment, Mr.  Burns  brought  to  the  arduous  task  ; his  tireless 
energy  aud  dispatch  in  constructing  the  immense  bridge  over 
the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Obion  and  Big  Sandy  Rivers, 
and  the  ninety-eight  miles  connecting  thence  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  lie  ac- 
counted for  the  proceeds  of  the  State  bonds  placed  in  his 
hands,  aud  the  thrift  and  economy  which  characterized  his 
administration.  During  that  time,  when  reckless  misman- 
agement was  so  generally  imputed,  the  history  of  the  North- 


western road  constitutes  a record  in  which  Mr.  Burns  and 
Iris  descendants  may  take  special  pride. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1865,  a few  months  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Burns  being  president  of  the 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  the  property  was  sur- 
rendered Ly  the  military  authorities  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  company.  Its  treasury  was  empty,  its  track 
almost  worn  out  by  the  severe  use  and  casualties  of  its  mil- 
itary management  for  nearly  four  years,  and  its  depots  and 
bridges  dilapidated.  An  immense  outlay  was  necessary  to 
restore  it  to  a proper  working  condition.  The  official  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Burns  for  the  years  1866,  1S67,  and  186S 
exhibit  in  detail  the  measures  required  to  reconstruct  this 
important  road  and  resuscitate  its  business.  Laboring  un- 
der every  variety  of  disadvantage,  the  management  was 
called  upon  to  disentangle  the  confusion  into  which  its 
affairs  had  fallen  with  the  military  authorities  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  to  emancipate  it  satisfactorily  from 
that  control.  Mr.  Burns  spent  a considerable  portion  of 
his  time  in  Washington  City  in  conferences  with  the  Pres- 
ident, Secretary  of  War,  and  Quartermaster-General  in 
securing  these  objects.  His  personal  relations  to  President 
Johnson,  whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  enjoyed  in  a 
marked  degree,  enabled  him  to  effect  the  extrication  of  the 
Chattanooga  road  from  its  complications  with  the  Federal 
government  and  its  restoration  to  the  stockholders,  and  his 
successful  administration  for  three  years  accomplished  its 
entire  reinstatement  as  the  pioneer,  and  in  many  respects 
most  important,  line  in  the  'Tennessee  railway  system.  Mr. 
Burns’  influence  with  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
enabled  him  to  purchase  rolling-stock  from  the  government, 
on  favorable  terms  and  credit,  with  which  to  re-equip  and 
operate  the  road.  The  period  of  his  presidency  was  one  of 
unusual  difficulty.  Though  the  road  and  its  equipments 
were  dismantled,  it  was  operated  with  security  to  passen- 
gers,— not  an  accident  occurring  to  life  or  limb, — and  was 
reconstructed.  Though  oppressed  with  financial  embarrass- 
ments. its  business  was  made  profitable.  In  a region  suffer- 
ing from  the  impoverishment  caused  by  the  war,  and  in  a 
period  of  general  prostration,  its  affairs  were  skillfully  ad- 
ministered. On  the  10th  of  August,  1S6S.  Mr.  Burns 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  company,  whereupon  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  directory: 

“ Resolved , That  as  our  official  connection  with  M.  Burns, 
Esq.,  dow  and  for  three  years  past  president  of  this  road,  is 
soon  to  cease,  we  deem  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  tire  interest,  integrity,  and  efficiency 
which  he  has  constantly  manifested  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty  in  directing  the  varied  interests  of  this  com- 
pany under  embarrassments  uneqmded  in  the  past,  history 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  and 
we  tender  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  continued  health 
and  prosperity.’’ 

In  1870,  Mr.  Burns  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Nashville,  and  held  that  position 
for  eight  years,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  which  was  accompanied  by  a resolution  of  the 
directory  testifying  the  ability  and  integrity  displayed  in 
the  administration  of  its  affairs.  Ills  period  of  service 
i hero,  as  with  the  railroads  whose  affairs  he  had  conducted, 
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was  one  of  unexampled  financial  depression  and  commercial  | 
disaster,  but  li is  conservative  course  upheld  its  credit  and  j 
maintained  its  business,  the  date  of  his  retiring  being  that  i 
of  the  commencement  of  a more  prosperous  financial  era. 
He  is  now  a director  in  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Nash- 


T FI 031  AS  SEWELL  KING. 

Thomas  Sewed  King,  for  many  years  art  honored  and 
most  useful  citizen  of  Davidson  County,  was  born  near 
Raleigh,  N.  0.,  June  29,  1788.  His  descendants  have  no 


\ ille,  and  in  the  Nashville  Commercial  Insurance  Company. 

31  r.  Burns’  loug  prominence  iu  connection  with  public 
enterprises  has  made  him  a wide  circle  of  acquaintance  | 
within  aud  without  the  limits  of  the  State.  The  uniform 


accurate  knowledge  of  the  piccise  date  of  his  removal  to 
Tennessee,  but  it  was  not  long  after  attaining  hb  majority, 
probably  about  the-  year  1810.  His  parentage  was  of  the 
sturdy  stock  of  Carolina  which  furnished  so  largely  the  best 


success  which  has  characterized  his  public  and  private  ca- 
reer has  attracted  attention  to  him  as  one  of  the  sterling, 
sagacious  men  of  the  times.  While  he  has  not  labored  for 
political  preferment,  on  several  occasions  his  name  has  been 
urged  in  connection  with  the  governorship  of  the  State. 
His  indisposition  to  seek  office  restrained  him  from  effort 
to  reach  this  honorable  position,  but  those  who  knew  his 
capacity  for  public  affairs  have  felt  assured  that  in  the 
hands  of  none  of  her  citizens  would  the  interests,  honor, 
and  true  dignity  of  the  State  have  been  safer  than  in  those 
of  3Iiehael  Burns. 

Since  withdrawing  from  positions  of  public  trust,  Mr. 
Burns  is  devoting  attention  to  bis  personal  affairs  and  tire 
fine  estate  amassed  by  his  industry  aud  skill.  He  is,  never- 
theless, a public-spirited  citizen,  having  a large  interest  in 
various  corporate  enterprises.  The  key  to  his  success  has 
been  laborious  application  to  business  coupled  with  the 
strictest  fidelity  to  financial  obligations,  never,  in  his  large 
and  diversified  dealings,  having  compromised  a debt  or 
settled  otherwise  than  at  one  hundred  cents  in  the  dollar. 
He  has  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  he  has 
their  respect  and  esteem  for  his  warm-hearted  and  open- 
handed  generosity.  These  characteristics  found  signal  illus- 
tration iu  the  trying  period  of  the  civil  war.  While  candid 
aud  outspoken  in  his  views  and  sympathies  at  that  time,  he 
yet  had  the  general  confidence  of  a number  of  the  leading 
military  officials  with  whom  his  public  duties  brought  him 
iu  contact,  but  especially  with  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
State,  with  whom  his  personal  relations  were  intimate  and 
cordial.  For  relief  or  redress  from  the  rigor  of  military 
exactions  he  appealed  frequently  iu  behalf  of  the  worthy 
in  all  ranks  of  life,  high  and  low,  and  never  appealed  in 
vain.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  community  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  much  of  this  character  of  kindness,  | 
and  none  did  it  more  cheerfully  and  efficiently.  Through 
his  frank  aud  affable  manners,  3Ir.  Burns  is  popular  with 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A true  son  of  Ireland,  be 
ha3  never  forgotten  the  fact,  as  is  manifest  in  the  attach- 
ment felt  for  him  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  many  of 
whom  he  is  adviser  and  friend  ; yet  he  is  an  American,  and 
thoroughly  identified  in  sympathy  aud  principle  with  the  ! 
land  of  his  adoption.  While  toieraut  aud  broadly  catholic 
in  his  views,  his  sincerity  of  character  is  exhibited  in  his  j 
support  of  the  religious  principles  of  his  fathers.  In  all  j 
respects,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  deservedly  ranks  among  | 
the  worthiest  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  lived  so  long,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  a place  ; 
iu  its  history  now  in  preparation  for  the  reading  of  posterity. 


elements  of  population  coming  to  develop  and  give  char- 
acter to  the  new  State.  They  were  not  wealthy,  as  not 
many  of  that  time  and  region  were,  and  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  had  slender  foundation  for  the  respectable  fortune 
his  industry  afterwards  acquired,  but  was  well  supplied  with 
material  for  the  sterling  and  justly  reputable  character  which 
gave  him  prominence  among  his  fellow-citizens  and  entitles 
him  to  mention  in  this  history. 

II is  father  was  John  King,  and  his  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Sewell.  The  former  was  of  English  birth,  and  came  to 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1769.  The  historian 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  this  country  records  that  John 
King’s  name  appears  as  one  of  the  “ four  preachers  compris- 
ing its  little  corps  of  3Iethodist  evangelists”  when  America, 
in  1770,  first  appears  in  John  Wesley’s  list  of  appoint- 
ments. The  history  proceeds  to  say  that  in  this  work  be 
was  energetic,  zealous,  and  blameless,  and  so  continued  until 
his  death.  Another  historian  says  of  him.  “ It  was  the  in- 
domitable and  enterprising  King  who  first  threw'  the  banners 
of  3Iechodism  to  the  people  of  Baltimore.”  He  reached  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  died  near  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  his  new  home  3Ir.  King 

united  in  marriage  with  a cousin, Susan  Sewell.  After  his 

marriage  he  lived  in  Nashville,  and  was  probably  engaged 
in  merchandising,  either  as  a clerk  or  as  proprietor.  The 
building  on  College  Street,  near  Union,  now  occupied  by 
Newell,  Duncan  & Co.,  was  at  one  time  his  residence. 
After  a few  years  he  removed  to  the  viiiage  of  Nolensville, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  was  there  asso- 
ciated in  a genera!  mercantile  business  with  James  Johnson, 
afterwards  and  long  one  of  the  most  prominent  cotton-mer- 
chants in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  one  of  its  worthiest 
citizens.  While  living  at  Nolensville,  his  wife  having  died. 
3Ir.  King  married,  on  Aug.  17,  1817,  Delilah  Cantrell 
Nolen,  a daughter  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  place, 
and  from  whom  it  took  its  came.  This  excellent  woman 
was  his  wife  and  true  helpmeet  until  his  death,  and  survived 
him  a number  of  years.  No  sketch  of  him  would  be  com- 
plete without  reference  to  her.  She  was  a person  of  re- 
markable characteristics,  and  exemplified  the  Christian 
matron  of  the  highest  type.  Possessed  of  a strong',  incisive 
mind  ana  great  energy,  these  were  tempered  by  qu  dities  of 
heart  which  endeared  her  to  all.  Her  charity  was  1 tree 
and  overflowing,  and  her  life  was  spent  in  doing  good.  Its 
end  was  serene  and  hopeful. 

About  the  year  1S30,  Mr.  King  abandoned  mercantile 
pursuits  and  removed  to  Davidson  County,  having  purchased 
a fine  farm  five  and  a half  miles  southeastwardlv  from  Nash- 
ville, on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Murfreesboro  Pik  •. 
This  was  afterwards  the  home  of  Dempsey  "Weaver,  lv-j., 
who  was  his  son-iu-law.  3Ir.  King  resided  at  that  place 
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until  his  death,  which  followed  au  acute  attack  of  prteumo-  j 
nia,  Feb.  G,  1 851,  in  t’ne  sixty-fifth  year  of  bis  age.  Though 
nearly  thirty  years  have  passed,  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home  for  so  many  years  yet  holds  green  in  memory  the  ap- 
preciation. of  the  manly  and  upright  traits  which  made  him 
its  leading  citizen  aud  his  name  a household  word  iu  au 
extended  circle. 

Esquire  King — that  was  the  unpretentious,  but  in  his 
day  not  uuhonored,  title  which  he  long  bore — illustrated 
signally  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  term  a good  citizen. 
Without  pretension  to  culture,  his  mind  was  vigorous  and 
active  and  well  informed  in  all  matters  of  public  importance 
aud  general  interest.  His  superior  intelligence,  supple- 
mented by  industry,  rendered  him  successful  both  as  mer- 
chant and  farmer,  aud  in  the  useful  spheres  iu  which  he 
served  the  public.  He  had  that  combination  of  qualities 
which  exacts  confidence  from  his  fellow-men,  and  to  no  man 
in  his  time  and  circuit  of  duty  was  it  accorded  in  a higher 
degree.  He  was  of  that  class  of  men  who  have  but  small 
regard  for  shine  or  show,  but  who  are  in  everything  solid 
aud  substantial.  He  was  conscientious  and  conservative  in 
his  turn  of  thought,  and  prompt,  methodical,  and  correct 
in  all  his  dealings.  He  gave  justice  and  a full  measure,  and 
quietly  required  it  in  return.  He  was  the  firm  and  trusted 
friend  of  many,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  were  sought  by  | 
men  in  all  ranks  of  life.  Respect  was  had  for  his  opinions,  j 
and  faith  in  his  sincerity.  As  a citizen  and  neighbor  he  j 
was  the  arbiter  of  disputes  and  the  subduer  of  strifes,  and  j 
bis  example  and  influence  made  the  community  better,  j 
Though  his  path  was  in  the  quiet  and  sequestered  walks  of  \ 
life,  he  was  filled  with  proper  public  spirit,  and  was  an  j 
earnest  advocate  of  his  vietvs  in  matters  of  public  concern,  j 
In  this  respect  he  was  frank  and  independent,  yet  withal 
liberal  to  those  who  differed.  He  was  for  many  years  a j 
magistrate.  His  duties  in  that  capacity,  after  the  manner 
of  those  in  private  life,  were  performed  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  probity.  As  in  the  one  his  word  was  the 
synonym  of  reliability,  so  in  the  other  his  conduct  was 
above  question  or  impeachment. 

In  the  social  circle  he  was  a pattern  of  deportment,  and  ! 
his  home  was  the  centre  of  a large  hospitality,  while  he  i 
dispensed  an  ample  charity  to  the  deserving  needy.  He  ! 
was  a consistent  and  unobtrusive  Christian  in  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  and  devoted  to  the  spread  of  its  ordinances  and 
worship,  maintaining  for  a number  of  years  on  his  farm  the  j 
place  of  annual  religious  serv  ices  known  as  “ King's  Camp- 
Ground.”  His  virtues  are  cherished  as  a valuable  legacy 
by  his  posteiify,  and  assert  for  him  au  honorable  place  in  j 
the  records  of  the  community  adorned  by  bis  life. 


I 

DEMPSEY  WEAVER* 

Dempsey  Weaver  was  born  in  Chatham  Co.,  N.  C.,  the  j 
15th  day  of  July,  1815;  he  removed  to  Marshall  Co,  j 
Teun.,  in  IS 25,  and  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  in  1S3G.  He 
was  successful  as  a merchant  aud  as  a banker.  He  filled  j 

* By  Thomas  11.  Malone.  1 


with  marked  ability  and  uuquestioned  fidelity  many  offices 
requiring  the  execution  of  high  anu  delicate  trusts.  He 
acquired  friends,  accumulated  wealth,  was  twice  married, 
reared  a prosperous  mid  happy  family,  and  . died  Feb.  3, 
1880,  ere  he  had  reached  threescore  years  and  ten. 

His  life  is  of  a type  rarely  found  elsewhere  than  iu 
America.  The  tireless,  ceaseless,  sleepless  effort,  ending 
only  with  life,  which  seems  to  characterize  our  people,  is 
said  to  strike  thoughtful  foreigners  with  astonishment. 
Perhaps  in  no  life,  even  in  America,  of  equal  length,  was 
more  of  effort  coudensed.  or  more  or  worthier  ends  accom- 
plished. Striking  out  for  himself  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
without  education,  wealth,  friends,  or  influence,  he  won  for 
himself  such  a position  that  when  forty-four  years  thereafter 
he  died  the  learned,  the  wealthy,  the  iuflueutial,  the  whole 
of  the  great  city  in  which  he  had  lived  aud  labored,  strove 
who  should  do  most  honor  to  his  memory.  He  was  neither 
a great  scholar,  poet,  statesman,  nor  warrior,  buc  to  the 
people  among  whom  his  life  was  passed  he  was  much 
more  than  any  one  of  these  could  have  been.  He  was  one 
of  those  just,  sagacious,  far-seeiug  men,  tenax  ; propositi , 
who  impress  and  serve  as  models  for  a whole  community. 
Perhaps  to  no  one  man  more  than  to  him  is  Nashville  in- 
debted for  the  solidity  and  integrity  which  mark  its  busi- 
ness transactions.  He  bore  no  conspicuous  part  iu  any 
great  historical  event,  and  yet  it  may  be  justly  claimed 
that  be  did  more  for  humanity — more  that  in  its  effects  will 
live  while  his  long  sleep  lasts — than  many  whose  names 
shine  on  the  pages  of  history.  II is  philanthropy  and  his 
fortune  were  not  wasted  in  sentimental,  futile,  yet  ostenta- 
tious efforts  to  redeem  China  and  the  isles  of  the  sea.  The 
poor  at  his  own  door,  the  people  cf  his  own  city,  were  in 
the  largest  measure  the  objects  of  his  charities  and  his 
benefactions.  His  words  of  hearty  approval,  wise  advice, 
and  kindly  caution  were,  like  his  purse,  ever  ready  for  those 
who  sought  his  aid.  His  effort  was  to  conceal,  not  to  pub- 
lish, his  good  deeds.  The  sum-total  of  these  can  never  be 
known.  The  very  least  of  them  were  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  from  a full  hand  flowed  to  all  worthy  objects, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  said  that  the  greatest  of  them 
were  the  moral  support,  the  kind  words  of  advice  and  en- 
couragement, and  the  ready  promise,  sure  to  be  made  good, 
of  help,  if  effort  failed,  which  renewed  hope  and  gave 
strength  to  maintain  the  conflict  to  so  many  ready  to  faint 
by  the  way. 

No  history  of  Davidson  County  would  he  complete  with- 
out him.  He  belouged  to  do  particular  sect.  When  he 
died  every  class  in  the  comnmuity  felt  that  it  had  suffered 
a special  loss.  Churchmen  missed  the  practical  wisdom 
that  matured  plans,  and  the  hand  that  gave  without  count- 
ing to  carry  them  to  success.  The  rich  missed  the  financial 
sagacity  to  which  so  many  owed  the  safety  or  increase  cf 
their  fortunes.  The  deserving  poor  missed  the  generous 
sympathy  to  which  appeal  was  never  made  in  vain.  The 
young  men  missed  the  counselor  to  whom  all  questions  of 
finance  were  submitted.  And  the  strong  and  active  missed 
the  eider  brother  with  whom  communion  renewed  their 
strength  and  revived  their  courage. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  years  his  death  was  prema- 
ture ; by  the  standard  of  his  labors,  his  success,  aud  ids 
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benefactions  it  was  timely,  for  in  this  view  his  life  was  com- 
plete and  rounded. 

A community  is  happy  to  have  had  such  a man  live  and 
die  in  its  midst.  All  that  is  mortal  of  him  rests  at  Mount 
Olivet,  near  the  beautiful  city  that  he  loved  best,  but  sages, 
poets,  Holy  Writ  will  have  prophesied  iu  vain  if  his  honor- 
able. brave,  just,  generous  life  shall  not  for  many  recurring 
years  continue  its  beneficent  influence. 

The  writer  knew  and  loved  Mr.  Weaver.  He  was  re- 
quested to  write  a short  sketch  of  his  life.  It  has  turned 
out — it  could  not  have  been  otherwise — a panegyric. 


ELBRIDGE  GERRY  EASTMAN. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Eastman  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  . 
Feb.  27,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  Timothy  and  Abigail 
Eastman. 

His  educational  advantages  in  early  life  were  limited. 
Having  been  the  inheritor  of  no  fortune,  dependent  on  his 
own  exertions,  he  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  the  print- 
ing business, — a profession  of  which  he  was  always  proud. 

Having  gone  to  Washington  soon  after  he  had  reached 
manhood,  James  K.  Folk,  whose  estimate  of  men  was  sel- 
dom at  fault,  discovered  in  him  those  evidences  of  intellect 
and  character  which  have  since  won  for  him  golden  opin- 
ions with  all  honorable  men. 

Mr.  Polk  invited  him  to  Tennessee  in  1839,  and  under 
his  auspices  he  established  the  Knoxville  Argus , the  publi- 
cation of  which  Mr.  Eastman  always  regarded  as  the  most 
brilliant  part  of  his  editorial  career. 

He  evinced  a talent  for  newspaper  discussion  of  a high 
order,  and  was  regarded  as  the  leading  Democratic  editor  of 
East  Tennessee  until  Col.  Polk  was  elected  President,  when, 
to  better  his  pecuniary  condition,  he  accepted  an  office  at 
Washington,  which  he  filled  with  credit  to  himself  and 
satisfaction  to  the  department.  His  services  were  soon 
needed,  however,  at  Nashville,  and  he  was  called  by  the 
leading  Democrats  of  the  State  to  take  charge  of  the  Nash- 
ville Union . 

During  the  spirited  contests  of  1839,  ’41,  '43,  and  ’44  j 
he  became  celebrated  for  the  terseness  and  pungency  of  his  | 
style  arid  as  a writer  of  vigorous  and  spirited  paragraphs. 

Strong  in  all  respects  as  an  editor,  in  this  rare  quality  j 
he  had  few  superiors,  and  perhaps  never  an  equal,  in  Ten- 
nessee. His  principal  forte  as  an  editor  was  his  excellent 
judgment  iu  determining  the  course  and  policy  of  his  paper. 
His  talents  and  usefulness  were  not  confined  to  politics.  He 
was  the  ardent,  earnest,  working  friend  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  His  reports,  suggestions,  and  papers 
on  these  topics  are  public  property,  and  are  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  whose  interests  he  thus  labored  to  advance. 

In  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  and  all  pub- 
lic enterprises,  he  was  equally  zealous.  He  was  a man  of 
great  candor,  fairness,  and  sincerity  ; his  political  principles  1 
were  matters  of  conscience  with  him.  He  was  remarkable  i 
for  his  evenness  of  temper  and  disposition ; he  had  his  dis- 
likes, but  was  incapable  of  malice.  As  a friend  he  was 
kind,  confiding,  and  true. 

In  his  domestic  relations — as  a husband  and  father — 


words  cannot  express  his  tenderness.  He  appeared  nowhere 
in  a character  so  admirable  as  when  surrounded  by  his 
family  ; there  centred  all  his  pride  and  all  his  hopes. 

He  was  in  1849—50  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  of  the  Senate  one  year.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Argus,  then  of  the  Nashville  Union,  and  lastly 
of  the  Union  and  American.  Secretary  of  the  agricultural 
bureau  of  Tennessee, — able  and  indefatigable  promoter  of 
agricultural  fairs  throughout  the  State. 

He  was  an  originator  and  active  assistant  in  organizing 
“ loan  and  building  associations,”  and  always  regarded  as 
tbe  friend  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer. 

At  a large  public  meeting  (held  Nov,  24,  1859),  called  to 
express  the  regrets  of  his  fellow-citizens, — Mayor  Holiing- 
worth,  in  the  chair.  Rev.  Dr.  Hoyt  anti  R.  0.  McNairy. 
Esq.,  secretaries, — resolutions  expressive  of  respect  and 
sorrow  were  supported  in  glowing  terms  by  Hon.  Andrew 
Ewing,  John  Hugh  Smith,  Esq.,  Hon.  W.  F.  Cooper,  Col, 
G.'  C.  Torbett,  R.  C.  McNairy,  Esq.,  and  C.  W.  Nance. 
Esq. 

Similar  action  was  taken  in  both  the  State  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the 
Typographical  Union,  and  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau. 

Mr.  Eastman  left  a widow,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was 
Mis3  Lucy  Ann  Carr,  of  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
She  married  Mr.  Eastman  Oct.  11,  1832,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  also  left  nine  children  often  born  to  him  ; these 
nine  al'i  at  present  reside  in  or  near  Nashville, — Mary  T., 
now  Mrs.  I)r.  J.  H.  Curry;  Carrie  C.,  now  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Duncan  ; Lucy  C.,  now  Mrs.  L.  K.  Hart;  and  six  sons, — 
viz.,  Charles  H.,  William  E.,  Lewis  E.,  Elbridge  G.,  John 
YvT.,  and  Roger. 

Nashville  would  gladly  welcome  many  such  families  from 
New  Hampshire  or  any  ether  State. 


ALEXANDER  LITTLE  PAGE  GREEN,  D.D. 

Alexander  Little  Page  Green  was  born  in  Sevier  Co., 
Tenn-,  June  26,  1806.  He  was  the  seventh  sou — one  of 
sixteen  children — of  George  and  Judith  Green,  who  were 
devoted  Methodises  of  blameless  reputation,  industrious  and 
thrifty ; they  were  pioneers  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Alabama,  and  brought  up  their  children  in  virtue  and  piety 

George  Green  fought  under  the  American  flag  in  the 
war  for  independence. 

Alexander  was  pious  from  his  childhood.  He  was  made 
a class-leader  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  exhorter  at  eighteen, 
and  before  he  was  nineteen  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
admitted  on  trial  into  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which  Conference  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  July  15,  1874. 

He  spent  much  time  in  his  early  life  with  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  Indians,  was  employed  by  the  traders  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  frequently  preached  to  them.  Ur-  biographer 
says  “that  for  months  at  a time  during  his  stay  with  toe 
Indians  he  was  without  a covering  of  any  sort  f r i.Ls  head.  ’ 

These  short  and  simple  annals  exfeud  over  half  a century 
of  extraordinary  ministerial  service.  He  labored  Gfi.ei-. . iy 
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on  circuits  and  districts,  in  stations  and  in  special  agencies. 
Ho  took  high  rank  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  he  was 
consulted  on  all  questions  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
interest.  The  polity  of  the  church  was  largely  modeled  by 
his  counsels.  The  questions  at  issue  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  branches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  division  in  1814.  and  subsequently  dur- 
ing the  pending  of  the  memorable  church  suits,  were  ad- 
justed to  a great  extent  by  his  prudent  and  unremitting 
attention. 

He  was  always  among  the  foremost  in  developing  the  mis- 
sionary, Sunday-school,  educational,  publishing,  and  other 
interests  of  the  church.  Ho  was  a tower  of  strength  in 
these  regards,  and  was  looked  up  to  by  his  associates  as 
one  in  whose  judgment  they  might  confide. 

He  was  first  stationed  in  Nashville  by  his  Conference  in 
1829.  We  are  informed  by  his  biographer  “that  great 
success  attended  his  labors  this  year.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  year  he  was  married  to  an  estimable  Iadyr, — Miss 
Mary  A.  E.  Eiliston.  McKeadree  Church  was  completed 
during  his  administration,  in  1833.  While  the  whole 
family  of  Methodism  was  dear  to  him,  he  had  a peculiar 
love  for  old  McKcndree,  which  love  was  fully  recipro- 
cated. He  served  this  congregation  six  years,  and  was  pre- 
siding elder  on  the  Nashville  district  twelve  years.  While 
other  ministers  accomplished  great  things,  Methodism  in 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County  owes  more  to  Dr.  Green 
than  to  any  other  man. 

He  fell  in  love  with  Nashville  at  first  sight,  and  adopted 
it  as  his  home.  He  was  devoted  to  its  progress,  and  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  its  final  success.  The  claims  of 
Nashville  as  an  educational  and  commercial  centre  he  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  advance.  He  was  proud  of  its 
history,  solidity,  and  culture,  and  predicted  great  things  for 
it  in  the  future.  He  proved  his  faith  by  his  works.  He 
was  a stockholder  in  Nashville’s  first  railway, — the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga, — also  a stockholder  in  the  Nashville 
and  Louisville  Railway.  He  was  an  original  director  and 
stockholder  in  the  Nashville  Gas  Light  Company.  Aided 
by  John  M.  Bass,  Esq.,  and  Joseph  T.  Eiliston,  Esq.,  he 
opened,  by  private  enterprise,  Union  Street,  in  Nashville, 
from  College  to  Market  Street.  In  all  building  contracts — 
and  he  bad  many — he  employed  Nashville  mechanics  and 
used.  Nashville  material,  even  when  it  necessitated  a change 
of  his  plans. 

He  took  great  pride  in  everything  about  and  in  the  city 
of  Nashville,  hut  was  sorry  to  admit  that  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  Cumberland  was  not  reliable  either  for  navigation 
or  angling. 

He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  locating  the  Southern 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Nashville,  which  has  been 
a great  moral  and  pecuniary  blessing  to  the  city.  He  was 
the  chairman,  and,  iudeed.  the  Mentor,  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Committee. 

Besides  the  many  institutions  of  learning  under  the 
direction  of  bis  own  church,  he  was  interested  in  all  enter- 
prises in  his  adopted  city  locking  to  the  moral  aud  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  rising  generation.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  was 


very  proud  and  fond  of  the  old  Nashville  Female  Academy, 
of  which  he  was  a stockholder  and  trustee.  He  was  also 
an  original  trustee  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 
Last,  but  not  least,  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  Vanderbilt  University,  of  which 
lie  was  treasurer  and  member  cf  its  board  of  trust  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  For  this  institution  he  consulted, 
planned,  aud  labored.  It  was  his  last  enterprise  and  his 
chief  joy,  aud,  he  being  dead,  it  speaks  for  him.  Sur- 
rounded by  honorable  associates  in  beneficence  aud  labor, 
his  life-size  portrait  adorns  the  western  wall  of  the  beautiful 
chapel. 

In  all  the  positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  which  required  so  much  of  his  time,  it  i3  a 
remarkable  fact  that  they  were  all  alike  positions  in  which 
there  were  no  pecuniary  returns. 

He  was  remarkably  disinterested  as  a preacher, — ready 
for  any  service  with  or  without  pay. 

The  secret  of  his  great  preaching  power  was  that  he 
knew  men,  came  down  among  them,  arrested  their  atten- 
tion, touched  their  hearts,  and  drew  tears  from  their  eyes. 
His  language,  modeled  after  the  English  classics,  was  chaste, 
strong,  simple,  and  pathetic. 

He  wrote  a good  deal,  especially  for  the  church  papers 
and  periodicals.  His  biographer  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  “ Papers  of  Dr,  Green,”  written  in  prose  and 
poetry,  and  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

lie  was  charitable  and  catholic  in  his  sentiments,  judi- 
cious aud  unostentatious  in  his  benefactions,  kind  to  all, 
especially  to  the  young,  who  greatly  enjoyed  his  society. 
He  was  fond  of  working  with  his  hands  in  his  garden  and 
on  his  farm.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk  over  the  grounds  at 
“ Greenland,”  five  miles  north  of  Nashville,  and  note  Lis 
“improvements”  and  see  his  pleasant  haunts;  for,  like 
Uzziah,  King  cf  Judah,  he  loved  “ husbandry”  and  com- 
muned with  nature  in  farm  and  field,  in  garden  and  grove. 

He  was  a mode!  father,  happy  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
and  his  children,  devoted  to  him  in  life,  continue  to  honor 
his  memory  and  imitate  his  virtues. 

The  soil  of  Tennessee  holds  the  remains  of  few  of  her 
sons  who  have  done  her  so  much  honor  as  Alexander  Little 
Page  Green. 


REV.  JOHN  BERRY  Me  FEE  KIN,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Berry  MeFerrin,  D.D,  was  born  in  Ruther- 
ford Co.,  Tonn.,  June  15,  1807.  His  father,  Col.  James 
MeFerrin,  was  a native  of  Virginia,  and  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee in  1804.  His  grandfather,  William  MeFerrin,  was 
boru  in  Pennsylvania,  but  removed  with  his  father  to  Vir- 
ginia when  he  was  a child  Urn  years  old.  William  MoFer- 
rin  was  the  son  of  William  MeFerrin,  Sr.,  one  of  three 
brothers  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago.  He  settled  temporarily  in  York  Co., 
Pa.  Here  the  families  divided.  One  portion  remained  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  about  Phil.td  A 
and  New  Jersey.  Another  portiou  went  westwardly,  and 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh.  Wiiiiam’s 
! famiiy  went  to  Virginia  and  blanched  off  into  Tennessee, 
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Kentucky,  and  farther  west.  The  descendants  are  to  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  Western  States  as  far  as  Oregon, 

William  McFerrin,  John  B.’s  grandfather,  was  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  arid  was  at  t lie  battle  at  King’s  Moun- 
tain in  the  command  of  Gen.  Campbell. 

Col.  James  McFerrin  was  an  officer  in  Gen,  Andrew 
Jackson’s  army  in  1812-13.  He  was  a brave  and  well- 
skilled  soldier  and  officer.  At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  he 
became  a Methodist  preacher,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

John  B.’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Berry,  a 
Presbyterian  elder,  who  died  in  Virginia  ninety-five  years 
ago.  1 1 is  maternal  grandmother  was  June  Campbell.  She 
was  born  in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  County,  and  belongs 
to  one  branch  of  the  extensive  Campbell  family  of  the'1  Oid 
Dominion.”  Her  grandmother  on  the  lather’s  side  was 
Jane  Laughlin,  the  daughter  of  James  Luughlin.  The 
Laughliu  family  were  from  the  neighborhood  of  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1753.  The  whole 
family  on  both  sides  were  descendants  of  Scotch-Irish  Pres- 
byterians, and  were  inveterate  Protestants. 

John  B.  McFerrin,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  was  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents.  lie  was  born 
when  the  country  around  Nashville  was  newly  settled. 
The  cabiu  in  which  he  was  born  was  surrounded  by  c-ane 
and  unbroken  forests.  His  early  advantages  were  limited. 
A respectable  English  education,  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  those  early  times,  was  all  of  which  he  could 
boast.  He,  however,  learned  to  read  in  very  early  life, and 
was  a student  at  home,  reading  whatever  books — especially 
theological  works— came  in  his  way. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Tennessee  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  autumn  of  1825. 
He  has  been  a member  of  that  body  till  this  date  without 
any  intermission.  He  lias  filled  many  positions  in  the 
church  ; he  has  traveled  circuits  ; has  filled  city  stations ; 
has  been  a presiding  elder;  an  agent  for  a literary  institu- 
tion ; a missionary  to  the  Indians  ; editor  of  the  ChrUtioa 
Advocate  at  Nashville  for  nearly  eighteen  years  ; book- 
agent  twice;  and  spent  nearly  three  years  with  the  Con- 
federate army  in  the  late  unfortunate  war,  as  a missionary 
under  the  direction  of  his  church. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  McFerrin  has  devoted 
nearly  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the  interests  of  his  church 
outside  the  pastoral  work,  lie  has  preached,  however, 
through  all  the  land,  from  New  York  to  California,  and 
visited  nearly  every  important  town  and  city  in  the  South 
aud  Southwest.  He  has  devoted  much  time  to  literary 
pursuits,  considering  that  he  has  been  all  his  days  actively 
employed  in  the  work  of  his  church.  Ho  has  written 
much  for  the  periodicals  of  the  church,  has  published 
several  sermons,  and  has  written  an  elaborate  history  of 
Methodism  in  Tennessee  in  three  volumes  of  about  five 
hundred  pages  each.  He  has  been  a member  of  every 
General  Conference  of  his  church  since  1S3G,  and  has 
been  present  at  more  than  two  hundred  Annual  Conferences. 
His  physical  constitution  was  strong,  and  his  powers  of 
endurance  in  youth,  and  middle  age  were  remarkable.  He 
seldom  became  weary  of  work  or  travel.  He  grew  rapidly 
4D 
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j to  manhood,  and  attained  to  a stature  of  six  feet  in  Ids 
boots;  average  weight,  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  no 
politician, — that  is.  he  never  took  any  part  publicly  in  the 
political  issues  of  the  great  parties  in  the  country, — but  he 
was  always  a Democrat  aud  a strong  Southern  man  in  sen- 
timent. lie  was  the  friend  of  President  James  K.  Polk, 

! baptized  that  eminent  statesman,  took  him  into  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  preached  ins 
funeral  sermon. 

Dr.  McFerrin  took  a prominent  part  in  the  great  con- 
troversy between  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  18  IP.  He  was  a member 
of  the  convention  in  1845  which  took  steps  for  the  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  worked  with  diligence  for  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  future  prosperity.  When  the  war  had  ended 
and  propositions  were  made  for  a restoration  of  fraternal 
relations  between  the  two  branches  of  the  church,  North 
and  South,  he  was  among  the  first  to  step  forward  and 
extend  the  hand  of  brotherly  love.  The  honorary  degree 
i of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  two  literary  institutions 
in  1851. 

Nashville  has  been  the  headquarters  and  home  of  Dr. 
McFerrin  since  the  autumn  of  1831.  He  has  been  nsar- 
■ ried  twice, — first  to  Miss  Probart,  a native  of  Nashville,  and 
secondly  to  Miss  McGavock, of  Davidson  County.  He  has 
at  this  writing  six  living  children  and  fourteen  grand- 
children. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  life  of  Dr.  McFerrin. 
To  give  the  details  of  that  busy  and  useful  life  would  be  to 

i c J ^ 

j give  a large  part  of  the  history  of  die  Methodist  Church  ia 
! the  South,  during  the  period  of  his  active  ministry.  He 
has  borne  a prominent  part  in  its  deliberative  assemblies,  its 
connection^  work,  and  in  its  pulpit.  The  elements  of  his 
power,  popularity,  and  success  may  be  briefly  noted. 

Ills  zeal.- — Having  chosen  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  as 
his  life-work,  lie  has  pursued  it  with  a concentration  of 
purpose  rarely  equaled.  He  has  been  a man  of  one  work, 
putting  all  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  service  of 
the  church.  Flowing  always  in  tins  chauuel,  the  current 
of  his  life  has  been  deep  and  strong,  illustrating  the  wise 
aphorism  that  11  concentration  is  power.” 

J It's  courage. — This  is  a conspicuous  quality. of  Dr.  Me- 
Ferriu’s  nature.  It  was  in  his  blood,  derived  from  the 
strong  and  fiery  race  of  which  he  came.  Inheriting  a 
powerful  physique,  with  immense  impelling  force,  he  has 
| the  self-poise  and  boldness  that  are  imparted  by  the  cod- 
! seriousness  of  strength.  His  latent  resources,  under  the 
•stimulus  of  difficulty  and  opposition,  have  always  been 
equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  meeting  the  heavy 
responsibilities  aud  bearing  the  heavy  burdens  imposed 
upou  him  by  the  church.  His  moral  courage,  tried  in 
many  emergencies,  has  never  been  found  wanting.  He 
i never  shirks  a duty  or  an  issue.  Neutrality  is  imp'  .voi  le 
to  him.  On  all  important  questions  he  lias  an  opinion 
I which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  avow  or  afraid  to  delend. 

> Though  his  battles  have  been  on  ilie  bloodless  arena  of  po- 
! Icmics  and  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  he  has  a 
j knightly  love  of  the  combat  where  fair  aud  manly  blows 
I are  given  and  takeu. 
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Jlis  pathos  and  humor. — Dr.  McFerriu  illustrates  the  | 
oft-mentioned  fact  that  these  elements  of  oratory  arc  closely 
allied  and  seldom  disjoined.  lie  has  sown  the  land  with  j 
laughter  and  tears.  On  the  platform  he  sweeps  the  chords  j 
of  feeling  with  a master-hand,  stirring  immense  audiences  j 
to  the  profoundest  depths  of  their  sensibilities,  and  kindling 
in  their  bosoms  responsive  enthusiasm  under  ids  impas-  i 
sioned  appeals.  II is  wit  is  instantaneous  in  its  flash.  In  j 
repartee  he  has  no  superior,  and  in  the  thrust  and  parry  of  | 
debate  it  is  doubted  whether  he  ever  came  off  second-best. 

11 is  pulpit  power. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
analyze  the  elements  of  Dr.  McFerrin’s  power  in  the  pul-  j 
pit,  but  in  vain.  The  great  secret  is  in  the  personality  of  | 
the  man, — that  indefinable  atmosphere  surrounding  him 
that  engages  attention,  commands  confidence,  and  arouses  j 
sympathetic  mental  action  and  feeling.  His  grasp  of  a sub-  j 
ject  is  firm,  his  manner  intensely  earnest,  his  treatment  of  | 
it  logical,  going  in  a direct  line  to  the  p>oint  in  hand,  pre-  j 
seating  religious  truth  in  concrete  forms,  and  illustrating  it  ' 
by  figuics  taken  from  nature  and  from  real  life.  All  classes  ' 
love  to  bear  him,  and  the  writer  who  called  him  “ the  j 
people's  man”  described  him  well.  But  the  extraordinary  j 
effects  produced  by  his  preaching  in  his  most  notable  pulpit  j 
efforts  can  only  be  explained  by  the  afflatus  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  rests  upon  the  man  called,  commissioned,  and 
anointed  of  God  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  the  j 
gospel.  His  sermons  are  pervaded  by  a deep  spirituality,  ! 
and,  though  varied  by  sparkles  of  wit  and  quaint  sallies  that  ! 
make  his  hearers  smile,  they  rarely  fail  to  awaken  their 
consciences,  stir  their  sensibilities,  and  kindle  their  hopes. 

His  elasticity. — This  has  been  the  source  of  his  marvel- 
ous endurance  and  the  wonder  of  his  friends.  Ir.  his  prime 
he  actually  seemed  almost  incapable  of  fatigue,  and  did  an 
amount  of  work  under  which  most  men  would  have  broken  1 
down  at  once.  His  mind  was  a battery  always  charged,  his  1 
animal  spirits  a fountain  that  never  failed.  When  his  his-  j 
tory  shall  be  fully  written,  it  will  disclose  a career  in  which  ] 
fidelity  to  duty  and  capacity  for  labor  were  equally 
remarkable. 


PHILIP  LINDSLEY. 

OUTLINE  OF  IIIS  LIFE. 

Philip  Liudsley  was  born  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  Ills 
parents  were  both  of  English  extraction,  the  Lindsleys 
and  C'oudicts  being  among  tbe  earliest  settlers  of  Morris- 
town, and  influential  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  Ilis  early 
youfh  was  spent  in  his  father's  family,  at  Basking  Ridge, 

N.  J.,  and  in  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered  the  academy 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  of  that  place,  with  whom  he  ! 
continued  nearly  three  years.  lie  entered  the  junior  class 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  November,  1802,  and 
was  graduated  in  September,  1804.  After  graduating  he 
became  an  assistant  teacher,  first  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  school, 
at  Morristown,  and  then  at  Mr.  Finley’s,  at  Basking  Ridge. 
He  resigned  his  place  with  the  latter  in  1807,  and  about 
the  same  time  became  a member  of  Mr.  Finley's  church  and 
a candidate  for  the  ministry  under  the  care  of  Pre.-by terv. 
He  was  then  for  two  years  Latin  and  Greek  tutor  in  the 


college  at  Princeton,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith.  On  the  24tii  of  April,  1810,  he,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick.  Continuing  bis  theological-  studies  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  also  preaching  a while  at  Newtown. 
L.  I.,  where  he  declined  overtures  for  a settlement,  he 
made  an  excursion  into  Virginia,  and  afterwards  to  New 
England,  and  in  November,  1812,  returned  to  Princeton 
iu  the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college.  In  1813  he 
was  transferred  from  the  tutorship  to  the  professorship  of 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  was  chosen  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  He  also  held  the  offices  of  librarian  and 
inspector  of  the  college  during  his  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution. In  October  of  this  year  he  was  married  to  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth,  only  child  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Lawrence, 
attorney- general  of  the  State  of  New  York., 

In  1817  he  was  t wice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky,  but  in  both  instances  declined.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  ordained,  sine  titulo,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  was  also  elected  vice-president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1S22,  after  Dr.  Green’s  resigna- 
tion, he  was  for  one  year  its  acting  president.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  College.  Ten- 
nessee, and  also  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  but  he  de- 
clined both  appointments.  The  same  year  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Dickinson 
College,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  J,  M.  Mason. 

After  refusing  to  consider  overtures  concerning  the  presi- 
dency of  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  he  was  again  offered 
the  presidency  of  Cumberland  College,  and  finally  induced 
to  visit  Nashville  ; the  result  of  which  was  that  he  at  last 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  1824.  During  his 
absence  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  Dickinson  College  had  sent 
a deputy  to  Princeton  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  become 
president  of  that  institution.  Oa  the  24th  of  December  he 
arrived  in  Nashville  with  his  family,  the  college  having 
been  in  operation  a few  weeks,  with  about  thirty  students, 
lie  was  inaugurated  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1823.  Iiis  address  delivered  on  the 
occasion  was  published  and  very  widely  circulated.  It  was 
a noble  effort,  and  was  regarded  as  auspicious  of  an  emi- 
nently useful  and  brilliant  career.  The  corporate  name  of 
the  college  was  changed  the  next  year  to  ;;  The  University 
of  Nashville.” 

In  May,  1834,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  unanimously  elected 
moderator  of  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States,  then  holding  its  sessions  at 
Philadelphia.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  “ Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians,”  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1837. 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Lindsley  was  taken  from  him  by  death, 
after  a most  happy  union  of  about  thirty-two  years.  In 
1819  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ayers,  the  widow 
of  a kinsman, — Elias  Aycis,  the  ibundcr  of  the  New 
Albany  Theological  Seminary, — a daughter  of  the  late  M.j. 
William  Silliman,  of  Fairfield,  Conn  , and  a niece  of  the 
venerable  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College.  In  May, 
1350,  he  was  elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and 
biblical  arch  otology  in  the  New  Albany  Theological  Semi- 
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nary;  avid,  having  resigned  tlie  presidency  of  the  Univer-  i 
sity  of  Nashville  in  October  following,  lie  removed  to  New 
Albany  in  December,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessorship at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Here  lie  con-  j 
tinned  usefully  and  acceptably  employed  until  April,  1353,  J 
when  be  resigned  the  office,  contrary  to  the  unanimous  wish  i 
of  the  board. 

The  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in 
study,  devotion,  and  intercourse  with  his  friends. 

In  May,  1S55,  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  in  Nashville  that  year.  He  j 
took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  was  the  truest  ! 
of  his  sou-in-law,  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Iloyte.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  May  23d,  lie  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  ] 
on  Friday,  the  25th.  His  funeral-rites  were  under  the  i 
direction  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Monday  following,  j 
The  providence  which  thus  led  to  his  return  and  decease  j 
in  the  scene  of  his  great  life-work  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
children  was  much  noticed. 

Dr.  Liudsley  left  five  children, — three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  All  his  sons  were  graduated  at  the  University  ! 
of  Nashville.  One  of  them,  Adrian  Van  Sinderen,  has  been  I 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  been  i 
postmaster  of  Nashville  and  senator  from  Davidson  County  ! 

in  the  State  Legislature.  The  second,  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  I 

i 

was  professor  of  languages  in  Cumberland  University,  doing 
much  in  founding  that  famous  university.  He  also  estab- 
lished Greenwood  Seminary,  in  Wilson  County,  and  is  justly 
styled  byKillebrew  "Tennessee's  great  educator  and  scholar." 
The  third,  John  Berrien,  after  an  interval  of  five  years, 
succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  University  of  Nashville. 

II is  daughter,  Margaret  Lawrence,  married  Samuel  Crock-  j 
ett,  Esq.,  of  Nashville.  His  youngest  child,  Eliza  Berrien,  ' 
married  Rev.  J.  W.  Iloyte,  now  also  of  Nashville. 

HIS  CHIEF  WORK  AT  XASIIVILLE. 

It  is  known  that  he  declined  the  highest  position  iu  the  ! 
gift  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  cast  his  lot  in  the  'West  eon-  ! 
trary  to  the  wishes,  and  indeed  with  the  deep  regret,  of  his  i 
friends  at  the  East.  Who  can  tell  the  career  of  honor  and  j 
usefulness  which  might  have  awaited  him  there  had  he  ae-  i 
cepted  that  important  position  ? Who  can  say  that  a presi-  i 
dency  at  Nassau  Hall,  running  through  a quarter  of  a een-  i 
tury,  would  not  have  presented  a career  of  usefulness  fully  ! 
equal  to  that  of  Dwight  at  Yale,  or  Nott  at  Union,  or  any 
other  which  our  country  has  yet  afforded?  Still,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  think  that  lie  acted  wisely  and  well  in  going  just' 
when  he  did  to  what  might  then  be  called  the  wild  woods 
of  Tennessee.  We  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  ho  there  i 
achieved  a greater  and  more  important  work  for  his  genera-  j 
tion  than  he  could  possibly  have  ever  done  at  Princeton,  i 
New  Haven,  or  any  other  Eastern  seat  of  learning.  The 
heart  of  man  doviseth  his  way,  hut  the  Lord  dirccteth  his 
steps.  A great  State  was  just  emerging  from  the  wilder-  ! 
ness, — building  its  churches  and  school-houses,  constructin'’ 
its  works  of  internal  improvement,  bringing  its  virgin  soil 
into  cultivation,  and  just,  ready  to  lay  the  foundations  of  its 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  The  greatest  work 
which  any  State  can  ever  do  for  its  children  iu  all  time  to  I 
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come,  that,  of  forming  and  putting  into  operation  its  sys- 
tems of  liberal  and  popular  education,  was  here  to  bo  done. 
A master-workman  was  needed  for  the  occasion, — one  who 
had  the  knowledge  to  grasp  the  problem,  and  the  genius, 
energy,  and  enthusiasm  to  solve  it.  That  master-spirit  was 
found  in  Philip  Liudsley.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
if  Cumberland  College  iiad  made  her  select  ion  from  the 
entire  circle  of  the-  Eastern  colleges,  sire  could  not  probably 
have  found  any  man  more  competent  and  better  furnished 
for  the  task,  better  prepared,  by  all  his  tastes,  studies,  and 
attainments,  to  he  the  very  pioneer,  missionary,  and  cham- 
pion of  collegiate  or  university  education  at  the  South- 
west. 

Having  thus  selected  his  ground,  and  driven  down  his 
stakes,  at  a point  which  was  then  the  extreme  southwestern 
outpost  of  educational  institutions,  he  determined  once  for 
all  not  to  abandon  it.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  ail  his 
history,  and  indicative  of  that  firmness  of  purpose  which 
constituted  so  important  an  clement  in  his  character,  than 
the  fixed  and  persistent  determination  which  kept  him  from 
ever  leaving  Nashville  till  his  work  was  done.  No  induce- 
ment from  abroad,  and  no  amount  of  difficulty  at  home, 
could  ever  wean  him  from  this  his  first  love  of  Western 
life.  There  was  scarcely  a year  of  the  twenty-six  when  he 
might  not  have  gone  to  other  posts  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
Offers  came  to  him  unsolicited,  from  the  East,  the  North, 
the  South.  To  those  who  understood  the  discouragements 
which  he  had  to  encounter  at  Nashville,  and  the  repeated 
liberal  inducements  held  out  to  him  from  other  quarters, 
there  was  a touch  of  tire  heroic  and  sublime  in  that  steady, 
unalterable  resolve  which  kept  him  at  his  chosen  post  so 
long,  and  from  first  to  last  so  confident  of  success. 

Says  Dr.  Sprague,"-  Though  Dr.  Lindsley  never,  diicctly 
or  indirectly,  sought  an  appointment  from  any  literary  in- 
stitution, such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  solicited  to 
the  presidency  of  such,  institutions  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  the  eases  already  mentioned  (in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio),  he  was  chosen  to  the  presi- 
dency' of  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Ya.,and  of  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  in  1S2D  ; was  chosen  twice  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  in 
1830  ; was  chosen  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Philadelphia,  and  president  of  ihe  College  of 
Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  in  1831 ; president  of  South  Ala- 
bama College,  at  Marion,  in  1837  ; and  president  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  in  1839;  all  which  appointments  he 
promptly  declined,  though  lie  was  greatly  urged  to  accept 
them.” 

Now,  the  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  he  saw  from  the 
first,  with  the  clear  intuition  of  his  strong,  practical  mind, 
that  there  was  a great  work  to  do  iu  Tennessee, — one  not  to 
he  finished  in  a day  or  a year,  hut  demanding  the  labor  ot 
a lifetime;  and  accordingly,  instead  of  frittering  away  his 
energies  on  half  a dozen  different  schemes  and  points  of  in- 
fluence, lie  determined  to  make  the. most  of  life  by  devoting 
it  all  to  that  one  work  and  never  to  leave  it  until  those 
who  should  conic  after  him  might  he  able,  upon  the  founda- 
tion which  lie  had  laid,  to  rear  a noble  and  lasting  struc- 
ture. 
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illS  SPOKEN  AND  PUBLISHED  ADDRESSES. 

The  published  writings  of  Dr.  Lind -dev  consist  chiefly  of 
his  baccalaureate  addresses  and  occasional  sermons,  flis 
great  theme,  even  in  his  sermons,  was  education  and  its 
kindred  topics.  In  one  of  his  ablest  published  discourses, 
delivered  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Edgar,  in  Nashville,  in 
1S33,  he  speaks  of  ids  preaching  in  the  following  terms, 
indicating  a far  humbler  estimate  of  it,  in  his  own  mind,  j 
than  the  public  were  accustomed  to  take : “ My  own  par-  | 
tieular  sphere  of  ministerial  duty  has  ever  been  extremely 
humble  and  limited,  as  it  regards  age  and  numbers,  though _ 
not  unimportant  in  reference  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
church  and  the  public.  My  province  too  has  always  de- 
manded a different  kind  and  form  of  preaching  from  that 
which  obtains  in  a popular  assembly.  A word  in  season — 
a little  here  and  a little  there — and  something  every  day  to 
one  or  a dozen,  as  occasion  offered  or  suggested — without- 
touching  on  points  of  theological  or  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy, and  without  the  formal  method  of  regular  sermoniz- 
ing— has  been  the  fashion  of  my  own  very  imperfect  essays 
in  the  good  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.”  And  lienee  it 
was  that,  always  regarding  himself  as  an  educator  of  the 
young,  he  was  often,  even  in  his  public  discourses  on  the 
Sabbath,  found  pleading  the  cause  of  education. 

Dr.  Sprague  gives  the  following  list  of  his  publications  : 

“ A Plea  for  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton"  (sev- 
eral editions),  1821  ; “ Early  Piety  Recommended"  in  a ser- 
mon delivered  in  the  college  chapel,  Princeton,  1821  ; “ The 
Duty  of  Observing  the  Sabbath,”  explained  and  enforced 
in  a sermon  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  young,  1821  ; 

“ Improvement  of  Time,”  two  discourses  delivered  in  the 
chapel  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1822 ; “ A Farewell 
Sermon,”  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  1824  ; “ An  Address  at  his  Inauguration"  as  presi- 
dent of  Cumberland  College,  1825  ; “ The  Cause  of  Edu- 
cation in  Tennessee;”  “A  Baccalaureate  Address,”  182(3; 

“ A Baccalaureate  Address,”  1827  ; “ A Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dress,” 1829  ; “ A Baccalaureate  Address,”  1831  ; “A  Bac- 
calaureate Address,”  1832;  “An  Address  on  the  Centen- 
nial Birthday  of  George  Washington,”  1832;  “A  Dis- 
course at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  John  T.  Edgar,” 
Nashville,  1833;  “A  Baccalaureate,”  entitled  “Speech  in 
Behalf  of  the  University  of  Nashville,”  1837  ; “ A Lecture 
on  Popular  Education,”  1837 ; “ A Baccalaureate  Ad- 
dress,” entitled  “Speech  about  Colleges,”  1848. 

Besides  these  he  wrote  various  articles  on  education  for 
the  public  prints,  and  contributed  two  learned  and  able  papers 
to  the  “ American  Biblical  Repository”  on  the  “ Primitive  j 
State  of  Mankind,”  which  excited  much  attention  at  the 
time  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Indeed,  he  ! 
was  one  of  the  first  scholars,  if  not  the  first,  of  our  times  | 
to  take  the  ground  which  has  since  become  so  common,  j 
and  has  recently  been  so  ably  argued  in  Kitto’s  “ Cycle-  ! 
pedia  of  Biblical  Literature,” — viz.,  that  man’s  primeval  j 
condition  was  not  that  of  a savage,  but  a civilized  being,  j 
Says  Dr.  Kitto  (Art.  Antediluvians),  “ That  a degree  of  I 
cultivation  was  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  from  which  ! 
savageisra  in  particular  quarters  was  a degeneracy,  arid  that  j 
he  has  not,  as  too  generally  has  been  supposed,  worked  , 
himself  up  from  an  original  savage  state  to  his  present  post-  i 


tion,  has  been  powerfully  argued  by  Dr.  Lindsley,  and  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  conclusions  of  modern  ethno- 
graphical research.”  Indeed,  we  find  Dr.  Lindsley  “ power- 
fully" defending  this  view  (for  it  was  a favorite  theme  with 
him,  which  he  held  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a discoverer), 
not  only  in  the  “ Biblical  Repository,”  but  a3  far  back  as 
1825,  in  bis  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  shows  that 
tiro  old  infidel  idea  of  a man’s  being  at  the  start  a sort  cf 
noble  savage  is  contradicted  alike  by  reason,  revelation, 
and  history. 

Rut  this  point  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present 
purpose.  Besides  these  publications  Dr  Lindsley  left  other 
valuable  writings,  in  carefully  prepared  manuscript,  bearing 
on  the  same  general  topics  discussed  in  those  already  men- 
tioned. The  writer  heard  many  of  these  baccalaureate  and 
other  addresses  when  they  were  delivered,  and  can  bear 
witness  to  the  powerful  impression  which  thev  produced. 
It  is  questionable  whether  any  man  in  our  country  has  ever 
made  more  of  baccalaureate  addresses  and  done  a more 
effective  service  with  them  than  Dr.  Lindsley.  They  were 
always  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and  charged  with 
his  maturest  and  weightiest  thoughts.  They  were  generally 
delivered  to  the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  in  Nash- 
ville, consisting  often  of  legislators,  judges,  professional 
gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  very  elite  of 
the  city.  He  had  made  it  a point  in  the  start  never  to 
speak  in  public  till  he  had  something  to  say  and  was  fully 
prepared  to  say  it.  And  such,  was  his  reputation,  after  a 
few  efforts  of  this  kind,  that  both  in  the  college  and  the 
city  the  baccalaureate  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  great 
occasion  of  the  year.  He  seemed  never  so  much  in  his 
true  element  as  on  the  commencement  stage.  And  he  came 
forth  on  these  occasions,  and  delivered  this  heavy  artillery 
of  learning  and  eloquence  with  much  of  the  power  and 
success  exhibited  by  our  ablest  statesmen  in  their  set 
speeches  in  Congress.  There  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one 
instrumentality  employed  by  Dr.  Lindsley  during  his  whole 
career  at,  Nashville  through  which  he  seemed  to  exert  a 
deeper,  wider,  and  more  wholesome  influence  cm  the  public 
mind  than  these  addresses.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  sonic  of  them  passed 
through  several  editions.  Tints  heard  and  read  bv  the 
leading  men  of  Tennessee,  and  incorporated,  as  so  much 
established  truth,  into  the  iiving  thought  of  all  his  pupils, 
they  were  reproduced  in  a thousand  different  forms,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  public  sentiment  in  all  the 
educated  circles  of  the  State. 

And  they  were  well  deserving  of  t ho  honor.  We  have 
just  now  had  occasion  to  read  most  of  them  over  again 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  And  we  have  been  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  their  wisdom  and  beauty.  \'vc 
know  not  where  to  find,  in  the  same  compass,  within  our 
whole  ran :ie  of  reading,  so  much  sound  doctrine,  wise  coun- 
sel, and  soul-stirring  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  yoatnr.  There  arc.  some  persons  who  look  with 
disparagement  upon  our  pamphlet  literature,  and  shrink, 
with  a sort  of  digniff  d contempt,  from  tlm  idea  of  a great 
man  burying  himself  in  a pamphlet,  as  the  comnuu  sav- 
in.; is.  But  no  man  can  read  the  pamphlet  addn  - s of 
Dr.  Lindsley,  especially  it’  ho  had  ever  iuiu  the  good  for- 
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tune  to  see  and  hear  him  in  the  delivery  of  one  of  them, 
without  feeling  that  they  were,  in  his  hands,  a powerful 
engine  of  doing  good.  If  he  had  spent  his  life  in  writing 
large  and  learned  hooks,  he  could  doubtless  have  filled  -a 
wider  sphere  and  gained  a more  extended  fame,  but  we 
have  no  idea  that  he  could  ever  thus  have  reached  and  in- 
doctrinated the  leading  minds  of  Tennessee,  as  he  did  by 
these  apparently  ephemeral  but  really  effective  spoken  and 
published  addresses.  We  consider  iiis  example  in  this  re- 
spect worthy  of  ail  praise  and  all  imitation  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  called  to  the  presidency  of  our  struggling  col- 
leges, will  find  it  necessary,  not  only  to  supply  the  demand 
for  instruction  within  the  college  walls,  but  continually  to 
create  a demand  for  that  supply  without  by  inspiring  the 
people  with  enthusiasm  for  learning,  and  indoctrinating 
them  into  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject. 

By  these  annual  tracts  on  education,  containing  the  con- 
densed results  of  his  own  reflection,  reading,  and  experi- 
ence, fraught  with  the  living  spirit  of  his  own  burning  en- 
thusiasm for  knowledge,  and  sent  forth  with  the  high  in- 
dorsement of  his  acknowledged  scholarship,  he  gave  a 
dignity  to  the  teacher's  office  in  Tennessee,  and  elevated 
the  whole  standard  of  popular  instruction  in  the  Southwest 
to  an  extent  which  is  none  the  less  real  and  salutary  her 
cause  it  was  done  so  gradually  that  the  public  mind,  even 
to  this  day,  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  change,  or  to  whom 
it  is  most  indebted  for  the  elevating  influence.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Dr.  Lindsley  did  all  the  work 
alone,  nor  to  detract  aught  from  the  valuable  services  of 
his  coadjutors  and  predecessors.  There  were  men  before 
him  at  Nashville,  preparing  materials  for  the  temple  of 
learning,  even  in  the  wilderness,  as  the  well-known  and 
honored  names  of  Priestly  and  Hume  can  bear  witness. 
And  there  were  men  with  him  at  Nashville — men  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  and  master-builders,  each  in  his  sev- 
eral department — who  stood  by  him  and  nobly  seconded  all 
his  efforts:  such  men  as  Troost,  and  Hamilton,  and  Thom- 
son, and  Cross,  whose  names  will  long  remain  as  a tower  of 
strength  in  Tennessee.  But  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
I)r.  Lindsley,  from  the  time  he  set  foot  in  Nashville,  was 
the  mainspring  of  the  movement, — the  master-spirit  of  the 
great  work  of  liberal  and  popular  education.  The  very  fact 
that  he  gathered  around  him.  and  through  all  embarrass- 
ment and  discouragement  ever  kept  at  his  side,  a corps  of 
instructors  fully  equal  to  any  in  our  country,  is  proof  itself 
of  the  important  part  we  have  ascribed  to  him.  The  fact 
i hat  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  many  eminent  teachers, 
attracted  by  his  influence,  soon  found  their  way  to  Tennes- 
see,— that  rare  and  costly  standard  works,  and  bookstores 
on  a scale  not  then  known  anywhere  else  in  the  West, 
began  to  be  multiplied  at  Nashville, — is  additional  proof  of 
it.  Certain  it  is  that,  under  his  leadership,  there  was  an 
influence  exerted  and  a work  done  which  to  this  day  could 
not  have  been  realized,  unless  indeed  God  had  raised  up 
some  other  leader  of  like  spirit  and  ability.* 

We  may  form  some  conception  of  his  work  and  influence 


* “ Thr  Life  nn<I  W s rk 2 of  Philip  I.indsley,”  in  throo  very  hand- 
some volumes,  were  brought  out  in  I860  by  J.  I!.  Lippiuontt  & Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  ably  edited  by  Lc  Roy  J.  Halsey,  I).D.,  of  Chicago. 


if  we  consider  the  number  and  character  of  the  pupils  whom 
he  educated.  We  are  not  able  to  state  the  whole  number ; 
but  we  find,  in  his  address  of  1848  one  important  item. 
Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  regular  graduates  of  the  university,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred others  had  received  instruction  without  graduating. 
Here  then  we  have  an  aggregate  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
youths  receiving  the  elements  of  an  accomplished  collegiate 
education,  nearly  four  hundred  of  whom  completed  the 
whole  literary  and  scientific  course.  These  were  from  all 
parts  of  Tennessee,  and  from  all  classes  of  the  people, — nay, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  A large  number  of  them 
were  sons  of  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens.  But  the  rich 
and  the  poor  here  met  together  and,  pari  passu,  struggled 
upwards  to  the  high  places  of  knowledge  and  power.  It 
mattered  not,  when  they  went  forth,  from  what  rank  they 
had  sprung.  They  went  forth  brothers  and  equals, — all  to 
take  the  foremost  rank  and  become  themselves  heads  and 
i leaders  of-the  people.  They  went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the 
[ great  Southwest — furnished  with  the  panoply  of  liberal 
i learning,  and  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gamaliel  at 
! whose  feet  they  had  been  sitting — to  plead  the  great  cause 
S of  education,  to  take  part  in  laying  the  foundations  of  new 
States,  new  colleges  and  seminaries,  and  everywhere,  from 
Tennessee  to  Texas  and  California,  to  fill  the  highest  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  usefulness  in  the  State  and  the  Church. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  know  something  of  these 
great  Southwestern  States, — something  of  the  men  who  have 
founded  their  institutions,  and  of  the  influences  which  have 
i moulded  the  character  of  their  people  during  the  last  quarter 
| of  a century, — and,  without  wishing  to  detract  a jot  or  tittle 
j from  other  eminent  and  useful  laborers,  he  can  hear  witness 
| that  he  has  visited  no  point  in  all  this  vast  region  where 
the  influence  of  Philip  Lindsley  had  not  been  felt,  and 
| where  some  of  his  pupils  were  not  found  in  the  foremost 
j rank  of  honorable  men,  bravely  battling  for  the  true  and 
1 the  good.  Often,  while  weary  himself  with  the  heat  and 
| burden  of  the  day,  in  some  humble  and  distant  corner  of 
the  field,  has  he  felt  his  own  heart  cheered  to  renewed  ac- 
tivity, as  he  has  looked  back  to  that  unpretending  college 
hillside  at  Nashville,  and  thought  of  the  master-magician 
there — the  very  Arnold  of  our  western  colleges — who, 

| quietly,  unobserved  by  the  world,  and  wielding  a power 
i greater  than  that  of  Prospero  in  the  Tempest,  was  sending 
! forth  his  influences  to  bless  and  save  his  country.  IV  hat 
| an  illustration  of  the  power  of  knowledge, — of  the  way  in 
! which  a good  man  may  perpetuate  his  influence  ! Many  of 
j those  nineteen  hundred  pupils  have  become  educators, 
i Through  them  the  head- master  is  still  teaching — teaching 
I in  the  colleges,  universities,  high  schools,  common  schools, 
medical. and  iaw  schools — teaching  in  the  pulpit,  t ho  press, 
| tiie  courts  of  justice,  the  legislative  halls — teaching  at  the 
firesides,  in  the  counting-rooms,  in  the  work  shops  in  the 
1 banking-houses  of  this  great  Mississippi  Valley.  I he  waves 
of  popular  and  liberal  education,  thus  created  as  by  a great 
central  elevating  force,  ate  still  rolling,  and  ever  widening 
! as  they  roll.  It  was  fortunate,  it  was  providential,  for  the 
i Southwest,  that  such  a force  should  bo  applied  just  u/u-ii 
and  ichcr <•  it  was. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of  his  intlu- 
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ertee  as  an  educator  is  seen  at  Nashville  itself, — the  scene  of 
his  longest  labors,  the  home  of  his  adoption,  the  resting- 
place  where  his  ashes  sleep  We  have  no  citizenship  at 
Nashville,  and  hence  cannot  bo  accused  of  partiality  in 
what  we  are  about  to  say.  But  of  all  we  have  seen  and 
know  we  may  safely  say  there  is  no  city  west  of  the  incun- 
taines  which  seems  to  us  so  justly  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Athens  of  the  West  as  Nashville.  And  for  that  distinc- 
tion we  think  there  is  no  man  to  whom  Nashville  is  so 
much  indebted  as  Dr.  Lindsley.  If  any  man  ever  made 
Ills  mark  deep  and  ineffaceable  upon  a place  and  people,  he 
made  it  at  Nashville.  We  say  this,  too,  with  a full  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  eminent  labors  of  his  compeers 
and  predecessors.  There  were  many  faithful  laborers  with 
him  and  before  him,  whose  names  the  people  of  Nashville 
will  not  willingly  let  die, — serving  well  their  generation  in 
all  the  professions  and  vocations  of  life,— -Priestly,  Hume, 
Jennings,  Weller,  Trimble,  Lawrence,  Troost,  Hamilton, 
Stevens,  Berry,  Craighead,  Crutcher,  Porter,  Yeatman, 
Woods,  Shelby,  McGavock,  Ewing,  Foster,  Nichol,  Mc- 
Nairy,  Gibbs,  Bobertson.  Roane,  Overton,  Rutledge,  Hunt, 
Tannehili,  Campbell,  Polk,  Grundy,  Fletcher,  Cannon, 
Carrol,  Jackson,  and  many  others, — alt  intimately  associated 
with  the  reputation  of  the  city  abroad  and  her  prosperity 
at  home.  But  among  ail  these  eminent  and  honored  citi- 
zens, wc  doubt  not  that  for  deep,  wide,  and  lasting  influence 
the  foremost  place  is  due  to  Dr.  Lindsley. 

And  now  we  ask,  To  whom  is  Nashville  more  indebted  for 
all  tills  prosperity  and  improvement,  this  intellectual,  moral, 
social,  educational,  and  even  material  development  which 
now  renders  her  pre-eminent  in  the  South,  than  to  the  man 
who,  even  at  the  darkest  hour  of  her  temporary  de  pi'CaSlOTij 
when  her  own  sons  were  ready  to  forsake  her,  would  never 
leave  her,  but  clung  to  her  through  all  vicissitudes,  determined 
neither  to  give  up  her  university  nor  suffer  its  real  estate  to 
be  sacrificed?  We  bad  an  opportunity  only  a few  years 
ago  of  visiting  Nashville,  and  while  there  of  comparing  her 
past  and  present  condition.  We  examined  somewhat  closely 
iuto  the  influences  which  have  been  at  work  to  make  her 
what  she  is.  In  ail  we  saw  anu  heard  we  were  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  prominent  ele- 
ments and  agencies  of  her  growth  and  of  her  present 
elevated  character  as  a city  were  those  which  had  origin- 
ated on  that  same  College  Hill.  We  found  that  the  “Old 
University,’'  though  for  a season  suspended,  was  in  fact  still 
governing  the  city.  W e found  that  most  of  the  leading 
men  in  all  the  learned  professions,  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
even  mechanic  trades,  had,  in  one  way  or  another,  been 
connected  with  the  university  and  iu  a measure  educated 
by  it.  We  found  that  many  of  her  most  gifted  alumni 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  even  from  other  States, 
after  rising  to  wealth  and  influence  at  home,  had  worked 
their  way  back  to  Nashville  and  were  uo.v  contributing  all 
the  resources  of  their  talents,  their  experience,  their  attain- 
ments, and  their  fortunes  to  the  onward  and  upward  growth 
of  the  city.  We  found  that,  thus  congregating  at  Nashville 
and  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  character,  their  public 
spirit,  their  enterprise,  their  love  of  education,  iuto  all  the 
intercourse  of  society  and  all  the  walks  of  business,  and  t lie 
" bole  public  administration  of  the  city,  they  were  not  ouly 


I 

I making  the  capital  of  Tennessee  an  emporium  of  wealth 

| and  an  Athens  of  learning,  but  sending  forth  an  influence 
over  ail  the  surrounding  region, — nay,  one  that  must  -be.  felt 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  State.  We  found  that 
thus  there  was  a great  elevating  moral  power  at  Nashville, 
— the  power  of  letters,  the  power  of  education,  the  power 
of  her  own  university.  And  when  we  saw  all  this — saw 
hoic  the  city  had  grown,  and  why  it  had  grown  to  its  pres- 
ent enviable  position  of  intellectual  and  moral  power — we 
remembered  souic  of  those  matchless  appeals  and  arguments 
and  vindications  in  favor  of  the  higher  learning  as  the 
nucleus  of  all  that  was  great  and  good  which  for  twenty- 
six  years  Nashville  had  never  failed  to  hear.  The  predic- 
tions were  all  fulfilled  or  fulfilling,  though  the  eloquent 
tongue  that  spoke  them  was  now  silent.  And  we  felt  that 
if  Nashville  should  ever  erect  a public  monument  to  any 
man,  the  honor  was  due  to  her  eminent  educator  Philip 
Lindsley.* 


JUDGE  J.  C.  GUILD. 

Judge  J.  C.  Guild  was  born  in  Virginia;  Lis  parents 
were  Scotch-Irish.  Ilis  father,  Walter  Guild,  was  a native 
of  Scotland,  and  was  educated  in  Edinburgh. : his  mother, 
Elisabeth  Conn,  was  of  Irish  descent.  Their  children  were 
Dr.  James  Guild,  a distinguished  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  now  living  at  the  advanced  age  of  cighty- 
I one,  and  Josephus  Couu  Guild,  his  brother,  four  years 
younger. 

I V , ^ . r. 

Then  parents  removed  from  Virginia  in  13QG  to  Sumner 

! Co.,  Tenn. ; afterwards  to  Stewart  County,  same  State, 

| where  they  remained  until  IS  11,  when  they  returned  to 
Sumner  County,  and  settled  on  the  head-waters  of  Bledsoe  s 
Creek.  They  died  in  1 S 1 3,  within  a week  of  each  other, 
of  milk-poison.  The  brothers  were  now  orphans  and  penni- 
less, their  father  having  lost  his  estate  in  disastrous  mercan- 
tile operations  in  Virginia.  But  they  were  not  friendless. 
He  who  “tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb”  bad  pre- 
served to  them  foster-parents  in  the  persons  of  their  aunts, 
Octavia  Brown  and  Lydia  Tompkins,  and  their  uncle,  Maj. 
Josephus  H.  Conn,  who  gave  them  homes  and  such  educa- 
tion as  the  country  afforded. 

Their  uncle,  Muj.  Joe  II.  Conn,  was  a remarkably  fine- 
looking  man,  of  great  energy  and  courage.  He  commanded 
a battalion  and  gallantly  fought  in  ail  of  Gen.  Jackson  s 
campaigns.  He  was  a member  of  the  General  Assembly 
, in  ISIS,  and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  fought 
a duel, — sole  way  of  settling  difficulties  arising  in  the  boat 
of  political  debate.  He  was  an  ardent  admiret  of  Gun. 
Jackson,  occasionally  acting  as  second  in  some  of  the  gen- 
eral’s difficulties.  lie  was  never  married,  and  died  in  1820. 

Losing  their  aunts  about  tills  time,  Janies  and  Joseph  us 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  James  had  alrcady 
| chosen  the  profession  of  medicine,  had  graduated  at  Phila- 
l dolphin,  and,  one  year  later, — 1821, — married  Muriuuduke 
Williams’  daughter,  and  settled  in  Tuscaloosa,  A hi.,  aclil  v- 
nig,  some  years  later,  the  enviable  reputation  of  first  phy- 
: sieian  and  surgeon  of  his  adopted  Stare. 

I * C mi  Jo  ns  el  from  memoir  by  Le  Roy  J.  U.ili  y.  D.D. 
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Josephus — four  years  his  brother’s  junior — not  sO  far  ] 
advanced  in  his  studies,  was  left  to  choose  his  vocation  and 
shape  his  own  course  in  life.  He  had  obtained  a li  penny- 
royal old-field  schooling,”  polished  with  a smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  academies  of  Hall,  Macqucrter,  and 
the  Rev.  Creigiicad,  of  Davidson.  About  this  time,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  his  pecuniary  resources  running  low,  he 
looked  about  him  for  some  way  of  replenishing  his  ex- 
chequer: as  he  expressed  it,  “ it  was  a ground-hog  ease 
with  him.”  Listening,  one  day,  to  the  matchless  oratory 

of  the  silver-tongued  orator  of  the  Nashville  bar,  Felix  ! 

*-•  ' | 
Grundy,  and  being  greatly  charmed  therewith,  he  deter-  j 

mined  to  become  a lawyer.  With  this  end  in  view,  _young  j 
Guild  sought  and  obtained  employment  of  Anthony  B. 
Shelby,  a gentleman  of  wealth  and  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court.  1 1 is  arrangement  with  him  was  to  take  care  of  the 
office,  receiving  as  compensation  therefor  his  board.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  duties  were  well  per- 
formed. They  were  not  onerous,  however,  and  ample  time 
was  afforded  the  young  aspirant  for  the  study  of  Blaekstoue 
and  Coke  on  Lyttleton.  How  well  lie  improved  his  time 
his  knowledge  of  these  authors,  as  evinced  in  many  a sub- 
sequent fiercely-contested  battle  in  the  legal  arena,  fully  at- 
tests. He  remained  with  Mr.  Shelby  one  year,  when  he 
came  to  Nashville,  and  continued  his  reading  under  Col. 
Ephraim  II.  Foster.  A graphic  account  of  his  induction 
into  this  office  is  given  in  “ Old  Times  in  Tennessee,”  a 
book  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  remained  with. 
Col.  Foster  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  licensed  to  practice  by  Judges  Haywood  and  White  of 
the  supreme  bench,  and  hung  out  his  shingle  in  Gallatin 
in  the  fall  of  1.822  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  I>v  his 
strict  attention  to  business  and  assiduity  in  the  preparation  j 
of  his  cases,  together  with  the  sympathy  he  readily  found  j 
in  the  old  friends  of  his  deceased  relatives,  he  soon  rose  to  j 
some  distinction  for  a young  man  ; lie  was  popular  in  his  \ 
manners,  and  spent  his  money  freely,  but  he  did  not  forget  | 
to  repay  his  pecuniary  indebtedness  to  bis  friends  indeed.  ! 
lie  was  a contemporary  of  Hon.  Bailey  Peyton,  school- 
mates and  fellow-frolickers,  started  in  the  same  profession,  \ 
at  the  same  time,  now  appearing  in  the  same  cases  with  and  | 
now  against  each  other.  They  extended  their  practice  to  j 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Wilson  and  Smith,  and  were  i 
generally  regarded  as  a fast  and  good  young  team.  Thev  [ 
were  frequent  visitors  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  shared  with  j 
him  his  love  for  the  blooded  horse.  They  rode  blooded 
horses  themselves,  and  when  fees  were  few  amused  them-  ! 
selves  and  replenished  their  purses  by  racing  their  horses.  \ 
An  account  of  the  old  kings,  race-trained  by  them  and  rode  j 
by  Peyton,  appears  in  “ Old  Times  in  Tennessee.” 

Young  Guild,  in  132‘J,  finding  that  he  could  support  a 
family,  courted  and  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Maj.  ! 
George  D.  Blackmore,  a lievolutionary  soldier,  ludian- 
Sghter,  and  pioneer  of  Tennessee.  Their  children  have 
been  Betfie,  married  to  Col.  Baxter  Smith,  who  commanded 
a regiment  and  oftentimes  a brigade  in  various  battles  in 
the  war  of  the  States  ; Florence,  married  to  Capt.  Thomas 
L.  Dodd,  of  Kentucky,  who  commanded  a company  in  I 
various  buttles  of  the  South,  and  who  fought  with  distinc- 
tion ; George  aud  Walter,  also  in  the  service  of  the  South.  1 


The  former,  a captain,  fought  in  every  important  battle  of 
the  war,  and  was  in  the  Inst  battle  at  Bentonviile.  Capt. 
Dodd,  Col.  Smith,  and  Capt.  Guild  are  all  members  of' the 
Nashville  bar.  Walter  Guild  volunteered  as  a private  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  fought  in  th3  battles  of  Bull 
Bun,  .Murfreesboro’,  Chickam&uga,  and  others,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Morgan  raid  into  Kentucky,  aud  was  a prisoner 
for  a long  period  in  the  prison  of  Camp  Douglass.  He  died 
in  August,  1879.  Judge  Guild  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Tennessee  in  1833-30.  In  183G  he 
raised  a company  of  volunteers  for  the  Florida  war  ; was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  with  Gen. 
Trousduie,  colonel.  This  regiment  formed  part  of  Arm- 
strong’s Brigade  of  Tennessee  Volunteers.  They  marched 
to  Alabama  and  compelled  the  Creeks  to  move  to  their 
homes  west,  of  the  Mississippi,  as  per  treaty,  thence  to 
Florida,  taking  part  in  the  engagements  of  that  eneigetie 
campaign.  Judge  Guild,  in  the  fall  of  1337,  was  elected 
to  tire  Senate,  composed  of  members  from  the  counties  of 
Smith  and  Sumner.  In  1 8 15— 4G  and  1851-52  he  was 
a member  of  the  House.  He  advocated  tire  common-school 
system  of  the  State  inaugurated  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
service  in  the  Legislature.  Iu  1852  lie  voted  for  the  rail- 
road system  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  statutes  found 
in  the  code  bear  the  impress  of  this  active,  able,  and  effi- 
cient member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1844  he  was 
Democratic  Presidential -elector,  voting  for  Polk  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  an  elector  for  the  State  at  large 
in  1S52.  In  18G0  the  judge  was  elected  without  opposi- 
tion one  of  the  chancellors  of  the  State,  occupying  the 
bench  of  the  Seventh  Chancery  Division.  At  the  election 
in  February,  J.8G1,  on  the  question  of  seceding  from  the 
Union,  lie  and  tiio  people  cf  the  State,  by  a majority  of 
nearly  sixty  thousand,  voted  to  remain  in  the  Union,  hoping 
that  the  peace  congress  would  adjust  the  difficulties  and 
the  Union  be  preserved.  That  in  this  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee failed  is  now  become  matter  of  history.  Judge 
Guild's  feelings  and  home  were  with  his  native  South  ; 
though  not  in  the  army,  he  sympathized  with  the  Southern 
States,  not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  a portion  of  the 
States  coercing  other  States  of  the  same  Union.  His  sons 
and  kindred  volunteered  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Although  Judge  Guild  had  spoken  in  all  the  can- 
vass in  aid  of  Governor  Johnson’s  elevation  to  the  chief 
magistracy  of  the  State,  yet  no  sooner  had  lie  attained  to 
that  position  when  he  issued  a warrant  for  the  judge’s  ar- 
rest and  placed  him  in  the  penitentiary  of  the  State,  and 
soon  after,  as  a political  prisoner,  sent  him  te  Fort  Mack- 
inaw, where  he  remained  until  exchanged  for  Judge  Hitter, 
of  Kentucky. 

Previous  to  the  war  Judge  Guild  had  accumulated  a fine 
estate.  This  was  greatly  reduced  after  his  arrest  by  t he 
devastation  ever  attendant  upon  war. 

After  the  war,  at  its  close,  Judge  Guild  moved  to  Nash- 
ville and  resumed  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  which  be- 
came largely  profitable,  enabling  bun  to  pay  nearly  twenty 
thousand  dollars  of  debts  contracted  before  the  war,  or 
which  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  pay  to  friends  ruined  by 
the  war  who  belu  paper  with  bis  indorsement.  Some  of 
this  paper  was  held  b)  the  relatives  of  friends  who  had 
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diet].  And  to  Ins  everlasting  honor  be  it  said  t hat  though 
these  debts  had  uo  legal  value  the  judge  thought  not  of 
what  he  could  be  compelled  to  do,  but  only  of  what  he 
oxtfjli!  to  do, — what  was  right.  Knowing  this, — none  hot- 
ter.— his  course  was  plain,  and  he  followed  it  as  unerringly 
as  the  needle  follows  the  magnet. 

Tn  1S70,  Judge  Guild  was  elected  judge  of  the  Law  Court 
of  Nashville,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  responsible 
office  for  nearly  eight  years. 

To  this  necessarily  imperfect  and  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  a remarkable  man — one  of  nature’s  noblemen — it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  now,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-seven,  bis  mind  is  as  active  and  as  brilliant  as  in  j 
the  days  of  bis  youth;  he  has  lost  none  of  his  impetuosity 
and  fire,  and  his  ability  has  been  increased  by  his  long  and 
varied  experience. 

The  judge  is  a man  of  great  versatility  of  talent,  and 
has  been  remarkably  successful  on  the  turf,  for  fifty  years  \ 
a leading  politician  in  every  Presidential  election,  always 
advocating  the  principles  of  the  Jacksonian  Democratic 
party. 


JUDGE  NATHANIEL  BAXTER. 

Nathaniel  Baxter  was  born  Nov.  13, 1312,  at  the  Narrows 
of  Ilarpeth  River,  in  that  portion  of  Davidson  Co..  Tenn.,  | 
now  included  in  Cheatham  County.  He  is  of  honorable  j 
English  ancestry,  his  great-grandfather  emigrating  to  Mary-  j 
land  in  the  early  days  of  that  commonwealth.  From  thence 
his  descendants  went  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In 
this  Liter  State,  Jeremiah,  father  cf  Nathaniel,  was  born  in 
1777.  He  removed  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  in  1S09,  and 
settled  near  Nashville.  After  two  years’  residence  he  le- 
uioved  to  the  place  where  Nathaniel  was  born,  and  died  in 
1833. 

Nathaniel  moved  with  his  parents  to  Maury  County  in 
1831,  and  attended  Jackson  College,  in  that  county,  during 
the  years  1834-35.  In  183G  he  commenced  to  read  law  in 
t he  office  of  Hon.  Edmund  Dillahunty,  a sound  lawyer,  a 
distinguished  judge,  and  an  elegant  gentleman.  Such  an 
associate  exercised  a marked  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  student,  and  did  much  to  influence  his 
iater  career. 

In  July,  183G,  Mr.  Baxter  enlisted  for  six  months  to 
serve  in  the  Seminole  Indian  war  in  Florida,  from  which  he 
was  mustered  out  and  returned  to  Tennessee  in  the  spring 
of  1837,  and  continued  his  law-studies  with  Judge  Dilla- 
hunty.  In  September  of  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law,  and  only  a week  later  married  Miss  Martha  0. 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  William  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Nash- 
ville. 

On  Jan.  1,  1838,  the  young  attorney  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  but 
removed,  May  1st,  to  Lowisburg.  Marshall  Co.,  where  he 
resided  til!  the  fail  of  1312,  losing,  in  1839,  his  wife,  who  j 
left  an  infant  child,  and  marrying,  in  IS  12,  hi.s  present  1 
wife,  Miss  Mary  L.,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  R.  Jones,  of 
Duck  River. 

The  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Baxter  was  so  great  that, 


j in  1841,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  become  tbw  candidate 
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for  the  Legislature,  to  complete  the  Whig  organization  and 
aid  in  electing  James  C.  Jones,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
Governor.  Leading  a forlorn  hope,  the  Whig  party  being 
largely  in  the  minority,  lie  was  not  elected,  although  re- 
ducing greatly  the  usual  Democratic  majority  in  the  district. 

This  gallant  contest  attracted  the  attention  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  it  elected  him  attorney-general  for  the  ju- 
dicial district  including  Maury,  Marshall,  Giles,  and  Hick- 
man Counties,  in  November  of  the  same  year  lie  removed 
to  Columbia  in  1842,  and  resided  there  until  the  spring  of 
1847,  when  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to  Nashville. 

In  1852,  Governor  William  B.  Campbell  tendered  him  the 
pro  tern,  appointment  of  attorney -general  for  the  judicial  cir- 
cuit including  Williamson,  Davidson,  and  Sumner  Counties, 
Robert  0.  Foster  (3d),  who  held  that  position,  having  re- 
signed. At  about  the  same  time,  lion.  Thomas  J.  Maney, 
circuit  judge  of  the  same  circuit,  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  a petition,  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Nashville 
bar,  save  three,  was  presented  to  Governor  Campbell  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Baxter  judge,  instead  of  attorney-general.  On 
reception  of  the  petition,  Governor  Campbell  offered  Mr. 
Baxter  bis, choice  of  the  two  positions. 

In  consideration  of  the  high  compliment  paid  him  by  bis 
associates,  and  to  show  bis  appreciation  of  it.  Mr.  Baxter 
relinquished  the  lucrative  position  of  attorney  -general,  which 
was  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  accepted  the  empty 
honors  of  a circuit  judgeship,  with  a salary  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  this  he  perhaps  made  a mistake,  and 
might  well  have  exclaimed,  “ Save  me  from  my  friends  !’’ 
At  the  end  of  the  pro  tem.  appointment,  Judge  Baxter 
i was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  the  Legislature  of  1 $33- 
54  for  the  term  of  eight  years ; but,  as  the  State  Con- 
stitution was  in  process  of  amendment,  the  office,  by  the 
new  constitution,  was  declared  vacant,  and  referred  to  the 
people,  who  in  May,  1354,  elected  him  without  opposi- 
tion. When  this  term  expired  the  country  was  convulsed 
by  the  great  civil  war.  The  Federal  army  was  in  possession 
of  the  State,  the  voice  of  the  people  uo  longer  recognized 
as  an  elective  power,  and  the  appointment  of  the  judiciary 
in  the  hands  of  a military  Governor  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  people  or  the  judge,  lbr,  although  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  war  bis  sympathies  were  all  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  when  all  efforts  at  compromise  and 
peaceful  adjustment  failed,  and  hostilities  actually  com- 
j meneed,  and  the  Union  was  dissolved,  he  took  sides  witii 
his  kindred  and  his  people,  and  linked  his  fortune  with  them 
for  good  or  for  evil,  for  weal  or  fur  woe.  lie  took  no  active 
personal  part  in  the  war,  however,  except  to  relieve  tiie  suf- 
ferings of  his  friends,  when  within  his  power,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  the  States  south  of  Tennessee.  Four 
} of  his  sons  were  in  the  Confederate  service.  The  war  over, 
Judge  Baxter  returned  to  Nashville  and  engaged  again  iu 
the  practice  of  law,  continuing  therein  until  the  close  of 
1SGS.  The  next  year  he  spent  on  a farm  in  the  country. 

In  1870  he  was  re-elected  circuit  judge,  and  held  that 
position  until  the  term  expired  in  1878.  Iu  that  year  he 
was  again  a candidate  for  the  same  office,  but  was  defeated 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  t Lo  law,  in  which  lie  is  u-v 
eng  igod. 
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As  a judge,  Mr  Baxter  was  particularly  noted  For  his 
good  judgment,  being  solid  rather  than  brilliant,  and  mak- 
ing few  mistakes  in  his  decisions.  In  all  actions  of  life  he 
was  conservative,  and  weighed  matters  carefully  before 
making  plans  or  giving  decisions,  and  always,  as  friend, 
counselor,  or  judge,  was  true,  chivalric,  and  honorable. 
He  was  a popular  man,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  above 
double  dealing. 


ingenuity  presented  hi  plain,  terse,  and  forcible  language; 
his  manner  is  sincere,  his  illustrations  apt  and  forcible,  his 
memory  remarkable,  nothing  susceptible  of  a favorable 
j construction  omitted.  He  makes  a strong,  ingenious,  witty, 
I and  forcible  plea,  and  his  success  is  the  explanation  of  his 
large  and  lucrative  practice. 


EDWARD  II.  EAST. 

Edward  II.  East  was  born  near  Nashville,  in  Davidson 
Co.,  Oct.  1,  1830,  and  is  the  sou  of  Edward  II.  East, 
deceased,  who  emigrated  to  Tennessee  from  Henrico  Co., 
Va.,  in  the  year  1800.  His  mother  was  Celia  Buchanan, 
who  had  also  emigrated  from  Virginia.  Judge  East  came 
from  the  stock  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  was  the  ninth 
child. 

Judge  East  graduated  at  the  Lebanon  Law  School  in 
1854,  and  at  once  commenced  the  practice  of  bis  profession 
at  Nashviile.  where  he  has  remained  ever  since.  He  has 
represented  his  county  in  several  sessions  of  the  General 
Assembly,  lias  been  twice  elected  chancellor  for  the  Nash-  I 
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ville  district,  and  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  United 
States  district  attorney,  which  position  he  declined  to 
accept. 

He  has  been  actively  connected  with  several  of  the  public 
institutions  of  the  State,  was  for  many  years  president  of 
the  T ennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  filled  the  same 
position  in  the  School  for  the  Blind.  Is  a member  of  the 
board  of  trust  of  tiro  Vanderbilt  University,  and  was  the  l 
first  president  of  that  board.  Is  also  a member  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Nashville,  aud  at  present  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

The  firm  of  which  Judge  East  is  a member  is  now  and 
has  been  for  many  years  the  attorneys  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  with  its  entire  system 
of  roads. 

Judge  East  adhered  to  the  Federal  government  in  the 
secession  of  1801,  and  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
und&r  Governor  Johnson  until  the  iatter  became  President 
of  the  United  States. 

In  politics.  Judge  East  cannot  be  better  located  than  to 
call  him  a Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  school ; in  this  lie  has 
followed  in  the  ancestral  line. 

When  Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  he  called  Judge  East  to  Wash- 
ington and  tendered  him  any  position  then  open,  all  of 
which  he  declined. 

Judge  East  is  as  well  known  as  any  man  in  Davidson  I 
County.  He  is  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  die  lav/  at  j 
Nashville. 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Judge  East  as  a 
lawyer  is  largely  owing  to  his  strength  before  a jury.  If 
this  strength  he  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  in  his  j 
profound  knowledge  of  hutuan  nature,  his  ability  in  hand-  J 
ling  witnesses,  his  ingenuity  iu  arrangement  of  his  plea;  | 
he  may  not  always  have  the  law  on  his  side,  but  every  nos-  ! 
siblo  aspect  of  die  ease  favoring  his  client  is  with  consummate  i 
50 


SAMUEL  WATKINS. 

Samuel  Watkins  was  born  in  1794  in  Campbell  Co.,  Va. ; 
his  father,  Jacob  Watkins,  was  of  English  descent,  one  of 
three  brothers  whose  descendants  are  scattered  through  the 
South. 

His  mother  was  of  Welsh  origin,  but  her  family  record 
is  not  obtainable.  His  father  and  mother  both  died  in  the 
infancy  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  At  their  death  he  was 
bound  to  .a  Scotch  family,  whose  cruelty  attracted  neighbor- 
hood notice,  and  the  court  took  Samuel  from  them  aud 
placed  him  with  the  family  of  J.  Robertson,  the  son  of  Geo. 
James  Robertson  : here  he  learned  to  make  himself  gen- 
erally useful,  and,  bestdes  the  care  of  crops  and  animals,  he 
learned  to  make  shoes  and  to  weave  cloth,  which  at  that 
time  was  a domestic  pursuit. 

Subsequently  he  joined  the  United  States  army  and 
served  in  the  war  against  the  Creek  nation,  under  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  later  joined  the  army  at  New  Orleans. 

When  peace  was  declared  he  returned  to  Nashville  and 
learned  brick-making.  From  1815  to  1827  be  pursued 
this  craft  with  that  of  bricklaying  as  a journeyman.  Iu 
1827  lie  began  business  for  himself,  and  houses  of  his  erect- 
ing abound,  prominent  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
First  Baptist  church,  on  Summer  Street,  and  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church. 

From  1827  to  the  opening  of  the  late  war,  in  1861,  Mr. 
Watkins  was  the  most  prominent  builder  and  brick-maker 
in  Nashville.  In  this  business  he  was  very  successful. 
He  early  selected  a farm  for  the  home  of  his  old  age,  first 
renting,  and  afterwards  buying,  the  fine  farm  of  nearly  six 
hundred  acres  which  he  has  since  occupied,  on  the  Hills- 
boro’ pike;  this  purchase  lie  made  in  1S44. 

The  war  made  sad  havoc  in  his  property;  his  cUy  braid- 
ings were  seized  and  occupied  for  war  purposes  for  years, 
his  fine  park  property  demolished,  his  -farm  was  the  seat  of 
battle,  his  mansion  ransacked  and  robbed,  fine  shade- trees, 
beyond  price  for  their  shade  and  beauty,  fell  before  the  axe 
of  war,  and  a loss  inflicted  on  a peaceful  non  combatant  of 
over  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  comprising  property 
in  negroes,  buildings,  cattle,  and  crops.  Mr.  A'  atklns  was 
sixty-seven  years  old  whan  the  war  broke  out.  t.  >k  no  active 
part  against  the  government,  and  was  opposed  to  the  war. 
but  he  was,  with  many  others  of  like  position,  <i  great  loser 
by  the  presence  of  hostile  forces.  Gathering  up  the  frag- 
ments of  his  property,  lie  lias  since  the  war  been  identified 
with  banking,  manufacturing,  and  building. 

His  connection  with  the  uas  company  began  iu  i>62, 
when  Gen.  Barrow,  the  former  superintend  nt,  was  taken 
a military  prisoner ; from  that  date  Mr.  Watkins’  interest 
in  tills  company  ha.-,  increas,  t,  umil  lie  is  now  the  iaigt.-t 
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stockholder.  Besides  being  oue  of'  the  largest  real-estate 
owners  in  Nashville,  he  is  a director  in  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  in  the  Tennessee  Manufacturing  Company,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Nashville  Gas-Light  Company. 

Mr.  Watkins  is  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Before  the  war  he  had  built  a church  cm  his  farm, 
which  was  used  principally  by  the  Methodists;  this  church 
edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  camped  in  tire  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Watkins  wras  never  married;  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
far  from  representing  the  typical  ;io!d  bachelor,’  for  he  has 
kept  a warm  heart  in  his  bosom,  and,  though  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  his  ear,  his  heart,  and  his  hand  are  open  10  all 
human  suffering. 

In  politics  he  was  a Whig  and  opposed  secession,  but 
since  tbe  war  he  has  sympathized  with  the  Democratic 
policy.  As  a public  man  he  has  been  patriotic  and  liberal, 
actively  aiding  iu  all  progressive  measures,  and  freely  con- 
tributing towards  the  educational  or  religious  advancement 
of  the  city  without  regard  to  denominational  lines.  His 
gift  of  a public  park  is  well  known. 

His  private  life  has  been  characterized  by  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  economy;  his  manner  entirely  free  from  ostenta- 
tion, the  humblest  can  approach  him  without  fear  of  rebuff. 

He  has  found  his  pleasure  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  his 
duty,  using  wealth  not  as  a supreme  good  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means  of  usefulness.  He  has  built  many  a home  or  store  | 
for  a worthy  man  who  had  not  the  means  to  pay  for  it  at  ! 
the  time,  and  generously  waited  for  payment  till  it  could  be  ; 
made.  He  believed  that  he  had  helped  to  make  a better  j 
citizen  of  a man  when  he  had  thus  secured  him  a home  j 
and  identified  him  with  the  interests  of  the  city. 

To  the  young  man  Samuel  Watkins  stands  as  a model  of  j 
integrity,  industry,  prudence,  and  economy,  faithful  in  the  I 
place  assigned  him  by  divine  Providence,  and  doing  what 
he  can  for  the  best  welfare  of  those  around  him.  His  most 
intimate  friends  have  not  known  to  how  many  he  has  been 
as  a father  and  a friend  ; the  distressed  have  never  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain. 


DANIEL  S.  DQNELSON. 

. Samuel  Donelson,  the  youngest  son  of  Col.  John  Donel- 
son,  was  a boy  when"  his  father  iauded  the  “ Adventure”  at 
the  Big  Salt  Lick,  now  Nashville,  with  his  family.  As  a 
family  reminiscence  it  is  stated  that  he  displayed  great 
courage  by  frequently  firing  upon  unfriendly  Indians  during  | 
the  voyage  down  the  Tennessee  River.  He  volunteered  his 
services  and  was  a soldier  iu  the  Niekajatk  campaign. 
Reared  in  a school  of  hardships  and  dangers,  he  became  j 
noted  for  his  manly  courage,  his  womanly  affection,  and  his  j 
remarkable  talents.  He  married  Mary,  the  only  daughter  . 
of  Gen.  Daniel  Smith,  of  Sumner  County,  in  1707.  He 
commenced  farming  on  Drake’s  Creek,  Sumner  County,  but  ' 
soon  after  read  law,  and  became  a partner  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  h iving  their  office  in  Nashville.  lie  died  in  1802. 
leaving  three  boys, — John,  Andrew  J.,  and  Daniel  S..  an 
infant. 

Daniel  S.  Donelson  was  born  in  Sumner  Co. , Tonn.,  1 


; June  33,  ISO  1.  His  grandfather  Smith  was  a man  of 
| education,  and  prepared  him  for  Dr.  Priestly’s  school,  from 
I which  he  went  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  and 
| graduated  June  30,  1825,  with  the  first  honor;  promoted 
| second  lieutenant  Third  Artillery  J uly  1,  1325  ; resigned 
| Jan.  22,  1320.  In  1830  he  married  Margaret  Branch,  a 
I daughter  of  Governor  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina. 

I She  was  a woman  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  polished 
manners,  of  accomplished  education,  thoroughly  conversant 
with  managing  her  household,  and  a devout  Christian. 
This  marriage  was  blessed  with  eleven  children, — Lizzie  B., 
married  William  Williams;  Mary  A.,  married  James  G. 

Martin;  Sarah  S.,  married  William  Bradford;  Emily  G., 

* . 

married  James  Horton  , Rebecca  W.,  married  David  Dis- 
j makes  ; James  lb,  married  Josephine  Evans;  Samuel, 

! married  Jessie  Walton  ; Martha  B.,  married  John  M. 
Sliute;  Susan  B.,  married  Marcus  Dismukes ; J.  Branch, 
married  Jennie  Alexander;  and  Daniel  S. 

Alter  his  marriage  he  commenced  planting  in  Florida, 
hut  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  tire  farm  where 
he  was  born.  Being  a thoroughly  practical  business  man. 
he  was  enabled  at  different  times  to  add  to  this  farm  and 
make  it  one  of  the  best  iu  the  State.  He  was  a most  affec- 
tionate son  to  a fond  mother  ; he  was  devoted  to  his  family, 

! and  studied  their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  politics  he  was 
i a Democrat  of  the  old  school,  well  informed  in  the  history 
and  government  of  his  country.  Several  times  was  he 
called  to  represent  his  county  iri  the  Legislature  and  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  discharged 
the  duties  with  dignity,  ability,  and  impartiality.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  earnest  and  instructive,  demanding  of  Us 
opponent  the  same  courtesy  that  he  always  showed.  No 
one  deplored  it  more  than  he  did,  but  with  a prophetic  er  e 
he  saw  war,  iuevitable  war,  and,  believing  the  South  to  be 
right,  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  resist. 

Early  in  1861  he  received  from  the  Governor  of  Tennes- 
see the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  in  the  service  of 
the  provisional  army  of  Tennessee  volunteers,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  was  ordered  to  select  a site 
aud  build  a fort  on  the  Cumberland  River,  which,  when 
completed,  was  named  “ Fort  Donelson.’’  in  July,  1861. 
be  was  made  a brigadier-general  in  the  provisional  army  of 
the  Confederate  Stales,  and  placed  iu  command  of  the  Eighth 
and  Sixteenth  Regimentsof  Tennessee  Volunteers,  and  Four- 
teenth Georgia  Regiment.  With  these  regiments  his  first, 
campaign  was  in  Cheat  Mountain,  Va.  From  this  point 
he  was  ordered  to  report  with  his  command  to  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  during  the  winter  of 
1862.  From  this  point  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Gen. 
Bragg,  in  command  of  forces  at  Corinth,  Miss.  He  re- 
mained with  flen.  Bragg  during  liis  campaign  into  N,.n- 
tucky,  commanding  the  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  and  Fifty-first 
Regiments  of  Tennessee  \ olunteers,  and  occupied  the  ex- 
treme right  of  Bragg’s  army  iu  the  battle  of  Ferry \ hie.  Ky., 
and  with  the  same  regiments  was  iu  the  battle  of  Murfre,  - 
boro’.  Tonn..  always  at  the  post  of  duty,  fighting  nut 

earnestly  for  what  he  beiiev-J  to  lie  right  He  remained 
with  Gen.  l>ri'g;g  until  his  retreat  to  SheUe.  viiie.  Hoping 
that-  rest  Would  n store  his  health,  lie  was  placed  ill  «.  m- 
maud  of  tlte  Department  <>i  East  Tennessee  aud  :;pp>  mtod 
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a major-general.  At  Mont  vale  Springs,  on  April  i7.  1303, 
his  noble  spirit  left  his  body  at  the  command  of  Ilim  who 
gave  it.  His  last  words  were,  44  Justice  and  mercy.” 

He  was  a man  of  line  personal  appearance,  tall  and  large, 
fair  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  sandy  hair.  He  bad  the 
bearing  of  a soldier  to  an  eminent  degree,  stern  when 
necessary,  but  by  nature  as  kind  as  a woman  should  be. 
His  remains  and  bis  wife’s  now  lie  in  the  churchyard  at 
Hendersonville,  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  a short  distance  from 
where  he  was  born.  He  gave  his  life,  his  all,  to  the  lost 
cause. 


Dll.  THOMAS  MENEES. 

The  paternal  ancestry  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical 
sketch,  Thomas  Menees,  M.D.,  of  Nashville,  were  English  ; | 
the  maternal  were  Scotch-Irish,  from  which  has  sprung  so  i 
much  of  the  sterling  stock  of  this  section  of  the  country.  | 
His  great-grandfather,.  Benjamin  Menees,  was  a citizen  of  j 
Amherst  Co.,  Vra.,  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  | 
and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  After  the  eon 
elusion  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  he  moved  to  Pittsyl-  ' 
vania  County,  in  that  State,  but  did  not  remain  there  long;  | 
for  in  Putnam’s  !!  History  of  Middle  Tennessee”  mention  j 
is  made  of  Benjamin  Menees  and  his  brother  James  as  I 
pioneers  in  this  vicinity  as  early  as  1733.  It  is  probable  ; 
they  came  earlier.  James  Menees  settled  at  the  point  a j 
few  miles  south  of  Nashville  now  knowu  as  Flat  Rock ; j 
it  was  long  called  Menees’  Spring,  however.  A number  ! 
of  the  latter’s  descendants  still  live  in  Neely’s  Bend,  in  j 
Davidson  County. 

Benjamin  Menees,  very  early  after  arriving  in  this  ] 
region,  settled  on  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  in  what 
is  now  known  as  Robertson  County,  which,  however,  was  | 
first  named  Tennessee  County,  and  comprised  a very  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  present  territory  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. Putnam’s  “ History”  contains  tiie  following  in 
relation  to  the  early  organization  of  civil  government  in 
this  section:  “Tennessee  County,  third  Monday  In  Jan-  ! 
nary,  171)1 — Present,  the  Worshipful  Benj’n  Menees.  I 
The  court  was  called,  and  adjourned  till  to-morrow.”  J 
The  same  work  contains  a number  of  documents  signed  i 
officially  by  him  iu  1790.  For  the  protection  of  himself  ; 
and  family  and  neighboring  settlers  he  erected  a block-  j 
house,  and  equipped  and  drilled  his  sons  and  daughters  in 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  all  of  whom  became  practiced  sharp-  i 
shooters.  This  house  was  the  headquarters  of  the  settle-  j 
meat  and  general  rendezvous  in  an  Indian  attack,  of  which 
there  were  many,  and  in  which  the  members  of  his  family  of 
both  sexes  showed  themselves  skillful  defenders.  Whether  . 
or  not  lie  was  a member  of  the  Knoxville  convention  which 
formed  the  constitution  of  Tennessee  of  1796  is  not  posi- 
tively stated.  lie  died  in  his  block -house  iu  tire  year 
1811. 

James  Menees,  son  of  the  former,  was  in  special  com- 
mand of  the  pioneer  corps  of  defense  iu  his  father’s  settle- 
ment, and  was  a noted  fighter  of  Indians,  having  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him  in  one  contest,  and  in  several  others 
his  clothing  perforated  with  bullets.  He  was  steersman  of  i 


a koeiboat,  claimed  by  some  to  have  beeu  the  first  which 
made  the  voyage  from  Knoxville  to  Nashville,  and  which 
met  with  a perilous  adventure  with  the  Indians  at  the  fa- 
mous “ Suck”  in  the  Tennessee  River,  between  Chattanooga 
and  Mussel  Shoals.  The  party  received  the  Indian  fire  from 
the  banks,  but  the  boat  was  safely  brought  through  the 
combined  dangers  of  the  raging  stream  and  the  savage  foe 
in  incredibly  short  time,  without  injury  to  her  cargo  of 
hardy  spirits.  lie  was  one  of  the  early  sheriffs  of  Robert- 
son County,  and  served  a long  time  in  that  capacity.  One 
of  his  brothers,  Benjamin  Metiers,  was  county  surveyor. 
James  Menees  intermarried  with  Rebecca  Williams,  a 
graduate  of  the  Moravian  Female  College  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  died  when  their  only  child,  Benjamin  Williams 
Menees,  was  au  infant. 

Benjamin  W.  Menees  volunteered  with  his  father  and 
several  uncles  under  Jackson  in  the  Creek  war,  and  served 
under  him  in  1312-15  against  the  British.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  he  was  prostrate  in  camp 
with  an  abscess  of  t he  liver,  which  discharged  through  the 
lungs,  by  which  Iiis  life  was  nearly  sacrificed.  From  hard 
service  in  field  and  camp  lie  also  contracted  cataract,  which 
entirely  destroyed  vision  in  one  eye  and  seriously  impaired 
the  other  during  his  life.  He  was  recognized  as  a man  of 
great  intellectual  vigor,  and,  but  for  the  misfortune  alluded 
to,  as  competent  of  a high  order  of  success  in  any  sphere 
of  action.  His  integrity  was  proverbial,  and  as  a farmer 
and  stock-raiser  by  his  industry  and  great  energy,  in  spite 
of  liis  affliction,  accumulated  a very  comfortable  estate. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Harrison,  a daughter  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  Davidson  County,  a woman  of  superior 
natural  gifts  and  ezcehently  educatcu  Kr  ton:  eariy  eiay. 
Her  life  was  noted  for  exhibition  of  all  the  Christian  vir- 
tues. They  died  during  the  civil  war,  ripe  in  years  and 
rich  in  hope  of  the  reward  of  well-spent  lives,  though 
deprived  of  the  comforting  presence  of  their  sons,  who 
were  beyond  the  military  cordon  which  environed  them. 
The  fruit  of  their  union  was  seven  children, — four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Four  died  in  infancy  and  youth  The 
survivors  are  Dr.  George  W.  Menees,  of  Springfield,  Tenn. ; 
Mrs.  Emily  E.  Dunn,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Dunn,  of  Tur- 
nersville,  Tenn. ; and  Dr.  Thomas  Menees,  the  eldest,  who 
was  born  on  Mansker’s  Creek,  in  Davidson  County,  June 
26,  1823. 

The  first  years  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Menees,  and  in- 
deed a great  portion  of  his  manhood,  were  spent  in  Rob- 
ertson County,  to  which  his  parents  removed  shortly  after 
his  birth.  He  was  raised  on  a farm,  assisting  in  its  labor 
and  receiving  his  education  iu  the  schools  of  the  region. 
He  was  earnest  and  apt  in  his  studies,  and  made  most  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  him.  His  parents  were  kind 
and  dutiful,  but  inculcated  and  enforced  habits  of  industry 
and  self-reliance,  and  thereby  implanted  characteristics 
which  have  clung  to  him  through  life.  After  leaving 
school  he  taught  for  a brief  time  but  tiring  of  so  inactive 
a pursuit  be  selected  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  en- 
tered on  its  study  in  the  office  of  Iff  Robert  K.  Hicks, 
of  Springfield,  Tenn.,  in  t lie  year  iSil.  After  a coarse 
of  preliminary  reading  and  observation  of  practice  lie  en- 
tered the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvauia  University 
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in  the  fall  of  1842,  and  completed  one  course  of  lectures. 

At  its  close,  being  almost  entirely  dependent  on  bis  own 
exertions,  though  an  under-graduate,  he  commenced  prac-  ; 
tice  at  his  father’s  residence,  a short  distance  from  j 
Springfield,  and  met  with  quite  flattering  success.  He  i 
contemplated  a return  tc  Lexington  in  the  fall  of  1S44,  | 
with  the  view,  of  completing  the  curriculum  of  study  ; 
necessary  for  a degree  in  his  profession,  but  this  was  frus- 
trated by  a serious  accident  producing  concussion  of  the 
brain,  which  for  some  time  interfered  with  both  study  and 
practice.  Upon  his  recovery  he  opened  an  office  in  Spring- 
field,  and  soon  commanded  a successful  practice,  and  in 
1845  was  offered  an  equal  partnership  in  business  by  bis 
preceptor,  Dr.  Hicks.  It  was  accepted,  and  this  amicable 
and  prosperous  association  continued  for  ten  years.  Its 
dissolution  was  effected  for  the  introduction  in  his  stead 
of  bis  brother,  Dr.  George*  W.  Meuees,  whom  be  desired 
to  aid  in  establishing  in  practice.  Without  disturbance 
of  bis  business  relations  with  his  partner,  in  the  fall  of  | 
1845,  Dr.  Menees  returned  to  Transylvania  University-,  j 
whence  he  graduated  with  high  honor  March  6,  1846. 

A man  of  public  spirit  and  fervid  in  temperament,  Dr.  j 
Menees  possessed  earnest  political  convictions,  and  did  not  I 
forego  their  expression  in  public  discussions  on  the  hustings. 
He  participated  more  or  less  in  every  Presidential  contest, 
from  the  memorable  canvass  of  1844  to  the  one  to  be  ever  ! 
remembered  of  I860.  In  them  he  gained  fame  as  a well-  j 
informed,  forcible,  fluent,  and  eloquent  political  disputant.  I 
Though,  in  the  ardor  of  his  public  zeal,  thus  sacrificing  I 
time  from  bis  professional  labors,  he  was  averse  to  personal 
candidacy  for  office.  One  so  competent,  however,  could 
not  fail  to  be  dialled  into  the  service  ot  Ins  party,  and  in  j 
1349,  in  spite  of  his  reluctance,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
representative  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  from  his 
county,  which  was  strongly  Whig,  his  politics  being  Demo- 
cratic. His  competitor  was  a strong  man  and  personally 
popular.  On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  canvass  epi- 
demic cholera  appeared  in  a portion  of  his  professional  cir- 
cuit, claiming  his  exclusive  attention,  and  before  its  dis- 
appearance prostrating  him  with  an  attack  which  nearly 
proved  fatal.  While  yet  quite  feeble — a condition  in  which 
he  remained  during  the  canvass — the  day'  of  appointment 
for  his  first  public  meeting  arrived,  and,  against  the  reuion-  ! 
strance  of  his  friends,  he  left  his  bed  and  entered  a contest  j 
which  was  conducted  with  great  vigor  and  spirit  for  several 
months.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  party  by  the 
slender  majority  of  thirty-eight  votes,  but  was  truly  a per-  ! 
sonal  triumph  for  the  doctor,  as  the  standing  Whig  majority  j 
was  four  hundred  votes.  After  this  he  resumed  his  profes-  j 
sional  duties,  which  he  pursued  unremittingly  and  in  a wide  ! 
field  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

In  1857  his  party  friends  again  demanded  his  service  as  j 
a candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  insisting  that  the  political 
exigency  was  one  of  unusual  importance, — the  General  [ 
Assembly  being  required  to  choose  two  United  States  - ma- 
tors, — and  that  in  him  alone  reposed  their  hope  of  beii»*_r 
able  to  overcome  the  anti-Democratic  majority  of  nine  hun- 
dred votes  in  the  district.  Reluctant  to  abandon  his  private 
affairs  and  fficc  odds  so  overwhelming,  he  at  length  yielded 
tc  the  importunity,  however,  and  engaged  in  the  struggle 


with  bis  opponent,  an  able  lawyer  and  politician  of  tact  and 
experience,  who  had  formerly  represented  the  senatorial  dis- 
trict. His  competitor  promptly  espoused  the  aspirations 
for  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of  a justlv-distin- 
guished  gentleman,  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  his 
party  in  (lie  State,  whose  home  and  great  personal  influence 
were  in  the  central  county  of  the  district.  This  imparted 
animation  and  heat  to  the  canvass,  and  the  contest  attracted 
attention  throughout  the  State.  The  result  was  a triumph 
for  Dr.  Menees,  who  was  elected  by  a majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  votes, — a change  from  the  preceding  elec- 
tion of  more  than  one  thousand  votes.  In  his  service  in 
the  State  Senate  he  added  to  his  reputation  as  a public  man, 
and  acquitted  himself  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  his  party 
associates. 

H is  success  in  that  contest  led  to  his  unanimous  nomina- 
tion two  years  later  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  to  repre- 
sent the  Hermitage  district  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  averse  to  his  wish,  as  the 
formidable  majority,  in.  his  judgment,  rendered  his  election 
au  impossibility.  He  responded  to  the  call,  however,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  a candidate  of  conceded  ability  and 
of  rare  powers  of  popular  oratory.  The  canvass  was  long 
and  arduous  and  marked  with  vigor  and  brilliancy,  each 
party  being  proud  of  its  championship.  In  this  contest  he 
established  a reputation  as  one  of  the  first  political  debaters 
in  the  State,  and  cne  possessed  of  extraordinary  declama- 
tory powers.  The  imposing  majority  was  irresistible,  how- 
ever, and  be  was  unsuccessful  of  election. 

In  I860  he  was  a member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  Charleston,  and  when  the  schism  in  that 
body  occurred  adnered  to  the  portion  which  subsequently 
assembled  at  Baltimore  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge for  the  Presidency.  During  the  progress  of  that 
struggle  he  encountered  a number  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  State  iu  discussion  of  the  momentous  issues 
involved. 

In  obedience  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  his  political  con- 
victions, ho  cast  his  lot  with  the  Southern  States  when  civil 
war  proved  the  sequel  of  the  fierce  political  conflict  in 
which  he  had  borne  so  prominent  a part.  The  fervent 
espousal  of  their  cause  did  not  permit  him  to  be  a silent 
and  inactive  sympathizer.  In  the  autumn  of  1S6I  he 
became  a candidate  for  representative  in  the  first  permanent 
Confederate  Congress,  and  against  a strong  combination 
was  elected  by  a large  majority.  In  IStiB  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition,  and  served  until  the  dissolution  of  that 
government  by  the  surrender  at  Appomatox.  In  the  stormy 
period  of  that  service  he  displayed  ability  and  satisfactorily 
represented  his  constituency,  and  with  it  closed  his  political 
career. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  1865,  from  which,  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  be  bad  suffered  an  enforced  absence  for 
n ear! v four  years.  He  was  feeble  in  health  and  reduced 
iu  fortune,  the  comfortable  competency  which  bad  been 
acquired  being  much  impaired.  He  resolved  ia  resume  his 
profession  and  devote  to  it  his  energy  and  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and,  desirous  of  a less  laborious  and  more  lucra- 
tive field,  lie  opened  an  office  in  the  city  of  Nashville.  »h  . 
20,  1865.  lids  was  his  native  county,  and  the  activity  of 
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his  career  and  affability  of  intercourse  with  the  people,  ! 
having  made  an  extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance,  lie  j 
rapidly  entered  upon  business  and  assumed  high  rank  in  j 
bis  profession.  In  1S73  he  was  elected  professor  of  materia  j 
medica  and  therapeutics  iu  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  performed  its  duties  with  j 
great  acceptability.  In  the  year  following,  upon  the  fusion  j 
of  the  Medical  Departments  of  the  University  of  Nashville 
and  Vanderbilt  University,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  made  dean  of  the  latter  faculty,  and  continues 
to  occupy  those  responsible  positions.  His  style  of  lectur- 
ing is  clear,  copious,  and  forcible,  and  richly  illustrated 
from  his  large  clinical  experience,  and  gives  great  satisfac-  j 
tion  to  the  numerous  classes.  He  is  a member  of  the  Ten-  | 
nessee  Medical  Society,  and  has  contributed  a number  of  ! 
valuable  papers  to  its  published  proceedings.  At  its  recent  j 
meeting  in  Knoxville,  by  request  he  delivered  a lecture  on  j 
the  uses  of  the  obstetric  forceps,  for  which  the  society  ten-  , 
dered  him  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  and  directed  its 
publication  when  furnished  with  the  manuscript.  He  is  a 
permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  frequently  a prominent  participant  in  its  proceedings. 
For  a number  of  years  past  be  has  represented  the  institu- 
tions with  which  he  is  connected  in  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  and  has  taken  an  advanced 
position  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  that  body,  and  largely 
contributed  to  give  weight  and  influence  to  its  schedule  for 
the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1S53,  Dr.  Menees  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Hooper,  daughter  of  Claiborne  Y.  Hooper,  of 
Davidson  County,  and  from  this  marriage  four  children  j 
were  born, — a daughter  who  died  in  infancy-  and  three  sons.  ! 
Of  these  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  Menees  was  the  eldest.  He  j 
received  his  degree  in  medicine  from  the  Medical  Depart-  j 
ment  of  Vanderbilt  University  in  187G,  and  commenced  j 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  his  father,  j 
He  was  made  associate  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  his  ! 
Alma  Mater  soon  afterwards,  and  performed  its  functions 
with  fidelity  and  success.  Moved  by  sympathy  with  the 
stricken  community,  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  Mem- 
phis Howard  Association  in  the  summer  of  the  fearful  : 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and  fell  a victim  to  the  pestiience  | 
while  in  the  discharge  of  that  noble  duty,  Sept.  15,  1878,  j 
leaving  a widow  and  one  son,  Thomas  Williams  Menees.  j 
The  second  son,  Young  Hooper  Menees,  is  also  a Vander-  I 
hilt  graduate  iu  medicine,  and  is  in  practice  with  his  uncle  j 
at  Springfield,  Tenn.  The  third  son,  Orville  Harrison  i 
Menees,  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Alma  Mater  j 
of  his  brothers  in  1879,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  to  j 
succeed  his  deceased  brother  iu  the  associate  demonstrator-  i 
ship  of  anatomy,  and  has  since  been  elected  demonstrator,  ! 
in  which  office  he  now  serves.  The  mother  of  these  sons,  I 
a most  estimable  and  accomplished  woman,  was  removed 
by  death  April  21,  1861,  and  their  early  care  and  training 
was  kindly  assumed  and  faithfully  performed  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Henry  Hart,  and  they  continued  of  her  household 
until  the  marriage  of  their  father,  Auer.  1,  1S68.  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Walker,  widow  of  Hiram  K.  Walker,  Esq  , i 
for  years  before  the  war  editorially  connected  with  the 
Nashville  True  H hij  and  also  the  Republican  Banner.  ' 


A bright  and  charming  little  daughter  of  six  summers  is 
the  audition  to  Dr.  Menees’  family  by  his  union  with  his 
present  wife,  a lady  of  superior  culture  and  Christian 
graces. 

In  his  domestic  relations  and  the  general  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, no  member  of  the  community  is  more  highly 
estimated.  Connecting  himself  with  the  Methodist  Church 
in  his  youth,  his  membership  is  maintained  without  re- 
proach and  consistently  with  his  profession.  Of  positive 
views  and  convictions  on  ail  subjects  which  engage  his 
interest,  and  steady  of  purpose,  his  attitude  is  never  doubt- 
ful, while  his  demeanor  is  bland  and  conciliating  within 
the  limits  of  surrender  of  principle  and  sense  of  duty. 
Whatever  enlists  his  energy  is  ardently  pursued,  and  failure 
is  only  acknowledged  by  him  in  the  presence  of  impossi- 
bility. As  a friend  he  is  frank  and  true.  These  are  the 
qualities  which  have  contributed  to  the  success  ha  lias 
achieved  in  private  life  and  in  Si  is  profession  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  theatre  of  public  affairs.  Through  a worthy 
ancestry  identified  with  the  foundation  of  this  community, 
the  honorable  part  he  has  horns  in  developing  its  character 
and  still  assists  in  maintaining  it  fitly  entities  him  to  pro- 
per mention  in  its  history. 


THOMAS  LA  FAVETTE  M ADDIN,  M.D. 

Thomas  La  Favelte  Maddin,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.,  Sept.  4.  1826.  His  ancestry,  paternal  and 
maternal,  were  of  Irish  descent.  His  father.  Dev.  Thomas 
Maddin,  D.D.,  was  married  to  Sarah  Moore  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  the  subject  of  ibis  sketch  was  their  eldest 
son. 

The  father  moved  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  residence 
of  the  family,  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1814,  about  the  age 
of  sixteen.  He  was  educated  in  the  faith  of  the  Homan 
Catho'ic  Church,  but  at  an  early  age  embraced  Protestant- 
ism, and  shortly  after  reaching  his  new  home  in  the  West 
became  a licentiate  of  the  Tennessee  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  duo  time  he  was  regularly  ordained 
as  a minister  of  that  faith,  and  for  sixty  years  was  beloved 
and  honored  for  his  valuable  pulpit  labors,  upright  and 
blameless  life,  and  shining  Christian  example,  through  the 
States  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama.  IDs  repu- 
tation as  an  able  and  zealous  preacher,  enduring  ali  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  itinerant  work,  and  his  high  character 
as  a man,  was  co-extensive  with  the  wide  Methodist  connec- 
tion in  this  country.  He  was  frequently  a member  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  was  the  author  of  several  religious 
works.  He  died,  having  nearly  reached  fourscore  years, 
in  June,  1874.  The  death  of  his  wife  preceded  by  several 
years. 

Dr.  Maddin  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  51  i idle  Tennessee  and  North  Alabama,  where 
his  family  resided  at  various  times,  and  it  was  completed 
in  1845  ac  La  Grange  College,  under  the  president: v of 
Dr.  Paine,  now  the  -'-nior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church 
South.  In  his  senior  y»ar  at  college,  while  pursuing  his 
own  studies,  he  was  selected  as  tutor  in  tint  preparatory 
department  of  the  institution, — a compliment  alike  to  his 
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proficiency  and  industry.  For  a year  after  leaving  college 
He  taught  a private  school  to  acquire  means  to  enter  upon 

the  studv  of  medicine. 

* 

His  medical  education  was  commenced  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  McDonald,  of  Limestone  Co.,  Ala.,  a 
prominent  physician  of  that  region;  and  in  addition  to 
theoretical  teaching  from  books,  lie  enjoyed  ample  facilities 
for  practical  information  in  the  extensive  circuit  of  that 
gentleman’s  business.  He  improved  them  with  zeal  and 
assiduity  until  entering  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  whence,  after  completing  the  pre-. 
scribed  curriculum,  he  graduated.  During  Ins  attendance 
at  that  institution  the  faculty  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  country,  including  Charles  Caldwell,  Daniel 
Drake,  and  Samuel  D.  Gross. 

Returning  to  Alabama,  Dr.  Maddin  formed  a partnership 
with  his  former  preceptor  near  Athens,  in  that  State.  Until 
the  retirement  of  the  latter  from  practice  a few  years  later, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  lie  pursued  an  extensive  and 
arduous  professional  labor  in  that  region.  Constant  over- 
work in  a large  country  practice  proved  a severe  trial  to  a 
physical  constitution  never  very  stout,  and  enfeebled  further  | 
by  the  effects  of  the  malarial  atmosphere  in  which  it  was 
performed,  and,  in  cousequence,  he  was  induced  to  seek  a 
location  for  city  practice.  His  intention  in  this  respect 
looked  towards  Memphis,  but  after  leaving  Alabama  he 
was  diverted  to  Nashville,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  j 
of  1853,  and  shortly  afterwards  commenced  the  successful 
career  in  which  he  still  labors.  The  opportunities  for  med- 
ical observation  offered  him  in  Alabama  were  various  and 
extensive,  and  a number  of  serious  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever  gave  him  large  experience  in  the-  management  of  that 
type  of  disease.  The  fortuitous  introduction  to  quite  a 
number  of  eases  of  tins  fever  in  the  vicinity  of  his  new 
location,  and  their  successful  treatment,  was  an  auspicious 
commencement,  and  assisted  in  laying  the  basis  of  confi- 
dence in  his  skill  as  a practitioner  which  he  yet  maintains, 
with  a very  large  clientage,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  not  surpassed  in  extent  and  character  by  that  held  by 
any  other. 

In  1854,  Dr.  Maddin  commenced  private  tuition  in  the 
various  branches  of  medicine,  and  erected  rooms  for  that  | 
purpose.  For  several  years  his  classes  were  large,  and  his  j 
reputation  as  a teacher  kept  pace  with  his  growing  repute  i 
as  a practitioner.  In  1857,  Shelby  Medical  College,  was  I 
founded  as  the  medical  department  of  a projected  university  1 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  which  has  since  ! 
developed  into  Vanderbilt  University,  destined  to  become  I 
the  great  seat  of  learning  in  t lie  Southwest.  In  the  faculty  i 
of  that  college  tie  occupied  for  two  years  the  chair  of  anat-  j 
omy,  when,  upon  the  retirement  of  Professor  John  Fred-  j 
erick  May,  he  was  made  professor  of  surgery.  In  both  j 
positions  his  lectures  added  to  his  fame  as  a thorough  and 
exhaustive  teacher.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  the 
work  of  the  college,  like  that  of  all  institutions  of  learning, 
was  suspended,  and  at  its  close  was  not  resumed. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  Dr.  Maddin 
was  in  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the  hospitals  estnb-  1 
lished  in  Nashville  by  tbe  Confederate  authorities.  Upon 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Federal  forces,  this  with  i 


others  was  appropriated  to  the  Federal  sick  and  wounded. 
A number  of  the  Confederate  sick  previously  under  his 
treatment  became  prisoners,  of  course,  but.  by  the  Federal 
inspector  of  hospitals  were  continued  in  his  charge,  his 
skillful  management  having  attracted  the  attention  of  that 
officer  and  the  surgical  corps  stationed  in  Nashville.  During 
the  subsequent' years  of  the  war,  the  large  number  of  the 
wounded  quartered  in  and  near  the  city  afforded  Dr.  Mad- 
din an  extensive  surgical  experience,  and  he  performed  a 
number  of  interesting  operations,  notably  two  for  traumatic 
aneurism.  One  of  these  required  the  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  the  aneurismal  tumor  extending  from 
the  inguinal  region  to  a line  drawn  from  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  to  the  umbilicus.  The  other  was  an  aneurism  of  the 
left  subclavian  artery,  necessitating  the  ligature  of  that 
artery  in  its  middle  third  and  a number  of  subsidiary  ves- 
sels. This  delicate  operation,  which  from  its  difficult  and 
hazardous  nature  was  declared  iuadmissable  upon  consulta- 
tion with  ‘Dr.  Frank  II.  Hamilton,  then  medical  inspector 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  witnessed  by  that 
justly  eminent  surgeon,  who  also  gave  his  assistance.  It 
was  pronounced  by  him,  resulting  as  it  did  in  the  relief  of 
the  formidable  tumor,  a great  surgical  triumph.  In  the 
circuit  of  his  private  surgical  practice,  Dr  Maddin  is  cred- 
ited with  the  first  successful  operation  in  ovariotomy  per- 
formed in  Tennessee. 

In  1867,  Dr.  Maddin  was  called  to  the  chair  of  in- 
stitutes of  medicine  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  after  several  years’  acceptable 
service  therein  was  transferred,  about  the  time  of  the 
alliance  of  that  institution  with  the  Medical  .Department 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  to  the  chair  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine.  This  position  he 
now  holds  in  these  colleges,  and  it  is  but  according  merited 
praise  to  say  that  his  lectures,  didactic  and  practical,  on 
that  important  branch  of  medical  learning,  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  its  teachers  in  the  country.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Medical  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
with  which  he  is  now  connected,  is  Shelby  Medical  College, 
founded  1857,  revived,  and  it  is  therefore  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  since  his  relation  to  the  institution  commenced, 
— a longer  period,  with  a single  contemporaneous  exception, 
than  any  of  his  colleagues.  Since  1870  he  has  been  the 
president  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Maddin  is  a member  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  State 
Medical  Society,  the  County  and  City  Medical  Societies, 
and  has  contributed  a number  of  able  papers  to  their 
archives,  and  also  the  medical  journals  of  the  time,  Fo> 
several  years  he  was  co-editor  of  the  J.G/mJy  Rrcord  oj 
Medicine  find  Surqen/.  published  at  Nashville. 

In  the  several  spheres  of  medical  lecturer,  writer,  and 
practitioner,  Dr.  Maddin  has  long  been  accredited  with 
high  rank.  As  a teacher,  his  style  is  full,  accurate,  clear, 
and  animated.  The  entire  scope  of  the  subject  :s  reviewed, 
and  the  student  rises  with  a distinct  impression  ot  the  lec- 
turer's views.  This  faculty  renders  his  teachings  instruc- 
tive, and  of  course  popular,  and  no  one  is  IwM  in  greater 
esteem  bv  ids  classes  as  a sound  and  rehaPie  exuoueut  ot 
advanced  medical  science.  His  learning  and  skill  as  a 
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diagnostician  are  conceded  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  his  j 
success  at  the  bedside  is  attested  by  the  large  patronage  he  j 
has  long  held.  II is  devotion  to  medicine  as  a science  is 

shown  in  the  close  and  severe  application  he  gives  to  its 
study;  and  his  assiduity  in  the  practice  of  its  art  is  untir- 
ing by  night  and  day.  If  it  can  be  said  of  any  one  that 
he  responds  to  every  call,  it  can  be  truly  said  of  one  who, 
in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty,  is  no  respecter  of 
weather,  sometimes  not  of  his  own  physical  fitness,  nor  of 
the  social  'rank  of  him  who  asks  his  service.  IV  bile  those 
able  to  remunerate  might  well  engross  all  his  attention  and 
time,  the  humble  and  the  poor  have  never  known  him  to 
fail.  Perhaps  to  no  man  in  the  profession  does  the  latter 
class  in  the  community  owe  a larger  debt  of  gratitude  or 
are  they  more  attached. 

As  a citizen,  Dr.  Maddin  is  animated  with  public  spirit, 
though  retiring  and  unambitious  save  in  the  quiet  walks 
of  his  calling.  To  this  he  may  be  said  to  be  married.  He 
has  formed  no  other  matrimonial  union,  and  yet  he  is  not 
without  a family,  for  whom  he  has  liberally  provided.  ! 
These  consist  of  his  nephews  and  nieces,  to  quite  a number 
of  whom  he  has  contributed  a support,  and  equipped  them 
with  education  in  the  first  universities  and  seminaries  in 
the  country.  His  manners  are  cordial  and  affable  every- 
where, and  in  the  sick-room  are  gentle  to  femininity,  though 
mingled  with  the  firmness  required  of  him  by  duty.  A 
well-recognized  element  of  Dr.  Maddin’s  professional  char- 
acter has  been  his  cairn  self-possession  and  unembarrassed 
self-reliance  in  the  presence  of  medical  and  surgical  emer- 
gencies, quickly  appreciating  the  pathology  and  promptly 
applying  the  proper  therapeutic  endeavor  involved  in  and 
demanded  by  the  occasion.  From  his  youth,  he  has  been 
a member  of  the  church  of  his  father,  and  his  life  and  de- 
portment have  been  consistent.  In  every  sphere,  public 
and  private,  he  holds  a highly  honorable  position,  and  yet 
performs  a work  of  usefulness  and  distinction.  Dr.  Thomas 
L.  Maddin  is  at  present  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  ; 
T.  L.  A J.  W.  Maddin,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

This  brief  notice  is  deemed  proper  to  be  chronicled  in 
the  history  of  the  community  lie  has  so  well  served,  and 
is  recorded  by  one  who  has  knowu  him  long  and  intimately. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON  BRIGGS. 

William  Thompson  Briggs,  the  §ubject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1S2S.  His  father  is  Dr.  John  M.  Briggs,  who,  though 
now  eighty-two  years  old,  is  actively  engaged  in  the  prac-  j 
tiee  of  medicine  in  Bowling  Green,  enduring  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  a doctor’s  life  with  all  the  perse-  ! 
verance  and  energy  of  a young  man,  although  he  has  now  | 
been  in  the  saddle  sixty  years,  His  mother  was  Miss  i 
Harriet  Morelicad,  a sister  of  Governor  Morehead,  of  ! 
Kentucky. 

He  received  a good  education  at  the  Southern  Literary 
College,  located  at  Bowling  Green,  and  at  the  early  age  of  j 
seventeen  years  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  j 
father.  With  Dr.  John  Briggs  it  was  a labor  of  love  to  j 
instruct  the  son.  whose  fine  mind  gave  promise  of  great  ‘ 


results.  lie  was  thoroughly  competent  to  the  self-imposed 
task.  lie  himself,  though,  never  holding  an  official  r>osi- 
tion  in  any  school  or  college,  was,  however,  a man  of  great 
distinction.  His  fame  throughout  Southern  Kentucky  as 

"f  *’ 

a physician  and  surgeon  was  second  to  node  other.  On  aii 
important  cases  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Briggs  was  considered 
to  be  essentia).  At  this  time  no  railroad  offered  its  facili- 
ties to  the  practitioner,  nor  did  he  even  have  the  advan- 
tages of  good  roads;  consequently  the  work  had  to  bo 
| performed  on  horseback,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  ride  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  to  see  a patient. 
He  was  a man  of  indomitable  will  and  great  acumen.  His 
diagnostic  powers  were  singularly  correct,  so  that  he  rarely 
failed  to  designate  the  disease  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, however  obscure  the  symptoms.  With  such  a teacher 
it  may  well  be  supposed  the  young  man  went  to  college 
better  prepared  than  most  young  physicians  at  graduation. 
His  father  had  carried  him  with  him  so  often  that  the 
principal  diseases  incident  to  country  practice  were  per- 
fectly familiar  to  him.  He  attended  medical  lectures  at 
the  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  at  a time  when  it 
was  second  to  none  in  the  United  States.  He  was  under 
the  special  tutelage  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Dudley,  one  of  the 
most  successful  as  weil  as  famous  surgeons  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  due  to  the  care  and  instructions  of  this 
eminent  man  that  Dr.  Briggs’  mind  was  turned  specially 
to  the  study  of  surgery.  He  assisted  the  professor  in  all 
his  operations  before  the  class,  and  imbibed  the  care  and 
caution  for  which  Dudley  was  celebrated, — so  much  so  that 
when  he  consented  to  operate  he  was  uniformly  successful. 
The  very  fact  of  his  consent  being  obtained  to  an  operation 
was  the  most  favorable  prognosis  in  the  ease.  With  such 
attention  as  lie  received  at  the  hands  of  both  these  famous 
physicians,  Dr.  William  T.  graduated  with  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  the  spring  of  1849. 

He  returned  to  Bowling  Green  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  with  his  father.  He  soon  attained  an  unusual 
prominence  for  so  young  a man.  lie  had  commenced 
practice  at  least  six  months  before  he  had  attained  his 
majority.  He  remained  here  three  years,  storing  his  mind 
with  valuable  information  by  constant  study,  for  he  clearly 
saw  that  his  education  was  now  only  begun,  and  if  he 
would  attain  eminence  it  would  only  be  by  constant,  unre- 
mitting application  to  books.  His  fine  physical  conforma- 
tion enabled  him  to  apply  himself  a great  deal,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  draw  largely  upon  his  strength;  but  he  soon 
became  convinced  that  his  native  town  was  too  circum- 
scribed for  the  ambition  which  incited  him  to  a position 
far  beyond  any  that  could  be  attained  in  an  interior  town. 

In  t he  mean  time  lie  had  met  and  become  attached  to  a 
young  lady  of  his  town,  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Stuhbins,  who 
was  in  every  way  a tic  helpmate  to  the  young  doctor. 
Gifted  with  great  personal  charms,  she  had,  add*  ! to  these, 
a most  accomplished  mind,  far  above  the  ordinary  attain- 
ments of  young  women,  and  besides  was  a woman  of  great 
amiability.  She  was  the  very  one  to  help  him  climb  the 
ladder  of  fame,  and  he  considers  it  one  of  the  chief  factors 
of  his  success  in  life  that  ho  was  enabled  to  secure  her  as 
a wise  counselor  for  life.  They  'were  married  in  1850  at 
Bowling  Green. 
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. It  was  just  as  these  ambitious  thoughts  began  to  take  ! 
shape  in  his  mind  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni-  j 
versity  of  Nashville  was  organized.  The  history  of  this 
school  is  elsewhere  given,  and  the  fact  is  also  noted  that  it 
was  formed  by  a combination  of  the  first  medical  men  of 
the  South,  and,  in  all  that  tended  to  the  value  of  the  insti- 
tution, was  equal  to  any  in  the  Union. 

Dr.  William  T.  Briggs  was  unanimously  elected  to  the 
position  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy,  and,  as  a matter  of  ne- 
cessity, at  once  removed  to  Nashville,  where  he  still  lives. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1852.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Watson, 
professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  university,  a man  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  good,  generous,  and 
benevolent  in  the  human  race.  This  friendship  was  followed 
by  a professional  partnership,  which  continued  through  the 
life  of  Dr.  Watson,  and  in  a short  time,  indeed,  the  names 
of  “ Watson  and  Briggs"  became  famous  throughout  the 
South.  The  same  course  of  undivided  attention  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  and  unremitting  study,  added  to  a peculiarly 
geuial  disposition,  with  which  he  had  begun  life,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced him  on  the  road  to  success. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  j 
by  the  faculty,  we  are  enabled,  by  a reference  to  the  records 
of  the  school,  to  lay  the  following  resolution  before  our 
readers : 

W.  T.  Briggs,  M.D. : Dear  Sir , At  a meeting  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Nashville  on  Jan.  21,  1855,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

“ 1 Resolved,  That  the  rule  requiring  the  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  dissecting-rooms  be 
not  enforced  this  session,  the  faculty  wishing  to  testify 
their  appreciation  of  the  very  efficient,  faithful,  and  satis- 
factory nufnner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  demonstrator  have 
been  discharged  this  winter.’ 

“ Very  truly  yours, 

“ J.  Berrien  Lindsley, 

“ Dean  of  the  Faculty." 

His  adaptability  to  the  position  of  teacher  enabled  him 
to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  that  presented 
itself.  On  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  Porter,  who  had 
filled  the  chair  of  anatomy,  that  position  was  given  to  Dr. 
Thomas  R.  Jennings,  a most  popular  and  distinguished 
practitioner  of  this  city.  At  the  same  time,  in  1856,  Dr. 
Briggs  was  made  adjunct  professor  with  Dr.  Jennings. 
Tins  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Rebellion.  But  Dr.  Briggs’  distinction  as  a practi- 
tioner of  medicine  had  far  outstripped  his  rank  in  the  uni- 
versity. There  being  no  opening,  he  could  of  course  receive 
no  promotion,  yet  his  practice  had  become  quite  large  and 
lucrative. 

His  natural  taste,  for  surgery  found  a fine  opening  in  the  ! 
dissection-room  for  proficiency  and  skill  with  the  knife.  It 
gave  him  a familiarity  with  the  human  frame  to  he  obtained 
in  no  other  way  so  well,  and  his  exceeding  nicety  and  deli- 
cacy of  operating  soon  made  him  a favorite  in  all  operations 
that  required  extra  care  and  attention.  Added  to  his  skill 
with  the  knife,  although  very  conservative  in  determining, 


no  one  was  more  daring  when  the  decision  was  once  made 
as  to  its  necessity.  It  required  no  astuteness  to  see  that  he 
would  soon  take  rank  as  one  of  our  best  operators.  Added 
to  the  camion  of  Dudley,  his  old  preceptor  and  model,  he 
soon  acquired  the  self-possession  and  boldness  of  Mott  or 
Gross.  Nature  gave  him  a steady  hand  and  a clear  eye; 
consequently  his  cuts  are  marvels  of  nicety.  No  plunging, 
hacking,  or  tearing  ever  disfigures  his  patients  with  unsightly 
cicatrices,  but  his  strokes  are  as  delicate  as  the  pencil  of  an 
artist,  yet  rapid  and  unerring  as  fate. 

The  war  arrested  the  operations  of  the  university,  but  at 
its  reorganization,  in  1865,  Dr.  Briggs  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  surgical  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  same  filled  by 
the  late  Dr.  A.  II.  Buchanan  ; and  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  his  loved  friend  and  partner,  Dr.  Johu  M. 
Watson,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  This  change  was  made 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Dr.  Watson,  who  knew  his  capacity 
and  faithfulness  better  than  any  one  else,  and  who  knew  his 
chair  would  be  thoroughly  filled  by  the  change. 

Again,  in  18GS,  he  passed  from  that  to  the  post  he  now 
occupies  in  the  school,  that  of  surgery,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve 
having  resigned  it. 

And  now  at  last  he  had  attained  the  highest  distinction, 
possible  to  be  given  by  any  official  position,  nor  has  he 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  his  rapid  promotions.  Gifted  with 
a retentive  memory,  a quick  analytical  mind,  a laudable 
ambition  and  indomitable  perseverance,  together  with  a 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  has  stored  his  mind  with  all 
the  medical  literature  of  the  day.  He  has  no  disposition, 
however,  to  run  off  after  new  or  crude  ideas,  but,  being  very 
conservative,  he  adheres  rather  to  a practice  known  to  be 
good  until  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  by  scientific  principles 
the  necessity  for  a change.  His  reputation  ia  his  favorite 
branch  of  study  has  grown  rapidly,  until  now  he  has  no 
superior  in  the  South  and  hut  few  equals  in  the  Union. 
His  skill  with  the  knife  is  marvelous,  and  his  wonderful 
diagnostic  powers  enable  him  to  determine  in  the  most 
rapid  manner  the  feasibility  of  an  operation. 

A3  an  evidence  of  his  skill  and  reputation,  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  allude  to  a few  special  eases. 

He  has  performed  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  or  stone 
in  the  bladder,  for  one  hundred  cases,  with  the  loss  of  only 
four,  and  they  were  strumous  eases  without  the  ability  to 
rally.  The  last  sixty  cases  have  all  been  successful.  This 
operation  he  performs  by  the  medio-bilaterul  method. 

He  has  removed  sixty  ovarian  tumors  from  women  with 
equal  success.  Some  of  the  tumors  weighed  near  one  hun- 
dred pounds. 

He  has  performed  the  operation  of  trephining  the  skull 
for  injuries  forty  times  and  for  epilepsy  twenty-five  times. 
It  may  he  well  to  mention  that  in  each  of  the  latter  cases 
the  relief  was  absolute. 

He  has  performed  amputation  of  the  hlp  joiot  repeat- 
edly, with  uniform  success.  One  ease  of  this  kind  de- 
mands special  notice.  It  was  for  elephantiasis  of  the  limb. 
After  it  was  amputated  it  weighed  eighty  pounds,  while  the 
■ rest  of  the  body  weighed  sixty  pounds. 

He  lues  ligated  all  the  principal  arteries,  both  for  wounds 
! and  aneurisms,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds. 
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But  the  master-operation  of  his  life  was  ligating  the 
carotid  artery  just  where  it  euters  the  skull.  The  artery 
was  wounded,  and  only  by  the  most  wonderful  efforts  was 
the  life  of  the  patient  preserved  until  an  incision  could  be 
made  down  to  it  through  a perfect  network  of  vessels  and 
nerves,  the  mere  touch  to  some  of  which  would  have  made 
life  extinct  in  a moment.  Yet  the  operation  was  performed 
under  many  disadvantages,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  pre- 
served. 


ing  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  or- 
dered published : 

‘ i Vhcreas,  The  relationship  existing  between  Dr.  Briggs 
! as  teacher  and  ourselves  as  students  will  soon  be  forever 
dissolved  , therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  vote  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Briggs  for 
the  very  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolved  upon  him  as  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  anatomy,  and  also  in  his  capacity  as  demonstrator  of 


He  is  now  preparing  a treatise  on  trephining  the  skull, 
in  which  he  takes  the  ground  that  the  operation  should  be 
performed  as  a preventive  remedy  aud  not  await  the  de- 
structive effects  of  wounds  on  the  false  hope  chat  it  may  be 
unnecessary.  He  contends  that  by  procrastination  iu  the 
performance  of  this  operation  many  valuable  lives  are  lost, 
when  they  could  have  been  saved  by  a judicious  and 
prompter  use  of  the  instrument.  After  suppuration  and 
destruction  of  the  brain-substance  the  chances  for  life  are 
gone.  Being  still  a young  man,  in  the  prime  of  his  profes- 
sional life,  he  bids  fair  to  obtain  a continued  increase  of 
reputaticu. 

His  charities  are,  like  those  of  most  physicians,  hidden 
but  constant.  It  requires  only  the  voice  of  suffering -to 
call  him  to  the  hut  or  hovel. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  been  doubly  blessed  in  his  children.  Ilis  | 
oldest  son,  Dr.  diaries  S.  Briggs,  is  now  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Universities  of 
Nashville  and  Vanderbilt,  and  has  lately  been  elected  ad- 
junct professor  of  anatomy.  His  second  son.  Waldo  Briggs,  j 
is  a physician  of  St.  Louis.  His  third  child,  Virginia  Lee, 
has  intellectual  powers  of  a high  order,  as  well  as  amiability,  j 
wench  makes  her  a universal  .avoritc,  while  ffio  youngest,  j 
Samuel  C.,  though  only  twelve  years  old,  is  just  as  bright  i 
as  any  of  the  others. 

We  hope  Dr.  Briggs  will  yet  live  many  years  to  dispense  ; 
his  powers  among  the  suffering  of  the  human  family,  and,  as  i 
longevity  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  family,  ! 
we  may  hope  so  with  an  assurance  as  strong  as  belongs  to  I 
humanity. 

We  have  spoken  of  his  official  character,  and  now  we  j 
will  close  this  desultory  sketch  with  a testimonial  volun-  j 
tarily  given  him  by  the  medical  convention  held  in  the  j 
university  on  the  9th  of  February,  1858,  which  will  show 
the  man  in  his  social  light : 

W.  T.  Bnmcss,  M.D.  : 

“j Dear  Sir, — I have  the  honor,  as  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention, to  transmit,  by  order  of  the  convention,  its  proceed-  j 
imrs  and  resolutions 

“ I am,  sir,  with  profound  respect,  yours  truly, 

u B.  Girard  Bidwell. 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  held  in 
the  hall  on  Feb.  9,  1858,  for  the  purpose  of  voting  thanks  j 
to  W.  T.  Briggs,  M.D.,  for  ids  able  efforts  in  our  behalf,  I 
and  J.  B.  Finley,  of  Arkansas,  being  called  to  the  chair, 
aud  B.  G.  Bidwell,  of  Tennessee,  appointed  secretary-,  a 
committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  draft  and  preseut 
resolutions.  _ Messrs.  Moore,  Simpson,  and  Wilson  were 
appointed  said  committee.  They  soon  reported  the  follow-  j 


anatomy. 

11  ' Resolved,  That  we  regret  the  necessity  which  compels 
us  to  part  so  soon  with  one  who  has  by  his  universally  pop- 
ular method  of  teaching  anatomy  placed  us  under  profound 
obligations  to  him,  and  who  by  his  high-minded  and  honor- 
able deportment  has  secured  for  himself  the  esteem  and  kind 
regards  of  all  who  know  him. 

“ ‘ Resolved , That  we  congratulate  him  upon  his  almost 
unparalleled  success  thus  far,  and  hope  soon  to  have  the 
happy  privilege  of  witnessing  his  elevation  to  the  high  and 
honorable  position  which  inevitably  awaits  him. 

Resolved, , That  the  secretary  of  this  convention  be  aud 
is  hereby  requested  to  send  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
him  and  to  the  Medical  Magazine  for  publication.’ 

“ Committee,  F.  McG.  Moore,  S.  P.  Simpson,  J.  A. 
Willson.” 


VAN  S.  LINDSLEY. 

Van  Sinderen  Lindsley,  Nashville,  Tena.,  was  born  at 
Greensboro’,  Guilford  Co.,  N.  C.,  Oct.  13,  1840,  and  is  a 
son  of  Silas  Condiet  Lmdsley,  a distinguished  educator  in 
that  State,  who  was  brother  of  Philip  Lindsley,  D.D., 
founder  and  president  of  Nashville  University,  and  also  of 
Harvey  Lindsley,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  family 
descends  from  John  Lindsley,  one  of  the  earliest  English 
settlers  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  Connecticut,  who,  with 
his  sons,  John  and  Francis,  came  from  Londou,  England. 
They  settled  at  Branford,  Conn.,  before  1640.  The  father, 
John  (1),  died  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  1650.  Francis  (1)  re- 
moved from  Branford  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  1667,  and  died 
there  in  1704,  leaving  son  John  (3),  born  1667,  who  set- 
tled at  Morristown,  N.  3.,  and  left  a son  John  (4),  born 
1694.  the  father  of  Philip  (5)  and  grandfather  of  Isaac  < 6), 
who  was  father  of  Silas  (7)  and  grandfather  of  Van  Sin- 
deren (8),  Ids  ancestry  showing  an  American  record  of  eight 
generations,  embracing  a period  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
years. 

Primarily  educated  at  the  Greensboro’  Institute,  of  which 
his  father  was  principal,  Dr.  Lindsley  was  graduated  A Ai . 
at  the  University  of  Nashville  in  1SG1,  and  in  1S63  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  its  Medical  Department,  by 
whose  faculty  he  was  subsequently  elected  demonstrator  ot 
anatomy,  holding  that  position  until  1868.  At  this  time 
he  married  Lucie,  daughter  of  Pay-director  J.  George  Har- 
ris, United  States  Navy. 

After  returning  from  a tour  of  professional  observation 
through  the  principal  hospitals  of  Europe,  lie  was  as.vgiivl 
tin,  chair  of  surgical  anatomy,  which  he  occupied  until  j i, 
when  he  was  elected  to  that  of  physiology,  to  which  was 
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added  in  1870  the  diseases  of  eye,  car,  and  throat.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Medi- 
cal Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and  V ander- 
bilt University. 

Papers  on  the  “ Reproduction  of  Rone,”  and  on  u Or 
thopaedic  Surgery”  and  “ Hypermetropia,”  etc.,  have  been 
read  by  him  before  the  State  Medical  Society,  besides 
numbers  of  published  addresses  and  lectures  on  Sound 
and  Hearing,”  practically  illustrated,  and  “ The  Eye  as  an 
Optical  Instrument,”  and  monthly  reports  of  his  .operations 
for  cataract,  strabismus,  entropion,  otitis  media,  etc.,  ap- 
pear in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

He  was  elected  and  re  elected  president  of  the  Nashville 
Medical  Society,  is  a member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  is  a member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  was  a delegate  from  the 
State  Medical  Society  to  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876;  is  a member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  was  a delegate  to  New 
York  in  June,  1880. 

Dr.  Lindslev  illustrates  in  a marked  degree  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  ancestors  in  a love  of  literature  for  its 
own  sake  and  the  capacity  for  continued  and  untiring  study, 
with  devotion  to  Presbyterian  religious  principles,  thus 
clinging  to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  who  have  been  dis- 
tinguished educators,  physicians,  and  divines. 

Dr.  Lindsley  now  occupies  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  practice 
of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  to  genera!  surgery. 


JOHN  BERRIEN  LINDSLEY. 

John  Berrien  Lindsley  was  born  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Oct.  24,  1822.  He  is  descended  from  the  Lindslev  s who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  from 
the  Lawrences  who  settled  at  Hell  Gate,  Long  Island,  in 
1660.  Both  these  families  emigrated  from  England  early 
in  American  colonization.  He  bears  the  name  of  bis 
mother’s  grandfather,  John  Berrien,  chief  justice  of  the 
province  of  New  Jersey  under  the  old  regime.  The  Ber- 
riens  are  of  French  Huguenot  origin. 

His  early  education  was  received  at  home.  He  then 
finished  the  usual  four  years’  college  curriculum  in  three 
years,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Nashville  in  1339,  and  that  of  Master,  in 
course,  three  years  later.  His  medical  education  was  ac- 
quired iu  the  office  of  Dr.  William  G.  Dickinson,  and  in 
the  medical  schools  of  the  Universities  of  Louisville  and 
Pennsylvania.  From  the  latter  he  received  the  Doctorate 
in  Medicine  in  1843,  William  Walker,  of  Nicaragua  fame, 
being  his  classmate  and  chum.  His  medical  studies  were 
pursued  as  part  of  a theological  course. 

Upon  this  he  now  entered  under  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Nashville,  and  was  ordained  in  October,  1846.  He  was 
for  some  time  stated  supply  to  the  Hermitage  and  Smyrna 
Churches,  and  also  for  a year  in  the  service  of  t lie  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Domestic  Missions  as  preacher  to  the  slaves 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 


From  1338  to  1850  he  was  the  favored  private  pupil  of 
Gerard  T roost,  one  of  the  illustrious  pioneers  in  American 
science.  When  the  latter  died,  in  I860,  the  family  com- 
mitted his  invaluable  collection  to  Dr.  Lindslev’s  charge, 
who  watched  over  it  during  all  the  changes  of  peace  and 
war,  and  finally,  in  1874,  disposed  of  it  to  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  Louisville,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure 
its  possession  by  some  one  of  the  great  Tennessee  univer- 
sities, In  1848  he  made  an  extensive  geological  tour 
through  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  In  1849  he 
was  urged  by  Drs.  C.  K.  Winston,  A.  II.  Buchanan,  aud 
others  to  take  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  a projected  medi- 
cal school,  the  celebrated  Prof.  Charles  Caldwell  being  active 
in  the  scheme.  The  subsequent  winter  he  passed  in  Louis- 
ville aud  other  cities,  making  medical  schools  a study.  In 
1852  and  1859  he  pursued  these  studies  in  France  and 
in  Germany. 

In  1850  he  got  together  the  club  which  became  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  In 
this  institution  lie  was  twenty-three  years  professor  of 
chemistry.  He  was  also  from  1850  to  1856  rleau  of  the 
faculty,  and  again  after  the  civil  war.  He  devoted  in  all 
not  less  than  ten  years  of  hard  work  to  building  and  re- 
building this  school.  The  pay  he  received  as  dean  was 
given  to  assistants  or  to  the  establishment  of  the  Nashville 
Journo!  of  Medicine  anil  Surgery. 

In  1855  he  was  chosen  unanimously  by  the  board  of 
trustees  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  As 
agent  of  the  building  committee,  he  had  in  1853  and  1854 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  stone  collegiate  edifice, 
still  regarded  by  experts  as  the  handsomest  school-house  iu 
Tennessee.  In  view  of  the  great  multiplication  of  denom- 
inational colleges  throughout  the  country,  lie  urged  the 
board  to  adopt  the  military  system  of  government  and 
exercise,  and  to  merge  the  Western  Military  Institute, 
theu  flourishing  at  Tyree  Springs,  into  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment. This  was  done,  aud  with  sucli  practical  success  that 
the  board  determined  to  erect  an  additional  building  for 
students  a year  or  two  before  the  civil  war  desolated  the 
land.  For  several  years  before  this  cataclysm  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  with  an  income  from  its  endowment-fund 
of  less  than  two  thousand  dollars,  numbered  in  attendance 
between  five  and  six  hundred  students,  chiefly  from  a dis- 
tance, and  received  into  its  faculty  treasuries  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  fact  is 
probably  without  a parallel  in  the  educational  annals  of 
America. 

During  the  war  Chancellor  Lindsley  watched  trie  build- 
ings and  property  of  the  university  with  ceaseless  vigilance 
and  with  perfect  success.  In  1867  he  organized  the  Mont- 
gomery Bell  Academy  in  accordance  with  Hie  designs  of  i's 
beneficent  founder,  and  upon  a plan  which  at  once  estab- 
lished the  high  reputation  it  has  always  sustained.  In  1867 
he  also  brought  forward  the  idea  of  a great  normal  college 
iu  connection  with  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund.  In 
1879  he  resigned,  recommending  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  as 
Iris  successor.  His  salary  as  chancellor  was  either  directly 
or  iudirecliy,  through  the  building  measures  agreed  upon 
with  the  board,  returned  to  tire  university.  In  1873  be 
took  part  in  organizing  tire  “ Teouesseo  College  of  Phar- 
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maey,  ia  which,  since  1876,  he  has  been  professor  of 
materia  medica. 

In  1876,  by  solicitation  of  prominent  physicians  and 
citizens,  Dr.  Lindsley  became  a candidate  for  city  health 
officer,  and  served  as  such  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  lie  gave  Nashville  a high  reputation  for  sanitary 
progress,  a diminished  death-rate,  and  for  firmly  withstand- 
ing the  panics  and  prejudices  of  1S7S. 

In  June,  1880,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  “State  pre- 
ventive medicine”  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  In  October,  1876,  he  had  taken 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Nashville  Medical  College 
as  professor  of  chemistry  aud  State  medicine,  hut  speedily 
relinquished  the  position  as  not  harmonizing  with  the 
duties  of  health  officer. 

Dr.  Lindsley  has  always  been  a firm  and  resolute  advo- 
cate of  popular  education.  As  such  lie  served  six  years  in 
the  Nashville  Board  of  Education,  and  was  very  active  in 
founding  the  system  which  lias  given  so  much  fame  to  that 
city.  At  a critical  period,  in  1866,  he  was  superintendent 
of  these  schools,  and  so  boldly  faced  opposition  in  the  city 
government  as  to  effectually  warn  ward  politicians  that  the 
public  schools  were  beyond  their  reach.  In  1865  he 
warmly  seconded  the  plan  proposed  by  Governor  Brown- 
low  of  organizing  the  “State  Teachers’  Association.”  Of 
this  body  lie  has  been  twice  elected  president,  and  nearly 
all  the  time  an  officer  or  on  the  executive  committee.  In 
1S75  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Porter  senior  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  of  which  he  has  been  sec- 
retary since  its  organization. 

Dr.  Lindsley  has  given  much  time  and  labor  to  organiza- 
tions designed  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  is  president  of  the  Robertson  Asso- 
ciation of  Nashville,  which  in  times  of  cholera  epidemics 
has  done  a notable  work.  For  thirty  years  he  has  been 
active  in  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  in  1874  pro- 
jected the  civic  centennial,  which  has  recently  given  Nash- 
ville so  much  tclat.  For  two  years,  1877-78,  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  unendowed  State  Board  of  Health.  In  1S45 
he  became  a member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  and  is 
now  its  permanent  secretary.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  the 
Southern  founders  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  is  a member  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia;  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  American  Chemical  Society;  since  1S51 
a member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  having  at- 
tended the  meetings  at  Charleston.  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Nashville,  Washington,  Louisville, 
and  New  Orleans;  a fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine ; a director  in  the  National  Prison  Association  ; a 
corresponding  member  of  the  National  Prison  Association  of 
France;  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. Of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  he  is  a life  member. 

In  1856  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In 
1870,  after  fas  a member  of  the  General  A sembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Old  School)  which  met  in  St.  I.miis, 
1866)  taking  part  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  reunion 
ol  the  Oid  and  New  School  Churches,  he  was  rec>.  ived  upon 


I letter  into  the  Nashville  Presbytery  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church.  Since  1873  he  has  contributed  many 
I articles  to  the  “ Theological  Quarterly”  of  this  Church.  His 
; article  upon  “African  Colonization,  etc.”  was  reprinted  and 
! widely  circulated,  as  was  also  another  on  “ Prison  Discipline.” 

' A series  of  articles  upon  “ Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
History,”  eighteen  in  number,  Inis  received  very  high  com- 
| meodation  from  experts  in  and  out  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Lindsley  has  published  also  a number  of  pamphlets 
in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Nashville;  an  introductory 
| lecture  upon  “Medical  Colleges;”  “Eulogy  upon  Robert 
M.  Porter,  M.D.,”  of  which  seven  thousand  copies  were 
j circulated  ; four  papers  for  the  Nashville  Board  of  Health 
upon  sanitary  progress,  school  hygiene,  and  prevention  of 
; epidemics,  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  reports  pub- 
I lished  by  said  board.  Also,  in  1868,  an  anonymous  bro- 
i chure,  entitled  “Our  Ruin,”  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
| the  “ Taxpayers’  Association,”  of  Nashville,  and  through 
I it  to  the  law-suit  which  placed  the  city  of  Nashville  in  tiie 
! hands  of  a receiver  in  July,  1869. 

Dr.  Lindsley  has  for  years  been  engaged  in  collecting 
! materials  for  a large  work,  entitled  “ The  Medical  Annals 
j of  Tennessee,”  and  also  for  an  “ Encyclopaedia  of  Tenncs- 
j see  History.”  The  latter  is  planned  as  an  exhaustive  and 
j elaborate  compendium  of  the  civil  and  political,  the  coui- 
j mercial  and  industrial,  the  educational,  literary,  and  reiig- 
| ious,  the  social  and  the  military,  history  of  a great  State, 
i which  in  historic  interest  ranks  with  Virginia  and  Massu- 
: chusetts,  both  as  it  respects  intrinsic  interest  and  influence 
l upon  the  nation. 

He  married,  Feb.  9,  1857,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jacob  Mc- 
Gavock,  Esq.,  aud  granddaughter  of  Judge  Felix  Grundy. 


WILLI  AM  STOCK  ELL, 

j CHIEF  ENGINEER  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 

Chief  Stocked,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in  Mai  ton, 
Yorkshire,  England,  i:i  1815,  and  is,  consequently,  sixty- 
; five  years  old.  II is  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Balti- 
i more,  Md.,  when  William  was  quite  a child,  where  they 
' resided  until  1829.  During  the  spring  of  that  year  they 
crossed  the  mountains  to  Wheeling,  Ya..  and  thence  by 
river  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  the  family  re- 
| sided  from  1829  to  1846.  Soon  after  their  arrival  young 
Stocked,  now  quite  a lad,  was  apprenticed  to  the  brick  l ay- 
ing and  plastering  business.  In  duo  time  he  became  a 
master  in  his  profession.  Before  he  had  reached  man  s 
estate  he  imbibed  a love  for  - running  with  the  machine,” 
and  in  1840  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  “ Independ- 
ent Western’  Fire  Company  of  that  city.  Iu  1841  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  above  company,  which  position  lie 
honornbK  tided  until  1846.  when  lie  resigned  to  remove 
with  his  family  to  Nashville.  Oil  retiring  from  the 
“Western”  the  conuanv  presented  him  an  elegant  silver 
speaking-trumpet,  on  which  us  wrought  a female  figure  i 
1 cliuiug  upon  an  anchor,  over  which  is  inscribed  the  words, 
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“ Hope  leads  the  Conqueror  to  Victory,”  and,  beneath,  the 
names  of  the  apparatus,  “ Hope,'’  “ Conqueror,”  ;i  Victory.” 
Or.  the  reverse  side  is  engraved,  “ Presented  by  the  1 Inde- 
pendent Western’  Fire  Company  to  William  Stocked,  their 
late  president,  in  remembrance  of  his  services.  1316.” 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Nashville  lie  connected  him- 
self with  the  “ Broad  Street”  Fire  Company,  No.  2,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1S47  was  elected  the  company’s  chief  officer, 
lie  was  re-elected  each  year  until  I860;  when  the  company  | 
disbanded  to  give  way  for  the  paid  steam  department. 

During  this  term  of  service  his  old  company,  the 
“Western,”  of  Cincinnati,  paid  him  a visit,  making  the 
entire  trip  by  steamboat.  This  was  before  Nashville  had 
any  railroad  connections  West.  Upon  their  arrival  here 
they  received,  at  the  hands  of  the  entire  Nashville  depart- 
ment, a rousing  welcome,  and  an  old-fashioned  “time”  was 
had. 

In  October,  1857,  the  Nashville  Fire  Department  returned 
the  visit  of  the  Cincinnati  Department,  and  met  with  sucli 
a reception  as  only  Cincinnati  and  her  department  could 
give. 

Chief  Stocked  was  presented  by  the  “ Broad  Street” 
Company,  No.  2,  with  an  elegant  gold-headed  ebony  cane 
during  his  connection  with  it;  and  on  one  bright  Christmas 
morning  was  the  recipient  of  an  elegant  silver  salver  with 
pitcher  and  goblets,  on  which  was  this  inscription,  “To 
Captain  William  Stocked,  from  the  lady  friends  of  the 
Nashville  Fire  Department.  You  have  served  us.” 

When  the  paid  department  was  organized  in  Nashville, 
Chief  Stocked  was  engaged  in  a lucrative  business,  which 
demanded  his  entiie  attention,  hence  he  did  not  connect 
himself  with  it.  He,  however,  continued  to  attend  all  fires, 
and  was  invited  by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  administration  of 
its  affairs.  More  than  once  have  the  citizens  of  Nashville 
had  occasion  to  thank  the  old  veteran  for  services  rendered 
as  “ Citizen  Chief.” 

In  1869  our  city’s  affairs  were  in  the  hands  of  bad  men, 
such  as  had  been  scattered  over  the  South  during  the  war. 
Every  department  of  the  municipal  government  was  shame- 
fully abused  and  grossly  perverted  to  serve  the  personal 
ends  of  those  in  charge  of  them,  and  at  the  expense  and 
peril  of  the  whole  city.  Under  their  rule  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  save  even  the  fire  department,  which  had  become 
wellnigh  worthless  and  wholly  inefficient.  In  July  of  the 
above  year  a public  meeting  of  citizen  property  owners  was 
held  and  an  application  made  to  tjie  courts  for  relief.  In 
response  to  this,  John  M.  Bass,  Esq.,  a prominent  citizen, 
was  appointed  receiver.  Soon  after  taking  charge  of  the 
city’s  affairs,  Mr.  Bass,  with  other  prominent  citizens  and 
representatives  of  the  various  insurance  companies,  called 
upon  Mr.  Stocked  and  requested  him  to  assume  control  of 
the  fire  department.  He  at  first  declined  to  do  so,  as  it 
would  require  his  retirement  from  a profitable  business,  but, 
this  being  a day  for  sacrifices,  the  chief  complied  with  the 
request  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
gather  up  the  fragments  of  a fire  department.  With  his 
indomitable  energy  and  skill  he  very  soon  had  everything 
in  working- order. 

Chief  Stocked  has  been  re-elected  by  every  City  Council 


from  that  day  to  this,  and  in  ad  probability  will  be  just  so 
long  us  he  is  able  to  respond  to  an  alarm.  Notwithstanding 
he  is  now  in  his  sixty- fifth  year,  he  is  as  active  and  ener- 
getic as  a man  of  half  his  age.  With  a well-preserved, 
naturally  robust  constitution,  he  bids  fair  to  long  serve  the 
citizens  who  deiight  to  honor  him.  Chief  Stocked  does 
not  hold  the  position  for  the  sake  of  the  remuneration 
attaching  thereto;  for,  besides  possessing  a reasonable  com- 
petency, the  result  of  long  years  of  honest  toil,  he  could, 
with  his  natural  ability,  succeed  in  any  branch  of  business. 
But  be  continues  at  the  head  of  the  department  purely 
from  a love  of  the  life  and  an  ambitious  desire  to  have  a 
department  a little  better  than  any  other,  as  well  as  for  the 
love  he  has  for  his  friends  (which  includes  the  whole  State), 
and  a regard  for  their  lives  and  property. 

Chief  Stockell’s  department  is  small,  but  first-class  ; what 
it  lacks  in  size  is  more  than  compensated  for  in  efficiency. 
It  is  composed  of  four  steamers,  four  hose-reels,  three  thou- 
sand six  "hundred  feet  of  hose,  one  hook-and-ladder  truck 
(on  which  is  carried  four  Babcock  extinguishers),  city  fire- 
alarm  telegraph,  with  twenty  miles  of  wire  and  forty  boxes, 
nine  gongs,  and  three  bed-strikers.  His  apparatus,  when 
not  in  operation,  is  in  just  as  good  order  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  His  men  have  learned  to  love  him,  for  he  governs 
them  by  kindness,  but  firmly,  and  every  man  in  his  de- 
partment realizes  that  his  word  is  law.  They  all  delight 
in  obeying  his  instructions,  and  not  one  of  them  but  w:ti!d 
peril  his  life  for  him  or  bis  people  at  any  time.  His  office 
is  neat  and  well  kept.  In  it  he  is  surrounded  by  relics, 
designs  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  apparatus,  with 
scores  of  pictures  of  his  associate  chiefs  and  friends.  Among 
-all  these  relics  is  one  that  he  should  and  doubtless  -decs 
highly  prize.  It  is  the  charter  of  his  oid  company,  the 
“Independent  Western,”  of  Cincinnati,  elegantly  done  in 
German  text,  dated  “Columbus,  Ohio,  1846,”  framed  iu  a 
large  gilt  oval  frame. 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  in  order  to  relate  one  or  two  inci- 
dents in  connection  with  Chief  Stocked’*  life  as  a fireman. 
While  two  companies  from  a distant  city  were  on  a visit  to 
the  Nashville  Department,  a grand  parade  was  had,  cf 
which  Chief  Stocked  was  grand  marshal.  At  night  the 
visitors  were  banqueted  at  the  opera-house,  after  which 
calls  were  given  at  the  different  engine-houses,  and  the 
guests  went  from  house  to  house  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  merry  dance  until  broad  daylight.  At  three  o’clock 
the  next  afternoon  the  department  was  called  to  assemble 
on  the  square  to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  visitors  to  their 
boat.  While  they  were  thus  assembled  a representative  of 
ODe  of  the  Nashville  companies  advanced  and  presented  to 
the  president  of  each  of  the  visiting  companies  a beautiful 
banner,  to  be  preserved  as  a memento  of  their  pleasaut  visit 
to  Nashville.  The  banners  were  received  with  appropriate 
remarks,  after  which  the  grand  marshal  Mr.  Stocked  i 
called  the  department  and  citizens  to  order.  He  said  that 
while  he  was  captain  of  but  one  company,  on  that  occi.-i  >n 
he  was  chief  of  the  whole  department.  He  regretted  very 
much  that  lie  had  no  tine  banners  to  present  to  then;  < r. 
behalf  of  the  whole  department,  but  lie  said,  “ [ reinemb  r 
to  have  read  in  Holy  Writ  where  a certain  widow  came  to 
our  Saviour  and  said  unto  him,  ‘ Lord,  ull  I have  I give 
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unto  thee,  and  give  freely;’  therefore,  in  the  language  of 
that  poor  widow,  I say  unto  th.ee  (addressing  himself  to  the 
officers  of  the  visiting  companies),  here,  take  my  hat” 
(giving  it);  to  the  other,  “take  my  belt;”  then,  to  the 
first  one,  “ take  my  sash”  (giving  an  elegant  satin  sash)  ; 
and  again  to  the  second  one,  “ here,  take  my  shirt !”  And 
the  old  chief  actually  stripped  himself  of  his  handsome 
parade  shirt  and  gave  it  to  him.  Immediately  a general 
exchange  of  uniforms  took  place,  and  no  visiting  fireman 
returned  with  the  same  clothing  he  had  when  he  left  home. 
As  to  the  Nashville  boys, — well,  they  had  the  worst  mixed 
uniform  any  set  of  men  ever  appeared  in,  not  unlike 
Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors.  All  in  all,  it.  was  one  of  the 
happiest  occasions  ever  experienced  by  the  Nashville  fire- 
men. 

One  other  incident.  In  July,  1876,  while  Chief  Stocked 
was  temporarily  absent  from  headquarters  (some  one  having 
designedly  called  him  away),  a tap  was  sounded  from  the 
alarm-bell,  which  called  him  back  to  his  office,  where,  be- 
hold ! there  was  drawn  up  in  line  the  entire  department 
awaiting  him.  The  object  of  all  this  soon  turned  out  to  be 
the  presentation  to  him  by  the  entire  department  of  an 
elegant  gold  badge,  as  a token  of  the  regard  and  esteem 
they  had  for  their  old  chief. 

Chief  Stockcll  has  occupied  several  important  positions 
outside  of  the  fire  department,  having  been  a member  of 
the  City  Council,  a member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and, 
by  the  appointment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson,  a di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  also  a director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee State  Fair.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  A. 
Johnson,  a member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Bureau,  in  con- 
nection with  Gen.  Harding,  F.  R.  Rains,  Tolbert  Fanning, 
and  others,  and  held  the  position  until  the  war.  In  all  the 
public  measures  for  the  relief  of  suffering  during  the  preva- 
lence of  cholera  and  yellow  fever  he  and  his  estimable  lady 
have  always  taken  a leading  part  in  organizing  relief  for  the 
distressed  and  suffering.  Before  the  war  he  was  several 
times  elected  president  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  and 
since  the  war  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  organized  our  State  Exposition,  and  served  a term  as 
its  president. 

Chief  Stocked  is  well  known  throughout  the  fire  service 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  most  genial  of  men,  a 
thoroughly  good  fireman,  and  a gentleman  of  profuse  hos- 
pitality. He  is  the  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Chief  Engineers,  and  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
their  deliberations  in  1 STS.  Chief  Stocked  has  been  an 
occasional  but  valued  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Fireman  s Journal. 

Capt.  Stocked  was  chairman  of  the  Centennial  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Nashville  Centennial  Exposition  in  1SS0, 
which  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
in  the  South. 

Capt.  Stocked  has  an  interesting  family  of  children,  and 
a wife  of  whom  he  is  justly  proud.  He  holds  a warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  capital  city  of  Tennessee. 
His  services  to  the  public,  not  only  in  the  fire  dcparmc.it, 
but  in  other  walks  of  life,  are  highly  appreciated,  not  only 
at  home,  but  ad  over  the  country. 


May  3,  1840.  His  married  life  has  been  one  of  unusual 
harmony  and  happiness.  His  living  children  number  five, 
— viz.,  Charles  Henry,  born  April  3,  1S41  ; Louisa  Jane, 
born  June  14,  1843;  Albert  Wright,  born  Aug.  S,  1848: 
George  W.,  born  April  2,  1862;  Orville  Ewing,  born 
Sept.  14,  1855. 

It  is  due  to  Capt.  Stocked  to  state  that  the  insertion  of 
this  biographical  sketch  is  made  at  the  written  request  of 
a number  of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Nashvide. 


COL.  JOHN  C.  BURCH. 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  sketch — Col.  John  C. 
Burch — has  been  a prominent  and  influential  citizen  cf 
Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is 
eminently  entitled  to  mention  in  its  history.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County  in  1827.  His  parentage  was  also  Georgian,  his 
father — Morton  N.  Burch — being  a native  of  Hanooc-k 
County,  and  his  mother — Mary  Ballard — of  Jefferson 
! County.  His  father  moved  to  Fayetteville,  Fayette  Co., 

I in  that  State,  in  the  infancy  of  the  son,  and  resided  there 
| for  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Macon,  which 
j was  his  residence  until  h's  death,  in  1862.  Mr.  Burch  was 
! repeatedly  a member  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
j Georgia.  He  held  the  public  confidence  in  a high  A gree, 

! and  maintained  a superior  social  rank. 

His  son,  of  whom  this  history  writes,  received  his  early 
education  in  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  and 
entered  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1843.  His  course  at  that  renowned  in- 
stitution of  learning  was  completed  without  a return  to  his 
home,  and  he  graduated  in  1847  with  honor,  and  in  a class 
numbering  several  gentlemen  who  have  since  attained  dis- 
i tinction.  On  returning  to  Georgia  he  immediately  applied 
I himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  and  under  the  mtor- 
; age  of  Governor  Charles  J.  McDonald,  of  Marietta,  one  of 
i the  most  eminent  jurists  and  estimable  men  in  that  State. 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849,  he  opened  an 
j office  at  Spring  Place,  Murray  Co.,  Ga.,  and  began  his  pro- 
S fessionai  career.  He  remained  at  that  point  for  three 
years,  when,  recognizing  the  superior  facilities  for  pro 
| fessionai  business  afforded  by  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  fore- 
: seeing  its  future  development  as  a city,  he  removed  to  that 
thriving  town  and  entered  upon  a successful  practice. 

In  1855,  having  been  but  three  years  a citizen  cf  the 
j State,  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  their  appre- 
] ciation  of  his  talents  for  public  affairs  were  manifested  in 
his  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gon- 
i eral  Assembly  of  Tennessee  as  the  member  for  Hamilton 
1 County.  In  that  body,  nearly  equally  divided  politically. 

I though  one  of  the  youngest  members,  he  took  a first  place 
! as  a debater  and  parliamentarian,  and  was  one  of  the  recog- 
! nized  leaders  of  his  party  on  the  floor.  The  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  a long  and  important  one,  and  In 
addition  to  the  many  questions  affecting  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  State  which  were  considered — chief  among 
| which  was  the  granting  of  additional  State  aid  to  works  of 


Capt.  Stocked  married  Rachel  Wright,  of  Philadelphia, 
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was  great,  having  acquired  intensity  in  the  tierce  canvass 
of  that  year  in  which  Americanism  or  Know-Nothing- 
ism”  figured  as  a new  phase  in  politics.  Mr.  Burch  was  a 
participant  in  all  the  interesting  discussions  of  the  body, 
and  the  reputation  he  achieved  was  cc-extensive  with  the 
State. 

In  1S57  he  was  elected  senator  from  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Bradley,  Rhea,  Bled- 
soe, Scquachee,  and  Marion.  This  district,  as  was  his  own 
county  of  Hamilton,  was  closely  divided  in  political  senti- 
ment, and  his  election  by  a decisive  majority  in  each  in- 
stance was  esteemed  as  a personal  triumph.  Though 
barely  of  senatorial  age,  and  his  party  having  in  its  large 
majority  a number  of  senators  of  ability  and  long  experi- 
ence, be  received  the  distinguished  compliment  of  election 
to  the  Speakership  of  the  body  at  its  hands.  The  service 
of  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  like  the  preceding, 
was  long  and  of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  The 
leading  subject  of  internal  improvements  was  again  under 
consideration.  The  two  fiscal  corporations  of  the  State 
most  extensively  connected  with  the  business  of  the  people 
— the  Union  and  Planters’  Banks  of  Nashville — were  re- 
chartered at  that  session.  The  whole  body  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State  was  revised  and  compiled  into  the  Code  of 
Tennessee.  Upon  this  General  Assembly,  also,  the  duty  of 
electing  a United  States  senator  devolved,  and  upon  the 
question  of  electing  two — one  to  fill  a prospective  vacancy 
— an  acrimonious  political  debate  was  precipitated.  The 
questiou  was  decided  affirmatively,  and  two  were  chosen. 
In  the  discussions  of  the  Senate  its  Speaker  was  frequently 
on  the  floor,  and  when  in  the  chair  his  parliamentary  skill 
and  impartiality  were  so  distinguished  as  10  evoke  from  his 
fellow-senators,  under  the  leader  of  the  political  opposition, 
the  following  more  than  formal  resolutions  of  thanks  at  the 
close  of  the  session  : 

“ Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  are  due  and 
are  hereby  cordially  tendered  to  the  Honorable  John  C. 
Burch,  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  for  the  able,  dignified,  and 
impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  official 
duties  as  presiding  officer  over  its  deliberations  during  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly,— -his  ability  being 
evidenced  in  the  unusual  fact,  in  a legislative  body,  that  no 
single  decision  made  by  him  as  Speaker  of  this  body  has 
been  appealed  from.’’ 

In  1859  the  Nashville  Union  and  American , for  a fourth 
of  a century  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennes- 
see, suffered  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  death — one  occurring 
a few  weeks  after  the  other — its  leading  editorial  conductors, 
G.  G.  Poindexter  and  E.  G Eastman.  To  supply  the 
serious  loss  of  two  men  so  capable,  under  counsel  of  the 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State,  Mr.  Burch 
was  called  to  the  chief  editorship  of  that  journal,  and  this 
responsible  position  he  filled  with  ub'lky  through  the  ex- 
citing Presidential  canvass  of  1360  and  the  critical  agita- 
tion which  culminated  in  the  civil  war.  His  opinions  and 
sentiments  were  warmly  Southern,  and  his  journal  was 
aligned  with  the  advanced  views  of  resistance  to  sectional 
aggression. 

When,  in  the  rapid  march  of  events,  Tennessee  was  re- 
quired to  assume  a positiou  in  ti  e contest  ensuing  upon  the 


fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  she  decided  to  unite  her  fortunes 
and  join  arms  with  the  seceding  States,  Mr.  Burch  en- 
listed as  a private  in  Company  C,  of  the  Hock  City  Guards, 
but  was  soon  elected  to  a lieutenancy  iu  another  company. 
Before  going  to  the  field,  however,  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  in  command  of 
the  Provincial  Army  of  Tennessee,  organized  to  support 
the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  lie  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  When  Tennessee 
formally  entered  as  a member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  her 
troops  were  allied  integrally  witli  the  army  of  that  govern- 
ment, Col.  Burch  was  made  an  assistant  adjutant- general 
in  the  service,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  during  the 
war,  acting  for  two  years  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Pillow, 
and  subsequently  on  those  of  Lleut.-Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest 
and  Maj.-Gen.  Withers.  The  duties  of  these  positions 
were  acquitted  with  fidelity  and  loyal  zeal  to  the  cause  he 
had  early  espoused. 

Upon  the*  failure  of  the  Confederate  cause  Col.  Burch 
returned  to  Nashville  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  orig- 
inal profession.  He  pursued  it  with  marked  success  for 
four  years.  In  September,  1869,  he  purchased  a control- 
ling interest  in-the  Union  and  American, — the  journal  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  before  the  war,  which  had  been 
revived  in  December,  1865,- — and  again  became  its  lead- 
ing editor.  To  that  work  he  was  devoted  exclusively  until 
1873,  when,  a vacancy  occurring  in  the  comptrollership  of 
the  treasury  of  Tennessee,  he  was  appointed  to  that  respon- 
sible trust  by  Governor  John  C.  Brown,  and  filled  it  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  in  February,  1875,  declining  to 
offer  as  a candidate  for  another  term.  During  his  ineum- 


I ben-oy  of  that  office  its  duties 


tore  than  ordinarily 


onerous  and  delicate,  and  on  the  list  of  those  who  have 
served  in  that  capacity  it  is  conceded  that  no  one  has  ex- 
hibited greater  ability  or  more  rigid  integrity  to  the  public 
interests.  Indeed,  his  aptitude  for  what  in  many  respects 
is  the  most  important  office  in  the  administration  of  a State 
government  was  remarkable. 

Retiring  from  the  comptrollership,  Col.  Burch  returned  to 
the  editorial  tripod,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  another  period 
of  four  years.  As  an  editor  and  politician,  except  on  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  civil  war  and  pending  its  continu- 
ance, he  was  a supporter  of  the  political  fortunes  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  as  a personal  friend  enjoyed  in  a high  degree 
the  confidence  of  that  remarkable  man.-  Not  always  in- 
dorsing his  peculiar  views,  lm  admired  his  vigorous  quali- 
ties of  character,  and  the  steadfast  friendship  of  Col.  Burch 
was  appreciated  by  his  wide  circle  of  admirers.  On  leading 
questions  of  State-  and  Federal  policy,  the  journal,  now 
called  The  American,  with  which  lie  has  been  so  long  iden- 
tified, and  with  which  he  yet  holds  connection,  has  always 
occupied  bold,  clear,  and  unequivocal  positions,  and  main- 
tained them  with  incisive  force  and  ability.  As  its  con- 
ductor hi-  lias  given  it  a front  rank  in  the  press  of  the  South- 
west, and  impressed  his  views  firmly  on  the  public  opinion 
of  the  State. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  power 
of  the  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the  Pnited  States,  m 
March,  1879,  Col.  Burch  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship 
of  that  body,  over  a u umbel  of  formidable  competitors  for 
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that  honorable  and  dignified  office,  every  one  of  whom  war. 
an  ex-member  of  either  the  United  States  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives.  Though  but  for  a little  more  than  a 
year  in  the  discharge  of  its  various  aud  responsible  func- 
tions, bis  ability  and  efficiency  are  conspicuous,  as  are  his 
urbane  and  graceful  manners  in  the  society  of  the  members 
of  the  highest  deliberative  body  in  the  government.  If 
peculiar  titness  alone  should  be  considered,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  he  will  long  occupy  that  distinguished  position. 

Col.  Burch’s  domestic  circle  is  a large  one.  Mrs.  Burch 
was  Miss  Lucy  Newell,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  a most 
amiable  and  estimable  lady.  They  have  had  born  to  them 
eight  children,  two  of  whom — the  eldest  and  fourth — died 
when  they  had  about  attained  their  fifth  year.  The  others 
survive:  Katharine  N.,  Mary  B.,  John  C.,  Charles  N., 
Robert  L.,  and  Lucius.  The  family,  though  still  holding 
a residence  of  citizenship  in  Tennessee,  are  at  present  dom- 
iciled in  Washington  City,  Col.  Burch’s  official  residence. 

Col.  Burch  is  now  in  the  mature  vigor  of  life  and  pos- 
sessed of  a robust  physical  constitution.  This  brief  sketch 
of  the  events  of  his  career  attests  a strong  individuality. 
Classically  educated,  his  tastes  are  literary  and  his  culture 
extensive.  In  the  fields  of  study  to  which  his  pursuits  have 
directed,  his  information  is  full,  and  whether  as  a writer  or 
speaker  or  in  the  executive  sphere,  his  resources  are  ready 
and  forcible.  Every  station  to  which  he  has  attained  has 
been  filled  with  great  credit  and  marked  ability,  and  given 
earnest  that  he  would  fully  sustain  himself  in  any  to  which 
he  might  aspire.  In  the  social  circle  he  is  a genial  and 
attractive  member,  and  his  cordial  bearing  and  kind  offices 
have  gained  him  a large  list  of  warm  friendships,  which 
are  held  by  the  manly  attributes  of  character  he  has  dis- 
played. 


MAJOR  HENRY  HEISS. 

Maj.  Henry  fleiss,  son  of  John  P.  and  Anna  Moly- 
neaux  Heiss,  was  born  April  30,  1338,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
His  parents  removed  to  Nashville  a few  weeks  after  the 
birth  ot  Henry,  and  his  mother  died  shortly  after  arrival 
here. 

Mr.  Heiss,  Sr.,  became  an  active  and  influential  politician 


K.  Polk,  upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  invited  him 
to  Washington;  here,  in  association  with  Thomas  Ritchie, 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jour- 
nalists the  South  has  produced,  he  established  the  Washing- 
ton Union , which  was  the  organ  of  the  Polk  administra- 
tion. 

Henry  was  educated  at  boarding-schools  at  Strasburg, 
Pa.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, near  Washington,  I).  C. 

In  1358  he  became  connected  with  his  father’s  paper, 
the  Evening  States,  published  at  Washington,  as  reporter 
for  the  various  departments  of  the  government  aud  of  Con- 
gressional proceedings. 

In  185b  and  a part  of  i SCO  he  was  engaged  with  a gov- 
ernment surveying  party  on  lands  lying  chiefly  in  Allen 
Co.,  Kansas,  known  as  the  New  York  Indian  lands. 


erate  army. 

He  selected  the  cavalry  service,  and  during  the  war  was 
| attached  to  the  commands  o.f  Van  Born,  Forrest,  and 
Wheeler.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war  he  had  risen 
| to  the  rank  of  captain,  with  staff-rank  as  major ; was  pro- 
vost-marshal of  corps  under  both  Forrest  and  Wheeler; 
was  paroled  May  23,  1865,  and  returned  to  Nashville, 
whore,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  took  a positiou  on  the 
Republican  Banner , which  had  been  recently  revived,  alter 
its  suspension  since  February,  1862. 

He  became  the  managing  editor  of  that  paper,  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  August,  1870,  when  he  weut  to  St. 
Louis  to  become  the  managing  editor  of  the  Times.  He  re- 
turned to  Nashville  early  the  following  year,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  the  Banner. 

In  1872  went  back  to  St.  Louis  again  to  take  charge  of 
the  Times,  remaining  there  until  March,  1S74,  when  he 
accepted  the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Nashville 
Union  and  American. 

When,  in  September,  1S75,  The  'Republican  Banner 
and  The  Union  and  American  were  consolidated,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  managing  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can, which  name  was  given  the  consolidated  paper.  This 
position  he  has  ever  since  held,  makiug  a continuous  ex- 
perience of  fifteen  years  as  a managing  editor. 

This  uninterrupted  retention  in  the  control  of  the  press 
implies  a fitness  for  the  work,  aod  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  are  apparent  when  we 
analyze  Maj.  Heiss’  character. 

He  has  quick  perception,  sound  judgment,  and  great  in- 
dustry ; keeps  wide  awake  to  the  current  history  of  the 
day  in  all  departments ; wastes  no  time  or  space  on  the 
extreme  ideas  of  any  party  ; involves  himself  or  his  paper 
in  no  wiangling  or  factious  criticism;  hut,  with  conserva- 
tive adherence  to  his  own  convictions  and  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  he  makes  a paper  at  once  healthy  in 
tone,  instructive,  useful,  and  acceptable  in  the  homes  of  a 
large  constituency. 

Maj.  Heiss  possesses  great  modesty  joined  with  unques- 
tioned bravery  ; his  instincts  are  gentle,  pure.- and  gener- 
ous; he  kindles  warm  friendship  among  his  acquaintances, 
and  firm  faith  in  his  integrity  and  de\otiou  to  duty  in  all 
life’s  relations. 

Maj.  Heiss  was  married  Sept.  4,  1S72,  to  Miss  Mary  G. 
Lusk,  a daughter  of  Robert  Lusk,  Esq. , au  eminent  banker 
of  Nashville. 

lie  has  never  sought  or  held  public  office,  nor  would 
ho  be  turned  aside  from  his  chosen  profession  of  journal- 
ism, which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  most  honorable. 


DR.  WILLIAM  H.  MORGAN. 

The  Morgan  family  is- of  Welsh  origin,  and  its  name  can 
j be  traced  to  quite  remote  antiquity.  History  tells  of  “ Mor- 
I gan  the  Courteous,  a Welsh  prince,  who  died  in  1001. 
j Another  Morgan,  Prince  of  Purnyh,  went  on  a pilgrimage 
! to  the  Holy  Land,  and  died  in  1126. 


At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to 
Tennessee  and  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  in  the  Coufed- 
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The  progenitors  of  the  American  family  ol‘  this  name — 
three  brothers — emigrated  to  New  Jersey  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  this  stock  William  Morgan  removed  to  Virgiuia. 
At  Shepherdstown,  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  a stone  dwelling 
still  stands  bearing  his  initials  and  the  date  of  1710. 
Abraham,  youugesfc  son  of  this  William  Morgan,  emigrated 
to  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  and  located  near  Russellville. 

William  II.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  this 
Kentucky  home.  He  was  one  of  eight  children.  His 
mother  before  marriage  was  Elizabeth  Adams,  of  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Md.  While  his  parents  were  comfortable 
livers,  they  had  not  the  means  to  give  him  more  than  a 
common  school  and  limited  education.  Having  lofty  as- 
pirations, and  seeing  that  he  would  have  to  rely  on  his  own 
exertions,  by  industry  and  economy  he  saved  from  his 
earnings  (not  being  ashamed  to  be  seen  at  .work  for  wages) 
enough  to  qualify  himself  to  embark  in  the  learned  profes- 
sion of  dental  surgery ; his  energy,  industry,  and  economy 
in  his  young  manhood  days  won  for  him  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  right-minded  men.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  dentistry  about  the  year  1S4G,  and  graduated  from 
the  Baltimore  College  in  1848  ; settled  in  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville iu  1849,  where  he  has  remained  in  a lucrative  and 
successful  practice  to  this  time. 

Dr.  Morgan  has  been  connected  with  seven  dental  asso- 
ciations. He  has  been  elected  and  served  as  president  in 
six  of  them.  Has  been  twice  elected  as  president  of  the 
American  Dental  Association.  He  is  the  only  Southern 
gentleman  who  has  ever  filled  this  position,  the  honor 
of  a second  election  never  having  been  enjoyed  by  any 
other  man.  For  several  years  past  he  has  been  a.  trus- 
tee of  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  and  is  now  president  of 
that  board.  His  resignation  was  tendered,  but  not  accepted. 
Is  professor  of  clinical  dentistry  and  dental  pathology  in 
the  Dental  Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty.  Is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South ; he  has  three  times  served  the  General 
Conference  on  the  book  committee ; was  elected  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Conference  a delegate  to  the  last  Genera!  Conference. 

Dr:  Morgan  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address  of  wel- 
come on  tlte  part  of  the  dentists  of  Tennessee  at  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association  while  sitting  iu  Nashville  in  1S70. 
a task  which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends, 
which  is  shown  by  the  closing  remarks  of  Professor  C.  Iv. 
Winston,  who  was  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Association  to  perform  a like  service.  Said  he,  t;  I will 
not  attempt  to  add  anything  further  to  the  very  eloquent 
address  of  I>r.  Morgan,  a man  who  is  an  honor  to  his  pro- 
fession and  a benefactor  to  his  race.” 

He  has  not  been  au  active  politician,  nor  ever  hold  posi- 
tion of  party  preferment.  Ho  was  au  old-line  Whig  be- 
fore the  war;  since  that  event  his  sympathies  have  been 
generally  with  the  Democratic  party. 

He  was  elected  to  succeed"  Johu  M.  Bass,  Esq.,  as  nresi- 
derit,  of  the  Nashville  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  ac- 
cepted with  the  intention  and  fur  the  purpose  of  dosing  up 
its  a H airs. 

Dr.  Morgan  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Noel,  of  Logan  Co., 
Ivy,  by  whom  he  has  throe  sous  and  one  daughter. 


As  a leader  in  the  profession  of  dentistry,  as  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  as  a man  of  integrity,  culture,  and  useful- 
ness, he  holds  a very  prominent  position  in  the  community. 


WILLIAM  KING  BOWLING. 

When  Dr.  Bowling  was  asked  how  old  he  was,  he  said, 
“ When  the  Third  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Marshal  McMahon,  Charles  Dickens,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Andrew  Johnson,  and  Jefferson  Davis  came 
into  the  world,  and  when  the  American  slave-trade  termi- 
nated by  a provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I came, — born  when  giant  men  came,  and  when  a 
giant  sin  and  outrage  died.”  This  event  occurred  in  the 
Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
the  native  county  of  George  Washington.  Tradition  and 
history  represent  his  ancestors  as  planters,  and,  while  re- 
markable for  kindness  and  generosity,  none  of  them  filled 
any  conspicuous  place  in  Church  or  State,  The  name  is 
not  found  among  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  war  nor 
among  the  leaders  and  followers  of  the  fiery  patriots  whose 
meetings  and  resolves  led  to  that  glorious  consummation. 
Not  a vestryman  of  the  Anglican  Church  bears  that  name, 
nor  does  a Non-conformist  place  it  upon  the  page  of  history. 
In  the  republic  of  letters  it  is  unknown.  A family  seem- 
ingly content  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  hereditary 
acres.  And  yet  few  names  in  the  gossip  cr  literature  of 
Virginia  occur  more  frequently,  or  are  mentioned  with  more 
respect.  For  generations  the  maxim  prevailed  in  the  family 
that  the  post,  of  honor  is  a private  station. 

In  IS  10  his  father  moved  to  North  Kentucky,  where  Dr. 
Bowling — the  fifth  of  ten  children,  aud  middle  brother  of 
seven — was  educated  privately  by  excellent  tutors,  and 
among  them  three  authors  of  books.  Says  he,  Like 
Clay  and  Drake,  I was  dropped  down  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky,  and  left  to  fight,  the  battie  of  fife  as  best  I could, 
without  education,  family  influence,  or  patronage.  To  three 
vagabond  authors  whom  my  father  fed  for  my  benefit,  and 
a public  library  of  five  hundred  volumes,  which  I devoured 
before  I was  fourteen,  I owe  the  foundation  of  all  I am  or 
Lope  to  be.  I attended  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio,  and  practiced  five  years,  and  attended 
another  course  at  the  Medical  Department  of  Cincinnati 
College,  known  as  Drake’s  School,  and  graduated.  Drake 
was  my  medical  idol,  and  his  memory  is  yet.  I was  used 
to  the  society  of  authors.  I had  slept  with  them,  roamed 
the  wild  forests  with  them,  raved  and  ranted  with  them, 
and  felt  almost  as  big  at  eighteen  as  any  of  them,  and  they 
felt  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  One  was  a poet,  William  p.  S. 
Blair,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Francis  I’.  Blair,  of  Kend.u! 
and  Jackson  memory.  Lyman  Martin,  afterwards  my  u wfi- 
cal  preceptor,  a scholar  from  Connecticut,  spout  merry  hours 
at  my  father’s  with  these  men,  but  he  trover  raved  nor 
ranted.  God  bless  him  ! lie  was  everything  to  tue,  taug’.r 
me.  and  believed  in  me." 

Dr.  Bowling  received  his  medical  degree  in  the  spring  ■ 
1S36.  Though  his  Alma  Mater  was  of  brief  existence,  i’s 
faculty  was  on.:  of  the  most  remarkable  in  America;  each 


member,  in  subsequent  life  and  widely  separated  fields, 
achieved  a national  reputation. 

As  a practitioner  of  medicine  from  1S3G  to  1350,  Dr. 
Bowling  gained  great  eminence  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  near 
the  Tennessee  line,  and  became  widely  known  in  both 
States.  During  this  time  he  had  always  under  his  tuition 
a number  of  office  students,  who  spread  his  reputation  as  an 
original  teacher  of  medicine  far  and  wide.  In  1848  he  was 
offered  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice,  in  the  Memphis 
Medical  Institute,  the  pioneer  medical  school  of  Tennessee. 
This  offer  he  declined.  Familiar  through  the  public  prints 
and  front  personal  intercourse  among  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Nashville  with  the  remarkable  and  persistent 
labors  of  President  Philip  Lindsley  in  behalf  of  Nashville 
as  a literary  and  educational  centre,  he  had  already  conceived 
the  idea  of  a great  medical  school  there,  and  as  a part  of 
that  university. 

In  1S50  be  removed  to  Nashville,  hoping  by  Ids  presence 
to  stimulate  physicians  of  eminence,  to  whom  be  had  vainly 
written,  to  take  part  in  the  great  enterprise.  At  this  time 
the  suspension  of  the  Collegiate  Department  of  the  univer- 
sity had  been  decreed  by  the  trustees,  in  view  of  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Lindsley,  which  was  to  take  effect  on 
October  3d. 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  was  then  busily  engaged  in 
getting  up  a scheme  for  a medical  college,— if  possible,  in 
connection  with  the  ^university  ; if  not,  as  a joint-stock  com- 
pany. lie  brought  bis  plans  to  Dr.  B.,  who  at  once  de- 
clared that  he  would  venture  largely  of  means  and  labor  in 
connection  with  the  “old  University,”  and  would  not  invest  j 
a cent  in  a private  enterprise.  Dr.  L.  and  his  associates  ac-  j 
cepted  Dr.  B.’s  views,  gave  him  the  chair  of  theory  and  | 
practice,  and  made  him  their  mouthpiece  in  communicating  ! 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  by  which  the  faculty  was  com-  { 
missioned  on  Oct.  11,  1850.  The  peculiar  features  of  Dr.  ; 
B.’s  plan  are  its  making  the  medical  professors  supreme  in  ! 
their  own  department,  and  on  the  other  hand  endowing 
the  University  by  the  labors  aud  fees  of  its  medical  profes- 
sors. Besides  meeting  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
school,  the  medical  faculty  have  added  to.  the  university- 
property  buildings  and  outfit  costing  not  less  tb.au  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  the  school  thus  established  by  the  energy  of  a college- 
bred  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  a backwoods  practitioner, 
coupled  with  the  assistance  of  a most  able  corps  of  teachers, 
Dr.  B.  became  at  once  a master-spirit.  lie  was  ever 
ready  to  second  liberal  and  progressive  steps,  regarding 
always  large  and  enthusiastic  classes  as  of  prime  importance. 
As  a lecturer  lie  was  characteristically  original.  Thoroughly 
master  of  the  great  writers  upon  practical  medicine  in  the  j 
olden  time,  and  perfectly  conversant  by  long  experience 
with  all  the  prevalent  diseases  of  this  region,  he  was  able  ; 
to  plan  a course  of  lectures  eminently  learned  and  practical. 
Understanding  doctor  and  medical  student  nature  with  an 
insight  given  to  but  few,  he  had  a hold  upon  the  class 
peculiar  to  himself.  Gifted  with  a creative  fancy,  a poetic 
imagination,  and  a delivery  combining  the  graces  of  the 
orator  with  the  arts  of  the  actor,  he  kept  large  classes  in 
rapt  attention.  He  >vu3  the  Hush,  the  Chapman,  and  the 
Drake  of  the  South  all  in  one.  In  the  ten  years  1831- 


| 18151  lie  taught  more  than  three  thousand  students, — an 
1 achievement  without  precedent  in  professional  annals.  f,r 
j never  did  any  school  before  or  since  have  such  numbers  in 
| its  first  decade.  I am  almost  sure  that  every  one  of  tins 
| number  carried  away  with  him  as  a part  of  L is  intellectual 
I furniture  not  only  lofty  and  advanced  views  of  medicine  as 
a humane  and  liberal  calling,  but  also  maxims,  apothegms, 
and  theses  of  lasting  influence.  Like  Philip  LimLIey,  of 
Nashville,  and  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  he  impressed  his  individ- 
uality upon  the  pupil.  This  is  the  rare  gift  of  the  teacher 
who  is  born  such. 

In  185!  lie  founded  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  sustained  it  for  a quarter  of  a centurv. 
His  contributions  to  medicine  are  principally  contained  in 
this  journal,  where  he  was  never  negative,  but  definitely 
aggressive  or  defensive,  concerning  all  things  pertaining  to 
his  profession.  Upon  retiring  from  the  Medical  Journal 
in  1875,  his  publisher  said  of  him  that  “Dr.  Bowling  had 
never  kept  the  printer  waiting  for  copy  or  money;"  and 
the  greatest  living  medical  critic  in  his  journal  said  of  him, 
“A  man  of  genius  as  well  as  of  learning,  of  the  true 
poetic  temperament,  he  has  written  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  articles  in  our  medical  annals.”  An  eminent 
practitioner  in  California  says,  “ The  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  Nashville  Journal  has  stamped  its  impress 
upon  those  who  read  it  for  sincerity,  truth,  and  usefulness, 
elevating  the  standard  of  true  medicine  as  no  other  pub- 
lication has  done.”  Many  thousand  copies  of  Dr.  Bowl- 
ing’s Introductories  and  also  of  pamphlet  editions  of  articles 
from  the  Medical  Journal  were  circulated  by  order  of  the 
faculty. 

Dr.  Bowling  has  always  strenuously  advocated  the  or- 
ganization of  the  profession,  and  contributed  his  quotum  of 
labor  and  time  to  local  and  national  associations.  He  lias 
avoided  office.  However,  in  lS5ti  he  was  elected  third 
vice-president,  in  1867  first  vice-president,  and  in  lr74 
president,  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  1873 
he  was  elected  by  the  medical  editors  of  the  United  States 
president  of  their  national  association. 

Dr.  Bowling  has  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  public 
affairs,  but  has  preferred  medical  to  public  work.  He  was 
spontaneously  returned  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  Kentucky  for  Logan  County  in  1819.  aud  there 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  public  instruction  in  that  State. 
In  1853  ho  delivered  the  oration  upon  the  occasion  of  lay- 
ing the  corner-stone  of  the  first  public  school  - Hume'1 
building  in  Nashville.  lie  is  a firm  and  consistent  ad  - 
cate  of  universal  public  education  for  all  races.  He  ha?, 
by  invitation,  delivered  many  addresses  to  institutions  of 
learning.  Tiro  only  notes  lie  ever  signed  as  security  were 
those  of  Chancellor  Lindsley,  lor  the  university  buiifti 
in  1855,  to  the  amount  of  over  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the 
contractors  having  agreed  with  the  trustees  to  give  up 
their  mechanics’  lien,  and  to  look  to  the  chancellor,  backed 
by  a public  subscription,  far  their  pay. 

In  1873,  Dr.  Bowling  resigned  his  chair  in  the  Med:  • 
Department  of  the  University  of  Nashville  Tn  1>77  i e 
resumed  position  (here  as  professor  of  malarial  di-  < 
and  modi'  ai  ethics.  A her  lecturing  two  winters  In.  again 
i resigned,  and  is  now  one  of  the  professors  of  theory  and 
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practice  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  Nashville. 

In  1827  he  married  Sirs.  Melissa  Cheatham,  nee  .Melissa 
Saunders.  Her  dust  now  mingles  with  that  of  her  native  | 
county  in  Mount  Olivet,  the  beautiful  rural  cemetery  of 
Nashville.  J-  c.  I*. 


WILLIAM  WELLS  BERRY. 

William  Wells  Berry,  son  of  Horatio  and  Sarah  Godman 
Berry,  natives  of  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Mil.,  was  boru  in  tire  ' 
city  of  Baltimore,  Mel.,  June  8,  1813.  lie  attended  a 
private  school  in  that  city  until  he  attained  the  age  of  six-  , 
teen,  beginning  there  the  foundation  of  a course  of  reading 
and  study  which  ended  only  with  his  life,  and  gave  him  j 
Loth  varied  and  accurate  information.  Leaving  school,  he  | 
entered  the  wholesale  drug-house  of  Keerle  & Co.,  of  Bai-  j 
timore,  where  he  remained  until  1834,  gaining  under  a ! 
kind  and  upright  employer  a knowledge  of  commercial  ; 
matters  which  made  of  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  an 
independent  and  self-reliant  merchant  Removing  to  Nash-  ! 
ville,  he  established  a wholesale  drug  firm  which  now.  under 
the  name  of  Berry,  Demoville  & Co.,  is  widely  and  favor-  | 
ably  known,  and  justly  claims  as  high  financial  standing  as  j 
any  firm  in  the  South.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Burry 
that  during  the  long  period  which  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness in  Nashville,  nearly  half  a century,  he  never  changed 
his  location. 

Mr.  Berry  was  endowed  with  a great  capacity  for  affairs,  j 
and  every  enterprise  with  which  he  was  actively  connected  | 
bore  evidence  in  its  success  of  his  marked  ability  and  un- 
remitting attention.  He  was  a member  of  the  board  of  i 
directors  of  the  Planters'  Bank  of  Tennessee  during  its 
most  prosperous  period,  from  1854to  IS62  He  was  pres-  | 
ident  of  the  Third.  National  Bank  of  Nashville  from  its  j 
organization,  in  1865,  until  he  was  prostrated  by  disease,  in 
1876.  The  almost  unparalleled  success  of  this  institution 
was  due  not  only  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  with  which  its  j 
affairs  were  conducted,  but  to  the  unbounded  confidence  of  I 
the  community  in  its  officers  and  directors.  lie  was  from 
its  incorporation  until  bis  death  president  of  the  Equitable  j 
Insurance  Company  of  Nashville,  an  organization  which  ! 
has  always  stood  deserved!)  high  in  public  estimation. 

Mr.  Berry  was  closely  identified  as  director  with  other 
loading  insurance  and  manufacturing  incorporations;  and 
in  all  these  places  of  trust  he  was  remarkable  no  less  for  j 
the  conscientious  fidelity  and  impartiality  with  which  he 
discharged  every  duty  than  for  the  sound  judgment  of  his  | 
counsels.  He  was  at  one  time  owner  of  large  planting  in-  j 
terests  on  the  Arkansas  liiver,  which  he  managed  with  the 
success  he  attained  in  other  enterprises.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  1810,  Mr.  Berry  was  married  to  Jane  E.  White, 
daughter  of  Geu.  William  White,  a member  of  the  David- 
son County  bar,  ami  a gallant  officer  under  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  in  the  war  of  IS! 2,  and  subsequent  campaigns 
against  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Berry  died  June  15,  1876.  leaving  a widow  and  j 
five  children.  Just  in  all  business  transactions,  modest  and 
gentle  in  demeanor,  refined  in  habits,  cordial  and  affection-  1 


ate  in  all  social  and  domestic  relations,  he  left  to  his  de- 
scendants an  honored  name  and  a spotless  memory. 


JOHN  HARDING. 

John  Harding  was  born  in  1777  at  Gooscland,  Va.,  hut 
spent  Iris  early  life  at  Powhatan,  in  the  same  State,  lie 
came  to  Tennessee  in  1805  with  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  He  was  reared  a fanner  ; his  education  at  school  was 
limited,  Isis  means  small,  as  his  lather’s  property  was  ruined 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  if  poor  in  estate  he  was 
rich  in  health,  in  energy,  industry,  and  good  habits. 

The  family  located  on  Ilarpeth  River,  on  the  estate 
where  Edward  Hicks  now  resides.  After  serving  his  father 
faithfully  on  the  farm,  John  located  on  the  farm  now  known 
as  “ Belle  Meade;"  he  subsequently  had  a home  in  Nash- 
ville,. still  retaining  the  above-named  farm.  In  1838  he 
bought  a plantation  in  Louisiana,  which  he  soon  sold  at  a 
handsome  profit.  In  1840  he  bought  again,  this  time  in 
Arkansas;  which  place,  with  large  additions  to  the  original 
purchase,  he  bequeathed  to  his  grandchildren,  in  I860. 

John  Harding  was  an  early  and  firm  friend  of  the  cause 
cf  education;  on  this  account  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  “ The  Nashville  Female  Academy."  Nut  that 
the  trustees  favored  his  ideas,  for  they  were  mostly  of  re- 
ligious persuasions  differing  from  his,  but  from  a d<  sire  to 
have  the  daughters  of  Tennessee  educated  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner. 

His  sympathies  were  with  the  Christians,  also  known  as 
the  Campbeliites.  His  liberality  towards  the  clergy  of  this 
denomination  was  notorious;  in  fact,  he  could  not  do  too 
much  to  aid  those  of  like  faith  with  himself. 

Mr.  Harding’s  chief  characteristics  were  energy  and  in- 
dustry. It  was  not  the  desire  of  acquiring  rapidly,  hut  a 
desire  always  to  attain  the  best  results,  to  make  the  most 
of  everything. 

1 1 is  Sue  pasturage  he  made  profitable  by  taking  horses 
and  mules  from  Nashville  to  feed,  and  by  supplying  almost 
daily  the  city  or  town  maiket  with  his  choice  hay  ; no  one 
raised  better,  for  which  reason  he  often  had  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  horses  to  pasture. 

Then  his  mill  was  made  profitable,  and  his  excellent  black- 
smith-shop had  an  immense  run  of  business ; from  all  these 
sources,  as  well  as  others,  came  large  revenues,  which  were 
invested  in  farming-lands.  These  added  acres  received  the 
best  of  culture.  His  kind  and  paternal  care  of  his  slaves 
secured  from  them  faithful  services;  he  never  separated  a 
family  of  slaves,  never  bought  and  sold  them  on  specula- 
tion ; the  number  left  bis  son  were  the  increase  of  a small 
number  received  from  his  father  by  inheritance. 

John  Harding  manied  Miss  Susannah  Saute,  who  had 
come  into  Tennessee  from  Virginia  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters  before  him.  The  Shute  family  were  from  Carlisle, 
l’a.,  ami  of  German  origin. 

His  family  consisted  of  six  children,  only  three  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity, — viz...  V iiiiaru  G.,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Joseph  Clay,  of  North  Carolina,  an  1 Amanda,  who  m mi  l 
Frank  MoGavock,  of  Nashville. 
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John  Hardin."  died  at  “ Belle  Meade,”  where  he  had  re-  j 

I 

sided  since  about  I860;  he  was  eighty-seven  years  old  at  j 
the  time  of  his  decease. 

He  is  remembered  throughout  this  country  as  a brave,  i 
honest,  enterprising,  liberal,  and  loyal  man. 


WILLIAM  D.  PHILIPS.* 

William  D.  Philips  was  born  on  the  10th  of  June.  1804, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  June,  1 ST 9,  at  his  farm  and  resi-  j 
deuce,  six  miles  north  of  Nashville,  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn. 

He  was  born,  raised,  lived,  and  died  on  the  well-known  j 
farm  on  which  his  father  lived  and  died, — the  Philips"  ; 
place.  II Is  father,  Joseph  Philips,  was  an  early  settler,  and  j 
emigrated  in  1791,  with  his  wife.  Milbry  Philips,  from  j 
Edgecombe  Co.,  N.  0.,  to  Tennessee.  His  ancestry  for  I 
several  generations,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were  i 
natives  of  Edgecombe  province  under  the  Colonial  govern-  j 
meut. 

Joseph  Philips  served  as  guide  for  the  Continental  ' 
forces,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain. 
Matthew  Philips,  brother  of  Joseph  Philips,  was  colonel  j 
commanding  a regiment  of  troops,  and  died  preceding  the  j 
battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  from  an  overdraught  of  water. 

William  D.  Philips  was  respected  and  esteemed  for  his  | 
solid  and  many  virtues  by  all  who  knew  him.  II is  life  , 
was  wholly  a private  life;  he  never  held  or  sought  office,  j 
hut  gave  his  time,  mind,  and  life  to  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing and  agriculture.  He  inherited  from  his  father  about  j 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  and  several  families  of  slaves,  j 
He  was  not  of  age  when  he  came  into  his  possessions  and  j 
government  and  control  of  his  farm.  His  education  was  as 
good  and  liberal  as  the  times  allowed  ; for  a time  a pupil  of 
the  Ilev.  Thomas  B.  Craighead.  He  was  not  a man  of  j 
letters  or  literary  taste,  but  of  active  life  and  deeds.  II is  ! 
farm  and  its  laborers  were  well  governed  and  conducted ; ho  j 
gave  it  his  care,  skill,  and  judgment,  and  it  was  his  pride  1 
and  pleasure  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

William  I).  Philips  married  early  in  life,  as  soon  as  of 
age,  Susan  P.  Clark,  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Clark,  of  ; 
South  West  Point,  East  Tennessee,  a sister  of  James  P.  | 
Clark,  of  Nashville,  which  led  to  a close,  intimate  friend-  j 
ship  between  these  persons,  which  was  that  of  brothers,  j 
and  lasted  as  long  as  life,  and  continued  to  exist  between  j 
their  families  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Philips,  whose  married  : 
life  was  of  short  duration,  and  died  without  issue. 

In  1828  lie  married  Eliza  Dwyer,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Dwyer,  a merchant  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  a genial  Irish  | 
gentleman,  she  herself  being  a native  of  Ireland,  and  a ; 
type  of  the  most  beautiful  Irish  lady,  cheerful,  warm,  and  i 
cheering  all  brought  within  her  circle,  always  kind,  cordial,  : 
and  gentle.  She  became  a model  farmer’s  wife,  serving  and 
in  person  directing  the  household  and  its  affairs  in-doors. 
All  went  well  under  her  gentle  but  firm  control  ami  man-  j 
agement.  She  was  happy  herself,  and  always  cordial  to 
her  husband’s  relatives, — a large  connection,  and  frequent  i 
visitors. 


" Iiv  John  Trimble. 


William  P.  Philips  was  not  a common,  hut  an  uncommon, 
man  in  his  person  and  character.  He  had  a good  physique,  • 
was  in  stature  six  feet  high,  well  formed,  and  developed  in 
his  person  by  active  life  in  the  open  air.  lie  was  a prac- 
tical man  wholly,  dark  hazel  eyes,  auburn  hair,  impulsive, 
quick  in  his  movements,  and  withal  impulsive  temperament, 
yet  self-controlled  in  a high  degree.  He  went  to  bed  early, 
rose  before  the  sun,  and  regular  in  his  habits,  a very  mod- 
erate eater  at  all  of  his  meals  for  his  active  life  and  habits. 
He  was  very  industrious  and -diligent  in  the  management  of 
his  farm,  and  “all  over  it  his  .foot-tracks  were  to  be  found 
and  the  effects  of  his  eyes  were  to  be  seen.’’  He  was 
always  glad  to  have  his  relatives,  friends,  and  other  persons 
to  visit  him,  and  made  them  welcome  at  an  abundant  old 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina  table  spread  with  the  best. 

He  was  not  an  avaricious  or  ambitious  man,  had  high 
self-respect  and  pride  of  character,  had  plenty,  determined 
always  to  have  plenty  and  to  spare,  and  gave  with  unstinted 
generosity  when  real  charity  was  demanded.  Never  sought 
to  be  popular  in  a popular  sense,  but  placed  a high  value 
on  character  ; had  great  pride  of  character  ; desired  to  pos- 
sess the  good  will  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but 
never  sought  it  directly. 

There  was  not  a trace  of  guile  or  deceit  or  meanness  in 
his  nature  or  character;  in  fact,  he  despised  all  deceit, 
hvpoerisv.  and  sham  so  much  that  probably  it  seut  him  in 
the  other  direction.  It  made  him  seem  abrupt,  harsh,  and 
short  in  his  speech  and  manners.  He  repulsed  in  manner, 
but  always  gave  when  a ease  was  presented.  He  always 
gave,  but  there  was  not  seemingly  grace  in  his  manner; 
perhaps  there  was  an  imperiousness  of  slavery  and  master 
in  his  manner  of  which  he  was  not  conscious,  and  which  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  institution  itself,  and  from  which  no 
large  slave-owner  was  exempt,  not  even  Washington  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  this  manner  outside,  there  was  in 
his  heart  much  real,  genuine,  warm,  kind  feeling  and  hu- 
manity. Many  anecdotes  are  told  to  illustrate  this  kind- 
ness of  his  nature  and  seeming  unkindness  of  manner. 

II is  good  wife  understood  him,  and  his  sterling  qualities 
were  known  to  her.  She  respected  and  loved  him.  and, 
though  different  in  manners,  they  lived  a.  long  life  of  entire 
harmony.  He  knew  his  wife,  and  fully  appreciated  and 
loved  her  gentle,  winning  ways  and  character.  When  she 
died,  as  she  did  some  yearn  before  his  death,  her  death 
brought  home  upon  and  within  him  a deep,  inconsolable 
grief,  which  went  with  him  to  his  grave. 

This  man,  the  product  of  our  times  and  society,  was  at 
the  core  of  him  a sound  man,  a real,  genuine  man,  no  sham 
or  hollow  man  wearing  the  mask  of  goodness  to  cover  up  a 
false  and  selfish  nature. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  16-  1879,  his  mortal  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  family  burial-place  on  his  farm,  and 
he  sleeps  with  his  father,  iris  mother,  and  his  beloved  wile, 
mother  of  his  children,  and  two  children,  on  the  farm  upou 
which  he  was  born,  raised  lived,  and  died,  and  which  he 
loved  so  well.  He  was  the  father  of  seven  children  by  his 
wile  Lliza  Dwvor,  of  whom  two  sous  and  two  daught  is 
survive  him.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Marti. a Martin,  the  !a>t  ■ t 
a In  rye  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  still  lives,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  nine  years,  beloved  by  all  who  know  her. 
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COL.  WILLOUGHBY  WILLIAMS. 

Col.  Willoughby  Williams  is  a North  Carolinian  by  birth, 
having  been  born  near  Snowhill,  in  what  is  now  Greene 
County,  on  the  14th  of  June,  179S.  His  father  was  a 
Welshman  and  was  a major  in  the  Revolution,  surviving 
through  the  war,  and  although  his  widow,  the  mother  of 
Col.  Williams,  afterwards  married  Governor  McMinn,  by 
some  special  legislation  she  drew  a pension  during  her  life. 
She  lived  to  quite  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1S5C.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Col.  James  Glasgow,  who  was  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Col.  Williams  married  Miss  Nancy  D.  Nichols,  the 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  Nichols,  a most  estimable  lady, 
with  whom  he  lived,  using  his  own  words,  “in  the  most 
perfect  love  and  harmony  for  twenty-one  years,  when  she 
died,  causing  such  a shock  to  my  feelings  that  I was  only 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  neither  in  word  nor  deed 
bad  I ever  caused  a tear  to  fall  from  her  eye  or  a pang  to 
cross  her  bosom.”  For  thirty-five  years  be  has  remained 
a widower,  preferring  the  sweet  memories  of  a happy  mar- 
ried life  to  the  risk  of  experimenting  in  sacred  relations. 
From  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  life  has  been  devoted — 
constant,  unceasing  labor — to  the  children  of  his  happy 
marriage.  Of  nine  children  born  six  are  still  living,  to 
wit:  John  II.  Williams,  Mary  Jane  McNairy,  widow  of 
Col.  IL  C.  McNairy,  MeLemore  II.  Williams,  Willoughby 
Williams,  Jr.,  Ellen,  wife  of  Marion  W.  Lewis,  Nancy  D., 
wife  of  C.  A.  Nichcl.  • Robert  N.  Williams  married  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  D.  Morgan,  and  died  leaving  a family 
of  children.  Andrew  J.  was  killed  in  the  late  war.  The 
Other  child  uieu  in  iufaucy. 

The  highest  point  in  the  life  of  our  subject  is  a virtue 
based  on  superior  judgment,  which  has  been  developed  in 
but.  few  characters,  to  wit : that  of  persistently  eschewing 
the  allurements  of  office  and  firmly  resisting  all  attempts 
to  bring  him  into  public  life  to  the  detriment  of  a loving 
and  beloved  family,  and  to  the  substitution  of  petty  annoy- 
ances for  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  a happy  paternal  home. 

When  a young  man  Col.  Williams  was  for  six  years 
sheriff  of  Davidson  County,  and  now  in  his  declining  years 
he  remembers  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  after  going 
out  of  office  he  was  never  in  a single  instance  called  on  to 
explain  one  of  his  many  official  acts. 

At  one  time — about  1S37 — the  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Tennessee  having  resigned,  in  bis  absence  be,  being  at 
the  time  engaged  in  planting  in  Florida,  was  without  bis 
knowledge  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  bank, 
which  was  in  suspension,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
board  of  directors  imperatively  demanded  for  its  restora- 
tion his  superior  and  well-known  financial  skill.  This  he, 
upon  notice,  promptly  declined ; but,  coming  home,  his 
friends.  Governor  Carroll,  George  W.  Campbell,  and  others, 
prevailed  on  him  for  the  safety  of  the  then  comparatively 
new  State  hank  and  for  the  good  of  the  Democratic  party, 
for  which  he  was  always  willing  to  work,  to  accept.  Con- 
tinuing in  this  position  only  until  ho  brought  about  resump- 
tion, ho  resigned  and  resumed  control  of  his  private  affairs. 
Planting 'in  Florida  during  the  Seminole  war  was  so  haz- 
ardous that  lie  broke  up  and  moved  most  of  Ids  slaves  to 


Arkansas,  where  lie  remained  planting  until  the  war  came, 
which  emancipated  bis  slaves.  Having  about  five  hundred 
slaves,  be  removed  them  to  the  Brazos  Bottom,  Texas,  and 
remained  with  them  during  the  war,  and  then  brought 
them  (free  people)  back  to  Arkansas. 

The  end  of  the  war  not  only  brought  the  emancipation 
of  his  slaves,  but  found  him  in  debt,  mostly  as  surety  for 
bis  friends,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Nearly 
all  in  a like  situation  went  into  bankruptcy  ; hut  though 
Dearly  seventy  years  old  he  resolved  to  struggle  through, 
and  now  he  is  entirely  out  of  debt  and  one  of  the. most 
successful  planters  in  Arkansas. 

Still  making  Tennessee  his  home,  as  he  always  lias  done, 
he  spends  about  half  bis  time  ou  bis  plantation  in  Arkansas, 
looking  closely  after  bis  large  planting  interests,  and  by  his 
superior  judgment  is  making  the  raising  of  cotton  profitable 
to  himself  as  well  as  large  numbers  of  bis  former  slaves. 
His  relations  with  them  are  of  a most  friendly  character; 
he  knowing  their  weaknesses  and  they  knowing  las  worth, 
the  rights  of  each  are  never  infracted. 

Col.  Williams’  father  died  when  he  was  only  four  years 
old,  at  a camp  near  Dandridge,  in  East  Tennessee,  when  the 
family  were  moving  from  North  Carolina. 

While  very  young,  Willoughby  went  into  a store  at 
Knoxville,  and  worked  as  a store-boy  on  a salary  sufficient 
to  buy  his  clothes,  and  then  for  a time  at  Abingdon.  Va. 
His  mother  having  stopped  in  Roane  County,  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  first  to  Nash- 
ville, riding  on  horseback  in  company  with  her  to  visit  his 
two  aunts,  Mrs.  Col.  Doneison,  whose  husband  was  the 
brother  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Mrs.  Judge  Robert  Whyte. 
Remaining  for  nearly  a year  that  time,  he  was  much  at  the 
house  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and,  being  a boy  of  quick  percep- 
tion, he  imbibed  many  of  bis  lifetime  ways  from  that  early 
visit  to  the  coming  great  hero.  II is  next  visit  to  Nashville 
was  in  1813,  when  he  witnessed,  and  is  the  only  living  man 
now  who  did  witness,  tiie  fight  between  Jackson  and  the 
Bentons.  Nashville  became  his  home  in  ISIS.  The  con- 
nection between  himself  and  the  Jackson  family  brought 
him,  at  a very  early  day.  into  close  relations  with  the  old 
general,  and  it  can  be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that  ot 
all  the  men  now  living,  none  were  so  close  to  Gen.  Jackson 
for  so  long  a time.  A man  of  the  greatest  prudence,  and 
himself  of  unbounded  popularity,  of  good  address  and 
courtly  manners,  and  firmly  fixed  in  ail  the. principles  of  a 
Democratic  government,  Gen.  Jackson  looked  upon  him 
through  all  his  struggles  as  one  of  his  staunchest  and  most 
reliable  friends. 

The  relations  between  Col.  Williams  and  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, at  the  time  in  the  history  of  that  great  man  when  lie 
resigned  the  office  of  Governor  and  put  Tennessee  s greatest 
secret  under  cover,  of  separating  from  his  wife  without  tell- 
ing the  world  the  cause,  were  of  a most  ultimate  and  con- 
fidential character.  It  was  to  him  that  Gen.  Houston 
perhaps  first  communicated  his  purpose,  and  to  him  were 
intrusted  some  of  the  details  of  this  most  extraordinary 
move ; but  it.  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  San 
Jacinto  that,  so  far  as  Col.  \\  illiams  knows  or  believes,  he 
never,  through  his  long  life,  eommiinieatcd  to  any  living 
person  the  secrets  of  this  domestic  tragedy. 
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Through  a life  now  turning  into  the  eighty-third  year 
Col.  Williams  has  been  a man  of  strict  temperance  and  uni- 
form habits,  never  intoxicated,  and  never  playing  even  a 
game  of  cards  for  amusement.  lie  attributes  his  success  in 
life  in  a great  measure  to  the  advice  given  him  by  his  life- 
time friend  and  adviser,  Gen.  Jackson.  With  him,  next  to 
the  sweet  memory  of  his  wife  and  the  love  of  his  children, 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  most  sacred.  He  is  & liv- 
ing evidence  of  what  lias  become  historic,  to  wit:  that  Gen. 
Jackson's  friends  were  devoted  to  him  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner, exceeding  even  the  devotion  of  Napoleon’s  followers. 

He  has  lately,  with  his  own  hand,  written  up  the  early 
events  of  Davidson  County,  giving  families,  their  marriages 
and  deaths,  together  with  localities,  roads,  and  many  inci- 
dents of  early  life  in  Davidson  County,  which  for  detail  is 
without  a parallel,  coming  from  one  man’s  recollection  of 
old  times. 

Col.  Williams  is  above  medium  size,  remarkably  erect, 
with  a strong  face  full  of  decision  as  well  as  benevolence. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  companionable  of  men,  quick  of 
speech,  accurate  in  thought,  chaste  in  language,  exceedingly 
neat  in  person,  and  in  his  memory  of  past  events  and  people 
he  has  no  peer.  He  is  a living  library  of  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  Tennessee,  of  a public  nature,  since  ISO!). 


ADAM  GILLESPIE  ADAMS. 

Adam  Gillespie  Adams  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, July  12,  1S20.  He  was  one  of  a family  of  twelve 
children,  consisting  of  nine  boys  and  three  girls.  His 
father,  besides  being  a farmer,  was  a blacksmith.  His 
mother’s  maiden  name  was  Jane  Gillespie;  both  sides  of 
the  family  are  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  This  title  means 
that  the  North  of  Ireland  was  largely  settled  by  Scotch  ; 
the  descendants  are  therefore  justly  called  Scotch-Irish. 

His  early  life  was  surrounded  by  the  air  of  piety;  the 
religious  influence  of  h is  mother  is  most  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  a rudimentary  school  near 
home,  Adam  had  town  school  privileges.  He  entered  a 
wholesale  establishment  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
remained  in  this  house  till  he  was  nineteen  years  old, 
when,  with  a younger  brother,  he  emigrated  to  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  he  had  acquired  in  his  seven 
years’  services  with  his  first  employer  a wide  experience  in 
merchandise  and  men.  The  firm  dealt  in  a great  variety  of 
domestic  and  foreign  goods,  and  only  in  a wholesale  way ; 
they  handled  grain,  lumber,  iron,  groceries,  liquors,  and 
tobacco.  But  Adam  had  steadily  carried  out  his  mother’s 
instructions,  and  never  made  habitual  use  of  either  of  the 
two  articles  last  named. 

Landing  in  New  York  in  1339,  Mr.  Adams  undertook 
the  long  journey  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  lie  had  two 
brothers  and  many  relatives  living,  lie  arrived  there  July 
1st,  having  refused  then,  as  he  always  has  since,  to  travel 
on  Sunday. 

He  secured  employment  as  a clerk  with  Eakiu  Bros.,  who, 
while  they  were  in  the  wholesale  line  in  Nashville,  had  two 
retail  stores  in  Sholbyville,  Tenn.,  where  he  spent  over  a 


i 

year.  Returning  to  the  wholesale  house  at  Nashville,  he 
remained  with  them  until  1850,  when,  on  the  death  of  two 
of  the  firm,  he  became  a partner.  , ' , 

II is  Cist  year’s  salary  with  this  firm  Was  one  hundred 
! and  fifty  dollars,  and,  though  it  was  advanced  from  time  to 
! time,  he  saved  a larger  percentage  from  this  small  salary 
j than  from  that  of  any  other  year. 

In  185S  a division  of  the  business  occurred,  and  dir. 
Adams,  taking  the  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing  departments, 
withdrew’,  and  bought  the  old  Eakiri  & Bros,  house,  on  the 
public  square,  and  continued  under  the  firm-name  of  A.  G. 
Adams  & Co. 

i In  1849,  dir.  Adams  made  a trip  to  his  home  in  Ireland. 

; On  his  return  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  remove  his  busi- 
ness to  New  York  City;  but  the  sight  of  the  glorious 
! country  and  the  noble  people  of  Middle  Tennessee,  from 

j which  and  from  whom  he  had  been  so  far  absent,  revived 

j his  admiration,  and  he  resolved  to  live  permanently  in 
i Nashville. 

dir.  Adams  was  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism  at  the  acre 
j of  fifteen  years ; made  a public  profession  of  religion  in 

| the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  lias  always  taken  an  active 

| interest  in  her  welfare. 

In  1842  he  was  one  of  the  first  movers  in  organizing  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  ; he  was  elected  an  elder,  and 
also  superintendent  of  its  Sabbath-school  in  1843,  and  held 
the  office  till  1862. 

In  I860,  on  his  return  from  New  York,  where  he  had 
i resided  during  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  war.  he  was 
! elected  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath-school  and  a ruling 
| cider  io  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ; both  of  these 
j positions  he  has  held  ever  since. 

Resuming  business  after  the  war,  under  the  former  name 

i ° 

! of  A.  G.  Adams  & Co.,  and  continuing  under  that  name 
! till  1876,  when  the  present  firm-style  of  Adams,  Throne  & 
j Co.,  was  announced,  he  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  whole- 
j sale  merchants  on  the  square. 

Mr.  Adams’  whole  sou!  has  been  interested  in  the  cause 
| of  religion.  His  church  and  Sabbath-school  have  been  his 
j chosen  field  of  labor  outside  the  duties  of  his  business  life. 

He  has  held  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  National  Bible 
Society  since  1854  ; also  the  position  of  director  in  the 
j Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1S54,  and  in  that  connection  passed  through  the  trying 
t times  which  all  the  banks  experienced  in  the  civil  war. 

| Mr.  Adams  was  also  a director  in  the  Tennessee  Marine 
: and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  now  closed,  and  lias  lately 
i been  persuaded  to.  take  the  presidency  of  the  Equitable 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
! establishment,  of  the  first  cotton-mill  in  Nashville,  the  ••  Ten- 
I nessce  Manufacturing  Company,”  which  now  is  in  suecess- 
i ful  operation  ; he  was  elected  a member  cf  the  first  board 
j of  directors,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

At  a public  meeting  of  liie  citizens  of  Nashville  to  take 
1 steps  to  celebrate  their  Centennial  (April  24,  1SS0\  Mr. 

1 Adams  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ve- 
| ception,  and  by  virtue  of  this  appointment  was  const  it  mod 
l a member  of  the  board  of  directors  ot  the  Centennial  Com- 
! mission. 

1 Mr.  Adams  has  been  twice  married, — first,  in  1846,  to 
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Susan  Porterfield,  daughter  of  Francis  Porterfield  and  Ma- 
linda  Morgan,  after  whose  death  he  married,  in  1,851,  Mary 
J.  Strickkr,  of  Shoibyville,  Term.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Strieklcr  and  Sarah  Eakin.  By  this  marriage  he  had  eight 
children,— five  sous  and  three  daughters. 

In  the  community  in  which  he  resides  Mr.  A dams  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a public-spirited,  honest,  and  upright 
man;  a man  of  sound  judgment,  courteous  and  elegant 
manners,  kindly  sympathies,  and  strong  religious  tendencies. 


WILLIAM  II.  JACKSON. 

William  IT.  Jackson  was  born  iu  Paris,  Ilenry  Co.,  Term.. 
Oct.  1,  1835.  His  father,  Dr.  A.  Jackson,  and  his  mother. 
Mary  W.  Hurt,  both  natives  of  Virginia,  were  married  in 
1829,  and  removed  to  West  Tennessee  in  1830.  The  only 
surviving  children  of  this  marriage  were  William  H.  and 
Howell  E.  Jackson,  the  latter  now  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  amid  good  and 
wholesome  precepts  in  the  home  circle,  and  sound  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  and  church 

Possessed  of  a sanguine  spirit,  his  fearless  bravery  and 
warm  espousal  of  the  weaker  side  in  boyhood’s  strifes  se- 
cured him  strong  friends  and  ardent  admirers.  Ilia  impet- 
uosity of  spirit  and  love  of  adventure  made  field  sports 
more  attractive  than  the  monotonous  duties  of  the  school, 
and  clearly  foreshadowed  his  manhood. 

While  a member  of  the  senior  class  of  the  West  Ten- 
nessee College  he  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  at  West 
Point,  and  entered  that  institution  in  1852. 

The  discipline  of  the  military  school  was  of  the  greatest 
benefit  i'n  its  influence  ou  the  restless  and  ambitious  spirit, 
and  at  the  same  time  tire  prospects  of  a military  life  opened 
up  broader  fields  and  presented  strong  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. lie  graduated  with  credit  in  the  large  class  of  1856, 
and  after  the  usual  furlough  at  home,  lie  reported  in  the 
full  of  the  same  year  at  the  cavalry  school  of  instruction  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  Col.  Charles  May,  of  Mexican  war  fame. 
One  year  later  he  joined  his  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles, 
U.S.A.,  then  stationed  in  various  parts  of  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  He  remained  in  this  frontier  service  as  second 
lieutenant  under  Col.  W.  W.  Loring  from  1S57  to  the 
spring  of  1SG1.  In  this  connection  full  scope  was  given 
his  love  of  adventure  in  following  Indian  trails  and  the 
exciting  incidents  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  military  service. 
Individuality  was  developed,  self-reliance  constantly  exer- 
cised, perils  encountered,  and  bravery  stimulated. 

For  persistence  in  duty  and  gallantry  in  action  he  was 
frequently  complimented,  not  only  from  regimental  head- 
quarters, but  from  the  headquarters  at  Washington. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was  oper- 
ating- against  the  Apaches  iu  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Staunton, 
New  Mexico. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  that  day,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  cur  young  cavalry  officer  should  take  sides  with 
the  South.  There  resided  his  family,  his  dearest  friends, 


his  childhood  associates.  While  separating  with  regret, 
from  his  companions  in  arms  who  had  with  him  stood  the 
brunt  of  many  an  Indian  onslaught,  or  participated  with 
him  in  the  fierce  attack  on  savage  hordes,  yet  without  hesi- 
tation he  decided  to  go  with  his  native  State  in  the  con- 
flict. His  decision  adds  another  to  the  many  instances 
illustrating  the  controlling  influence  of  the  accident  of  birth. 

In  pursuance  of  his  resolve  to  aid  his  native  State.  Lieut. 
Jackson  tendered  his  resignation,  turned  over  to  the  proper 
officer  of  the  United  States  army  every  cent  of  government 
funds  and  every  description  of  public  property  in  his  pos- 
session, and,  in  company  with  Col.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
made  his  way  into  Texas,  ran  the  blockade  at  Galveston, 
reached  New  Orleans,  sent  in  the  tender  of  his  services 
through  Maj.  Longstreet  to  the  Confederate  government, 
and  was  at  once  commissioned  captain  of  artillery  by  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee. 

After  performing  various  duties  he  was  assigned  at  New 
Madrid  in  18G1  to  the  command  of  a battery  of  light  artil- 
lery. At  the  battle  of  Belmont,  being  unable  to  land  his 
| battery,  Capt.  Jackson,  by  order  of  Gen.  Pillow,  led  an 
! infantry  charge  against  a portion  of  the  United  States 
j troops,  and  -was  wounded  in  the  side  with  a minie-ball, 
| which  he  still  carries, — a striking  reminiscence  of  the  hor- 
| rors  of  war. 

After  recovering  from  what  was  at  the  time  supposed  to 
be  a mortal  wound,  he  was  promoted  to  a colonelcy  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Sixth  Tennessee  and  First 
Mississippi  Cavalry,  then  operating  in  West  Tennessee  and 
M ississippi. 

At  the  taking  of  Holly  Springs,  Col.  Jackson,  for  gallant 
conduct,  was  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  in  command 
of  cavalry  took  part  in  all  the  various  movements  of  Gens. 
Hardee,  Poik,  and  Joe  Johnston,  commanding  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  wing  in  the  memorable  Georgia  campaign. 

Among  other  military  services  was  his  engagement  with 
the  dashing  Kilpatrick  at  Lovejoy’s  Station,  leading  with 
Forrest  the  Confederate  advance  into  Tennessee  and  cover- 
ing the  retreat  of  Hood.  For  this  he  was  recommended 
for  promotion  to  a division,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Forrest’s  old  division,  with  the  Texas  brigade 
added.  With  this  fine  command  he  operated  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  assigned  by  Gen.  Dick  Tay- 
lor on  the  part  of  the  Confederates,  and  Gen.  Dennis  on 
the  f;art  of  the  United  States  army,  as  commissioner  for 
j the  parole  of  troops  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  and  Columbus, 
Miss. 

To  delineate  fully  the  part  Gen.  Jackson  played  in  the 
civil  war  is  not  our  purpose;  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  be- 
fore the  reader  so  voluminous  a history  as  would  be  requi- 
site to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  II is  characteristics  are 
what  we  seek  ; these  stamp  him  as  a man  of  high  typo. 

lie  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  South  from  a sense  of 
imperative  duty,  tie  gave  to  the  cause  unque.-tiom  d 
ability.  His  courage  was  spontaneous  and  impetuous  1 1 is 
training  and  experience  gave  him  coolness  and  sound  ’aug- 
ment. He  was  chivalrous  to  his  foes,  and  disposed  always 
to  conduct  war  upon  the  principles  of  civilized  usage,  with 
as  little  of  severity  and  harshness  as  its  barbarous  nature  per- 
mitted. 
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AFTER  THE  WAR. 

The  war  closed,  and,  with  (.lie  same  resolute  purpose  that, 
had  always  actuated  his  life,  Gen.  Jackson  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Taking  charge  of  his  father’s  planting  interest, 
he  managed  two  farms,  organizing  a mixed  force  of  white 
and  colored  labor,  superintending  their  work  with  judgment, 
arul  securing  profitable  results. 

He  engaged  in  agriculture  with  all  his  characteristic  en- 
ergy of  purpose;  bringing  to  bear  a quick  and  observant 
mind,  he  lias  gained  a distinction  in  his  new  field  of  labor 
not  inferior  to  the  fame  which  lie  earned  for  himself  iu  the 
profession  of  arms. 

For  three  or  four  years  he  thus  superintended  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  West  Tennessee. 

In  December,  1SGS,  he  married  bliss  Selene  Harding, 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Harding,  of  Belle  Meade, 
near  Nashville,  Term.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  agricul- 
turists and  stock-raisers  of  the  South.  For  this  happy 
change  of  his  life,  habits,  and  tastes  ho  is  indebted  to  the 
lost  cause,  to  his  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  his  marriage,  and  subsequent  intimate  associa- 
tion with  liis  father-in-law,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
successful  farmers  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  Jackson’s  pre-eminent  qualifications  in  his  now 
chosen  field  of  labor  have  been  so  appreciated  that  lie  has 
already  filled  the  offices  of  president  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Congress,  president  of  the  Farmers’  Association  of 
Tennessee,  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  the 
State,  and  president  of  the  executive  board  of  the. “Rural 
Sun  Publishing  Company,”  a weekly  journal  devoted  to 
Southern  agriculture,  also  Master  of  the  Heart  of  Oak 
Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  Nashville. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  for  the  State  was  issued 
that  comprehensive  and  highly- valued  work  entitled  “The 
Resources  of  Tennessee.” 

An  uncommon  feature  in  connection  with  the  issue  of 
this  work  should  be  recorded.  As  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
State  for  the  disbursement  ef  all  requisite  expenses  in  the 
publication  of  this  work,  Gen.  Jackson  delivered  to  the 
State  the  cheapest  piece  of  priuting  for  a public  document 
it  has  ever  received,  and  he  actually  returned  to  its  treas- 
ury jfn  unexpended  sum  of  over  six  thousand  dollars.  For 
this  and  other  services  to  the  State  and  county  he  has 
never  received  oue  cent  of  compensation,  for  he  never 
would  accept  it. 

Gen.  Jackson’s  children  are  three  in  number,— viz.,  Eu- 
nice, now  nine  years  old  ; William  Harding,  now  five  years 
oid  ; aud  Selene  Harding,  three  years  of  age. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Jackson  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  men  in  the  South  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate 
t.he  profession  of  agriculture,  and  to  unite  the  North  and 
the  South  as  one  fraternity,  in  order  that  the  workers  in  the 
soil  might  realize  their  full  value  as  a great  factor  in  the 
scale  of  national  importance  aud  power. 

In  politics  ho  is  a Democrat,  taking  interest  in  county, 
State,  and  national  a flairs,  but  lias  wisely  concluded  not  to 
enter  the  political  field,  regarding  it  as  equally  as  disturbing 
and  unsettling  as  the  military  life,  and  the  fruits  in  old  age 
as  unsatisfactory  in  the  one  life  as  in  the  other. 


NATHAN  ADAMS. 

Nathan  Adams,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  although  not 
a native  of  Davidson  Co.,  Tcnn.,  came  here  at  so  early  an 
age  that  he  may  be  said  to  he  identified  with  the  county 
and  State  as  truly  as  many  of  those  who  were  born  here. 
A native  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Strabane,  Ireland,  Na- 
than Adams  was  brought  by  his  parents,  in  1814,  at  the 
age  of  four  years,  to  America,  landing  at  New  i ink,  where 
his  father  had  already  a brother  settled  and  prospering  in 
business  ; we  allude  to  the  lamented  and  universally  re- 
spected John  Adams,  who  had  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1794,  and  who  for  twenty-eight  years  held  the  honor- 
able position  of  president  of  the  Fulton  Bank  of  New  York 
Citv,  and  for  even  longer  periods  the  responsible  posts  of 
treasurer  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  of  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

The  parents  of  Nathan  Adams  proceeded  at  once  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  less  than  three  years,  the  father 
died,  leaving  his  widow  with  a large  family  of  three  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  one  of  the  latter  having  married  and 
removed  to  Nashville,  Teun.,  with,  her  husband,  our  former 
well-known  citizen,  George  Crockett,  Sr. 

Soon  the  widow  resolved  to  follow  this  married  daughter, 
aud  during  the  year  1817  the  whole  family  were  settled  iu 
Nashville,  Nathan,  then  seven  years  old.  being  the  youngest 
child.  Few  of  the  old  citizens  of  Nashville  will  fail  to  re- 
member the  gentle.  loving  mother  of  this  numerous  family, 
and  her  unremitting  labors  in  rearing  and  educating  them. 
Her  uniform  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  her  quiet,  unob- 
trusive piety  insured  her  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  our  noble  President.  An- 
drew Jackson  himself,  never  ’caving  his  home  Hr  V,  ashmg- 
ton  City  without  calling  to  say  “ Good-by"  to  Mrs.  Adams. 
With  such  a mother,  young  Nathan  was  sure  to  have  care- 
ful training;  and,  after  receiving  a good  English  education, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  it  was  thought  best  that  he  should 
“go  West”  to  seek  his  fortune,  lie  set  out,  therefore,  and 
located,  in  1S29,  in  Covington,  Tcnn.,  where  lie  was  en- 
gaged for  three  years  in  mercantile  business.  During  his 
residence  there  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  re  c 
Bible  society  organized  in  that  section  of  country.  From 
Covington,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Vi  esley,  Tcnn.,  where, 
in  1833,  he  married  Grace  Arlington  Stanton,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  B.  Stanton  ; and  iu  1835,  relinquishing  bus- 
iness, he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which 
he  adhered  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  in 
November,  1877. 

In  18(59,  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  president  of  the  Mnu- 
i phis  aud  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  continued  in  t!  at 
position  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Louisville  and 
N ishville  Railroad  Company.  In  1.873  he  was  appoint  i 
by  Governor  John  C.  Brown  commissioner  from  the  State 
j of  Tennessee  to  Vienna,  and  also  by  the  Chamber  of  C<  m - 
meree  of  Memphis,  T un.,  as  its  representative  at  the  '..me 
exposition.  Mr.  Adams  was  also  a|  pointed  by  Governor  i’  r- 
, ter  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Tennessee  to  represent  the 
1 State  at  the  Geographical  Congress  and  S\  udicate  i f Tr.i  i : 
J at  Paris,  France,  in  1875;  and  again  to  represent  Tonr.es- 
i see  at  the  International  Industrial  Exhibitiou  in  Paris  iu 
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1S7S.  After  spending  part  of  five  years  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Adams,  after  an 
absence  of  fifty  years,  has  now  returned  to  tire  home  of  ins 
youth  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  is  some- 
thing touching  in  the  return  of  such  a man  to  the  scene 
of  his  boyhood  days,  and  it  argues  well  for  the  attractive- 
ness of  our  little  City  of  Rocks,”  implanted  as  it  is  in 
the  very  garden-spot-  of  our  own  loved  Tennessee. 

We  must  not  omit  to  touch  upon  the  religious  record  of 
Mr.  Adams,  so  well  begun  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one 
as  the  vice-president  of  a Bible  society.  Becoming  a mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  1842,  he  was  ordained  an  elder  the 
same  year  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Emmaus,  Hay- 
wood Co.,  Tenn.,  of  which  church  he  continued  an  elder 
until  its  removal  to  Stanton,  Teuu.  There,  in  tills  village 
named  for  Ills  wife’s  father,  Mr.  Adams  contributed  be- 
tween four  thousand  and  five  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a 
Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  was  a ruling  elder 
until  his  recent  removal  to  Nashville.  This  generous  act 
of  Mr.  Adams  is  but  one  of  many  that  might  be  selected 
to  show  the  munificent,  liberal  spirit  of  our  esteemed  fel- 
low-citizen. That  little  village  church,  as  well  as  the 
magnificent  Stanton  Block,  erected  as  a memorial  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife’s  father,  J.  B.  Stanton,  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  by  Mr.  Adams,  are  living  monuments  of  his  desire 
to  benefit  his  fellow-men  and  of  his  enterprising  public 
spirit.  IT  is  many  relatives  and  friends  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  one  of  those  with  whom  ;t  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,”  and  the  numerous  instances  in 
which,  for  years  past,  he  has  caused  “ the  widow’s  heart  to 
sing  fur  joy,”  and  has  “ delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and 
him  that  had  none  to  help,”  will  surely  bring  upon  him  the 
blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish”  here,  and  an 
unfading  crown  of  glory  hereafter.  May  he  long  remain 
with  us ! 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  PHILLIPS. 

Capt.  William  Phillips,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  highly- 
respected  citizens  of  the  county,  and  long  a successful  mer- 
chant of  Nashville,  died  at  his  residence,  a few  miles  north 
of  the  city,  Feb.  17,  1880,  of  pneumonia,  after  an  illness 
of  about  four  days.  Capt.  Phillips  was  born  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Ohio  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  went 
raau fully  to  work  at  tha  first  employment  that  offered, — as 
deck-hand  on  a steamboat.  It  thus  happened  that  he  first 
came  to  Nashville.  As  an  illustration  of  his  pluck  and 
energy  at  this  time  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  one  occa- 
sion !)c  walked  all  the  way  from  this  city  to  Smithland  to 
reach  a boat  with  which  he  had  engaged.  II is  rapid  pro-  i 
motion  afterwards  was  due  to  his  sterling  qualities.  He  j 
successfully  filled  every  position  on  a steamboat,  from  deck- 
hand up  to  captain,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable and  successful  of  Western  navigators.  He  first  em- 
barked in  mercantile  business  in  this  city  with  Mr.  Henry 
Hart,  under  the  firm -name  of  Phillips  re  Hart,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  public  square.  He  subsequently  formed  a 
partnership  with  Mr.  L.  II.  Lanier,  and  the  firm  of  Lanier 
& Phillips  was  continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  up  to  the  : 


The  same  firm  in  1865  and 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  for 
ishvilh'  and 
Terrass,  which 
He  then  engaged  in  the  business 
g with  bis  brother-in-law,  Andrew  Hooper, 
and  the  late  Capt.  Len  Hooper,  which  business  was  con- 
tinued for  about  three  years.  In  1372  he  formed  a partner- 
ship with  his  son,  Mr.  C.  II.  Phillips,  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Jackson,  under  the  firm-name  of  Phillips,  Jackson  & Co., 
which  firm  still  exists.  Capt.  Phillips  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  died 
at  the  old  homestead,  where  he  had  resided  for  many  years, 
on  the  Dickerson  turnpike,  a few  miles  north  of  the  city, 
lie  leaves  a wife,  whom  he  married  April  15,  1846,  and 
seven  children,  as  follows  : two  sons,  C.  H.  and  W.  K. 
Phillips,  and  five  daughters, — Mrs.  Mary  Bang,  wife  of  W. 
F.  Bang,  Jr.;  Mrs.  Ella  Connell,  wife  of  A.  P.  Connell  ; 
Mrs.  Bettic  Connell,  wife  of  Walter  Connell ; and  two  un- 
married daughters,  Laura  and  Mattie  Phillips,  the  youngest 
aged  six  years. 

In  his  death  Nashville  has  lost  one  of  her  best  citizens, 
and  one  whose  past  life  can  be  held  up  to  the  young  as  an 
example  of  what  is  in  store  for  those  who  follow  the  course 
he  pursued.  He  won  the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
come  in  contact,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  those  who 
confided  in  him.  After  life’s  tempestuous  voyage,  let  us 
hope  he  has  found  a haven  of  rest. 

As  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Capt.  Phillips, 
the  Merchants’  Exchange  at  a meeting  held  Feb.  1 7, 1830, 
adopted  the  following: 

“ W/u'reaSj  We  have  received  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Capt.  Phillips,  which  occurred  at  his  residence 
near  this  city  at  six  o’clock  this  morning,  and 

“ Whereas,  For  fifty  years  Capt.  Phillips  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  business  interests  of  our  city,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly-esteemed  merchants  of  the  city, — eventually  a self- 
made  man, — commencing  life  under  serious  and,  to  some, 
insurmountable  difficulties,  he  rose  through  the  power  of 
native  intellect  and  industrious  application  to  an  honored 
position  in  life  to  which  few  men  attain.  As  a iuan,  he 
was  modest  and  retiring;  as  a citizen,  public-spirited  and 
charitable;  as  a merchant,  honest  and  just  in  all  his  deal- 
ings; as  a friend,  unyielding  in  his  attachment  ; as  a hus- 
band and  father,  devoted  and  true.  He  fully  exemplified 
throughout  his  entire  life  that  he  was,  indeed,  an  honest 
man.  He  recognized  his  responsibility  to  God.  and  was  a 
faithful  and  devout  .Christian. 

“ RcxjIceJ,  That  in  the  death  of  Capt.  Phillips  this  Ex- 
change has  last  one  of  its  most  valued  and  highly -esteemed 
members. 

“ Jirsoh-etl.  That  we  extend  ou_  condolence  to  his  family 
in  this  sad  hour  of  their  affliction. 

“ d.  That  we  do  attend  his  funeral,  and  that  the 

merchants  on  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  may 
pass  be  requested  to  close  their  doors. 

li  Rr>ol,  r,l  That  a copy  of  these  proceedings  he  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Exchange,  a copy  presented  to  his 
family,  and  lurni-hed  the  city  papers  for  publication.” 
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breaking  out  of  the  late  war. 

1866  continued  the  business  in 
about  a year.  In  1867  lie  returned  to 
formed  a partnership  with  Mr.  John  W. 
continued  for  two  years, 
of  pork -pack  i 
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GEN.  WILLIAM  G.  HARDING. 

I 

Gen.  William  G.  Harding  was  born  Sept  15,  1808,  in  a 
log  cabin  now  standing  at  “ Belle  Meade,”  near  Nashville,  \ 
at  that  time  the  home  of  his  parents,  who  were  John  Hard-  j 
ing  and  his  wife,  Susannah  Shute. 

Mr.  Harding’s  family  trace  their  lineage  to  Martin  Hard- 
ing, the  Huguenot.  The  Shute  family  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee  previous  to  1798,  and  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State. 

The  characteristics  of  Gen.  Harding’s  youth  were  en- 
ergy, courage,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  truth.'  His  edu- 
cation in  the  primary  branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  j 
arithmetic  was  acquired  in  such  schools  as  the  neighbor-  j 
hood  afforded  at  that  time,  his  schooling  interrupted  by  ! 
work  on  the  farm  (his  father  believing  that  a valuable  part 
of  education. was  to  teach  a boy  how  to  work.) 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  ho  entered  the  Nashville  j 
University,  of  which  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley  was  president.  ! 
His  associates  were  not  of  a studious  bent,  clever  but  ! 
wild  boys.  Their  bad  influence  was  recognized  by  young  j 
Harding,  and,  with  a decision  of  character  uncommon  for  j 
his  years,  he  communicated  to  his  father  his  conviction  that  ! 
the  only  practical  course  for  him  was  to  seek  another  school.  I 
His  father  advised  him  to  return  to  his  class  and  resist  the  \ 
influences  about  him  ; but  said  young  Harding,  “Theseboys  | 
are  my  friends;  I will  not  offend  them  ; my  only  way  is  to  j 
leave  the  school  and  seek  another.”  Receiving  permission  j 
to  make  his  own  selection,  he  set  out  from  "home  at  the  age  | 
of  sixteen,  and  examined  for  himself  how  discipline  was  j 
maintained  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Harvard  College,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  lie  also  visited  Middletown,  Conn., 
where  “ The  American  Literary  and  Scientific  Academy,” 
taught  by  that  highly  accomplished  military  man  and  ripe 
scholar,  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  formerly  superintendent  of 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  wTas  located. 

Carefully  examining  the  routine  and  curriculum,  and 
being  highly  pleased  with  its  management,  he  entered 
the  latter  school,  a total  stranger  to  professors  and  stu- 
dents; keeping  himself  aloof  from  his  associates,  he  formed 
no  intimate  relations  before  he  had  ample  opportuni- 
ties to  become  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  his 
fellows. 

He  graduated  in  1S29.  His  course  was  marked  by 
studious  ways  and  high  military  habits  and  bearing,  hold- 
ing every  office  in  his  company  from  corporal  to  captain, 
lie  was  also  inspector  of  the  corps  of  cadets,  the  highest  | 
military  ofhee  of  the  institution. 

The  school  embraced  among  its  students  while  young  ! 
Haruing  was  in  attendance  such  distinguished  gentlemen  as 
Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York  ; Harry  Seymour,  of  Con- 
necticut; Iturbide,  of  Mexico  ; Col.  M,  H.  Sanford,  of  New 
York,  now  the  proprietor  of  the  justly  celebrated  breeding 
farm  “North  Elkhorn,”  Kentucky;  ex-Goveruor  Huge,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  many  others  equally  distinguished  in 
the  civil  offices  of  the  country. 

The  only  certificate  of  graduation  ever  gi'-en  in  Capt. 
Partridges  own  handwriting  was  given  to  young  Ilarding. 
The  certificate  closes  with  the  following  words: 

“ l hereby  recommend  William  G.  Ilarding.  a graduate  ‘ 


of  this  institution,  as  a scholar,  a gentleman,  and  a soldier, 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern.” 

A strong  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between  Capt. 
Partridge  and  young  Harding.  On  leaving  his  Alum  Mater 
he  persuaded  his  instructor  to  accompany  him  to  his  home 
in  Tennessee.  While  here  they  both  visited  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  whom  they  found  a congenial  spirit,  since  both 
Partridge  and  Harding  were  possessed  of  many  of  the  traits 
of  character  that  distinguished  the  old  hero. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1829,  Mr.  Harding  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  Selene  McNairy  (daughter  of  Nathaniel 
McNairy,  and  his  wife,  nee  Catharine  Hobson)-,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  By  this  marriage  he  has  one  son  living, — viz., 
John  Harding.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  in  a log 
cabin  on  what  is  known  as  the  “Stone’s  River  Farm,” 
where  he  lived  a plain,  retired,  and  economical  life,  engaged 
in  cotton-growing.  He  was  the  first  in  this  section  to  ship 
hay  to  New  Orleans  and  corn  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  rail. 
His  wife  died  in  1837,  and  in  1S39  his  father  turned  over 
to1  him  the  “Belle  Meade  Estate,”  then  comprising  about 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty- five  slaves  of  all  ages.  He  has  here  resided  to  the 
present  time,  constantly  giving  his  personal  attention  to  his 
plantation,  and  adding  adjoining  acres  to  the  estate  to  make 
room  for  the  increase  of  his  negroes.  He  was  opposed,  as 
his  father  before  him  had  been,  to  purchasing  slaves.  He 
was  also  opposed  to  trusting  Iris  slaves  under  the  charge  of 
an  overseer ; consequently  he  would  never  invest  in  a cotton 
or  sugar  plantation,  but  kept  his  slaves  around  him.  lie 
was  in  this  course  declining  what  was  regarded  as  the  more 
profitable  method  of  working  slave  labor,  but  preferring 
what  he  considered  as  the  more  humane.  Rather  than  mor- 
tify his  negroes  and  separate  their  families,  he  enlarged  his 
plantation  and  kept  them  under  his  own  supervision. 

During  the  civil  war  his  slaves  remained  faithful  to  him. 
and  a goodly  number  of  them  remain  with  him  at  the 
present  time.  He  cares  for  them  in  sickness  and  in  health 
as  formerly ; they  arc  a contented,  happy  sot,  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  fat,  sleek,  and  merry. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1S40,  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Miss  Elizabeth  McGavoek  (daughter  of  Randal  McGavock 
and  his  wife,  nee  Sarah  Rogers,  of  Franklin,  Tenn.).  By 
this  marriage  he  has  left  two  daughters, — Selene,  the  eldest, 
the  wife  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  present  assistant  of 
Gen.  Harding  in  the  management  of  “ Belle  Meade,”  and 
Mary  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Judge  Howell  E.  Jackson 
(brother  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson),  and  a lawyer  of  emi- 
nence, residing  in  Jackson,  West  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Ilarding 
died  Aug.  9,  1807. 

Gen.  Harding  has  been  a loading  agriculturist  ami  stock- 
breeder in  his  State.  He  has  taken  great  interest  in  atu.rs 
of  State  and  the  general  government.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  Jacksonian  type.  He  was  the  first  per-.m 
to  suggest  to  Dr.  Overton  the  necessity  for  the  construe;  n 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  lab.  red 
with  him  several  days  before  be  could  exact  a promise  1 iu 
that  gentleman  to  agitate  the  subject.  Dr.  Overton  pre 
nuunced  Gen.  Harding  wild  and  visionary  when  *>o  tir-t 
broached  the  matter. 

Gen.  Ilarding  has  been  a reader  all  l'ls  life  and  an  ad- 
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vanced  agriculturist,  keeping  pace  with  the  times  in  the  use 
cf  improved  farming  implements  and  machinery,  and  ospe-  | 
daily  the  improvement  of  the  blooded  horse.  In  this  con-  j 
nection  it  will  be  interesting  to  insert  his  essay  on  “ The 
Blood  Horse,"  real  before  the  Davidson  County  Farmers’ 
Club : 

THE  BLOOD  IIORSE. 

“Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Members  of  the 
Davidson  County  Farmers’  Club, — At  our  last  meet- 
ing I addressed  to  the  Farmers’  Club  some  desultory  re- 
marks on  the  relative  value  of  the  various  breeds  of  domestic 
animals,  the  horse  included,  when  you  had  a right,  as  per 
request  of  the  club,  to  expect  an  essay  on  the  blood  horse. 

I will  now  proceed  to  comply  with  your  just  expectations. 
Among  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  domestic  animals  | 
■which  a benevolent  Providence  has  created  for  tire  use  of  j 
man,  the  blood  horse  stands  pre-eminent,  without  a compeer 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  beauty  he  is  without  a rival, — 
a coat  as  line  as  the  finest  satin  ; his  eye,  in  repose,  as  mild  j 
and  gentle  as  the  lamb  ; under  excitement  as  bright  as  the  ! 
eagle  and  as  bold  as  the  lion,  denoting  the  energy  of  his 
nature;  his  skin  as  thin  and  elastic  as  the  fawn  ; his  form 
as  perfect  and  well  placed  as  beautifully  defined  muscles 
can  make  it.  This  is  his  exterior,  or  that  which  is  visible 
to  the  human  eye;  but  there  is  an  interior  or  invisible  ! 
structure  which  contributes  more  perhaps  to  his  powers  j 
than  even  his  perfect  exterior  formation.  II is  large  heart  j 
and  capacious  lungs  give  him  the  wind  of  the  high-bred  j 
hound;  his  large  blood-vessels  and  soft,  thin  skiu  enable  | 
him  to  throw  off  the  excess  of  heat  that  must  be  gen-  ! 
crated  by  great  and  rapid  exertion,  especially  in  a heated 
atmosphere;  his  muscles  firm  and  beautifully  defined  with 
hone  of  ivory  texture, — all  combine  to  give  him  strength.  | 
endurance,  action,  and  beauty  far  exceeding  all  of  the  equine 
race. 

“The  uninstructed  in  horseology  may  inquire,  How  do  j 
you  know  of  this  internal  and  invisible  structure  ? The  j 
veterinary  will  answer,  By  dissection  of  blood  horses  wo  | 
find  universally  large  heart,  capacious  blood-vessels,  thin  ! 
skiu,  and  ivory-like  bone,  possessing  solidity  and  consequently 
strength  far  superior  to  coarse  breeds.  Therefore,  when 
wo  know  the  pedigree  is  pure  we  aiso  know  that  tiffs  per-  I 
feet  internal  structure  exists.  The  uninitiated  may  also  ! 
ask,  \\  hat  do  you  mean  by  a thoroughbred  or  blood  horse  V 
I mean  the  horse  which  traces  back,  with  certainty,  through 
a long  line  of  distinguished  ancestry  to  the  beautiful  and 
game  little  creatures  which  were  imported  into  England 
from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  How  they  came  there,  or  by  what  means  | 
they  had  been  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection  they  \ 
possessed  at  that  early  period,  I am  not  able  to  answer,  j 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  best  talent  of  intelligent 
breeders  lias  been  zealously  and  energetically  employed  ' 
throughout  the  world,  aided  too  by  all  the  leading  govern- 
ments (except  our  own)  to  develop  and  improve  this  noble  \ 
animal.  They  have  not  failed.  By  attention  to  his  com-  j 
fort,  with  a liberal  supply  of  proper  food  from  infancy  to  j 
maturity,  his  size  has  been  enlarged,  consequently  his 
strength  and  speed  increased;  though  beautiful  when 
brought  from  his  native  desert,  he  is  now  magnificent,  i 


He  has  been  made  »o  nearly  perfect  that  breeders  of  the 
present  period  are  puzzled  to  know  what  further  imnro ce- 
ment can  be  anticipated.  He  is  now  as  large  perhaps  as 
desirable,  for  all  the  wants  of  man,  as  beautiful  as  imagina- 
tion can  picture,  as  fleet  as  the  wind, — uuder  proper  teaching 
and  kind  handling  as  docile  as  the  lamb  and  a giant  in 
strength  ; the  kind  treatment  should  commence  when  the 
animal  is  a day  old. 

“To  form  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  blood 
horse,  we  will  suppose  his  weight  to  he  nine  hundred 
pounds,  this  being  about  the  weight  of  race-horses.  By 
the  strength  of  his  muscle  he  carries  this  weight  together 
with  his  rider,  one  hundred  pounds  more,  making  one 
thousand  pounds,  not  on  a down  grade,  but  on  a horizontal 
line,  a mile  in  one  miuute  and  forty-three  seconds,  almost 
equaling  the  power  of  steam.  Of  all  animated  nature  the 
feathered  tribe  alone  can  equal  his  speed.  If  we  imagine 
a feathered  monster  of  equal  weight.  I doubt  much  whether 
he  could  surpass  him  in  his  flight.  Persons  not  versed  in 
horseology  Lave  of  course  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  his 
history,  or  of  all  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  in  its  prepa 
ration,  or  of  the  perfect  reliability  of  the  record;  no  human 
history  equals  it  in  point  of  accuracy  nor  human  pedigree 
in  point  of  purity  of  blood.  His  genealogy  is  traced, 
through  many  generations,  back  to  his  Eastern  origin 
without  a shadow  of  doubt ; spurious  pedigrees,  though 
sometimes  attempted,  are  easily  detected  by  the  experi- 
enced pedigreeist.  Though  the  blood  horse  is  more  beau- 
tiful and  possesses  more  strength  (according  to  weight ,, 
more'  speed  and  durability,  than  any  of  t lie  equine  race, 
and  is,  therefore,  justly  admired  by  ail  men,  but  by  the 
uninformed  only  as  a beautiful  creature,  many  of  whom 
imagine  he  is  bred  for  a race  alone  and  is  fit  for  nothing 
else,  has  no  other  value  than  occasionally  to  contribute  to 

an  egregious  error;  the  race-course  is  only  the  school  to 
educate  and  prepare  him  to  exhibit  his  wonderful  powers 
in  competition  with  the  best  of  the  royal  family, — a field  the 
plebeian  dare  not  enter,  no  seiub  ever  having  won  a prize 
with  thoroughbred  competitors.  Ten  drops  of  plebeian 
blood  in  one  thousand  would  endanger  his  success.  The 
race-course  is,  therefore,  a necessity,  for  through  its  instru- 
mentality the  blood  horse  has  been  brought  to  his  present 
high  degree  of  perfection.  Human  judgment  is  often  in 
error,  but  on  no  subject  more  frequently  than  in  the  opin- 
ions we  form  of  the  relative  power  and  value  of  tiie  horse. 
It  is  as  easy  to  judge  the  powers  and  qualities  of  man  by 
the  eye,  and  all  will  admit  the  fallibility  of  such  judgment. 
No,  my  friends,  we  can  only  judge  correctly  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth  of  our  great  men  when  wc  view 
them  on  the  world's  stage  in  competition  with  distinguished 
competitors.  Without  a theatre  the  world  could  never 
have  known  those  distinguished  delineators  of  human  char- 
acter whose  names  uow  fill  many  au  honored  page  in  human 
history.  Without  a race-course  the  world  would  never 
have  known  of  the  great  powers  of  Lexington,  the  horse 
that  has  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  his  race 
than  any  predecessor  I aiu  aware  of  the  prejudices  exist- 
ing against  the  race-course  by  religionists,  generally  <ut 
account  of  irs  immoral  tendency;  that  these  prejudices  are 
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not  altogether  groundless,  I admit,  but  that  the  immoral- 
ities of  a well-regulated  race  course  are  greatly  magnified 
by  those  who  know  the  least  of  their  operations.  I am  per- 
fectly satisfied  ; that  it  may  be  still  further  improved  and 
all  objectionable  features  removed,  I earnestly  desire.  For 
near  forty  years  I have  been  a breeder  of  the  blood  horse, 
and  an  active  participator  in  his  education  and  development, 
and  can  affirm  that  vice  and  immorality  do  not  necessarily 
attach  to  raising,  and  while,  as  before  remarked,  the  race- 
course is  a necessity,  for  without  it  the  breeder  could  not 
know  the  superior  horses  and  the  best  strains  to  propagate, 
and  without  this  knowledge  his  improvement  would  cease 
and  deterioration  beuin. 

“ Here  the  question  arises  whether  we  will  permit  this 
noble  and  most  useful  creature,  which  has  been  brought  to 
Ills  present  degree  of  perfection  by  the  efforts  of  breeders 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  and  by  the  expenditure  of 
as  many  millions  of  money,  to  retrograde  into  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  brute  he  is  represented  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Arab,  or  go  on  to  improve  and  develop  still 
higher  and  more  useful  qualities.  For  one,  I advocate  bis 
preservation,  and  at  the  same  time  call  upon  the  moralist  to 
unite  with  me  in  the  effort  to  remove  all  objectionable  fea- 
tures that  may  attach  to  the  institution  so  necessary  to  his 
development.  Beauty,  speed,  action,  durability,  and  the 
many  admirable  qualities  I claim  for  this  magnificent  animal 
do  not  constitute  his  chief — nay,  uor  his  greatest — value. 
His  mission  is  to  improve  his  race.  The  pure  and  unadul- 
terated blood  which  flows  in  his  veins  improves  and  gives 
additional  value  to  all  the  horse  family.  To  the  children's 
pony  it  imparts  more  action,  sprightliness,  and  beauty;  to 
the  saddle-horse  more  action,  durability,  and  style;  to  the 
tiotter,  a class  of  animals  at  present  so  highly  prized,  and 
for  which  such  fabulous  prices  are  paid,  blood  is  indispen- 
sable, for  without  it,  with  ail  his  great  strength,  when 
pressed,  his  muscles  will  tire  and  grow  weak  for  want  of 
breath, — the  natural  result,  not  of  his  exterior  formation, 
but  of  his  defective  interna!  organization. 

“ Great  speed  and  durability  are  not  attained  without  the 
judicious  infusion  of  blood;  a thorough  scrub  is  incapable 
of  either  speed  or  endurance.  Never  did  blood  tell  with 
more  effect  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war. 
when  the  successes  of  the  Southern  cavalry  proved  more 
than  equal  to  the  North,  two  to  one.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  the  well-bred  horses  of  the  South 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Northern  cavalry,  this  supe- 
riority failed  to  appear.  A dash  of  blood  is  indispensable 
to  the  war-horse,  giving  not  only  action  and  durability,  but 
courage  and  boldness,  which  it  is  said  is  in  some  degree 
imparted  to  the  rider,  hence  the  enlightened  governments 
of  Europe  encourage  the  production  of  blood  horses  with 
aid  from  the  national  treasury, — a wise  policy,  that  should 
be  imitated  by  this  great  and  rapidly-increasing  govern- 
ment. No  people  on  earth  make  so  much  use  of  the  horse 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  especially  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  portion.  Here  some  of  my  hearers  may 
ask  the,  question  whether,  with  all  the  perfection  you 
claim  for  the  blood  horse,  you  esteem  him  the  horse  of  ail 
work  ? I answer,  no — emphatically  no.  No  suc-h  horse 
or  breed  exists  on  earth.  The  horse  is  now  au  inhabitant 


j of  all  countries,  of  nearly  every  dime,  from  the  torrid  to 
| the  frigid  zone,  used  by  ail  people  (civilized)  under  varied 
; and  totally  different  circumstances  and  for  a thousand 
j different  purposes.  Of  course  uo  single  animal  or  breed 
can  be  best  adapted  to  all  these  various  circumstances  and 
conditions.  The  children’s  potty  and  the  slow  and  easy 
pacer  for  the  old  man  would  ill  suit  the  dashing  cavalry- 
man, or  the  rapid  riding  of  young  men.  Again,  the  thin 
hair  and  delicate  skin  of  the  blood  horse  unfit  him  for  use 
in  extreme  northern  regions, — as  much  so  as  the  long  and 
| shaggy  hair  of  the  moose  or  reindeer  disqualify  or  unfit 
j them  for  dwellers  in  southern  climates. 

“ No,  my  friends ; a benevolent  Providence  has  made  for 
the  use  of  man  a great  variety  of  domestic  animals,  but  no 
| one  br^ed  of  horses  or  other  domestic  animals  best  suited 
j to  the  wants  of  man  everywhere,  in  ail  climates,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  The  stately  and  valuable  Durham  would 

i _ * 

! be  worthless  in  either  extreme  of  temperature;  also  in  all 
poor  localities,  where  herbage  is  scarce,  in  any  climate. 
Though  I admit  the  blood  horse  is  not  the  horse  of  all  work, 
and  best  for  all  the  varied  uses  of  man  everywhere  and 
under  all  circumstances,  I affirm  he  is  better  adapted  to  a 
greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  of  his  race.  The  opinions 
here  expressed  are  not  theoretical,  but  the  result  of  the  ex- 
! perience  of  more  than  forty  years  ; the  facts  stated  the 
i result  of  experiments  for  a like  period.  The  best  and  most 
i durable  plow-horse  I ever  owned  was  a thoroughbred. 

! On  a hot  day,  in  high  corn  (the  most  severe  test  for  farm 
| stock),  he  could  kill  ail  the  horses  and  mules  that  would 
I keep  up  with  him,  without  injury  to  himself.  The  best, 
i most  active  and  durable  saddle-horse  1 ever  owned  was  a 
i blood  horse.  I rode  this  horse  till  he  was  twenty-four  years 
! of  age  before  he  ever  fell  or  made  a bad  blunder.  I then 
; set  him  free,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  providing  for  his  coru- 
| fort  for  several  years  after. 

“ The  best  harness-horses  I have  used  were  well  bred.  I 
find  them  more  sensible,  and  consequently  more  safe  and  reli- 
able. The  best  mules  I ever  worked  were  from  well-bred 
mares,  indeed,  no  animal  is  more  improved  by  a dash  of 
I blood  than  the  mule.  It  imparts  to  him  the  action  and 
1 spirit  which  he  so  greatly  needs. 

“Since  writing  this  essay  I have  read  a most  excellent 
| editorial  on  the  subject  of  • Thoroughbreds  and  Trotting’  in 
| the  Lice  Sloe h Journal.  In  the  article  referred 

to  lie  says,  ‘ So  far  as  we  are  advUed  and  believe,  there  is 
; no  individual  fast  trotter  nor  admitted  family  of  trotters 
j whose  blood,  if  known,  is  not  traceable  in  part  to  the 
thoroughbred.  In  other  words,  thoroughbred  blood,  if  not 
the  foundation — the  sine  qua  non — of  speed  at  the  trot,  and, 

| we  may  add,  at  any  other  gait,  is  always  present  where 
j speed  is  found.  There  is  no  speed  without  blood  ; and  we 
think  the  inference  fair  that  none  is  expected. 

I would  he  pleased  to  quote  much  more  from  Uol.  Rey- 
nolds’ sensible  article,  but  have  already  extended  this  essay 
! to  an  unexpected  length,  and  will  conclude  it  with  the  re- 
! mark  that  my  hearers  have  only  to  make  the  acquaintance 
| of  the  blood  horse  to  become  like  myself  his  admirer  and 
zealous  advocate. 

“ l thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  club. 

I for  the  compliment  and  eourtcsv  extended  to  mo  in  the  call 
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upon  me  for  this  my  first  essay  upon  my  favorite  sub-  ! 
ject.” 

BLOOD-STOCK  DEPARTMENT. 

Belle  Meade  has  a national  reputation  as  the  home  of  the 
“ thoroughbred  horse,”  and  is  justly  entitled  to  it.  Gen. 
Harding  has  made  a large  outlay  in  this  department  for  se- 
curing the  most  fashionable  strains  of  blood.  He  has  now 
three  stallions, — “ Enquirer”  (imported),  “ Great  Tom,” 
and  “ Johu  Morgan, ’’-—also  sixty-five  blood  mares,  all  of 
the  choicest  families. 

He  has  his  annual  sales,  at  which,  by  public  outcry,  the 
entire  product  of  his  thoroughbred  mares  are  sold  without 
reserve,  and  no  by-bidding. 

Gen.  Harding  has  retired  from  the  turf,  but  takes  a l 
natural  pride  in  the  success  of  colts  of  his  raising.  f Profit 
is  now  crowning  his  enterprise,  begun  from  a taste  for  the 
blood  horse.  Gen.  Harding  began  breeding  thoroughbreds 
about  1335  on  a small  scale, — not  with  the  expectation  of 
making  money,  neither  with  the  intention  of  losing  money. 

He  therefore  resolved  never  to  bet  a cent  on  the  result  of 
any  contest  of  speed  or  any  game  of  chance,  to  which  good 
resolution  he  has  faithfully  adhered  to  this  day. 

Gen.  Harding  is  of  the  opinion  that  of  all  the  domestic 
animals  that  a beneficent  Creator  has  given  for  the  tisc  of  ! 
man,  the  blooded  horse  is  without  a rival  for  courage,  beauty,  | 
action,  and  endurance.  He  advances  prominently  this  idea  ! 
touching  the  necessity  for  a well-regulated  system  of  turf- 
raising,  viz. : Without  the  theatre  the  world  would  never 
have  known  of  those  distinguished  delineators  of  human 
character  in  all  its  wondrous  phases.  So  without  the  turf 
the  world  would  never  have  known  of  the  wonderful  powers  j 
of  the  great  Lexington,  G lencoe,  Vandal,  Bonnie  Scotland,  ! 
and  other  noted  sires,  and  equally  in  darkness  as  to  these  j 
valuable  strains  of  blood  to  propagate,  and  which  strains  i 
have  contributed  so  much  to  improve  the  horses  of  America. 
Americans  make  a more  extravagant  use  of  the  horse  in  all 
departments  of  industry  and  for  pleasure  than  any  other  na- 
tion, and,  since  the  mission  of  the  thoroughbred  is  to  improve  ) 
all  the  equine  race,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  intelligent  j 
breeders  should  know  where  to  obtain  those  strains  of  blood  j 
noted  for  perfect  symmetry  and  great  endurance.  This 
knowledge  is  only  attainable  from  witnessing  actual  contests 
on  the  horse's  theatre  of  action,  “the  tuif.” 

BELLE  MEADE. 

The  estate  comprises  now  about  four  thousand  acres,  and 
is  cultivated  in  the  mowing  grasses  and  the  cereals.  A 
large  part  of  it  is  set  in  the  grazing  grasses.  The  planta- 
tion is  woiked  by  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  negro  laborers,  j 
There  is  a saw-mill  and  grist-mill  on  the  place,  run  by  | 
water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  also  by  steam  when  ' 
necessary.  Tire  estate  thus  has  facilities  to  supply  all  j 
building-materials  requisite  on  the  place.  There  are  three  j 
quarries  of  excellent  building-stone  and  timber  of  all  kinds, 
including  a fine  supply  of  that  most  excellent  timber,  the 
walnut. 

One  point  of  pleasure  and  interest  to  the  visitor  to  Belle 
Meade  is  the  park  ot  four  hundred  acres,  coutainur.:  about 
two  hundred  and  Torty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  doer.  The 
park  has  a beautiful  sod  of  blue-grass.  It  contains  a great,  i 
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variety  of  timber.  There  is  attached  to  the  park,  only 
separated  by  a low  fence,  a plat  of  about  thirty  acres,  left 
in  its  primeval  state,  kept  as  a browsing  and  hiding-place- 
for  the  deer;  they  can  go  there  and  be  undisturbed  by  any 
other  stock. 

Gen.  Harding  has  held  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of 
immigration,  and  we  cannot  do  justice  to  those  views  in  a 
better  way  than  to  here  insert  his  essay  on  the  subject: 

IMMIGRATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

Gen.  Harding  replies  to  his  assailants — a vigorous  defense 
of  his  position - — his  views  tersely  stated. 

“ To  the  Editors  op  the  Union  and  American  : 

“ Many  friends  advise  me  to  let  tins  subject  drop  and 
run  no  further  against  the  popular  current.  But  I re- 
member an  excellent  motto  promulgated  by  that  odd  but 
worthy  man,  Davy  Crockett.  When  dying  he  said,  - I 
leave  this  motto  for  other  men  when  I am  dead, — Be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.’  I do  not  profess  more  of 
acumen  or  foresight  than  others,  but  I honestlv  entertain 
opinions  upon  a subject,  engaging  at  present  much  of  the 
public  mind,  directly  in  opposition  to  the  views  generally 
entertained.  I claim  the  right  to  express  them  and  throw 
them  out  to  the  public  for  what  they  are  worth.  I earnestly 
desire  that  they  be  considered  and  closely  scrutinized  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  both  foreign  and  native.  This 
question  (immigration)  is  an  extensive  subject,  and,  like  all 
others  of  magnitude,  lias  two  sides,  which  I hope  to  show 
before  I am  done.  I will  deal  fairly  with  it.  and  endeavor 
to  show  iu  my  crude  way  its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
its  blessings  and  discomforts,  who  are  to  be  its  beneficiaries 
and  who  will  De  the  sufferers. 

“ To  present  some  of  the  strongest  points  usually  claimed 
by  its  advocates : 

“1.  It  will  make  our  nation  strong.  Now,  my  friends, 
I ask  whether  you  have  a personal  interest  in  strengthening 
the  great  American  nation,  already  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  the  encroachments  of  the  greatest  powers 
or  all  the  powers  of  Europe  ? 

“ 2.  It  will  enrich  this  great  nation  by  increasing  its  rev- 
enues and  fill  its  treasury  with  untold  wealth.  Let  me  ask, 
How  are  you  to  obtain  a personal  benefit  by  increase  of  gov- 
ernment revenue  unless  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  get  your 
fingers  into  the  public  crib?  Do  you  expect  your  taxes  to 
be  decreased  by  enriching  the  treasury  ; national  or  State)  ? 
Let  me  assure  you,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  re- 
verse is  true.  Increase  of  national  wealth.  I believe,  uni-' 
versally  increases  national  taxes;  the  older  and  more  populous 
a country,  the  greater  the  burdens  of  taxation.  If  increase 
of  national  wealth  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  taxes,  then 
the  citizens  of  the  old  and  wealthy  governments  of  Europe 
should  not  feel,  as  they  do  now-,  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Then,  if  I am  right,  you  have  no  personal  interest  iu  this 
matter. 

“ 3.  Immigration  will  help  to  occupy  and  cultivate  our 
wild  and  unoccupied  lands,  great  !\  beautify  our  country, 
and  thereby  add  to  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  the  passing 
traveler:  but,  my  friends,  lot  me  u-k  again,  IIow  is  all  this 
to  contribute  lo  the  individual  interest  . financially)  of  those 
who  have  no  lands?  It  will  certainly  add  to  the  value  of 
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the  land,  and  in  the  same  ratio  increase  the  difficulty  or  you 
and  your  descendants  to  possess  it. 

“4.  It  will  make  the  rich  man  richer  by  enhancing  the 
value  of  his  houses  and  lands.  Among  all  the  classes  of  so- 
ciety, if  the  landholder  consults  his  own  individual  interest, 
he  will  be  the  strongest  and  loudest  advocate  for  foreign 
immigration,  for  he  will  be  most  assuredly  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary (financially).  The  true  prosperity  of  governments 
cannot  be  measured  by  their  wealth  or  power,  but  by  the 
prosperity,  comfort,  and  moral  condition  of  their  citizens. 
Now,  my  foreign  friends,  let  me  ask,  do  you  not  number 
among  your  foreign  friends  some  of  these  lordly  aristocrats 
who  can  boast  of  their  acres  by  the  thousands  and  herds 
without  number?  If  so,  you  will  find  them  the  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  immigration  societies,  and  aiding  them  with  their 
ample  means,  thereby  adding  to  the  value  of  their  vast  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  to  their  flocks  and  herds.  These  wealthy 
gentlemen,  like  yourselves,  have  left  their  native  land,  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  their  homes  with  all  their  dear  sur- 
roundings, to  cast  their  lot  and  that  of  their  descendants  with 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  All  classes  and  conditions 
have  come  to  our  shores  for  a like  object,— the  rich  to  grow 
richer;  the  artisan  hoping  to  find  greater  demand  for  his 
skill ; the  laborer,  more  remunerative  reward  for  bis  labor, 
hoping  thereby  to  procure  a home  for  himself  and  family. 
Now,  my  friends  (foreign  and  native),  have  I not  fairly 
presented  the  strong  points  of  your  side  of  this  great  na- 
tional question.  Do  I ask  too  much  wheD  I request  you 
for  the  moment  to  lay  aside  your  prejudices,  unduly  excited, 
perhaps,  by  recent  occurrences,  and  examine  fairly  and 
critically  the  other  side?  I have  said  that  the  tendency  of 
the  increase  of  population  is  to  make  the  rich  richer , 
therefore  the  arguments  which  I shall  advance  are  not  ad- 
dressed to  that  class,  but  to  all  other  men,  foreign  and 
Dative,  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  I include  all 
those,  also,  who  live  by  their  wits.  The  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  directed  to  advance  the  particular 
interests  of  the  wealthy, — they  already  possess  an  abund- 
ance of  the  world’s  goods  and  do  not  need  help, — but  to  assist 
the  poor  and  needy.  Now,  my  foreign  friends,  you  know 
much  better  than  I that  a great  and  powerful  government, 
with  its  millions  of  treasure  and  of  population,  did  not 
supply  your  wants.  Ay,  population,  this  great  blessing 
from  which  many  imagine  all  human  comfort,  prosperity, 
and  happiness  are  to  flow,  is  the  very  thing  from  which  you 
fled.  True,  it  has  enriched  your  country  ; it  felled  the 
forest,  it  cut  up  the  possessions  of  lordly  landlords  (to  their 
pecuniary  gain),  beautified  the  land  and  built  magnificent 
cities;  but,  my  friends,  did  all  this  wealth  and  beauty  sup- 
ply your  daily  needs  ? If  so,  you  have  not  acted  wisely  to 
leave  your  native  land  to  cast  your  destiny  in  this  sparsely 
populated  country.  I have  sometimes  thought  my  native 
friends,  many  of  whom  are  the  warm  advocates  of  immigra- 
tion, ought  to  meet  that  human  current  that  is  daily  flow- 
ing from  the  old  world  and  tell  them  of  their  mistake, — 
teach  them  the  blessings  of  a dense  population  and  the 
curse  of  a sparse  one.  Tell  them  we  in  America  .re  too  thin 
to  thrive,  and  thus  turn  them  back  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  tiio  dense  population  from  which  they  are  tic  dug.  and 
that  they  themselves  might  sooner  reach  the  object  ei  their 
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! hopes  by  going  with  them.  I fear  they  would  fail  it-  their 
| mission  of  love.  Perhaps  the  emigrants  would  reply,:  1 Wo 
have  experimental  know  ledge  of  all  those  blessings  of  which 
you  speak.  We  found  our  country ^too  thick  to  thrive. 
Every  avenue  to  wealth  is  closed  to  us;  every  place  of  honor 
and  profit  is  already  occupied,  and  legions  of  disappointed 
applicants  are  waiting  in  the  iiope  that  something  may  turn 
I up;  and  eyen  we,  who  live  by  the  energetic  application  of 
! our  own  strong  muscles,  fail,  on  account  of  competition,  to 
I find  employment  sufficient  to  feed  ourselves  and  the  dear 
| ones  for  whom  we  live.  No,  iny  friends,  we  will  not  turn 
back;  we  are  seeking  a more  sparsely  populated  country, 
where  we  expect  to  find  more  room  and  less  competition, 
where  we  hope  to  meet  greater  demand  for  our  skill  and 
better  rewarded  labor.’  They  wisely  persevere  in  their 
| course,  and  I hope  that  all  who  are  worthy  may  attain  the 
i realization  of  their  hopes.  Now,  rny  friends,  these  people 
| leave  their  country  for  their  country’s  good,  and  millions 
more  might  follow  to  the  great  relief  of  their  friends  whom 
they  have  left.  Well,  rny  friends,  who  live  by  labor,  and 
| who  have  experienced  the  inconvenience  of  a dense  ponula- 
1 tion.  if  similar  causes  produce  like  results,  cell  me  what  are 
! the  benefits  you,  who  have  cast  your  destiny  here,  and  with 
j your  descendants  design  in  all  the  distant  future  to  remain 
j citizens  of  this  your  adopted  country,  expect  to  accrue  to 
j you  from  immigration  ? I have  stated  it  will  increase  the 
i strength  and  wealth  of  this  great  nation,  fell  the  forest, 

1 build  great  cities,  beautify  the  country.  All  this  you  left 
| behind  you,  but  failed  to  realize  therefrom  the  means  of 
support  for  yourselves  and  families.  Why,  then , are  you 
I impatient  to  bring  about  the  same  troubles  upon  the  couu- 
I tiv  of  your  adoption?  Many  will  say,  ‘It  will  be  long 
years  before  we  ear;  experience  any  great  inconvenience 
i from  density  of  population  ; that  we  have  stiii  a vast  unoc- 
cupied domain,  neither  benefiting  the  government  nor  its 
j citizens.’  True,  nor  is  it  doing  harm,  or  costing  anybody 
j a eeut  to  keep  it.  In  the  distant  future,  how  far  distal  t I 
j know  not,  but  I do  know,  so  sure  as  time  continues  we  will 
I arrive  at  the  same  crowded  condition  that  now  troubles  the 
governments  of  the  old  world  and  so  inconveniences  their 
people.  Then  our  descendants  (I  mean  foreign  and  native) 
will  have  no  unoccupied  domain  ; no  wild  lands  upon  which 
i to  locate.  They  wiil  already  be  preoccupied  by  former  citi- 
| zens  of  the  old  world,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  their  re-pec- 
| tive  governments  and  peoples.  This  condition  has  been 
i greatly  facilitated  by  that  famous  Homestead  bill,  which 
! gave  popularity,  influence,  and  position  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
while  depriving  our  citizens,  native  and  foreign,  and  tie  ir 
| descendants,  of  property  justly  theirs,  and  which  at  seme 
future  period  they  will  need.  I think,  my  friends,  you  are 
I advocating  a policy  against  your  best  interests.  You  should 
; seek  to  increase  the  rewards  of  labor.  Did  competition  over 
do  this  anywhere  or  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ? Will  it  increase  the  wages  of  any  human  being 
; who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  (either  physical  or  tin  n- 
t;:i)  ? There  is  one  very  intelligent,  class  who  lead  society 
and  control  the  public  policy  of  the  country  (I.  of  tv  trse, 
mean  lawyers),  who,  as  far  as  I know,  are  universally  die 
, advocates  of  immigration,  expecting  ill.  veby  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  clients  ; doctors,  too.  advocate  it.  .v- 
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peeling  lo  increase  the  number  of  their  patients.  But,  my  \ 
friends,  immigration  will  import  lawyers  and  doctors  too, 
increase  competition,  and  as  .certainly,  I think,  decrease 
your  fees.  If  I am  mistaken  in  all  this,  why  do  you  not 
pull  up  stakes  and  go  to  population,  and  not  exhaust  your 
patience  waiting  here  for  it?  1 do  not  know  but  the  above 
arguments  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  our  moneyed  capi- 
talists. My  reading  teaches  me  that,  the  value  of  money, 
like  labor,  is  decreased  by  competition  ; hence  it  is  cheaper  | 
in  the  old  world  than  in  the  new, — cheaper  in  New  York 
than  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  of  the  South. 

“ I have  thus  far  presented  this  subject  solely  in  a finau-  I 
cial  point  of  view.  I will  now  endeavor  to  show-  the  effect  | 
of  crowded  population  in  a moral  point.  Here  the  aristo-  I 
cratie  landlord  is  equally  interested  with  all  other  classes  ! 
and  conditions  of  society.  More  than  threescore  years  | 
ago  I was  born  upon  the  spot  where  I now  live, — the 
country  then  new  and  sparsely  peopled.  Hospitality,  gen- 
erosity, charity,  sociability,  and  integrity  were  common 
virtues,  and  per  consequence  confidence  almost  universal. 
These  I esteem  great  human  virtues,  which  contribute 
largely  to  the  enjoyments  and  well-being  of  society.  At  j 
that  period  every  one  esteemed  it  a duty  to  help  his  neigh-  ! 
bor  when  called  on  ; to  build  his  cabin,  his  crib,  and  if  j 
need  he  to  shuck  his  corn,— when  his  neighbor’s  word  was 
as  good  as  his  bond.  Theu  penitentiaries  nor  jails  were 
hardly  thought  of.  True  a small  log  pen.  called  a jail,  was 
sometimes  used,  but  so  rarely  that  the  incarceration  of  a 
single  criminal  produced  quite  an  excitement  in  the  public 
mind.  All  this  has  changed  even  here.  Now  no  man  is 
expected  to  assist  his  neighbor  to  build  his  house  or  even 
to  shuck  his  corn  ; no  man’s  word  is  taken, — the  bond  always 
demanded.  Why  this  change,  and  what  has  produced  it 
if  not  increase  of  population  ? I leave  my  readers  to  decide 
the  case  for  themselves.  In  New  York,  the  great  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States,  I think  I witnessed  a scarcity  of  j 
the  virtues  spoken  of;  more  wealth,  yet  more  selfishness; 
more  want  and  greater  degradation  than  could  he  found  in 
any  ten  sparsely  populated  States  of  the  Uniou.  Pupal  a-  \ 
tion  increases  competition  ; competition  reduces- wages vc-  j 
duct  ion ’of  wages  generates  want ; leant  leads  to  degrada- 
tion and  crime. 

“ I am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  nor  in  the  habit  ; 
of  writing  for  newspaper  publication,  but  at  a meeting  of  ! 
the  Farmers’  Club  of  this  county,  held  in  the  city  of  Nash-  i 
ville  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  labor  question  being  under  uis-  j 
eussion,  I made  some  remarks,  which,  it  appears,  greatly  - 
excited  the  indignation  of  a portion  of  tiie  foreign  popula-  I 
tion  of  Nashville.  An  indignation  meeting  was  held  in  i 
the  Capitol  of  the  State.  In  that  meeting  my  views  were 
misunderstood  or  willfully  misrepresented.  1 was  advocating  [ 
negro  in  preference  to  foreign  labor  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: First,  The  negroes  were  already  here  and  citizens  of  | 
the  country.  We  had  rat-ed  ' ■ They  had  been  our 

slaves.  We  had  enjoyed  the  liuiis  > f their  labor  in  the  . 
past.  That  humanity,  even  common  justice  demanded  that 
we.  their  former  owners,  should  give  them  a fair  and  j orient 
trial.  That  if  we  cast  them  off,  they  must,  necessarily, 
become  paupers,  and  as  a cuiisoquene  .>  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  a most  dangerous  element  in  soeietv  Further, .without  1 


experience  in  regard  to  the  value  of  foreign  labor,  except 
as  artisans,  I stated,  as  my  opinion,  after  many  years  of  ex- 
perience-, that  the  negro  from  his  organization,  physical  and 
mental,  was  better  adapted  to  the  drudgery  of  farm  work 
than  any  other  race  of  people;  that  we  could  hoard  them 
cheaper,  that  they  were  the  most  patient,  contented,  and 
happy  race  in  their  humble  position,  resulting  from  an  or- 
ganization that  did  not  belong  to  any  other  people.  Besides, 
they  possess  the  capacity  of  enduring  labor  under  a sun 
that  would  he  distressing,  if  not  insupportable,  to  any  other 
race.  For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  I did  not  think 
we  would  gain  by  exchanging  the  negro  for  the. SCUM  of 
the  old  world  who  were  daily  landing  on  our  shores. 

1 Scum  ' — this  is  the  little  word  that  raised  the  tempest.  I 
hope  it  did  not  apply  to  any  in  that  indignation  meeting. 
But,  my  foreign  friends,  what  country  has  no  scum?  You 
must  answer,  not  one  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Un- 
fortunately for  our  race,  too  many  here  and  everywhere  else. 
Where  there  are  most  people,  there  you  will  find  most 
scum.  Chiefly  from  this  class  we  must  select  laborers  to 
do  the  farm  work.  Among  other  things  a fling  was  made 
at  my  Virginia  ancestry.  My  friends,  I have  spent  much 
more  time  in  learning  the  pedigrees  of  my  horses  than  my 
own.  As.  far  as  I know,  my  paternal  great-great-grand- 
father was  from  England, — a gentleman  of  good  position. 
My  maternal  great-great-grandfather  from  Germany;  of 
his  history  I know  nothing.  He  might,  for  aught  I know, 
have  been  a scum.  A word  in  reply  to  the  slur  and  mis- 
representation of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  educating 
the  negro  race.  I said  that  they  should  have  the  rudiments 
of  education,  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  the  im- 
positions of  bad  men  ; further  than  this  I did  not  deem 
necessary.  (I  mean  the  laborers  of  this  class,  those  who 
live  by  use  of  muscle  and  not  of  brains.) 

“ I do  believe,  1 Where  ignorance  is  bliss  ’tis  folly  to  be 
wise,’  that  the  class  of  people  whose  lot  it  is  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  world  (be  they  white  or  black)  would  be 
made  discontented  and  unhappy  by  a high  order  of  educa- 
tion. No  intelligent  and  highly  educated  man  would  he 
content  to  spend  his  life  with  the  shovel  and  hoe,  or  the 
axe  and  the  plow.  This  drudgery  must  be  left  to  feed  the 
SCUM.  Another  of  the  arguments  used  by  a newspaper 
writer  or  editor,  I suppose  to  help  to  swell  the  indignation 
of  the  foreign  population,  was  that  I was  a large  slaveholder 
and  an  aristocratic  landlord,  who  counted  his  acres  by  the 
thousand.  To  those  I plead  guilty  in  part.  I was  what 
is  termed,  in  this  locality,  a large  slave-owner,  every  one  of 
whom  under  sixty  years  of  age  had  been  raised  on  the 
plantation.  Their  rapid  increase  forced  me  to  add  to  uiy 
landed  possession,  often  to  give  them  room,  rather  than 
mortify  them  and  myself  also  by  selling  them  to  strangers. 
I always  treated  them  well  and  cared  for  them,  as  I n >w 
do,  in  sickness  as  in  health.  Now  I have  no  slaves,  but  a 
large  surplus  «.f  land,  which  is  dead  capital  and  which  I am 
anxious  to  self  If  inv  ide  s were  based  upon  and  con- 
trolled by  selfishness.  I wouhl  bean  advocate  ol  immigration. 
No,  my  friends,  they  art  not  selfish,  and  whether  right  or 
wnuig.  true  or  false,  they  are  the  deliberate  and  honest  con- 
victions of  my  mind  fbr  tin  ; i>t  thirty  years,  and  il  there  b 
‘ any  vitality  in  them  they  will  live  after  1 shall  be  no  more. 
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“In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  request  die  leaders  of  my 
foreign  friends  at.  their  next  indignation  meeting,  that  they 
will  read,  for  the  benefit  of  their  audiences,  this,  my  first 
and,  I hope,  my  last  essay  on  immigration. 

“ W.  G.  Harding.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  extracts  given  that  Gen.  Hard- 
ing is  a strong  thinker,  and  not  afraid  to  give  expression 
to  his  thoughts;  at  the  same  time  he  has  great  liberality 
towards  these  who  differ,  conceding  to  others  the  same 
independence  in  thought  and  action  he  claims  for  himself. 

A l ways  bowing  to  the  mandate  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  j 
subscribing  to  the  Calhoun  doctrine  that  the  general  gov-  j 
ernment  should  be  seen  and  felt  as  little  as  possible,  and  j 
ought  not  to  perform  anything  that  could  be  done  by  a ! 
State  or  States. 

Gen.  Harding  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a man  of 
spotless  honor  and  the  highest  integrity.  He  is  given  to 
large  charities,  and  prefers  to  be  his  own  dispenser. 

His  military  title  was  given  him  by  election  of  the  people 
as  brigadier-general  of  the  State  militia  in  his  early  life. 
He  has  never  known  active  service  in  the  field. 

Gen.  Harding  is  a living  witness  to  the  growth  of  Davidson 
County.  He  has  seen  Nashville  with  a total  population  of  only 
four  thousand.  No  steamboat  plied  the  waters  of  the  Cum- 
berland. It  was  an  eventful  day  when  a keel-boat  laden 
with  groceries  and  other  supplies  arrived  from  New  Orleans. 

It  had  been  from  four  to  six  months  on  the  voyage,  and 
the  high  prices  necessarily  attendant  on  such  expensive  I 
transportation  made  the  purchase  of  a pound  of  coffee  an 
event  in  the  family.  The  boldness  of  Jackson,  his  wealth 
and  power,  can  be  appreciated,  when  he  was  known  to  buy 
a whole  sack  of  coffee  at  once.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
The  only  road  south  of  Nashville,  known  as  the  old  Natchez 
Trace,  was  laid  directly  past  “ Belle  Meade.”  Over  this  road 
Gen.  Harding  saw  Gen.  Jackson  move  his  troops  to  the 
defense  of  New  Orleans,  large  numbers  of  his  cavalry 
stopping  at  his  father’s  noted  blacksmith’s  shed  to  have 
their  horses  shod.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  Chickasaw 
Indians  made  their  trading  visits  to  Nashville  by  this  same 
road.  They  brought  in  ponies,  furs,  and  peltries;  they 
were  always  well  treated  at  Mr.  Harding’s  plantation.  One 
of  W.  G.  Harding’s  early  presents  from  his  father  was  an 
Indian  pony,  bought  from  a passing  company. 

Gen.  Harding  remarks  with  regret  the  decline  in  the 
simplicity  and  honor  and  kindliness  of  manner  which  has 
transpired  in  his  day.  In  those  early  days  a man’s  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond, — written  contracts  regarded  as 
impertinent,  mutual  help  the  rule.  Was  there  a neighbor’s 
barn  to  be  built,  his  corn  to  be  shucked,  or  any  other 
assistance  needed,  all  cheerfully  rendered  the  service.  Great 
personal  bravery  was  developed  by  the  isolation  of  settlers,  i 
Self-dependence  also  was  naturally  the  characteristic  of  pio-  ' 
ncers.  But  while  comforts  and  conveniences  have  multi-  i 
plied,  so  have  crime  and  fraud  and  pauperism.  Gen.  Hard- 
ing recalls  the  character  of  the  past  society,  and  regards  it 
preferable  in  manhood  and  honor  to  the  later  da  vs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  to  Gen.  Harding  t > sav  that 
in  It  is  advocacy  of  the  improvement  of  the  lu  r.-o,  ineluding 
the  necessary  arena  ot  the  rnir-fr  ■ /v . lie  does  not  disregard 


or  overlook  the  incompatibility  which  many  good  people 
seem  to  see  in  the  influence  of  the  race-. track  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  religion. 

Gen.  Harding  regards  religion  as  a help  to  man  of  ines- 
timable value.  He  would  go  further  and  advise  every  man 
who  has  the  requisite  faith  to  identify  himself  with  the 
church  ; but,  instead  of  holding  aloof  from  the  race-track, 
if  religious  men  would  recognize  its  usefulness  and  neces- 
sity as  in  England,  they  would  help  to  eliminate  all  objec- 
tionable features  from  it.  Further,  Gen.  Harding  is  dearly 
of  the  opinion,  from  his  own  experience  as  a turfman  and 
from  extended  observation,  that  vice  and  immorality  is  not 
necessary  concomitant  of  the  race-course. 


DAVID  McGAVOCK. 

David  McGavock  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Nash- 
ville. lie  was  a son  of  James  McGavock,  Sr.,  of  Bock- 
bridge  Co.,  Ya.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of  February, 
1763.  When  it  became  known  in  Southwestern  Virginia 
that  the  new  and  desirable  lands  in  the  Cumberland  Valley 
were  open"  for  settlement,  and  that  Robertson,  Donelson, 
Bains,  and  their  associates  had  established  their  little  col- 
ony at  Nashborough,  the  young  men  of  that  region  who 
were  ambitious  and  had  their  fortunes  to  make  hastened 
away  over  the  mountains  and  joined  the  colonists  at  their 
new  settlement. 

David  McGavock,  who  had  just  become  of  age,  made 
his  appearance  in  Nashville  in  2785— 86,  and  located  and 
purchased  for  his  father  and  himself  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Cumberland  River  north  of  the  bluff.  All  that 
part  of  the  city  known  as  North  Nashville  stands  on 
one  of  their  tracts,  and  that  known  as  North  Edgefield 
stands  on  another.  The  lands  selected  by  him  show  that 
he  was  an  excellent  judge  of  them,  and  the  plats  and 
charts  executed  by  his  own  hand,  which  are  still  extant, 
show  that  he  was  an  accurate  and  experienced  surveyor. 

After  he  had  purchased  his  lands,  the  next  thing  neces- 
sary was  to  bring  them  under  cultivation,  for  he  had  come 
to  establish  for  himself  a home  in  the  new  country,  and 
not  as  a mere  adventurer  or  speculator.  At  Freeland  s 
Station,  now  known  as  McGavock’s  Spring,  in  the  middle 
of  his  father's  nine  hundred  aud  forty  acre  tract,  he  built 
him  a cabin,  and,  with  all  the  laboring  force  he  could  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  putting  in  a 
crop.  He  took  the  lead  of  all  the  settlors  in  agriculture, 
so  that,  as  the  historian  of  Nashville  says  in  171)2,  a large 
crop  of  corn  was  raised  by  him,  which  sold  at  a very  high 
price.  He  had  joined  the  colony  to  work,  and  had  brought 
with  him  from  Virginia  not  only  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  choicest  lands,  but  he  had  brought  his  axe.  iiis  hoe, 
and  his  mattock,  with  which  to  make  the  wilderness  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 

lie  made  annual  visits  to  his  \ irg’mia  home  between  the 
seasons  of  harvest  and  planting,  and  it  was  on  one  of  those 
occasions,  in  17>0,  that  he  marrit  1 Elizabeth  McDowell, 
a lady  belonging  to  a prominent  and  influential  family  ot 
iiis  native  town,  They  had  been  neighbors  and  friends 
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from  childhood,  atid  their  married  life  was  prosperous  and 
happy.  He  had  not  yet  fully  prepared  his  new  home  in 
the  Cumberland  Valley  for  her  reception,  nor  was  it  yet 
considered  a safe  or  comfortable  'residence  for  women  and 
children  on  Hie  defenseless  frontier.  It  was  therefore  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  for  him  to  leave  his  wife  at  home 
with  their  parents,  while  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  every 
year  at  Nashville,  cutting  away  the  cane  and  clearing  up 
his  fields.  It  was  not  till  1795,  after  the  birth  of  his  sons 
James,  John,  and  Francis,  that  he  moved  his  family  from 
the  old  home  at  Max  Meadows,  where  the  ancestral  hamlet 
still  stands  near  the  railway  station,  off  over  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  to  their  new  and  well-arranged  abiding- 
place  in  the  Far  West. 

He  had  erected  what  was  considered  a palatial  residence 
on  the  frontier, — a frame  house  with  glass  window- , with  iron 
trimmings  for  the  doors,  and  with  wide,  spacious  porches 
on  either  side, — within  a few  yards  of  an  unfailing  spring 
of  water.  - And  there  the  little  family  began  their  home- 
life  on  the  frontier.  It  was  but  a few  years,  however,  be- 
fore he  was  enabled  to  build  a nice  brick  house  near  the 
spot,  the  largest  and  most  convenient  in  the  settlement  at 
that  time,  and  which  is  still  standing  near  the  cotton-fac- 
tory in  North  Nashville.  There  he  reared  a large  and  re- 
spectable family,  becoming  identified  with  the  city,  county, 
and  State  in  all  their  interests  for  more  than  half  a century, 
and  there  he  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  1838. 

Two  of  the  children  of  David  MeGavoek  and  Elizabeth 
McDowell  died  in  infancy  ; the  survivors,  six  sons  and  a 
daughter, — all  of  whom  have  now  passed  away  to  the  better 
world, — were  among  the  most  thrifty  and  enterprising 
people  of  the  county.  James  and  John,  who  were  the 
two  eldest,  married  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Kent,  of 
Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  and  inherited  in  equal  shares  one  of  the 
quarter-sections  located  by  their  father  north  of  the  river. 
Francis  MeGavoek,  who  married  tire  daughter  of  John 
Harding,  settled  upon  a fine  estate  on  Richland  Creek, 
near  Nashville,  and  enjoyed  a long  and  happy  life  there. 
Randall  MeGavoek  married  and  moved  to  Louisiana,  where 
he  reared  a highly  respectable  family,  some  of  whom  re- 
turned to  the  ancestral  home  in  Virginia  and  some  to  Ten- 
nessee. Lysander  MeGavoek,  who  married  Elizabeth  Crock- 
ett, of  Virginia,  settled  in  early  life  on  a thousand  produc- 
tive acres  near  Brentwood,  in  Williamson  County,  where 
his  children  still  reside  in  the  delightful  home  left  them  by 
their  parents.  Hugh  and  Sally,  the  two  youn ger  children, 
were  twins.  The  formc-r  inherited  many  of  the  noble  quali- 
ties of  his  father;  the  latter  married  Joseph  L.  Ewing, 
who  for  many  years  was  a leading  man  in  his  section  of 
the  county,  enjoying  in  a large  degree  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Later  in  life  David  MeGavoek  married  tho  widow  Hub- 
bell  as  his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  oue 
of  whom  died  young  The  other  was  Dr.  David  MeGavoek, 
who  inherited  from  his  lather  the  family  mansion,  and  occu- 
pied it  until  his  death,  in  1865. 

These  were  the  children  of  David  MeGavoek,  who,  re- 
spectively, have  many  descendants  in  the  city  and  county. 
For  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  his  life  lie  was  register  of 
the  land-office,  to  which  he  was  elected  hv  the  Legislature, 


! and  the  books  so  long  kept  by  his  own  band  bear  witness 
; that  ho  was  a mart  of  method  and  a most  faithful  public 
| servant.  Nor  had  his  education  been  neglected.  His 
| father,  James  MeGavoek,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1728,  and  came  to  this  country  when 
a young  man.  had  married,  in  1760,  Mary  Cloyd,  a daughter 
of  David  Cloyd,  of  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  and  had  been 
altogether  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  was 
qualified,  therefore,  to  give  his  son  David  the  most  useful 
j of  lessons  and  to  teach  him  how  to  work  ids  way  onward  and 
upward,  as  he  had  done  himself,  by  constant  diligence  and 
! uniform  integrity  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men. 
And  right  well  did  the  dutiful  son  profit  by  these  lessons. 
1 1 is  father  had  no  doubt  advised  him  to  make  a comfortable 
home  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  before  he  removed  his 
i young  wife  and  children  to  the  then  Fur  West.  At  all 
| events,  he  labored  with  persistence  and  energy  to  this  end, 
visiting  his  old  home  in  Virginia  once  a .year,  and  fore- 
going the  happiness  of  constant  companionship  with  his 
wife  and  children  that  lie  might  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
competency,  perchance  of  fortune,  and  better  prepare  his 
new  home  for  the  reception,  of  her  who  was  to  be  its  mis- 
tress. About  six  years  he  labored  in  this  way,  and  then, 
when  all  was  in  readiness,  removed  his  little  family  to  a 
i home  which  proved  one  of  comfort  and  happiness  for  the 
! future,  and  in  later  life  one  of  affluence.  David  MeGavoek 
{ was  a fair  specimen  of  the  best  young  men  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  who  laid  the  foundations  on  which  rests 
i the  superstructure  of  Tennessee  and  its  beautiful  capital, 

| and  none  among  the  solid  old  pioneers  left  a fairer  name  or 
! a better  heritage  to  their  descendants  than  did  he  to  his 
| numerous  and  influential  posterity. 

James  MeGavoek,  Sr.,  like  all  his  descendants,  was  a 
great  lover  of  land,  for  he  believed,  as  did  Lord  Mansfield, 
that  real  estate  is  the  best  estate  in  the  world.  He  accu- 
mulated a large  fortune  in  lands  located  in  Virginia  and 
Tennessee,  and  most  of  them  arc  still  in  the  possession  of 
i his  descendants.  His  reputation  is  that  of  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious man,  of  liberal  principles,  honored  as  a public 
officer  and  beloved  as  a kind  neighbor  and  friend. 

Randall  MeGavoek,  the  fourth  son  of  James  MeGavoek. 
Sr.,  was  the  assistant  of  ids  brother  David  in  locating  the 
early  lands,  and  Ids  deputy  in  the  land-office.  Hr  wis 
I mayor  of  Nashville  in  1S24,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
I Circuit  Court  of  Davidson  County  and  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  after  which  ho  removed  to 
Williamson  County  and  settled  on  his  vast  tract  of  excellent 
S land  near  Franklin,  now  owned  and  occupied  bv  hi-  sou. 

; Col.  John  MeGavoek,  where  he  died  at  a ripe  old  age  tu 

IS 5-1.  Ho  was  a citizen  of  high  character  and  of  umiues- 

| ..... 

; tionable  integrity,  and,  though  spending  all  the  latter  part 
; of  Ids  long  and  useful  life  in  V illiamsou.  lie  was  still  much 
! devoted  to  Davidson  County. 


FRANCIS  McGAVOCK. 

Francis  MeGavoek,  third  son  of  David  MeGavoek  wa- 
born  Jan.  31,  1793,  in  Wythe  Co.,  Va.  Ac  the  age  f 
two  years  lie  moved  with  his  father  to  Nashvilic,  Tc-uu., 
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v here  he  was  reared  and  educated,  completing  his  course  i 
under  Dr.  Priestly  in  the  University  of  Nashville.  in  the  j 
year  1813. 

lie  was  for  half  a century  one  of  the  solid  and  thrifty  ! 
men  of  Davidson  County.  In  early  life  he  had  charge  of 
the  State  office  for  the  registration  of  lands,  as  had  his 
father  before  him  for  years,  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  with  which  he  discharged  ids  duties. 
By  industry  and  good  management  he  soon  added  many  1 
valuable  acres  to  his  inheritance,  and  his  fortune  was  still  j 
further  advanced  by  his  marriage,  Get.  23,  1823,  with  j 
Amanda,  daughter  of  John  Harding,  the  pioneer,  after 
which  he  settled  on  a well-selected  plantation  in  the  Rich- 
land Valley,  adjoining  that  of  his  father-in-law,  now  known 
as  Belle  Meade,  six  miles  from  Nashville.  There  he  reared 
' his  children, — namely,  John  Harding,  David  II.,  Eiboiheth, 
and  Amanda, — and  there  lie  continued  to  reside  with  his 
estimable  wife  until  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  24.  1SGG. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  men  have  lived  so  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  Golden  Rule  as  did  Francis  McGavock,  and 
fewer  st-,11  whose  memories  are  more  sincerely  reverenced 
by  so  wide  a circle  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  old  McGavocks  of  Davidson  were  all  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  county.  It  was  a family  maxim  that  they 
should  love  labor  for  the  physical  and  mental  health  that 
it  assures,  even  though  not  immediately  necessary  for  daily 
subsistence,  and  they  closely  supervised  their  own  fields. 
They  were  men  of  large  stature,  of  great  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  of  exemplary  habits. 

They  took  a lively  interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and  were 
ever  careful  in  tire  bestowal  of  their  suffrage  at  elections, 
insisting  that  tiro  reliable  character  of  candidates  was  quite 
as  essential  as  the  correctness  of  their  political  principles, 
and  yet  nicy  eschewed  all  "political  office  themselves,  per- 
sistently declining  to  become  candidates,  and  wisely  adher- 
ing to  the  maxim  that  “the  post  of  honor  is  the  private 
station.” 

An  old  friend  who  fondly  cherishes  the  memory  of  Fran- 
cis McGavock  says  he  was  one  of  the  very  finest  gentlemen 
of  the  old  school  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Always  given 
to  hospitality,  lie  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand  to 
young  men  who  deserved  his  aid,  and  he  left  a son  who 
lives  in  the  style  of  his  fathers  upon  highly-cultivated 
acres,  out  upon  the  banks  of  Stone’s  River,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  old  stock  in  the  county. 


COD.  A.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Anthony  ‘A  ayne  Johnson  was  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
July  10,  1 7 07.  He  is  of  Engli-h  descent,  am]  the  young- 
est of  ten  children  ot  Oliver  Johnson  and  Hannah  George, 
who  moved  to  Tennessee  about  1801.  Oliver  Johnson  was 
a farmer,  his  pl  antation  lying  opposite  Lick  Branch,  across 
the  river  from  Nashville,  lie  leased  the  two  ferries  oppo- 
site Nashville.  The  upper  lorry  crossed  from  just  above  | 
Broad  Street;  the  lower  one  at  a point  now  occuuied  on  1 
east  side  of  the  river  by  t lie  Indiana  Lumber  Company. 

He  and  Ins  wife  died  of  what  was  known  as  the  “ Cold 
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Plague,”  in  April,  1S16,  within  three  days  of  each  other. 
Col.  Johnson  attended  the  common  school,  then  Cumber- 
land College,  and  entered  business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
David  C.  Snow,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  succeeded  Air. 
Snow,  whose  impaired  health  caused  Col.  Johnson  to  take- 
direction  of  the  business,  which  was  managed  advantageously 
for  Mr.  Snow’s  family.  In  1827  he  organized  the  firm  of 
Johnson  & Rayburn,  wholesale  commission  house,  which, 
was  successful.  From  1837  to  1842  he  was  member  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson.  Rayburn  & Co.,  Nashville,  which 
was,  and  of  Price,  Johnson  & Co.,  New  Orleans,  which 
was  not  successful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
conservative  management  of  Col.  Johnson’s  personal  direc- 
tion. From  1S43  to  1S47  lie  was  member  of  the  firm  of 
j Johnson,  Weaver  & Co.,  composed  of  the  late  lamented 
! James  Johnson  and  the  late  Dempsey  Weaver,  two  of  the 
most  successful  and  honorable  merchants  that  ever  did  busi- 
ness in  Nashville. 

On  expiration  of  this  partnership  he  became  associated 
with  Col.  Granville  I*.  Smith,  the  firm  being  Johnson  & 

| Smith,  wholesale  commission  and  produce  merchants.  He 
| retired  from  this  firm,  and  from  active  business.  Jan.  1, 
1857,  with  a handsome  competency,  having  been  successful 
in  all  enterprises  of  which  lie  had  the  active  and  sole  con- 
trol 

He  has  had  a long  business  career,  embracing  extensive 
transactions,  during  which  no  one  ever  lost  a cent  by  in- 
dorsing for  him  or  for  any  firm  with  which  lie  was  con- 
j netted.  lie  invested  his  means  in  real  estate,  which  he 
improved,  thus  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  city.  Col.  Johnson  is  now  (1880)  perhaps  the  oldest, 
living  inhabitant  of  Nashville.  At  one  time  lie  owned 
near  three  hundred  acres  of  land  on  which  East  Nashville 
is  now  built,  except  the  eighty-acre  farm  now  owned  by 
Governor  Neil  S.  Brown,  just  outside  of  the  corporate  limits, 
which  Col.  Johnson  sold  to  Ephraim  H.  Foster,  and  the 
balance,  of  two  hundred  acres,  to  N.  Hobson  and  Robert 
Weakly.  Col.  Johnson’s  rule  of  life  was  personal  probity 
and  rigid  punctuality,  and  the  pride  of  his  declining  years 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
associates  of  his  business  career.  He  is  a man  of  fine  per- 
sonal presence,  and  having  lived  an  active,  temperate  life, 
he  is  remarkably  well  preserved  for  his  advanced  years. 

Socially  and  politically  Col.  Johnson  is  Democratic;  in 
j association  a Mason  and  a Methodist,  in  which  church  he 
j filled  the  usual  lay  positions,  and  for  which  lie  and  a few 
j others  built  “ Hobson  Chapel,”  a handsome  edifice  in  the 
I suburbs  of  East  Nashville. 

In  public  life  he  was  colonel  of  volunteers,  a magistrate, 

! alderman,  director  in  the  State,  also  in  the  Union  Bank  of 
! Tennessee,  State  senator,  president  of  the  Bank  of  J'ennes- 
sce,  which  election  he  declined  in  18(11 , president  of  tho 
Broad  Street  Bridge  Company,  president  of  the  Nashville 
Insurance  Company,  which  duriug  his  administration  was 
signally  successful,  having  when  he  left  ir  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  surplus.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Elizabeth.  Hobson,  daughter  of  Capt.  Wi’llim 
Hobson.  Their  union  was  in  April,  1823,  Ot  th  ir  chil- 
dren there  are  now  living  Col.  William  II.  Johnson,  promi- 
nent dealer  in  b!o  >d  1 live-stock  near  Nashville,  and  Susan. 
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wife  of  IV.  Ci.  Brean.  Ills  wife,  Elizabeth  Hobson,  died  j 
in  December,  1 327 . Six  grandchildren,  four  daughters  and  • 
two  sous,  are  Jiving  in  Virginia, — the  children  of  his  eldest  ; 
daughter,  Elenora,  wife  of  the  late  Calvin  Ferguson. 

liis  second  wife  was  Mary  E.  Cheney,  daughter  of  C'apt.  j 
George  S.  Smith  and  widow  of  Hampton  J.  Cheney,  of  i 
Louisiana,  whose  only  child,  Capt.  Hampton  J.  Cheney,  is 
now  a resident  of  Alabama.  They  were  married  July  10, 
183S.  Of  their  children  three  are  now  living:  Dr.  A.  IV. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  physician,  and  George  S.  Johnson,  farmer, 
in  Alabama;  and  Mary  E.  Johnson,  wife  of  Maj.  John  S. 
Bransfbrd,  banker,  of  Nashville.  A view  of  Maj.  Brans- 
ford’s  residence,  the  eld  Johnson  homestead,  will  be  found 
in  this  history.  | 

Col.  Johnson  has  contributed  material  for  the  history  of  ! 
Davidson  County,  of  which  he  has  been  a resident  from  the  | 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  voted  against  j 
secession,  but  when  Tennessee  formally  joined  its  fortunes  | 
with  the  South  he  went  with  his  State.  Although  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  is  yet  a fine-looking  man.  and  his  old  j 
homestead  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Tennessee.  The  j 
accompanying  portrait  of  Col.  Johnson  is  from  a photograph  ' 
taken  in  his  eighty-third  year. 


JAMES  IV  HIT  WORTH. 

James  Whitworth  was  born  in  1S16  in  Sumner  Co., 
Tenn.  His  grandfather  came  from  Amelia  Co.,  Yu.,  and 
settled  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  130(1.  II is  father, 
James  Whitworth,  also  born  in  Virginia,  came  to  Tennes- 
see with  liis  parents,  and  became  the  owner  of  a poor  farm  j 
of  about  one  hundred  acres,  on  which  be  reared  a family 
of  four  sous  and  seven  daughters.  The  family  is  now 
widely  scattered  through  the  South  and  Southwest. 

James  was  only  thirteen  years  old  when  liis  hither  died. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  he  worked  the  farm  for  the  support  | 
of  the  family.  II is  mother  was  Ann  Ilarding  before  her  j 
marriage,. born  in  Virginia,  and,  early  left  a widow  with  | 
this  large  family,  struggled  hard  with  the  battle  of  life,  j 
The  facilities  of  school  education  were  poor.  James  worked  j 
tiie  farm  till  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  but  was  not  con-  i 
tented  to  remain,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  wood  j 
he  had  rafted  down  to  Nashville  he  secured  five  months’ 
schooling  at.  Wirt's  Seminary,  in  Sumner  County.  In  1840 
he  taught  school  one  season  in  Smith  County,  and  returning 
took  further  lessons  at  Wirt’s.  Returning  home  in  July, 
1841,  he  bought  a few  law-books,  and  devoured  their  con-  ; 
tents.  Failing  in  his  first  efforts  to  enter  a law-office,  he  J 
was  persuaded  by  his  early  and  constant  friend,  Edmund  j 
Turner,  of  Sumner  County,  to  visit  Nashville.  Here,  with 
the  added  influence  of  John  Trimble,  he  was  received  as  a 
law  student  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  E.  II.  and  A.  Ewing.  ; 
His  means  were  extremely  limited.  liis  mother  had  fur-  1 
r.ished  him  a bod  ; he  slept  in  a back  office,  and  boarded  at 
the  home  of  William  Garrett,  who  took  a great  interest  in  j 
him,  gave  him  very  low  rate  for  his  board,  ai  d never  pre- 
sented a bill  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Whitworth  1 
speaks  of  (his  contract  for  board  as  the  first  and  only  one  ! 


he  ever  made  when  lie  had  no  money’  to  secure  its  fulfill- 
ment. lie  therefore  keenly  appreciates  the  kind  generosity 
of  this  early  friend.  . • 

In  September,  1842,  be  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  Ills  first  case  of  any  importance  was  a suit  against 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Turnpike  Company,  with  the 
present  Judge  Jo.  Guild  as  opposing  counsel.  A nice  ques- 
tion of  law  was  involved.  The  legal  aspect  of  the  case 
presented  by  our  young  lawyer  was  sustained,  and  though 
the  case  was  appealed  it  was  finally  decided  in  liis  favor, 
and  he  won  reputation  by  this  success,  receiving  an  oiler  of 
partnership  from  R.  M.  Williams,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  a while,  when  be  became  a partner  with  Messrs. 
E.  II.  and  Andrew  Ewing.  This  relationship  continued 
until  1347,  when  a new  firm,  including  Andrew  Ewing, 
IV.  F.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Whitworth,  was  formed,  and  car- 
ried on  a successful  business  until  1353,  when  Mr.  Whit- 
worth retired  to  a.  farm  be  bad  purchased,  lying  some  five 
miles  out  of  Nashville.  In  1856  he  was  elected  counfy 
judge,  and  held  this  responsible  and  honorable  position  for 
ten  years.  After  the  close  of  the  war  farming  with  free 
labor  presented  so  many  complications  and  uncertainties 
that  Judge  Whitworth  decided  to  sell  his -fine  farm  of  five 
hundred  acres  and' return  to  the  practice  of  law.  Shortly 
after  opening  liis  office  anew,  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
organ iz ition  of  a national  bank  sought  bis  assistance,  and 
offered  him  the  position  of  its  president.  He  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  has  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Fourth 
National  Bank  of  Nashville  ever  since. 

Judge  Whitworth  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
Tennessee  Manufacturing  Company,  and  its  president  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  active  in  the  councils  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  Company,  ami  has  given  the  benefit 
of  bis  sound  financial  judgment  to  this  'large  business  en- 
terprise, with  which,  as  a Methodist,  his  religious  sympa- 
thies were  allied.  Judge  Whitworth  has  never  held  politi- 
cal office,  though  frequently  solicited  so  to  do.  His  name 
lias  been  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Scate.  He  has  been  identified 
with  the  development  of  the  railroads  and  the. bridge  com- 
pany, and  held  office  as  director  in  a number  of  them. 

In  1843  lie  married  Martha  Keeling,  daughter  of  Dr. 
George  Keeling,  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this 
county.  lie  has  four  living  children.  Ills  oldest  son, 
George  K.  Whitworth,  was  recently  elected  county  trustee. 

Judge  Whitworth’s  administration  of  the  trying  and  re- 
sponsible position  of  judge  of  the  County  Court  was  char- 
acterized by  integrity,  sound  practical  sense,  and  kindness 
of  heart.  Ho  is  pre-eminently  a clear-h  -.Med  business  man, 
and  being  thoroughly  honest  is  therefore  a safe  adviser. 
He  is  often  consulted  by  friends  on  matters  of  business, 
such  as  the  management  of  estates,  investments  of  money, 
and  conflicting  interests  among  neighbors.  lie  is  naturally 
a peace-maker,  and  has  often  aided  his  fcllow-mon  in  settling 
difficulties  of  various  kinds  and  prevented  much  litigation, 
lie  lias  been  a successful  man  m monetary  affairs. 
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JOHN  HOWS. 


John  Hows  was  born  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  May 
17,  1811.  His  father,  John  C.  Hows,  emigrated  to 
Davidson  County  about  1816  with  a family  of  six 
children,  settled  on  Sam’s  Creek,  lived  in  the  county 
many  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  John  Hows, 
lived  with  his  father  until  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority. Working  at  various  vocations  summers  and 
attending  school  a portion  of  the  year,  and  making 
good  use  of  such  opportunities  as  were  presented, 
he  acquired  a good  practical  education.  When 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  Dec.  14,  1837,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Catharine  D.  Jones;  her  father,  Jarvis  Jones, 
came  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  on  the  Har- 
peth  River  before  1800,  reared  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren, and  died  March  11, 1841.  The  first  year  after 
Mr.  Hows  was  married  he  lived  on  a rented  farm  ; 
then  purchased  a place  of  his  father  and  commenced 


making  himself  a farm,  and  by  industry  and  perse- 
verance has  secured  a large  farm  and  a handsome 
property.  While  farming  has  been  the  business  of 
his  life  he  has  also  been  interested  in  other  matters. 
He  has  been  called  to  till  some  of  the  important 
offices  of  the  county,  including  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace.  In  1875  the  law  provided  for  only  one  as- 
sessor for  the  county,  and  Squire  Hows  was  elected 
to  till  that  important  position.  Politically,  he  was 
formerly  a Whig.  Was  opposed  to  the  war  an  i 
friendly  to  the  national  cause;  a man  that  commands 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

This  worthy  couple,  representing  two  of  the  pioneer 
families  who  have  aided  in  transforming  the  pri- 
meval forest  into  a civilized  community,  are  jn.-rly 
entitled  to  a place  in  local  history.  To  them  have 
been  born  fourteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  are 
now  living, — seven  daughters  and  tour  sous. 
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JOHN  IIAllUING. 

Ju1.li  Harding,  son  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Harding,  was  l.orn 
Jan.  5,  1 S3 1 , in  District  Number  Two,  Davidson  County, 
on  the  farm  where  ho  now  resides.  31  r.  Harding  received  \ 
a good  education.  In  1850  be  entered  Harvard  College,  j 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  but  cm  account  of  illness  subsequently 
completed  his  studies  at,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  and  began  the  i 
practical  farmer’s  life  be  lias  since  followed.  Ilis  fazm  of  j 
thirteen  hundred  acres,  where  bis  father  bad  lived  before 
him,  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Harding  has  given  attention  to  breeding  and  train- 
ing trotting-horses. 

He  married,  March  28,  1S53,  Sophia  W.  Merritt,  ; 
daughter  of  W.  II.  E.  Merritt,  of  Brunswick  Co.,  Ya.  \ 
His  only  child  by  this  marriage  was  Sophia  M.  Ilarding,  j 
who  married  Granville  S.  Johnson.  They  have  one  son,  I 
named  William  Harding  Johnson.  Mrs.  Harding  died  in  ! 
August,  1855,  and  in  December,  185G,  Mr.  Harding  mar- 
ried bis  present  wife,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  E.  Oweu.  They  j 
have  three  children, — Selene  31.,  William  G.,  and  John,  i 
3Ir.  Harding’s  life  has  been  a quiet,  uneventful  one.  Ilis  j 
large  farm  has  required  his  undivided  attention. 


COL.  THOMAS  L.  BRANSFOB.D. 

Thomas  Louis  Bransford  was  born  in  Buckingham  Co.,  j 
Ya.,  Nov.  29,  1301.  and  died  in  Union  Spring's,  Ala.,  Feb. 
20,  1805.  On  liis  father’s  side  he  was  of  English  and 
on  his  mother’s  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  His  father,  * 
Thomas  Bransford,  moved  from  Virginia  to  Barren  Co.,  j 
Kv.,  in  1817,  where,  some  four  decades  after,  he  and  his  j 
wife,  Ann  Lee  Snoddy,  died. 

Col.  Bransford  when  a boy  carried  the  mail  four  years  J 
on  horseback  to  aid  bis  father  financially  ; taught  school  for  i 
a brief  period;  and  when  twenty-one  years  of  aire,  in  1825, 
moved  to  Gainesboro’,  Jackson  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  he  con-  ; 
ducted  for  a quarter  of  a century  a prosperous  mercantile  j 
business,  until  1850,  when  he  moved  to  Glasgow,  Ivy.,  j 
where  he  remained  until  1850,  when  he  removed  with  his  . j 
family  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  all  of  his  surviving  j 
children  now  reside. 

Col.  Bransford’s  ancestry  on  both  sides  were  soldiers  in 
the  Revolution  and  against  the  Indians  iu  Kentucky,  Ten-  j 
nessee,  and  Southern  States.  One  of  the  family  (Samuel  j 
Bransford)  was  a graduate  of  West  Point,  and  subse-  1 
quently  was  Professor  of  3Iathcniaties  at  West  Point  I 
Academy,  where  lie-  was  accidentally  killed  while  training  j 
tiie  cadets  in  horsemanship. 

During  Cob  Bransfbrd’s  successful  business  career  he  j 
was  a member  of  the  firms  of  Parrott  & Bransford,  Gaines-  i 
boro’,  Tenn.;  Parrott  & Bransford,  llushville,  111.  j Kin-  ‘ 
naird  k Bransford,  Gainesboro',  Term.;  Joel  W.  Settle  k 
Co.,  Gainesboro’,  Tenn.;  Watson  M.  Cooke  k Co.,  Gaines- 
boro’. Tenn  ; Amonett,  Fowler  k Bran-ford,  Amonctt  & 
Bransford,  and  Fowler  & Bransford,  Celiiia.  Tenn.  , and  of  1 
the  wholesale  firms  of  Snoddy  k Bransford.  Louisville.  Ivy. ; 
Bransford,  Mc\V  hirtcr  «fc  Co.,  Nashville,  Term.;  and  Brans- 
ford,  Goodbar  k Co.,  .Memphis,  Tenu. 


While  residing  in  Kentucky  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  and  a dele- 
gate to  the  Whig  National  Convention  that  nominated  Gen. 
Scott  for  the  Presidency,  which  Col.  Bransford  truly  pre- 
dicted was  the  last  Whig;  National  Convention  that  would 
ever  be  held.  In  tins  connection,  as  further  illustration  of 
his  foresight,  it  may  also  be  stated  that  lie  truly  predicted 
that  the  election  of  Buchanan  was  the  last  peaceable  elec- 
tion of  President  that  would  take  place  in  this  country.  As 
foreshadowed  by  bis  apprehension,  the  subsequent  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  resulted  in  war,  and  each 
election  since  has  been  attended  by  troops  at  the  polls  or 
at  the  counting  of  the  ballots.  His  sagacity  was  remarked, 
also,  in  the  early  comprehensive  railroad  system  which  while 
in  the  Legislature  of  5 840  be  devised  for  Tennessee,  the  ex- 
ecution of  which — a line  from  Knoxville  by  Nashville  direct 
to  3Iemplds,  Tenn. — would  probably  have  prevented  the 
flanking  of  Nashville  on  the  one  side  by  the  Jlcuiphis, 
Clarksville  and  Louisville,  and  on  the  other  by  the  3Iem- 
phis  and  Charleston  Railroads.  The  people  of  Tennessee 
now  concede  bis  superior  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  build  the  line  be  then  proposed. 

Col.  Bransford  endeavored,  in  like  manner,  to  show  that 
Nashville  should  not  contribute  anything  to  build  railroads 
to  the  north  of  that  city,  but  to  the  south  of  it,  from  which 
direction  only  could  Nashville  ever  hope  to  secure  any  tts.de, 
a proposition  since  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  is  now 
patent  to  all. 

While  a resident  of  Jackson  Co,,  Tenn..  Col.  Bransford 
was  a member  of  the  Legislature:  was  elected  elector  in 
1840,  and  again  in  1S44,  on  the  Whig  Presidential  tickets; 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Congress  in  1843,  and  subse- 
quently was  nominated  by  the  counties  composing  the  con- 
gressional district  for  Governor  of  the  State.  On  questions 
of  the  tariff,  banking,  etc.,  that  formerly  divided  the  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties.  Col.  Bransford  was  pronounced  by 
President  Polk  to  be  the  ablest  debater  lie  had  heard  iu 
Tennessee;  and  President  Johnson  said  of  him  that  if  the 
world  had  to  be  cut  up  into  facts  and  figures,  lie  would 
select  Col.  Bransford  ns  the  most  callable,  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance. to  perform  that  service. 

Speaking  of  his  death,  the  3Iacon,  Ga.,  Telegraph  said, 
“ The  death  of  such  a man  deserves  more  than  a passing 
tribute.  Without  the  advantage  of  an  early  education, 
through  the  intuitive  force  and  energy  of  a mind  highly 
endowed  by  nature,  and  ever  in  quest  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  Col.  Bransford.  unaided  and  alone,  worked  his  way 
to  position  and  wealth.  His  mind  was  a perfect  thronok  gy 
of  the  past.  In  the  sphere  of  varied  attainments  no  i'ait, 
however  minute,  but  was  ever  ready  at  his  command.  In 
politics,  in  finance,  and  iu  commerce,  throughout  the  Stares 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  the  commercial  cities  f 
the  North,  his  name  is  ns  familiar  as  u household  word. 
The  two  leading  faculties  of  his  uiind  were  memory  and 
fact.  In  him  their  development  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  accurate.  As  a public  speaker  and  conversationalist, 
whether  upon  political  topics,  finance,  currency,  or  internal 
improvements,  the  endless  tram  of  fu-rs  which  be  brouu' t 
to  bear  rendered  his  argument  invincible.  On  these  and 
other  subjects  he  wielded  a powerful  j m.  The  war  !•>.- 
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tween  the  States,  1861,  found  him  at  his  home  in  Nash- 
ville, in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  surrounded  by  an  in- 
teresting family.  . . . His  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  his  life  is  a part  of  the 
history  of  his  adopted  State.” 

He  was  remarkably  well  informed,  and  was  blessed  with 
a most  tenacious  memory,  his  wonderful  mind  retaining 
what  he  read  with  seemingly  as  little  effort  as  a sponge  holds 
water.  Few  men  were  gifted  with  a loftier  sense  of  honor, 
few  possessed  more  earnestness  and  force  of  character,  and 
who  were  more  of  an  honor  to  their  family  name  ! A hand- 
some marble  shaft  marks  his  resting-place  in  the  beautiful 
Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  near  Nashville.  He  married  Lu- 
cinda A.  Settle,  daughter  of  Willis  and  Nancy  Pricketfc 
Settle,  of  Barren  Co.,  Ivy.  His  children  were  Matilda, 
wife  of  Bussell  M.  Ivinnaird,  now  (18S0 ) of  wholesale  firm 
of  Settle  & Kinnaird,  Nashville  ; Lizzie  Marshall,  wife  of 
Capt.  Andrew  J.  MeWhirter,  for  many  years  a leading 
popular  wholesale  merchant  of  Nashville;  Maj.  John  S. 
Bransford,  banker;  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Bransford,  Jr.,  mer- 
chant of  New  Orleans,  La.,  deceased  ; William  Amonett, 
a gifted  son,  who  died  in  youth  from  injuries  received  by  a 
fall  from  a horse;  Walter  L.,  unmarried,  named  after  his 
father's  only  brother,  a resident  of  California ; and  W.  S. 
Bransford,  of  the  wholesale  hardware  house  of  Ewing, 
Bransford  & Gaines,  Nashville. 

The  pioneer  of  the  family,  John  Bransford,  came  to  this 
country  from  England  and  settled  in  Virginia.  He  died  in 
Bichmond,  Va.,  1781,  a few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the 
city  to  the  British  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  John  Bransford 
(2d)  was  the  great-grandfather  of  those  of  the  name  now 
in  Tennessee.  All  of  the  name  known  reside  in  the  South- 
ern States.  The  ancestors  of  Col.  Bransford's  grandmother, 
Judith  Amonett,  came  from  France  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  about 
1G85.* 

As  illustrative  of  the  intolerance  of  opinion  in  the  past, 
Col.  Bransford’s  ancestry  were  not  only  driven  from  France 
on  account  of  its  religious  or  Protestant  belief,  but  his 
grandfather  was  imprisoned  in  Virginia,  by  order  of  Co!. 
Archibald  Cary,  for  permitting  a Protestant  minister  to 
preach  in  his  house. 

Reference  to  the  family  of  which  Col.  Bransford  was  a 
conspicuous  member  may  be  found  in  Dr.  McFerrin’s 
“ History  of  Methodism  in  Tennessee,”  vol.  iii.,  pages  481- 
483. 

The  portrait  herein  is  a copy  of  a photograph  taken  after 
he  became  an  invalid.  He  was  literally  capacitated  to  adorn 
any  station  in  life.  The  retentive  powers  of  his  memory 
were  simply  marvelous.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
general  information,  and  universally  accredited  with  ability 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  any  subject  he  investigated. 


* By  reference  to  Bishop  Meade's  “ History  of  Families  in  Vir- 
ginia” and  other  records  we  find  that  with  'he  Huguenots  that 
came  from  France  to  America  were  the  Shandoin.  La  Shure,  Money, 
Maury,  Founitiinc,  Suhlett,  Boirseau,  Sully,  Bondunnt,  Tr;ilu;e, 
Agee,  Dihrell,  Depp,  Du  Pre,  Guerrant,  and  Chastccn  families,  names 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  Southwestern  States  during  ihu 
nineteenth  century. 


Eminently  practical,  constitutionally  upright,  and  trust- 
worthy, public-spirited  and  generous,  he  was  everything  to 
his  family,  and  leaves  an  honored  name  in  the  annals  of 
Tennessee. 


MAJ.  JOHN  S.  BRANSFORD. 

John  Swceazy  Bransford  was  born  in  Gaiuesboro’,  Jackson 
Co.,  Tent)..  March  8,  183G  ; moved  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Glasgow,  Ivy.,  1850;  became  an  attache  of  the  whole- 
sale establishment  of  Snoddy  & Bransford,  Louisville,  Ivy., 
1853 ; attended  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1S53— 54 ; 
removed  to  Tennessee  in  1856,  and  became  junior  partner  in 
the  wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Bransford,  MeWhirter  A 
Co.,  Nashville  ; was  the  “ Jay  Sweeazv  Bee”  sobriquet  corre- 
spondent of  the  Nashville  Union  ana  American  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  in  1856  that  nominated 
Buchanan  and  Breckenridge ; and  in  1860  was  member  of 
the  wholesale  firm  of  Bransford,  Goodbar  & Co.,  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  f 

When  war  between  the  States  was  precipitated,  in  1861, 
he  joined  a military  company  in  Memphis,  and  shortly  there- 
after was  commissioned  major  of  infantry  by  Governor 
Harris,  and  assigned  to  duty  by  Col.  V.  K.  Stevenson, 
quartermaster-general  of  Tennessee,  in  charge  of  railroad 
transportation  in  Nashville.  He  retired  from  that  post 
Feb.  20,  1862,  with  the  army  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston;  was  subsequently  commissioned  major  in  the 
| Southern  army,  and  appointed  chief  of  railroad  transpor- 
} tation  for  the,  “ Army  of  Tennessee.” 

During  the  attack  on  Chattanooga,  18G3,  Maj.  Bransford 
j remained  at  that  post  until  all  of  live  army  stores  and 
j equipage  had  been  removed,  leaving  there  himself  on  the 
j last  train,  although  during  the  bombardment  preceding  the 
| evacuation,  which  lasted  for  days,  his  office  was  riddled 
| with  shot  and  shell,  all  his  assistants  wounded,  and  his  own 
| inkstand  knocked  from  under  his  hand  by  a cannon-ball, 
j He  was  with  Gen.  Joe  Johnston’s  army  in  the  memorable 
j campaign,  of  three  months’  incessant  fighting,  from  Dalton 
j to  Atlanta,  and  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  April,  1865, 
was  with  that  command  in  North  Carolina,  having  in  four 
years’  military  service  never  been  absent  from  duty,  except 
on  leave  to  visit  his  invalid  father,  who  died  in  the  South 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war. 

Returning  after  the  war  to  Nashville,  May  20,  1865, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  adjusting  the  ante- 
bellum Memphis  firm  business,  meantime  engaging  wuu 
the  lion.  James  Guthrie,  president  of  the  Louisville  and 
I Nashville  Railroad,  to  become  general  agent  (chief  officer) 
j of  that  company  in  Nashville.  When  he  took  charge 
| the  Nashville  station  was  some  twenty  thousand  J Gars  in 
j arrears,  which  the  company  lost.  When  ho  Lit  the  road 
the  company  gave  him  receipt  for  upwards  oi  a thousand 
dollars  more  than  he  owed  it,  being  clear  ‘"overs'  that 
had  accumulated  in  the  correct  management  ot  the  com- 
pany's business.  Thus  the  station,  instead  <4  being  thou- 
sands of  dollars  behind,  as  formerly,  was,  under  his  direc- 
tion. more  than  a thousand  dollars  ahead.  He  hauuhd 
the  company’s  funds,  exceeding  sometimes  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  a month,  for  morn  than  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  never  asked  for  nor  gave  a bond  as 
security  for  the  safe  handling  of  the  company’s  money. 
During  this  decade  he  was  never  absent  from  railroad  duty; 
had  a large  money  credit  at  end  of  every  month  ; reduced, 
unsolicited,  during  a heavy  business  the  expenses  of  the  I 
station  some  five  thousand  dollars  the  first  year,  and  turned  | 
over  to  the  company  several  thousand  dollars,  proceeds  of 
sale  of  “overs”  merchandise  that  had  accumulated  in  that 
station. 

While  in  railroad  service  he  was  executor  for  his  father’s, 
also  of  his  deceased  brother’s  estate,  the  first  being  quite  j 
complicated,  the  latter  involving  partnership  in  St.  Louis  j 
and  New  Orleans  firms.  These  estates  were  wound  up  t 
advantageously,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  inter-  i 
csted,  as  evidenced  by  the  affidavits  of  the  heirs  of  each,  j 
which  are  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court  of  Davidson  County,  lie  was  also  trustee  for  various 
parties,  whose  interests,  likewise,  prospered  in  his  hands. 
At  the  same  time  he  tv  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  stewards 
of  Tulip  Street  Church,  Nashville,  during  which  period  of 
several  years  it  had  a surplus  fund  on  hand,  a condition 
that  had  not  before  and  has  not  since  existed.  lie  was 
elected  president  of  the  Nashville  and  Edgefield  Street 
Railroad  Company,  also  a member  of  the  board  of  Meth- 
odist Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions;  for  four  years  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Tulip  Street  Church,  aud 
secretary  thereof ; was  director  of  Nashville  Gas-light  Com- 
pany, Broad  Street  Bridge  Company,  Building  and  Loan 
Association  Company,  director  of  various  street  railroad 
companies,  and  cashier  of  national  bank  in  Nashville,  the 
pecuniary  interest  in  which  he  disposed  of,  and  lias  since  1 
declined  active  business  engagements  in  order  to  endeavor  I 
to  build  up  a constitution  never  very  robust  at  any  period  ' 
of  life. 

In  the  sphere  of  finance  Maj.  Bransford  was  systematic  \ 
and  successful,  never  buying  anything  until  ready  to  pay  j 
for  it,  avoiding  security  complications,  and  never  spending  j 
more,  but  always  less,  than  his  Income.  An  inflexible  rule  i 
in  bis  domestic  affairs  was  never  to  wound  bis  wife’s  sensi- 
bilities by  having  her  at  any  time  to  come  to  him  for  money. 
On  the  contrary,  her  wants  were  anticipated,  and  on  the  first  j 
day  of  every  month  she  was,  without  solicitation,  furnished 
with  funds  sufficient  to  meet  every  requirement. 

Maj.  Bransford  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  Thomas 
L.  Bransford,  who  was,  intellectually  and  by  great  force  of 
character,  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  Tennessee.  Col. 
Bransford’ s biography  and  portrait  will  be  found  in  this 
history. 

The  steamboat  “John  S.  Bransford,”  named  in  honor  of  ! 
the  subject  of  this  biography,  is  now  (1880)  running  on  the  j 
Ohio  and  upper  Cumberland  Rivers. 

If  the  proverb  be  true  that  he  who  plants  a tree  is  a ; 
benefactor,”  Maj.  Bransford  might  claim  to  be  doubly  so, 
since  few  men,  if,  indeed,  any  other  man  in  Davidson 
County,  has  planted  so  many  and  such  beautiful  trees. 
His  taste  for  trees  or  love  of  the  beautiful  is  so  well  known  i 
that  his  property  lias  often  been  recognized  us  such  by  its  i 
characteristic  culture  and  ornamentation. 

He  was  united  in  marriage,  Nov.  30,  1365,  with  Miss  I 


Maine  E.  Johnson,  daughter  of  Col.  Anthony  W.  Johnson, 
a retired  merchant  of  Nashville,  the  two  families  having 
ever  since  resided  together  as  one  household. 

Maj.  Bransford  has  only  two  living  children,  a son  aud 
a daughter,  Johnson  and  Lizzie,  the  first-born,  Mary  Lu, 
having  died  Aug.  S,  1874,  in  early  childhood.  A view  of 
his  residence — one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Davidson 
County — will  bo  found  in  this  history. 

He  is  of  English  and  French  Huguenot  descent.  His 
immediate  ancestry  on  both  sides  came  west  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  family  history, 
epitomized,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  McFerrin’s  “ History  of 
Methodism  in  Tennessee,”  v0],  Hi.,  page  4S1. 

Maj.  Bransford  never  applied  for  membership  nor  be- 
longed to  any  secret  society.  In  polities  he  was  inde- 
pendent, voting,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  for  the  best  man 
or  best  interest  of  the  community. 

The  investigation  of  maturer  years  led  him,  after  somewhat 
extensive  reading  on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  discard  dogma , 
bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  to  regard  profession  of  belief 
in  them  as  an  infinitesimal  part  of  any  man’s  character. 
To  do  right,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  may  be  able  to  practice 
it  for  right’s  sake  alone,  regardless  of  promise  of  reward  on 
the  one  hand  or  threat  of  punishment  on  the  other,  he  es- 
teemed the  most  God-like  action  of  which  man  is  capable, 
the  loftiest  idea!  in  any  sense  attainable  in  practical  life ; 
acts,  not  professions,  constituting,  in  his  opinion,  all  that 
there  is  in  what  may  be  termed  the  sentiment  of  religion. 

He  justly  inherited  aspirations  for  the  freedom  of 
opinion,  Ins  Huguenot  ancestry  having  been  driven  from 
France  for  opinion’s  sake  and  his  great-grand  father  having 
been  irupri-oeed  in  Virginia  for  allowing  a Frotostuut  min- 
ister to  preach  in  his  house. 

3 1 a j . Bransford  declined  to  furnish  his  portrait  for  inser- 
tion in  this  volume,  and  though  practically  conceding  the 
value  of  data  such  as  herein  given, — not  to  the  public,  but, 
maybe,  to  some  one  of  an  after-generation  of  the  name,  like 
bis  talented  father,  who  felt  such  an  interest  in  the  past 
family  record, — yet  as  to  portraits  he  would  fain  believe  that 

“ howe'er  baseless  his  vanit}'  in  other  things, 

'Twas  all  outside  1 the  shadow  of  what  the  substance  seams.’  ’’ 


DAVID  II.  McGAVOCK. 

David  II.  MeGavoci:,  second  son  of  Francis  McGavock, 
and  grandson  of  David  McGavock,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  Sept.  1.  1S2G.  lie  was  early  taught  the  value 
of  time  ar.d  money  by  his  honored  father,  who  reared  his 
children  to  industry  and  economy  on  the  farm.  lie  grad- 
uated at  the  Nashville  University,  at  Nashville,  Teim.,  in 
1845,  and  immediately  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  181ft.  In  1850  ho  was  married 
to  Willie,  only  daughter  of  William  Harding  (deceased) 
and  Elizabeth  Clopton,  and  settled  on  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  the  State,  which  contains  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred acres  of  choice  land,  situated  on  the  Cumberland  and 
Stone’s  Rivers,  seven  miles  eaet  of  Nashville,  where  he  imw 
resides. 
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Mr.  McGavock  has  made  many  valuable  improvements  j 
cn  his  farm,  among  which  we  may  mention  a fine  house,  | 
which  is  truly  an  ornament  to  file  county,  a view  of  which,  j 
together  with  its  beautiful  surroundings,  may  be  seen  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work.  Mr.  McGavock  has  inherited  all  j 
the  virtues  of  his  honored  father  and  grandfather,  and  j 
what  we  say  of  them  can  be  equally  well  applied  to  him.  j 
He  has  one  son',  Frank,  who  was  born  in  September,  1851,  j 
and  married  Lulie  Spence,  Sept.  1G,  1875.  They  have 
two  children, — viz.,  Spence  and  Willie. 


I)R.  WILLIAM  J.  CARTER. 

, ..  I 

From  the  pen  of  a persona!  friend  we  copy  the  following : i 

“Or;  the  27th  of  June,  1878,  one  of  Tennessee’s  best 
and  noblest  citizens,  Dr.  William  J.  Carter,  passed  away. 

“ He  was  born  in  Halifax  Co.,  X.  C.,  on  the  22d  of  -'lay, 
ISOS,  and  moved  to  Tennessee  in  the  fall  of  18 1 G.  At  the 
age  of  forty-two,  May  9,  1850.  he  married  Miss  Nannie 
Demoss,  a daughter  of  Mr.  Abram  Demoss. 

“ He  read  medicine  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother,  Dr.  ! 
Belifield  Carter,  attended  the  lectures  at  Transylvania  Uni-  j 
versity,  Lexington,  Ivy.,  practiced  his  profession  the  yc-ar 
1830  at  Charlotte,  Dickson  Co.,  and  moved  in  1831  to  j 
Harpcth  Itivcr,  at  Dog  Creek,  in  Cheatham  County,  where  \ 
by  close  attention  to  business  he  made  a large  fortune.  I 
Ninety-two  negroes  were  liberated  far  him  by  the  late  war, 
and  at  his  death  he  owned  two  fine  farms,  besides  valuable  1 
personal  property. 

“Dr.  Carter  was  a devoted  husband,  kind  father,  and  | 
true  friend.  Many  widowed  mothers  and  orphaned  ehil-  ; 
dren  have  received  the  benefits  of  bis  known  skill,  and  have  | 
beers  fed  by  his  bountiful  charity  with  no  other  cornpensa-  j 
tlon  than  the  gratification  of  having  fed  the  hungry  and  ! 
relieved  the  sick. 

“ We  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  vastness  of  his  energy,  j 
unless  we  remember  the  sparsely -set tied  districts  in  the  j 
immediate  vicinity  of  Nashville,  and  that  our  city  itself  | 
was  but  a small  place  at  that  time. 

lie  practiced  over  a territory  forty  miles  square,  and  j 
through  a country  almost  wholly  destitute  of  public  thor-  j 
oughfares.  When  he  moved  to  Uarpcth  his  brother  gave  i 
liim  a horse,  and  he  bought  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Rerry  fifty  j 
dollars’  worth  of  medicines  on  credit.  Dr.  Berry  told  him  ! 
his  face  was  a sufficient  guarantee  of  its  payment. 

“ He  has  told  us  from  the  lips  that  arc;  now  forever  1 
silent  that  during  his  travels  by  day  lie  was  forced  to  : 
carry  a hatchet,  to  blaze  a path,  through  the  forest,  and  to  1 
cut  the  impeding  limbs  from  his  path,  so  that  when  riding  ! 
at  night  lie  would  not  be  struck  from  his  horse.  Rain, 
hail,  snow,  frozen  rivers,  fuli  creeks,— nothing  kept  him  j 
from  his  patients  when  called,  it  mattered  not  whether  they 
were  rich  or  poor.  Often  was  lie  called  to  visit  the  sick 
across  Big  Harpeth  when  it  was  out  of  its  bank-,  it-  waters 
rushing  in  very  madness  along  its  channel ; m t hiog  daunt-,  d, 
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being  skillful  in  his  treatment  met  with  unusual  success. 
The  profession  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  members,  his 
family  a kind  husband  and  devoted  father,  and  tire  com- 
munity one  of  its  most  useful  citizens.” 

He  leaves  a wife  and  three  children, — Carrie  F.,  Arm 
L.,  and  Belficid  F.  Mrs.  Carter  is  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Abram  Demoss,  and  was  born  in  District  Fourteen, 
Davidson  Co..  Oct.  19.  1828. 

Abram  Demoss  was  the  son  of  Lewis  Demoss,  and  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  and  came  to  Davidson  County  with 
his  parents  at  a very  early  day,  .and  settled  on  the  Big 
JIarpeth,  He  married  Elizabeth  Newsome,  daughter  of 
Francis  Newsome,  at!  early  settler  in  Davidson  County.  To 
them  were  born  twelve  children,  nine  of  who!.",  lived  to  be 
men  and  women  grown.  He  was  a very  large  farmer,  own- 
ing some  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of  good  land. 
He  was  a man  respected  by  these  who  knew  him.  He  left 
a good  name  as  the  precious  legacy  to  his  children. 


LEONARD  B.  FITE. 

Leonard  B.  Fite  was  born  Nov.  17,  1811.  in  Smith  Co., 
Tenn.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Fite  and  Matilda  Beard, 
from  North  Carolina.  Jacob  Fite  was  the  son  of  Leonard 
Fite,  who  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Fite,  who  emigrated  to 
America  from  Germany  at  a date  unknown.  The  family 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we  have  a record 
for  vigor  of  health  and  great  longevity,  and  Die  fidelity 
with  which  they  have  observed  that  early  injunction  given 
to  our  rerouted  first  oarents,  “ to  ntuk’.pb/  and  replenish 
the  earth.” 

On  or  about  the  10th  of  April,  1801,  two  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  occurred.  The  on*1  was 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  other  was  the  coie- 
bratiou  of  the  Centennial  birthday  of  Peggy  Crosse  Fite, 
grandmother  of  the  gentleman  whose  life  we  are  sketching. 
Op.  that  day  five  generations  of  the  Lite  family  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  Eleven  of  twelve  children 
born  Mrs.  Peggy  C.  F’tc  were  living,  and  either  present  or 
represented.  Of  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and 
groat-great-graudcluldreu,  no  less  a number  than  tour  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  were  represented.  What  a picture  the 
imagination  conjures  up  ‘ Think  of  this  family  assembled 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance  and  compare  experiences ! 
Such  a family  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  need  not  depend 
on  neighbors  for  companionship  ; it  ha  ! the  promise  of  em- 
pire within  itself.  Let  some  young  mathematician  of  the 
family  solve  the  problem  of  the  number  of  the  descendants 
there  will  bo  living  in  19G1,  if  the  fimfly  c nirinues  to  mul- 
tiply for  another  century  as  it  has  f »t  the  last.  Peggy  C. 
Fite  attained  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  and 
a half  years. 

J 1 , F e fo  n I r of  the  family  in  America 

was  a miller  by  trade.  When  quite  young  ha  emsgiv.t  ' I to 
this  country  with  a large  party  of  his  countrymen  an  l 


he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  ficqu  aitly  landed  many 
ya'-ds  below  on  the  other  bank. 

“Almost  invariably  was  ho  correct  in  his  diagnosis,  and 


women,  one  of  whom.  Catharinr.  by  name,  had  inspiiv-.t  th.i 
love  of  Job  lines  on  the  vovago.  By  design  or  utnerwise, 
the  eh-  - 1 s of  the  emign  .U  containing  the  Joining  and 
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money  were  sent  on  another  ship  than  that  on  which  the 
passengers  were  brought.  No  tidings  were  received  by  the  j 
emigrants  of  their  baggage,  and  all  but  two  were  put  up  at  j 
auction  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  and  sold  for  their 
passage-money.  Johannes  and  Catharina  were  bought  by 
the  same  party,  a New  Jersey  miller,  who,  after  lie  had 
bought  Johannes,  was  by  him  solicited  to  buy  his  sweet- 
heart. They  were  no  sooner  hound  to  the  miller  to  work  ; 
out  enough  to  pay  their  passage-money  than  they  became  j 
bound  to  each  other  “ to  love,  honor,  obey,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  j 
went  to  live  in  the  mill  of  their  purchaser.  Here  they  ! 
lived  happy  and  contented  for  a long  while, — at  least,  until  | 
four  children  were  born  to  them.  It  was  then  Johannes  j 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  built  him  a fort  to  protect  his  } 
-family  from  Indians,  and  built  a mill  to  support  his  grow-  j 
ing  family. 

Subsequently  a large  representative  of  the  family  moved  j 
to  North  Carolina,  and  after  a residence  of  years  then  came 
to  Tennessee.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  L.  B.  Fite  j 
came  to  Tennessee  about  1800,  settled  at  Buchanan’s  Sta-  j 
tion,  aud  afterwards  removed  to  Smith  County  and  erected  1 
a mill.  L.  B.  Fite’s  father,  Jacob,  lived  to  be  eighty-five  j 
years  old,  and  his  mother  lived  to  be  eighty- three.  His  ! 
great-uncle,  John  Fite,  died  at  ninety-seven  years  of  age.  j 
Mrs.  Lamberson,  a great-great-aunt,  lived  to  be  ninety-six.  i 

As  illustrating  the  sturdy  character  for  integrity  of  Jacob  ! 
Fite,  his  son  mentions  with  pride  the  following  incident : ' 
In  18G4,  while  the  civil  war  was  yet  in  progress,  he  with  ; 
other  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  was  summoned  to  Nash-  1 
villc  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiap.ee  to  the  Federal  govern-  j 
ment  and  provide  themselves  with  the  requisite  protection  j 
of  the  provost-marshal.  After  he  had  taken  the  oath  the  j 
marshal  asked  him  how  many  sons  he  had  and  where  they  j 
were.  Being  informed  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Fite  knew  four  j 
out  of  the  five  were  South,  and  if  not  in  the  Confederate  j 
army  were  in  sympathy  with  it,  the  marshal  said,  “ Your  ! 
love  for  your  sons  and  attachment  for  them,  sir,  make  your  | 
oath  of  no  practical  value.  It  must  be  stronger  than  your  : 
love  for  the  government.  Is  it  not  so,  sir?”  Mr.  Fite  j 
replied  that  ho  recognized  no  right  to  be  questioned  on  the  : 
matter:  “If  I reply  as  you  would  have  me, my  neighbors 
would  know  I.  had  sworn  to  a lie,  and,  worse  than  that,  my  ; 
God  would  know  I had  perjured  myself.  1 can  tic  my  j 
hands,  my  feet,  or  my  tongue  by  the  oath  I have  taken,  | 
but  I cannot  prevent  uiy  heart  from  goinj  out  towards  my  j 
hoys." 

The  provost-marshal  snatched  from  M r.  Fite  the  certificate  i 
he  had  given  him,  arid  with  nrofnne  abuse  threatened  him 
with  imprisonment.  A.  V.  S.  Lindsey,  a leading  Union 
man,  interested  himself  for  this  old  and  honest  citizen,  and 
brought  Mr.  Fite  to  au  audience  with  the  general  com-  j 
mantling,  who  listened  respectfully  to  Mr.  Fite  as  he  recited  { 
his  account  of  the  interview  he  had  had  with  the  marshal. 
Impressed  with  profound  respect  for  Mr.  Fite’s  regard  to  au 
oatli.  he  ordered  a piss  to  issue  at  once,  saying,  “ I have  no 
doubt,  old  gentleman,  you  will  keep  your  word  more  strictly 
than  many  who  are  now  crowding  here  to  make  oath  to 
their  loyalty.” 

Leonard  B.  Fite  came  to  Nashville  in  the  year  1830, 
and  went  into  the  store  and  employment  of  Uoboir.  .1. 


Moore,  a general  merchant.  He  left  Mr.  Moore  and  com- 
menced for  himself  in  a retail  dry-goods  business  in  1834. 
He  entered  the  wholesale  trade  exclusively  in  1S53,  under 
the  style  of  L.  B.  Fite  & Co.  This  business  he  sold  out 
in  1S59.  He  was  for  many  years  a director  in  the  “ Bank 
of  Tennessee,”  and  afterwards  filled  the  same  office  in  the 
Union  Bank.  He  never  would  accept  political  office;  his 
tastes  inclined  him  otherwise.  He  watched  with  close  at- 
tention the  details  of  his  large  business,  and  says  he  never 
was  absent  from  it  by  reason  of  illness  for  five  days  in  forty 
years. 

Mr.  Fite  in  1840  married  Miss  Amanda  Reynolds,  by 
whom  he  had  one  sod,-— -viz.,  James  W.  Fite.  His  second 
marriage  occurred  in  1853,  to  Miss  Virginia  G.  L.  Randall. 
Of  this  marriage  was  born  L.  B.  Fite,  Jr.  By  a third 
marriage  ho  has  two  young  daughters.  In  this  later  case 
he  married  Miss  Martha  Mann,  nee  Campbell. 

For-the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  lias  been  connected 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

This  sketch  is  furnished  not  on  any  desire  of  Mr.  Fite 
to  make  himself  prominent  in  the  history  of  his  county, 
but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  children  and  friends  who 
hold  him  in  very  high  esteem  for  his  many  good  qualities 
as  a man,  as  a father,  head  of  a family,  as  a friend,  mer- 
chant, and  citizen.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  a very 
large  circle  of  friends,  who  have  been  attracted  by  his 
straightforward  business  methods,  by  bis  incorruptible  hon- 
esty and  faithful  adherence  to  his  friends.  He  is  a self- 
made  man,  but  has  not  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  rise 
himself  that  he  pull  down  others;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  acquaintance  who  is  not  proud  to 
name  himself  as  a friend.  This  is  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  it  is  here  recorded  in  the  hope  that  it.  may  contribute 
to  Mr.  Fite’s  happiness  in  the  pleasant  home  to  which  he 
has  retired,  in  Sumner  County,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
Nashville.  Term. 


GEN.  JOHN  F.  WHELESS. 

John  F.  Wheiess  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Tens., 
Feb.  3,  1339,  and  before  six  years  of  age  lost  both  father 
and  mother.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  placed  by  his  brother, 
Wesley  Wheiess,  at  school,  near  Nashville.  By  the  time 
he  was  fourteen  the  education  acquired  was  ample  to  fit 
him  lor  business,  and  he  entered  the  banking-house  of 
Ilobsou  & Wheiess.  of  which  his  brother,  Wesiey,  was  the 
active  manager.  II is  advancement  was  rapid,  having  been 
promoted  to  the  responsible  position  of  paying  teller  in  !c?s 
than  three  years. 

In  the  financial  panic  of  1857,  when  all  the  banks 
throughout  the  country  suspended,  the  one  with  which  lie 
was  connected  went  into  liquidation  ; thereupon  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  offered  him  a position,  which  ho 
accepted,  but  came  near  declining  rather  than  ask  any  one 
to  become  his  security  on  the  bond  required.  Stepping  into 
the  president's  room  to  inform  him  of  his  intention,  he 
most  opportunely  met  there  a wealth v an-l  ir.thionCal  fri  n I. 
who,  in  congratulating  him  on  his  election  kindiy  nr  • 
to  sign  the  hood,  and  thus  he  war  relieve  1 of  ;‘j.*  r.c  --  ry 
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of  asking  that  favor.  Ho  remained  in  the  Rank  of  Ten- 
nessee three  years  or  more,  during  which  time  Ids  generous 
friend  became  its  honored  president.  In  1860  he  resigned 
to  eugage  in  the  brokerage  and  banking  business  on  his  own 
account,  which  he  abandoned  in  April,  1 SGI , and  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  State  as  junior  lieutenant  of 
Co.  C,  Rock  City  Guards.  In  April,  1862,  he  was  elected 
captain  of  the  company  by  a unanimous  vote,  although 
the  most  rigid  disciplinarian  in  the  regiment. 

Oct.  8,  1862,  he  was  seriously  wounded  by  a mime-ball 
through  the  body  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville ; was  captured 
and  paroled.  II is  exchange  was  effected  the  following 
January,  and  Lieut. -Gen.  Folk  offered  liiui  a staff  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  inspector-general  of  his  corps,  which  was 
accepted,  and  soon  afterwards  Maj.-Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart 
tendered  him  the  position  of  inspector-general  with  rank  of 
major,  which  was  declined  at  the  solicitation  of  Gen.  Polk, 
who  desired  to  retain  his  services,  and  as  a fitting  recogni- 
tion of  them  recommended  his  promotion. 

After  die  battle  of  Chickamauga,  Geri.  Polk  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Mississippi  Department,  and  Gen.  Bragg,  by 
special  order,  assigned  Capt.  "Wireless  to  duty  in  the  inspec- 
tor-general’s department  of  his  own  staff,  but  before  reporting 
for  duty  a communication  was  received  at  army  headquar- 
ters from  the  post  surgeon  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  earnestly  request- 
ing that  an  officer  of  experience  and  firmness  be  sent  there 
to  prevent  serious  complications  resulting  from  the  disor- 
ganized condition  of  affairs  existing  at  that  point  Capt. 
Wheiess  was  assigned  to  that  duty,  and  speedily  accom- 
plished all  that  was  desired.  His  efficiency  in  discharge  of 
military  duties  was  well  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  personally  known  to  either  Gens.  Polk,  Stewart,  or 
Bragg  when  they  offered  the  important  and  responsible 
staff  appointments. 

From  the  command  of  the  post  at  Giiffin  he  w*as  trans- 
ferred to  the  paymaster’s  department  of  the  navy,  where 
business  talent  was  greatly  needed.  After  several  months’ 
service  in  North  Carolina  waters  lie  was  ordered  to  the 
“ James  River  squadron.”  Soon  after  reporting  there  for 
duty  President  Davis  offered  him,  through  Gen.  Br  ier", 
then  in  command  at  Richmond,  a commission  as  licutemmt- 
colonel  in  the  adjutant  and  inspector-general’s  department, 
but  it  was  declined  under  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the 
war  was  too  near  to  justify  a change. 

In  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  the  naval  command  to 
which  he  was  attached  Had  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  guarded  it  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  theu  back  to 
Abbeville,  S.  C.,  where  it  was  turned  over  to  the  command 
accompanying  President  Davis,  which  halted  a day  or  so  at 
Washington,  Ga.,  and  Paymaster  W iielcss  was  sent  there 
to  try  and  secure  funds  with  which  to  pay  off  the  naval  de- 
tachment; his  mission  was  successful,  and  while  there  he 
was  present  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  notables  of  the 
Confederate  government,  among  whom  were  President 
Davis,  Gen.  Brecken ridge,  Secretary  of  W ar,  Judge  Reagan, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Judge  Gamp,  Treasurer, 
Gen.  Bragg,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  He  returned  to  his 
command  at  Abbeville,  paid  out  the  money  he  had  obtained, 
and  received  from  the  commanding  officer  an  honorable  di>- 
charge  from  further  service  to  the  Confederacy,  after  which 


! lie  returned  home,  and,  like  many  others,  had  but  little 
with  which  to  begiu  the  world.  On  lus  way  stopping  in 
| Augusta,  a merchant  there  requested  him  to  look  after  some 
| old  an.  t e-bcll  am  business,  which  was  faithfully  and  succcss- 
! fuiiy  prosecuted,  and  resulted  in  tiie  merchant  intrusting  to 
him  large  purchases  of  grain,  which  lasted  for  several 
| months.  In  tire  fall  or  winter  large  capitalists  in  Cincinnati 
| offered  him  ample  means  for  starting  a bank  in  Nashville, 

| but,  just  as  the  arrangements  were  completed  the  Legisia- 
| t.ure  repealed  the  charter.  About  this  time  the  Fourth 
i National  Bank  was  organized,  and  a number  of  the  most 
i influential  directors  tendered  him  their  influence  in  electing 
; him  cashier,  but,  learning  that  a personal  friend  eminently 
! fitted  for  the  position  might  be  induced  to  accept  it,  he  de- 
! dined,  and  urged  the  election  of  his  friend.  Subsequently 
! he  was  offered  the  cashiership  of  the  Second  National  Bank, 
but,  having  only  a few  months  previously  established  the 
! commission-house  of  McAlister  & Wheiess,  he  declined  the 
| offer,  and  carried  on  the  commission  business  with  decided 
J success  until  September,  1878,  when  he  retired  for  a while 
from  that  branch  of  business,  but  entered  it  again  in  May, 
i 1879,  when  he  established  the  firm  of  Wheiess,  Williams 
& Co.,  which  still  has  a prosperous  existence. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  prominent  in 
' business  circles,  for  most  of  the  time  a director  of  the  Nash- 
I ville  and  Decatur  Railroad,  Equitable  Insurance  Company, 
j and  Nashville  Warehouse  Company;  for  several  terms 
i president  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  and  by  that  body,  or 
through  appointments  of  the  Governor,  lias  represented  com- 
| ruercial  interests  ia  nearly  ail  the  commercial  conventions 
i held  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
j the  National  Cotton  Exchange  held  at  White  Sulphur 
1 Springs,  Va.,  in  1S75,  although  representing  the  smallest 
| constituent  exchange  in  that  body,  lie  was  chosen  a member 
i of  the  executive  council,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
j vention  President  Pheips,  in  announcing  the  fact,  took  oc- 
| casiou  to  say,  “ This  selection  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  it 
j certainly  will  all  who  were  members  of  the  convention  that 
| met  m Augusta,  for  you  know  and  appreciate  the  impor- 
tant service  he  rendered  in  that  convention, — a convention 
! which  accomplished  more  in  less  time  than  any  with  which 
I I have  ever  been  identified;  and  its  success  was  due  mere 
i to  him  than  any  other  member,  and  he  has  performed  a 
| work  for  this  body  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

! All  of  you  know  the  great  difficulties  attending  the  adop- 
tion of  a constitution  and  by-laws  in  your  exchange;  you 
• therefore  fully  appreciate  the  high  value  which  should  be 
accorded  the  work  he  has  accomplished  in  preparing  for 
, this  body  a constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  so  perfect  and 
comprehensive  as  to  have  commanded  your  approval  with- 
out a solitary  change  of  importance.  Such  a consummation 
is  without  a precedent,  and  deserves  at  your  hands  ;hc 
highest  compliment  you  cau  bestow  ; and  while  you  had 
many  distinguished  gentlemen  to  choose  from,  \ ou  could 
not  possibly  have  made  a better  selection,  and  ir  gives  rue 
great  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr.  John  F.  Wheiess,  of 
the  Nashville  Cotton  Exchange,  has  been  elected  .»  member 
j of  the  executive  council  of  the  Nuthinal  Cotton  Exchange 
of  America. ” 

In  1876,  believing  that  under  the  influence  of  wrong 
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teaching  the  people  were  drifting  towards  repudiation,  he 
urged  upon  prominent  politicians  the  necessity  for  taking 
a bold  and  decided  stand  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  credit 
of  the  State,  and  prepared  and  published  a plan  for  meeting 
the  interest  on  the  debt,  which  was  received  with  favor,  and 
resulted  in  ids  being  invited  to  New  Pork  City  to  confer 
with  the  bondholders  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued; 
and  having  become  convinced  that  a “ compromise”  had 
become  necessary,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  State  taking 
the  initiative  in  that  direction,  he  urged  the  bondholders 
the  propriety  of  their  asking  for  a committee  of  confer- 
ence, and  they,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  sent  him  a com- 
munication signed  by  representatives  of  five  to  sis  millions 
of  dollars  of  bonds  for  Governor  Porter  to  request  the 
Legislature  to  appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  them  in  j 
regard  to  an  adjustment  of  the  matter. 

In  July,  1877,  the  City  Council  and  Merchants’  Ex-  j 
change  invited  President  Hayes  and  Cabinet  to  visit  Nash- 
ville, and  Capt.  Wheless  was  requested  to  visit  Washington 
City  and  deliver  the  invitations  to  the  gentlemen  m person, 
which  he  did,  and  succeeded  in  securing  their  acceptance, 
and  September  1 9th  President  Hayes,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet,  accompanied  by  Governor  Wade  Hatnp-  j 
ton,  arrived  in  Nashville.  Capt.  Wheless,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  ably  assisted  by  a number 
of  prominent  gentlemen,  made  the  occasion  a grand  success, 
it  being  the  largest  gathering  of  people  ever  seen  in  the 
city,  aud  everything  passed  off  pleasantly  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  guests. 

During  the  terrible  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  Memphis  in 
1879  the  necessity  for  furnishing  provisions  to  the  suffer- 
ing people  there  and  va  camps  became  so  urgent  that  Gov- 
ernor Marks  sent  for  Capt.  Wheless  and  urged  him  to 
undertake  the  work  of  organizing  a bureau  for  their  relief, 
and  in  order  to  invest  him  with  all  the  authority  possible 
commissioned  him  brigadier-general  and  commissary-general 
of  the  State.  Gen.  Wheless  began  immediate  and  earnest 
preparations  for  the  relief  of  the  fever-stricken  city,  and  in 
a few  days  had  an  agent  at  every  depot  in  the  State  d uly" 
authorized  to  collect  and  forward  supplies. 

In  the  Centeunial  celebration  of  the  city  of  Nashville  he 
was  assigned  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary, with  authority  to  appoint  its  members  and  to  command 
the  military  during  the  continuance  of  the  celebration,  and 
specially, charged  with  the  management  of  the  martial  cere- 
monies, including  the  unveiling  of  the  Jackson  statue. 

At  an  early  age  he  made  a profession  of  religion  during 
a revival  at  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
fall  of  1851,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  minister  conducting 
it  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  as  most  of  his  associations 
were  with  that  denomination. 

Feb.  27,  1SG6,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fanny 
Aiken  McAlister,  third  daughter  of  William  K.  McAlister, 
of  Nashville. 

In  respect  to  his  wishes  the  narration  of  the  events  of  his 
life  is  made  without  comment  or  embellishment, 'but  it  seems 
appropiiate  that  mention  should  not  be  omitted  of  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  many  appointments  to  positions  of  trust 
ami  responsibility  were  made  at  his  solicitation. 
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Dr.  Duke  is  descended,  on  Ins  father  s side,  from  an 
English  family  which  settled  in  New  England  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams Rhode  Island  Quaker- Baptist  stock.  His  grand- 
father was  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  his  father  was 
in  service  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Bern  at  Johnstown,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  April.  22, 
1827,  he  was  educated  at  Madison  University,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  under  the  famous 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.  From  the  latter  institution  he  gradu- 
ated with  honor  in  1849. 

His  father  being  a physician,  also  two  of  his  elder 
brothers,  after  contemplating  briefly  the  study  of  law  or 
theology,  he  entered  finally  and  earnestly  upon  the  family 
calling.  He  took  a full  eourse  in  the  Geneva  Medical  Col- 
lege, under  Webster,  Coventry,  Hadley,  and  other  able 
teachers.  Becoming  a private  pupil,  at  Pittsburgh,  of  Dr. 
Gastavus  Reichhelm,  an  educated  Prussian,  the  first  prac- 
titioner of  homoeopathy  to  pass  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
the  new  school  of  medicine. 

Taking  another  full  course  at  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia,  he  received  its  diploma  in  the 
spring  of  1851. 

Locating  at  Pittsburgh,  he  became  the  associate  of  Dr. 
Reichhelm,  and,  finally,  his  successor  in  1852. 

Educated,  earnest,  and  of  good  address,  he  was  not  long 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  in  gaining 
a clientele  second  to  none  in  the  city. 

His  practical  success  and  readiness  with  the  pen  led  to 
his  early  appointment  as  an  associate  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Journal  of  Homoeopathy  ; also  to  his  being  called 
to  Philadelphia  as  an  orator  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  Hahnemann’s  birthday,  April  10,  1855. 
His  oration  on  the  “ Philosophy  of  Homoeopathy”  won 
upon  the  profession,  and,  with  other  things,  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  to  the  chair  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics  at  his  Alma  Muter. 

Leaving  his  practice  at  Pittsburgh  with  his  partner,  Dr. 
J.  G.  Burgher,  in  the  fail,  lie  spent  the  winters  lecturing  in 
Philadelphia,  returning  to  his  home  work  in  the  spring. 
The  double  duties  proving  too  much  for  his  strength,  he 
resigned  his  chair  and  the  congenial  labors  of  the  college, 
j and  returned  finally  to  his  practice  in  the  spring  of  1857. 

His  career  in  Pittsburgh  was  marked  by  an  earnest  ad- 
j vocaey,  in  public  as  well  as  private,  with  pen  and  tongue, 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  medical  truth.  Among  his  pole- 
mic encounters  was  one  with  l)r.  James  King,  late  surgeon- 
general  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a newspaper  discussion,  with 
whom  he  won  much  credit  as  a medical  scholar  and  writer, 
as  well  as  an  able  disputant. 

lu  18/7  lie  was  elected  president  of  the  national  society 
of  h&mtei'pathic  physicians,  the  American  Institute,  at  its 
| annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  the  next  year  delivered 
1 the  annual  address  before  the  same  body  in  the  city  of 
I Brooklyn. 

Broken  down  by  overwork,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
; for  a time  to  his  farm  at  Salem,  Ohio,  where  he  found  hor- 
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In  1878  he  was  a member  of  the  special  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Institute  of  HoHKnopathy,  and 


ticulture,  more  especially  grape-culture,  at  once  a source  of 
wleasure  and  of  renewed  health,  lie  was  president  of  a 
large  association  of  grape-growers,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  culture  of  fine  fruits  in  Ohio  and  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie. 

His  own  renewed  health,  and  the  failing  health  of  his  ! 
wife,  whose  family  had  all  been  swept  away  by  pulmonary  { 
disease,  led' him  to  abandon  his  fine  fruit- farm  and  vine- 
yards, and  to  seek  a milder  climate  and  a new  field  of  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  South. 

Mrs.  Hake  (Miss  Elizabeth  Church,  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  the  3d  of  April,  1851)  was  the  daughter  of 
Hr.  William  Church,  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Pittsburgh.  A woman  gifted  as  a writer,  and  especially 
briiiht  and  faithful  in  her  domestic  relations,  the  mother  of 
five  sons,  as  good  and  true  as  ever  mother  doted  on,  it  was 
not  strange  that  her  safety  should  influence  the  goings  of 
the  family  ark. 

Selecting  Tennessee  (for  which  State  he  had  a lingering 
fondness  since  playing  schoolmaster,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
in  her  Western  District,  during  a rest  from  college),  the 
doctor  arrived  in  Nashville  with  his  family  June,  1SG9. 

Although  personally  known  to  only  one  or  two  residents 
of  the  city,  it  was  not  long  till  the  reputation  made  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  followed  him  here.  The  char- 
acteristics which  had  made  him  successful  at  Pittsburgh 
were  soon  noticed  here, — an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  sick. 

Overworked  again,  and  prostrated  hy  a partial  paralysis, 
he  was  obliged  in  1875  to  leave  his  practice  to  his  eldest 
son,  Dr.  William  C.  Dake,  and  to  spend  several  months  in 
European  travel. 

Upon  his  restoration  to  health  and  return  home  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  practice  ana  principles  of  medicine 
in  the  old  college  at  Philadelphia.  Going  there  in  the  fall 
of  1876,  he  gave  a course  of  lectures;  but,  finding  the 
health  of  his  wife  would  not  admit  of  her  accompanying 
him  to  Philadelphia  in  the  winter-time,  he  resigned  the 
work  in  which  he  had  taken  great  pleasure,  and  again  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  practice.  His  patients  are  widely 
distributed,  being  by  no  means  confined  to  Tennessee. 

Besides  his  practical  work,  Dr.  Dake  has  been  an  almost 
constant  writer  upon  medicine,  sanitary  science,  and  other 
subjects  of  public  interest. 

His  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  halls  of  municipal  and 
State  legislation  in  opposition  to  partisan  and  illiberal  meas- 
ures, and  especially  in  favor  of  the  increased  efficacy  of 
public  hygiene.  His  effort  last  year  resulted  iu  the  placing 
of  two  most  useful  laymen  on  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Besides  articles  in  society  transactions,  journals,  and 
newspapers,  he  has  written  an  excellent  treatise  on  domes- 
tic medical  practice,  and  another  entitled  the  “ Science  of 
Therapeutics  in  Outline,’  setting  forth  a complete  system 
of  therapeutic  principles,  in  which  ail  known  '.remedial 
measures  are  assigned  appropriate  places.  The  subject 
upon  which  he  has  written  and  spoken  most  is  the  regen- 
eration of  the  Materia  Mcdica  upon  a basis  of  thorough 
and  exact  experimentation,  in  which  all  improved  means  of 
diagnosis  are  applied  to  drug  effects  as  to  the  uianifosta  ions 
of  disease  in  the  sick 


provided  for  financially  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  for 
the  investigation  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic. 

His  experience  in  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera  has 
been  large  and  successful,  beginning  at  Pittsburgh  in  1849, 
and  extending  through  the  epidemics  of  1850, 1854,  1S66, 
and  1S73.  He  made  an  elaborate  statistical  report  to  the 
commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  epidemic  of  1873. 

Clear  in  his  views,  honest  and  deep  in  his  convictions, 
uncompromising  iu  his  principles,  yet  liberal  and  courteous 
and  kind  towards  all,  Dr.  Dake  furnishes  an  example  of  an 
educated  man  who  is  not  overbearing,  a reformer  who  is 
not  a fanatic,  and  a Christian  who  is  not  a bigot.  He  often 
says  the  last  article  in  every  creed  to  which  he  subscribes 
must  read  thus:  “All  the  foregoing  articles- are  open  to 
alterations  and  amendments  in  accordance  with  increasing 
light  and  knowledge.” 

His  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  among 
the  doctrines,  and  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest”  among 
institutions  and  men,  has  made  him  libera!  and  patient  in 
the  varied  conflicts  of  life. 

Ilis  appreciation  of  his  adopted  State  is  very  high.  He 
has  written  and' talked  much  of  her  immense  natural  re- 
sources. His  faith  in  the  future  of  Nashville  is  strong  : 
he  predicts  a great  city  in  the  central  basin  of  Tennessee. 


HENRY  SHEFFIELD,  M.D. 

Henry  Sheffield,  M.D.,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  born  in 
Stonington.  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1828.  lie  is  of  English  descent. 
His  grandfather  and  father  were  shipbuilders  on  Long  Isl- 
and Sound.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed to  his  business,  so  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced 
to  study  the  theory  and  practice  of  shipbuilding.  "While 
thus  employed  his  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  business  and  seek  a more 
suitable  and  less  laborious  employment.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to  consult  Dr.  Horatio  Robinson,  the 
oldest  homceopathie  physician  in  Centra!  Now  York,  a life- 
long aud  faithful  friend  of  his  father.  Under  his  skillful 
treatment  he  soon  recovered  his  health,  and  then  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Robinson.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  attend  the  first  course  of  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Homoeopathic  College  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  at- 
tended a second  course  at  the  same  institution,  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  in  February,  1852.  After  practicing 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Cleveland  to  attend  a third 
course  of  lectures.  Here  under  the  tuition  of  Professor 
Pulte  he  gave  special  study  to  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  In  1851  he  went  to  Sacramento,  Cal.,  but  found 
little  room  there  for  his  profession,  therefore  returned  and 
I settled  in  Nashville,  March.  1855.  At  that  time  there  were 
I but  three  or  four  families  who  used  homoeopathic  remedies, 
j He  had  to  endure  the  unjust-  ridicule  and  bitter  opposi- 
l tiou  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  their  friends.  By  his 
I numerous  cures  he  has  made  many  homoeopaths.  By  Ids 
I firm  and  upright  course  lie  has  made  many  slrmig  iliends. 
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We  take  pleasure  iu  closing  this  sketch  of  Dr.  Sheffield  by 
an  article  from  the  pen  of  William  Henry  Smith,  an 
honored  citizen  of  Nashville  : 

“When  Dr.  Sheffield  located  at  Nashville  the  prospect 
was  not  very  encouraging ; the  field  was  rather  barren  in 
appearauce.  There  were  but  a few  families  who  had  become 
converts  to  the  new  practice,  and  they  were  firm  and  stead- 
fast in  tire  faith,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  extend  the 
circle.  The  opponents  of  homoeopathy  had  stoutly  resisted 
its  introduction,  and  were  exceedingly  active  and  industrious 
in  their  efforts  to  prejudice  the  popular  mind.  They  had 
brought  to  bear  against  it  all  the  resources  of  argument, 
wit,  satire,  ridicule,  and  misrepresentation,  and  many  who 
were  disposed  to  embrace  it  were  thus  deterred  from  doing 
so.  The  allopathic  practitioners,  father-confessors  of  the 
great  bulk  of  invalids,  never  permitted  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  giving  homoeopathy  and  its  adherents  a stab.  In 
some  instances  they  carried  their  opposition  to  the  extent  of 
social  ostracism.  The  prejudice  engendered  against  homoe- 
opathy was  great,  but  not  greater  than  the  ignorance  on 
the  subject  prevalent.  Men  formed  their  opinions  not  after 
fair  and  truth-seeking  investigation,  but  upon  the  dicta  of 
those  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  preventing  inquiry 
and  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance.  In  a word,  Nashville 
was  as  completely  under  the  domination  of  allopathy  as 
Mexico  under  the  priesthood.  It  was  no  pleasant  or  easy 
task,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Sheffield  had  before  him.  He  de- 
termined, however,  to  meet  and  surmount,  if  possible,  all 
the  obstacles  which  stood  as  a barrier  to  success.  He  had 
full  faith  iu  his  cause,  and  never  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that  a favorable  impression  could  be  made,  the  Chinese 
wall  of  prejudice  broken,  and  homoeopathy  firmly  planted 
and  extended.  He  had  patience,  fortitude,  courage,  confi- 
dence. All  these  virtues  were  taxed  in  his  experience,  but 
not  in  vain.  His  success  as  a practitioner  of  rare  judgment 
and  consummate  skill,  his  close  attention  to  his  patients,  and 
his  sterling  worth  as  a gentleman  of  the  strictest  integrity 
soon  resulted  in  a gradual  extension  of  his  practice  upon 
sure  and  solid  foundations.  In  a few  years  he  had  so  won 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  cf  Nashville  that 
ali  -doubts  of  success  were  removed.  A little  later  his  prac- 
tice became  lucrative,  and  is  still  growing.  His  high  char- 
acter, perseverance,  foresight,  arid  skill  overcame  obstacles 
which  others  found  insurmountable  ; and  now  thousands 
are  treated  according  to  the  homoeopathic  system  where  the 
practice  was  limited  to  a few.  The  career  of  Dr.  Sheffield  has 
been  eminently  successful.  He  has  attained  the  highest  rank 
as  a physician.  No  professional  man  in  the  city  has  warmer 
and  more  devoted  friends,  or  possesses  in  a greater  degree  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  citizens.  This  is  due 
to  his  substantial  merits,  and  uot  to  any  pandering  to  popu- 
lar tastes,  partialities,  or  prejudices.  He  is  firm  and 
inflexible  in  his  purposes,  unswervingly  faithful  to  .his 
friends,  and  incorruptible. 

“ The  barren  field  which  I)r.  Sheffield  found  in  Nashville 
is,  as  we  have  shown,  no  longer  barren.  It  has  been  well  cul- 
tivated, and  is  yielding  golden  fruit.  His  friends  pray  that 
he  bay  long  live  ro  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  labors  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  tcllow-meu  whose  maladies  he  has  healed 
or  alleviated.” 
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JOHN  IRA  MONROE  SHARPE. 

Johinvy  Monroe  Sharpe,  son  of  Silas  Davidson  Shame 
and  Mary  (Feimster)  Sharpe,  is  of  Seotch-Irish  stock,  and 
claims  descent  from  Archbishop  Sharpe,  of  Scotland.  His 
paternal  line  of  ancestry  settled  in  Maryland  at  an  early 
| period  of  colonial  history,  and,  at  a date  not  much  later,  was 
carried  to  North  Carolina,  where,  at  Liberty  Hill,  Iredell 
Co.,  Nov.  29,  1832,  Dr.  Sharpe  was  born.  II is  name  was 
originally  “ John  Ivy,”  but  fearing  that  the  initials  “ J.  I. 
M.”  would  lead  to  the  application  of  the  nick-name,  “ Jim.” 
Dr.  Sharpe  coined,  iu  early  boyhood,  the  union  of  the  two 
in  one  name  as  now  written. 

I)r.  Sharpe’s  paternal  grandmother  was  a Davidson,  niece 
of  Gen.  William  Davidson,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  who 
| fell  iu  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba.  Davidson 
| County  received  its  name  from  him.  His  maternal  grand- 
j father  was  Capt.  William  Feimster,  also  a participant  in  the 
Revolution.  Capt.  Feimster  removed  from  South  Carolina 
I to  North  Carolina  shortly  alter  that  war.  He  was  a quaint, 
peculiar  old  man,  and  the  first  school  Dr.  Sharpe  attended 
was  under  a teacher  employed  by  him.  This  school  was 
free  to  all  the  neighborhood  and  supported  by  the  pension 
money  of  the  old  veteran,  which  was  all  used  iu  this  man- 
ner. 

After  taking  the  ordinary  course  of  the  old  field  schools 
and  two  years’  instructions  of  the  able  Rev.  Dr.  Millou  and 
| Messrs.  Campbell,  in  his  seventeenth  year  lie  went  to  East- 
ern Carolina  and  engaged  iu  teaching,  going  to  school,  and 
occasionally  preaching.  After  four  or  five  years  spent  iu 
this  diversified  manner,  he  was  appointed  tutor  at  Emory 
and  Henry  College,  Virginia.  Here  the  energy  and  resolu- 
tion of  his  charactcf"werc  shown  in  a very  conspicuous  man- 
ner. He  taught  three  or  four  hours  daily,  and  kept,  up 
with  his  college  class  in  its  regular  course.  Dependent  on 
himself,  without  means,  he  used  second-hand  books,  second- 
hand clothes,  anything  that  with  honor  and  the  most  rigor- 
ous self-denial  would  tend  to  carry  him  to  the  successful 
termination  of  a studious  student-life.  Thus  he  passed  this 
formative  period  of  life  working,  striving,  struggling  against 
obstacles  which  weaker  men  would  consider  not  to  be  over- 
come. Winning  some  distinction  in  passing  through  the 
course,  he  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  was  striving,  aud 
was  enrolled  an  alumnus  of  Emory  and  Henry. 

In  1S56  he  married  Miss  Kate  Hammond,  and  imme- 
diately removed  to  Tennessee  to  engage  in  the  profession  of 
| teaching,  which  he  followed  for  several  years  with  marked 
ability  and  success. 

The  anarchy  and  confusion  of  the  late  civil  war  drove 

i studeuts  and  teacher  alike  from  the  school-room,  and,  this 
' 

; source  of  reveuue  being  gone,  the  necessaries  of  life  for  a 
| dependent  family  compelled  him  to  try  trading.  In  this 
| new  sphere  he,  at  first,  was  troubled  by  accumulated  debt.. 

! of  other  days,  which  harassed  his  mind  and  tried  his  in- 
J tegrity.  But  with  him  the  only  motto  was  “ persevere 
Tins  energy  brought  financial  success,  and  success  confidence, 
i and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  won  a fine  position  and 
was  worth  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Thu-  ,v.t>  first 
! brought  to.  light  the  business  talent  which  the  sedentary 
I life  of  the  school-room  might  have  kepi  always  hidden. 
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After  the  war  Dr.  Sharpe  returned  to  the  school  room,  , 
but  t lie  new-found  business  man  demanded  more  active  era-  ; 
ploymenfc.  Engaging  in  merchandise,  he  continued  in  trade  I 
for  eight  years,  and  success  crowned  his  exertions.  The  j 
Edgefield  and  Nashville  Manufacturing  Company  was  or-  ! 
ganized  at  this  period.  Dr.  Sharpe  became  interested  in  it, 
and  was  nominated  for  its  first  president.  This  he  declined,  i 
accepting  the  position  of  treasurer.  After  two  years’  ser-  | 
vice  in  this  capacity  he  was  elected  president  and,  for  the  j 
four  years  past,  has  held  both  offices.  The  success  of  the  ! 
company  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  business  is  now  j 
one  hundred  per  cent,  above  that  done  when  Dr.  Sharpe  j 
took  charge.  His  character  of  firmness  and  decision  is  im-  i 
pressed  on  the  entire  establishment,  and  the  discipline  j 
among  officers  and  men  is  harmonious  but  positive.  In  this  j 
field  Dr.  Sharpe  has  found  his/bnV.  His  qualifications  lor  j 
success  are  energy,  pluck,  firmness,  common  sense,  and  in-  ! 
tegrity,  combined  with  the  drill  acquired  in  the  school-room,  j 
His  post  is  where  his  presence  is  demanded,  night  or  day.  j 
Ilis  work  is  never  done,  laboring,  perhaps,  fourteen  hours 
a day  on  the  average  through  the  entire  year.  His  ambi- 
tion is  to  succeed  honorably.  What  is  to  be  done  he  does, 
his  salary  being  his  least  consideration.  He  regards  manu-  j 
facturing  as  the  highest  grade  of  merchandise,  creating  J 
values  as  well  as  fixing  them.  He  believes  it  the  great  j 
desideratum  of  the  whole  South,  as  it  stimulates  and  eni-  ! 
ploys  both  head  and  hands,  wakes  the  idle,  develops  latent  j 
energy  and  resources,  and  produces  thrift,  wealth,  and 
happiness. 

Dr.  Sharpe  is  nervo-bilious  in 'temperament,  fair  com-  \ 
plexion,  auburn  hair,  with  beard  almost  red, — both  slightly 
mixed  with  gray  ; height,  five  feet  nine  and  one-half  inches.  | 
His  politics  are  conservative,  he  having  been  reared  an  cld-  , 
line  Whig. 

His  religious  views  are  decidedly  Methodistic,  yet  ever  1 
advanced,  liberal,  and  independent.  He  was  early  ordained  j 
a minister.  As  a preacher  his  work  has  been  incidental,  j 
but  productive  of  good.  The  successful  organization  of  i 
West  End  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  resulted  largely  j 
from  his  efforts,  and  for  four  years  he  was  chaplain  cf  Ten-  j 
nessee  State  Prison.  Here  his  faithfulness  and  attention  i 
met  With  reward  and  secured  encomiums  from  the  highest 
officials  of  the  State.  Among  his  circle  of  ministerial  as-  j 
sociates  few  have  warmer  friends,  aud  his  counsel  is  ever 
sought,  as  valuable  in  church  matters. 

The  leading  business  men  of  Nashville  consider  him  a 
conservative  and  successful  business  man  of  high  commer- 
cial standing,  sound  judgment,  ur.d  sterling  integrity. 

Al!  in  all,  as  a manufacturer,  as  a clergyman,  and  as  a 
citizen,  he  is  a representative  man,  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
all  who  know  him,  and  ever  the  friend  of  progress,  improve-  j 
ment,  and  education. 

Dr.  Sharpe  and  wife  have  lived  to  see  four  of  their  five 
children  live  to  maturity, — Mora  II  . who  is  uow  secretary 
of  the  Underwriters’  Association  of  Nashville;  Nannie  (>.,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  College  ; Carrie  <1  , a graduate  of  Dr. 
Ward’s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies;  ami  Eddie  L.,  who 
graduated  this  year  at  his  father's  Alma  Mater,  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Va. 


GEN.  CLINTON  B.  FISK. 

Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  from  whom  Fisk  University. 
Nashville,  Tenri.,  takes  its  name,  was  born  in  1828,  in  the 
town  of  York,  Livingston  Co.,  and  State  of  New  York. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Rhode  Island  Fisks,  his  grand- 
father having  been  Deacon  Ephraim  Fisk,  of  Killingly, 
Conn.,  and  his  father,  Benjamin  B.  Fisk,  a cousin  of  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk,  who  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Conn.  Gen.  Fisk’s  father  emi- 
grated with  his  family  from  Western  New  York  to  Clinton, 
Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  in  1830.  His  father  died  iu  1832, 
leaving  his  widowed  mother  with  six  boys,  the  oldest  being 
but  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  Christian  mother  strug- 
gled in  much  poverty  to  rear  aud  educate  her  boys.  Gen. 
Fisk,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  was  placed  with  a farmer, 
with  whom  he  was  to  live  until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  at  which  time  he  was  to  receive  a hundred  dol- 
lars, two  suits  of  clothes,  a horse,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
was,  meantime,  to  have  the  advantages  of  three  months’ 
schooling  per  annum  in  the  district  school  for  four  years. 
The  fatherless  lad  entered  upon  the  new  relation  with  nigh 
hopes  of  fame  and  fortune,  and  labored  as  hut  few  boys  of 
his  age  ever  did,  with  a hard  life,  walking  to  the  little 
country  school  miles  away  from  the  rude  cabin  he  called 
home,  winning  the  first  piace  in  his  classes  and  developing 
in  his  boyhood  a high  order  of  talent.  lie  discovered 
within  himself  greater  possibilities  than  the  advantages  of 
his  contract  with  the  oid  farmer  promised,  and  at  thirteen 
arranged  for  a release  from  his  engagement,  and  pushed 
out  into  the  world  for  himself,  working  on  farms  aud  in 
shops,  studying  at  night,  and  in  the  field  by  day  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  plow  and  harrow.  At  fifteen,  by  the  aid  of 
friends,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at 
Albine,  Mich.,  where,  by  boarding  himself  and  teaching  iu 
the  common  schools  a part  of  the  time,  he  prepared  for  col- 
lege, and  purposed  graduating  from  the  Michigan  University 
at  Ann  Arbor.  A severe  and  prolonged  attack  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  led  his  physician  to  prohibit  him  from 
further  study  for  a time,  and  he  reluctantly  turned  away 
from  his  books  to  engage  in  business  pursuits. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  he  became  associated  with  L.  D. 
Crippen,  who,  with  his  son,  I.  B.  Crippen,  was  a merchant, 
miller,  and  banker.  At  twenty-one,  in  1850,  he  married 
Miss  Janette  A.  Crippen,  daughter  of  che  senior  partner, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  during  his  life  at 
the  seminary  in  Albine,  and  continued  his  residence  in 
Coldwater  until  1858,  when  lie  removed  to  8t.  Louis,  where 
he  made  his  home,  and  engaged  in  business. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  rally  round  the.  flag  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  serving  on  the  celebrated  Committee  of 
Safety  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  volunteering  as  a private 
soldier  in  the  three  months'  service,  and  devoting  all  his 
energies  to  the  enlistment  of  hoops,  providing  supplies, 
and  in  every  possible  way  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
government.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  organization  of 
the  Union  Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  in  the  winter 
of  1802 , and  was  made  its  chief  executive  officer.  He  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  United 
States  Volunteers  in  Missouri  in  July,  18o2.  The  ivgi- 
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meat  was  known  as  the  Merchants'  Regiment,  and  was  the  j 
nucleus  around  which  the  Merchants’  Brigade  was  organ-  j 
ir.ed.  ITe  commanded  the  Thirteenth  Division  of  thelhir-  j 
teenth  Army  Corps  of’tlie  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  Gen. 
Grant,  remaining  in  that  army  until  the  fall  of  \ ieksburg,  j 
when  he  was  specially  ordered  by  President  Lincoln  to  duty 
in  Missouri,  where  he  was  successively  in  command  of  the  I 


Districts  of  Southeast  Missouri,  St.  Louis,  and  North  Mis- 
souri, in  each  of  which  he  was  eminently  successful  in  re- 
storing good  order,  re-establishing  the  civil  courts,  and 
reviving  industry.  When,  in  September,  1864,  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  under  Geu.  Sterling  Price,  invaded  Missouri, 
with  intent  to  seize  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
Gen.  Risk,  with  a force  much  inferior  in  numbers,  made 
successful  resistance,  saving  the  capital,  and  inaugurating, 
under  Gen.  Roseerans,  a campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
route  of  the  opposing  forces,  with  the  capture  of  their  chief 
officers,  in  Southwest  Missouri. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  April,  1865,  Gem  Fisk 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen, 
and  Abandoned  Lands,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville. 
His  district  comprised  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, Eastern  Arkansas,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  and  Georgia,  with  commaud  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  Tennessee.  He  remained  in  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  the  difficult  duties  incident  to  the  new  order  of 
things  until  September,  1866,  when  be  retired  from  the 
public  service  and  re-engaged  in  business  pursuits.  It  was 
while  rn  duty  at  Nashville  that  he  became  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  Fisk  School, 
founded  in  1866,  was  the  beginning  of  the  university  which 
bears  his  name,  and  which  now  has  world-wide  fame 
through  the  Jubilee  Singers,  who  have  so  successfully  car- 
ried their  slave  melodies  into  all  Europe  and  America,  and 
out  of  whose  efforts  came  chiefly  the  means  to  erect  Jubilee 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  educational  buildings  in 
America. 

Gen.  Fisk,  oti  his  return  to  civil  life,  was  by  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  Missouri,  placed  in  charge  of  the  Southwest 
Pacific  Railway,  then  owned  by  the  State  of  Missouri. 
He  ’subsequently  became  associated  with  parties  who  pur- 
chased the  railway  and  its  lands  from  the  State  and  con- 
structed it  to  the  western  border  of  Missouri.  Gen.  Fisk 
became  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  corporation,  with 
office  in  New  York  City,  whither  he  removed  in  1872,  and 
from  that  date  has  resided  in  the  East.  He  is  at  this  date, 
1880,  of  the  firm  of  Clinton  B.  Fisk  Sc  Co  , bankers  and 
brokers,  in  New  York.  His  residence  is  on  Ramson  Hill, 
near  Seabright,  N.  J.,  on  a beautiful  height  overlooking  the 
ocean,  Pleasure  Bay.  and  the  Shrewsbury  River,  where 
generous  hospitality  to  his  many  friends  is  dispensed. 

Gen.  Fisk  is  an  earnest  Methodist,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  among  the  leading  laymen  of  that  denomination, 
and  was  a delegate  to  the  General  Conferences  of  that  church 
held  in  Baltimore  in  1876,  and  in  Cincinnati  in  1880,  and 
was  one  of  the  commission  on  formal  fraternity  between  the 
Methodism  North  and  South.  He  has  long  served  as  one 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Missionary  Assoc  i- 
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ation.  He  is  also  a trustee  in  the  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
Gen.  Fisk  has  been  most  ably  supported  in  ail  his  religious 
and  educational  work  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  wife, 
whose  energies  have  been  directed  equally  with  his  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  to  which  he  has  made  generous  con- 
tributions of  time  and  money. 


ERASTUS  MILO  CRAVAT  FI. 

Erastus  Milo  G'ravath,  president  of  Fisk  University,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Oren  and  Betsey  Northway  Cravath,  and 
was  born  July  1,  1833,  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  [Us  great-grand- 
father, on  his  father’s  side,  was  a Huguenot  Frenchman, 
who  settled  in  Connecticut  on  emigrating  to  this  country. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Erastus  were  spent  at  home 
on  the  farm,  and  he  received  the  usual  advantages  of  edu- 
cation afforded  by  country  schools  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  partly  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Homer  Academy  and  at  New  York 
Central  College,  he  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  he  spent 
nine  years  in  study,  being  graduated  from  Oberlin  Coliege, 
in  1857,  and  from  theology  in  1860. 

In  October,  1860,  he  married  Ruth  Anua  Jackson, 
daughter  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Aon  Jackson,  of  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.  Miss  Jackson  was  a Quakeress,  a descendant 
of  Isaac  Jackson,  who  came  from  England  to  join  the 
Friends’  settlement  near  Philadelphia  in  1725.  and  from 
whom  descended  also  the  Virginia  branch  of  the  family,  to 
which  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  belonged. 

For  three  years  after  their  marriage  they  were  settled 
at  Berlin  Heights,  Olio,  where  Mr.  Cravath  was  paster  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 

In  December,  1863,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and 
in  January  following  he  joined  the  command,  which  was 
then  guarding  the  pontoon-bridge  across  the  Tennessee 
River  at  Bridgeport,  Tenn.  He  served  with  the  regiment 
during  the  Atlauta  campaign  and  at  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  and  later  in  East  Tennessee,  until  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  to  which  the  regiment  belonged,  was 
mustered  out  of  service  at  Nashville,  in  June,  1865. 

In  the  October  following  he  catnc  to  Nashville,  under  the 
commission  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  of 
New  York  Ciiv,  as  field  agent,  to  establish  schools  for  the 
freedmen  in  Tennessee  and  portions  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. 

The  first  work  done  was  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  near  the  Chattanooga  depot  for  the  establishment 
of  the  school  which  developed  into  Fisk  University.  In  a 
few  weeks  his  family  joined  him,  and  Nashville  became  the 
headquarters  for  the  educational  work  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Middle  West  Department  of  the  associations  work. 
A school  was  opened  at  Atlanta,  out  of  which  lias  grown 
the  Atlanta  University.  Schools  were  aD*  opened  a-.  M;i  ■ o 
and  other  points.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  yn  ar  he 
was  called  by  the  association  to  flic  district  secretaryship 
at  Cincinnati.  By  this  appointment  the  charge  of  a <•!- 
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leeting  work  in  the  North  was  added  to  the  field  work  in  the 
South. 

After  holding  this  position  for  four  years,  he  was  called 
to  the  New  York  office  as  field  secretary,  and  was  given  the 
charge  of  the  whole  Southern  work  of  the  association.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Fisk  University, 
of  which,  as  an  officer  of  the  association,  he  had  bad  the 
general  charge  from  the  first  step  that  was  taken  towards 
its  establishment.  The  next  three  years  were  spent  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  which  was  being  done  by  the  Jubilee 
Singers  in  behalf  of  Fisk  University.  This  furnished  un- 
usual opportunities  for  seeing  the  countries  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  classes  of  the  people. 

On  returning  to  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  of 
1878,  President  Cravnth  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the 
university,  having  had  special  advantages  in  the  way  of 
preparation  through  his  army  experience,  his  ten  years  of 
labor,  as  an  officer  of  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
in  charge  of  educational  work  in  the  South,  and  by  his 
three  years  of  close  contact  with  the  people  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


ADAM  K.  SPENCE. 

Adam  K.  Spence  was  born  March  12,  1831,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Rhyme,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tap  o’  Noth,  one  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  in  which 
picturesque  locality  his  parents  were  then  residing,  their 
native  place  being  Huntley,  in  the  same  couDty.  His 
father,  Adam  Spence,  pursued  his  studios  in  Aberdeen 
University,  and  became  a physician.  His  mother,  Eliza-  I 
both  Ross,  is  connected  on  one  side  with  Clan  Ross,  and  on  ! 
the  other  with  Clan  Macdonald,  and  is  a cousin  of  the  poet  | 
and  novelist,  George  Macdonald,  in  whose  poetic  inspiration  j 
she  shares,  being  herself  the  author  of  many  short  poems. 

In  the  year  1833  they,  with  a daughter  and  two  sons, 
the  youngest  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  set  sail  for 
the  New  World.  Embarking  at  Aberdeen,  they  passed 
around  the  North  of  Scotland  and  reached  Quebec,  Canada, 
in  six  weeks.  Steam  was  not  then  in  use  on  the  ocean.  In 
two  weeks  more,  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
lakes,  they  readied  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  the  then  Territory 
of  Michigan.  Led  by  a desire  common  to  foreigners  to 
become  an  owner  of  land,  Dr.  Spence  purchased  a farm  in 
the  County  of  Washtenaw,  near  Ann  Arbor,  them  mostly  a 
forest.  Here  his  family  were  reared,  while  he  practiced 
medicine  until  liis  death,  in  1849.  Deprived  to  a large  ex- 
tent during  earlier  years  of  school  facilities,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  Professor  Spence  began  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
liberal  education.  To  this  end,  he  taught  school  and  per- 
formed manual  labor.  Having  prepared  himself  for  college 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
the  year  1854,  where  in  1 858  he  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  taking  his  Master’s  degree  three  years  later. 

Immediately  upon  graduation  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  Greek  in  that  institution  of  learning,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  French,  which  position  ho  left  when,  in 
1870,  he  came  to  Nashville  to  take  charge  as  principal  of 


Fisk  University,  then  in  its  infancy.  In  doing  this  he 
realized  his  fondly-cherished  desire  to  aid  a people  long  cast 
down,  and  for  whom,  from  his  infancy,  he  had  been  taught 
by  his  Scotch  parents  to  feel  a deep  sympathy.  Under  his 
immediate  care  for  eight  years,  the  university  made  much 
progress  in  many  ways,  and  especially  a college  department 
was  organized,  a college  faculty  was  appointed,  and  the  first 
class  of  students  of  the  African  race  in  a former  slave 
State  was  carried  through  and  graduated  from  a college 
course. 

In  the  year  1.863,  Professor  Spence  was  married  in  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  Miss  Catherine  Mackey,  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania shortly  after  the  arrival  of  her  parents  from  Scot- 
land. Mrs.  Spence  has  greatly  aided  the  university  by 
securing  funds  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  aid  of  the 
indigent  students,  and  in  1878  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Great  Britain,  where  they  spent  a year  in  Scotland  and 
England  in  the  interests  of  the  university  and  the  cause  of 
African  missions,  these  latter  to  be  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  by  persons  of  African  descent,  born  and  educated  in 
this  country.  They  received  a most  hearty  welcome. 

Their  only  living  child  is  a daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
born  iu  1 S65,  and  now  a student  in  Fisk  University. 

In  January,  1858,  a Y’oung  Men’s  Christian  Association 
was  organized  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  first 
college  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, formed  in  the  country,  of  which  Professor  Spence, 
then  a student,  was  the  first  president. 

Professor  Spence  at  present  occupies  the  position  of  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  Greek  and  French  in  Fisk 
University,  and  is  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination. 


PROF.  H.  S.  BENNETT. 

Henry  Stanley  Bennett  was  born  in  Brownsville,  Pa.. 
April  16,  1838,  of  Quaker  parentage.  His  father,  Elisha 
Bennett,  was  born  in  the  year  1805,  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
but  moved  to  Western  Pennsylvania  when  a boy.  He  was 
a boatman,  and  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  on  the  Western 
rivers.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  31,  1863,  he  wa3 
captain  of  the  steamer  “ Franklin,”  which  plied  on  the 
Mononga'nela  River. 

His  mother,  Elizabeth  Cock,  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Cock,  an  Englishman,  who  came  to  this  country  when 
a young  man,  and  settled  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  She  was 
born  in  1809,  and  died  iu  1830.  Of  the  family  of  Elisha 
and  Elizabeth  Bennett  three  brothers  and  three  sisters  lived 
to  grow  to  maturity.  Prof.  Beunott  has  a twin  sister,  the 
only  surviving  female  member  of  bis  father’s  family. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  when  a boy,  studied  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  his  native  town  until  the  age 
of  fifteen,  when  he  went  to  Merrittstowu  Academy  and  re- 
mained a year  or  two.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to 
Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from  the  college 
course  in  I860.  During  his  course  and  at  its  close  he 
I taught  several  terms  in  public  schools.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy in  the  Oberlin  Seminary,  and  graduated  from  that 
| course  in  1863. 
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The  day  after  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  lie 
married  Lydia  S.  Herrick,  also  a graduate  from  the  classical 
course  of  Oberlin  College.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel 
aud  Azubah  Herrick,  of  Austinburg,  Ohio.  She  worked 
her  way  through  college  by  teaching. 

Seven  children  are  the  fruits  of  this  union,  five  of  whom 


university  when  he  first  came  to  Nashville,  and  held  the 
position  till  1879. 

In  1809  he  was  made  a member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  was  re- 
elected for  eight  successive  years.  That  committee  was  in- 
fluential in  securing  the  passage  of  the  present  school-law 


are  living,-— Oliver  J.,  aged  thirteen  ; Y illiom  M.,  aged 
ten  ; Mary  E.,  aged  seven  ; Ilenry  J.,  aged  five  ; aud  Anna, 
aged  three. 

In  October,  1863,  Prof.  Bennett  took  charge  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  of  AVakeman,  Ohio,  and 
was  ordained  by  Council  to  the  gospel  ministry  Nov.  17, 
1863.  Ilis  work  in  Wakeman  extended  over  four  years, 
aud  was  blessed  with  revivals  of  much  power  during  three 
winters  in  succession.  The  church  was  much  strengthened 
by  his  ministrations. 

In  the  year  1864,  when  the  National  Guards  of  Ohio 
were  called  out  to  relieve  the  veterans  located  in  fortifi- 
cations, that  they  might  strengthen  Gen.  Grant  on  his  march 
through  the  wilderness  towards  Richmond,  Prof.  Bennett 
left  his  church  and  went  with  his  company  (Company  K), 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guards,  as  a private.  This  regiment  was  located  in  the 
fortifications  around  Washington,  reaching  from  Fort 
Thayer  to  Fort  Stevens.  Here  he  spent  the  one  hundred 
days  of  the  enlistment.  When  Gen.  Early  made  his  de- 
scent upon  Washington,  Company  K was  in  Fort  Stevens, 
which  was  the  point  attacked.  Prof.  Bennett  stood  at  one 
of  the  mountain  howitzers  as  sponger  during  the  two  days’ 
fight. 

In  the  year  1867,  just  after  Fisk  school  had  been  char- 
tered as  Fisk  University,  aud  had  entered  upon  the  larger 
work  it  has  since  done,  he  received  a call  from  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Association  to  take  charge  of  the  religious 
work  in  the  university,  and  to  establish  a church  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  During  the  first  winter  of  his  connection 
with,  the  university  a revival  among  the  students  resulted 
from  his  labors,  and  in  186S  a church  of  tweiity-iour  mem- 
bers was  organized,  of  which  he  has  been  pastor  ever  since. 
From  that  time  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  religious  work 
in  the  university.  Under  the  influence  of  a devoted  band  of 
Christian  workers,  Fisk  University,  has  become  distin- 
guished for  its  frequent  and  thorough  revivals  of  religion 
among  the  students.  From  twelve  to  seventy  have  been 
converted  each  year.  The  religious  spirit  that  pervades  the 
institution  has  told  with  great  power  upon  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  students. 

In  the  year  1S68,  Prof.  Bennett  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Nashvihe  by  the 
City  Council,  and  retained  that  position  for  abou„  eighteen 
months. 

In  1869  he  began  to  train  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  that  work  as  a part  of  his  teaching 
duties  ever  since. 

In  1875,  when  the  first  faculty  of  the  university  was 
elected,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  theology  ami  German. 
In  connection  with  other  duties  he  has  also  taught  classes 
in  mental  and  moral  science,  United  States  history,  and 
other  branches. 

He  was  chosen  a member  of  the  boaul  of  trustees  of  the 
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of  Tennessee. 

He  is  at  present  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Insti- 
tute, an  organization  which  has  for  its  object  the  improve- 
ment of  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  result,  it  holds  each  summer  a series  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  local  institutes  throughout  the  State. 

During  the  summer  of  1878,  Prof.  Bennett  took  an  ex- 
tended trip  in  Europe,  visiting  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy 
as  far  as  Rome.  Switzerland,  the  Rhine  country,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  His  observations  on  his  travels  he  has  given 
to  the  university  in  several  lectures. 

He  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  Nashville,  and  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  prison  Sabbath-school  sometimes  as 
associated  with  others  for  a period  of  nearly  ten  yc-ars. 


FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS  CHASE. 

Frederic  Augustus  Chase  was  born  Jan.  29,  1833,  at 
King's  Ferry,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  father,  Uenrv 
Chase,  though  not  himself  a Quaker,  belonged  to  a Quaker 
family  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Cornwall.  England,  in  the  year  1646.  His  mother,  Har- 
riett King,  is  a descendant  of  the  Avery  familv  that  er.mc 
over  in  the  Mayflower.”  His  early  years  were  passed  on 
his  father’s  farm,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  in  the  midst  of  a thrifty,  intelligent,  and  hard- 
working community  of  Northern  farmers. 

When  a young  man.  relying  mostly  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, he  studied  in  the  academies  of  Genoa,  Aurora,  and 
Homer.  He  then  went  to  Union  College,  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
he  was  an  especial  pupil  of  Professor  Alexander  Winched, 
LL.D.  Feeling  called  to  the  gospel  ministry,  he  entered 
the  theological  seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
spent  three  years,  after  which  he  was  pastor  suceessNely  of 
churches  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in  PurUhvi’le 
aud  Lyndonville,  in  the  same  State.  He  then,  in  1868,  re- 
moved to  Lyons,  Iowa,  where  he  was  president  of  Lyons 
Female  College,  and  in  1872  lie  came  to  Nashville  to  be- 
come professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Fisk  University.  To 
his  efforts  is  due  the  progress  then  made  in  that  department 
of  studies. 

Professor  Chase  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  that  agitation 
which  shook  the  nati<  n for  a rpiarter  of  a century,  and 
early  espoused  the  inti -slavery  cause,  influenced,  doubtless, 
by  the  fact  that  his  father’s  house  was  a wav- station  on  the 
so-called  underground  railroad.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
late  civil  war  he  was  about  to  join  the  Rev.  John  C.  Fee 
in  planting  anti  slavery  churches  in  the  State  of  K-rnfm  ay. 
It  may  be  added  that  from  the  ago  of  ten  ho  has  Lvi  n 
pledged  abstainer  from  the  use  ot  intoxicants  as  a beverage. 
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In  (ho  year  1863,  Professor  Chase  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  Augusta  Spence,  sister  of  Professor  Spence,  and 
early  associated  with  him  and  another  brother,  pow  llev. 
E.  A.  Spence,  in  efforts  for  the  colored  people  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  They  have  three  living  children, — Mabel 
Augusta,  Cleveland  King,  and  Stanley  Alexander. 


HELEN  C.  MORGAN. 

Helen  C.  Morgan,  professor  of  Latin  in  Fisk  University, 
was  born  in  the  year  1846,  at  Masonville,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.  When  she  was  about  six  years  old,  her  parents 
went  to  Ohio  and  purchased  a farm  near  Cleveland.  After 
spending  a few  years  there,  they  removed  to  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
to  enjoy  the  educational  advantages  of  that  place.  Here 
Miss  Morgan  spent  eight  years  in  study,  giving  special  at- 
tention to  the  languages,  and  in  1866  graduated  from  the 
classical  course  in  Oberlin  College,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  xkrts. 

After  graduation,  three  years  were  spent  partly  in  rest 
and  partly  in  teaching  in  the  North.  She  then,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  entered  upon  her  work  in  Fisk  University. 
The  officers  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  had 
decided  that  Fisk  School  should  be  developed  into  Fisk 
University,  and  Miss  Morgan  was  invited  to  be  the-pioneer 
in  the  work  of  higher  education  there.  During  the  first 
year  of  her  connection  with  the  school  six  of  the  most 
advanced  pupils,  having  previously  studied  a little  Latin, 
commenced  the  study  of  Greek  Under  her  instruction.  She 
also  had  two  classes  in  Latin  and  one  in  algebra.  The 
next  year  Professor  Spence  came  as  principal,  taking  also 
the  Greek,  and  Miss  Morgan  continued  in  charge  of  the 
Latin,  retaining  the  higher  mathematics  for  two  years.  In 
1876  a college  faculty  was  first  established  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  department  of  Latin  was  given  to  Miss  Mor- 
gan, to  whom,  move  than  to  any  one  else,  is  due  the  success 
of  the  institution  in  gathering  and  keeping  together,  in 
spite  of  poverty  and  many  adverse  influences,  classes  through 
the  college  preparatory  and  the  college  courses. 

In  1878,  Miss  Morgan  was  offered  a position  in  Vassar 
College,  but  preferred  to  continue  in  her  chosen  work  at 
Fisk  University. 


GEORGE  L.  WHITE. 

George  Leonard  White,  the  youngest  of  three  children 
(two  sisters  are  still  living  in  Minnesota),  was  born  at  Ca- 
diz, Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1838.  tiis  father, 
William  B.  While,  is  of  the  New  England  family  of  that 
name,  and  is  by  trade  a blacksmith.  His  mother,  Nancy 
Leonard,  is  Die  daughter  of  George  Leonard,  a woolen 
manufacturer,  o.f  Springfield,  Mass.  His.  parents  removed 
from  Massachusetts  to  Western  New  York  in  1333. 

George  L.  enjoyed  the  usual  advantages  of  a village 
school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  working  with  his  father, 
when  not  in  school,  from  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to 
assist  in  the  blacksmith’s  shop.  At  that  time,  through 


| failing  health,  his  father  was  compelled  to  give  up  business, 
i and,  for  the  next  five  years,  George  worked  at  any  emplov- 
j merit  he  could  get  to  aid  iris  sisters  in  keeping  the  family 
j together.  In  the  mean  time  he  studied  as  best  he  could  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  position  of  a teacher,  and  began  such 
work  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1858. 

While  teaching  in  white  schools  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  tire  needs  of  the  colored  people  of  the  township,  who 
were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  school  or  church  privileges. 
Assisted  by  two  friends,  he  began  a Sabbath-school  in  a 
grove,  for  want  of  a better  place,  using  logs  and  rails  for 
scats.  The  school  was  continued  summers  during  his  stay 
iu  the  county. 

He  abandoned  teaching  in  1862  to  joiu  the  “ Squirrel- 
Hunters”  in  the  defense  of  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  en- 
listed in  the  Seventy-third  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment,  under 
; the  command  of  Col.  Orlaud  Smith.  He  joined  the  regi- 
j ment  near  Fairfax,  Ya.,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
i and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
| ville,  Gettysburg,  Lookout  Valley,  Lookout  Mountain,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  lie  remained  in  Nashville,  in  the 
I employ  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  under  Gen.  Clinton  B. 

| Fisk.  He  retained  his  connection  with  the  Bureau  through 
the  administrations  of  Gen.  Lewis,  Gen.  Carlin,  and  Col. 
i Thompson,  spending  his  leisure  time  in  aiding,  in  any  way 
! he  could,  the  freedmen’s  schools, — first  the  McKee  School, 

| afterwards,  at  its  first  organization,  the  Fisk  School.  In 
j 1868  he  also  assumed  the  duties  of  steward,  aud  later,  at 
j the  request  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  he 
j resigned  his;  position  in  the  Bureau  in  order  to  give  hi3 
I whole  time  to  the  work  of  Fisk  University. 

On  Aug.  11,  1867,  Mr.  White  was  married  to  Miss 
Laura  A.  Cravath,  the  only,  then,  living  sister  of  Bev.  E. 

! M.  Cravath,  now  president  of  Fisk  University.  Miss 
j Cravath  came  to  Nashville  ia  the  fall  of  1865.  and  was  one 
j of  the  first  teachers  in  the  Fisk  .School,  and  retained  her 
! position  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage.  After  this  she 
was  closely  associated  with  her  husband  in  luis  work  in  the 
1 university,  and  later  in  its  behalf  in  connection  with  the 
' Jubilee  Singers.  She  accompanied  her  husband  on  the 
j occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  the  singers  to  Great  Britain, 

J and  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  February, 
1874,  leaving  three  children, — Leonard  North  way,  William 
j Cravath,  and  Georgia  Laura, — born  respectively  iu  1S6S, 

| 1870,  and  1872. 

31  r.  White,  because  he  saw  in  it  a means  of  interesting 
j the  public  and  attracting  attention  to  the  freedmen’s  schools, 
J while  discharging  his  other  duties,  used  every  opportunity 
! aud  exertion  to  develop  the  power  of  song  in  the  students. 
; He  was  not  a professional  musician  or  teacher,  having  had 
j little  opportunity  for  musical  instruction,  and  made  no  pre- 
I tensions  as  a vocalist;  but  his  enthusiasm  for  music,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  musical  effects,  and  great  magnetism 
as  a drill-master,  enabled  him  to  bring  out  of  his  pupils 
I the  good  singing  for  which  his  schools  had  always  been 
j famous. 

With  a choir  trained  from  among  the  students  uc  gave 
i public  concerts  in  Masonic  Hall  in  1 867  and  i sU.  which 
i attracted  much  attention.  The  choir  aiso  sang  at  the 
1 meeting  of  the  National  Teachers  Association  htid  in  the 
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FELIX  COMPTON. 


Felix  Compton,  sou  of  William  and  Susan  (Mullen) 
Compton,  was  born  in  District  No.  11,  Davidson 
Co.,  Term.,  Feb.  9,  1S09,  and  died  at  his  residence 
in  the  same  district,  and  within  a mile  or  two  of 
where  he  was  born,  June  22,  1870.  He  remained 
at  home  with  his  parents  on  the  farm  until  he  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  when  he  commenced 
business  for  himself.  He  left  Davidson  Co.,  Temi., 
about  1830,  and  settled  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  was  there  engaged  in  business  until  July  0,  1S40. 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  State  and  married 
Emily  G.,  daughter  of  J.  G.  Webster,  of  Maury 
Co.,  Teun.,  a distinguished  gentleman  who  was  a 
United  States  marshal  under  President  James  K. 


Polk.  Mr.  Compton  settled  on  his  farm  the  Decem- 
ber following,  and  continued  to  remain  rhere  until 
his  death.  He  was  a large  and  progressive  farmer, 
and  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death  some  eight 
hundred  acres  of  good  land  situated  on  the  HilL- 
j boro’  pike,  five  and  a half  miles  from  Nashville. 

In  politics  he  was  a Clay  Whig,  and  as  such 
1 , 

was  several  times  chosen  magistrate  ot  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Compton  lies  buried  in  the  old  family 
burving-ground  by  the  side  of  his  parents. 

He  left  a wife  and  seven  children, — viz.,  Emily 
E.,  William,  Mary  E.,  Felix,  Loulie  Hayes  A., 
and  Martha  W. 
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Capitol  iii  Nashville,  and  gave  a public  entertainment  in  the  j 
city,  rendering  the  cantata  of  Esther.  He  also  gave  con- 
certs at  Gallatin,  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  White  had  been  elected  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  treasurer  of  the  university, 
and  later  professor  of  music.  He  felt  that,  in  his  position 
as  treasurer  and  business  manager,  the  duty  was,  in  a meas- 
ure, laid  upon  him  of  doing  something  to  provide  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  institution.  The  university 
was  occupying  hospital  barracks,  and  the  site  was  not  suit- 
able for  its  permanent  occupation.  Mr.  White  felt  that  he 
could  not  go  before,  the  public  in  the  ordinary  ways  of 
soliciting  help  while  the  university  had  no  more  promise  of 
permanence  and  had  made  only  so  short  a record.  Yet  a 
large  sum  of  money  must  be  raised  to  purchase  a new  site 
and  erect  at  least  one  permanent  building,  or  the  school 
must  perish. 

This  necessity  led  him  to  select  and  give  especial  training 
to  some  of  the  best  voices  in  his  choir,  in  the  hope  that  in 
some  way  the  power  of  song  developed  in  the  school  could 
be  used  to  accomplish  this  end.  By  authority  of  the  trus- 
tees the  singers  selected  were  kept  together  during  the 
summer  vacation  of  1871,  and  Mr.  White  gave  his  whole 
time  and  strength  to  preparing  them  and  maturing  his  plans 
for  the  trial. 

When  this  plan. of  trying  to  gain  money  and  sympathy 
for  the  university  was  brought  by  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which 
was  fostering  the  school,  there  were  various  opinions  ex-  j 
pressed,  but  it  was  decided  that  no  responsibility  could  be  | 
taken  by  them  for  the  enterprise. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Cravaih.  then  field  secretary  of  the  assoeia-  ! 
tion,  personally  favored  the  project,  and  gave  what  encour-  j 
agement  and  aid  he  could. 

As  the  case  was  desperate,  Mr.  White,  though  possessed 
of  limited  means,  risked  all,  and,  assuming  personally  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  venture,  left  Nashville,  Oct.  G, 
1871,  followed  by  the  good  wishes,  prayers,  misgivings,  and 
anxieties  of  the  whole  university. 

The  history  of  this  unique  enterprise  for  the  next  seven 
years  has  been  written  in  “ The  Story  of  the  Jubilee  Sing- 
ers.” It  was  beautifully  characterized  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Baines,  so  long  the  member  of  Parliament  from  Leeds,  as  j 
a “ romance  of  Providence  and  grace.” 

During  all  this  time  Mr."  White  has  been  at  the  head  of  { 
the  enterprise,  though  lie  has  on  two  different  occasions  i 
been  compelled  for  several  months  to  withdraw  from  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  company,  because  of  severe 
hemorrhages  of  the  lungs,  caused  by  the  overstrain  and 
anxiety  inseparable  from  such  a work. 

Musical  critics  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Germany,  | 
as  well  as  those  in  this  country, .have  given  to  Mr.  White  1 
the  credit,  of  having  produced  scum  of  the  finer  results  iu 
singing,  to  a degree  which  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  excelled. 

No  company  of  American  singers  have  ever  been  so 
honored  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  the  j 
Jubilee  fingers.  They  have  been  honored  in  appearing 
before,  and  have  received  the  distinguished  patr  mure  and 
approval  of  His  Excellency  President  Grant ; Her  Majesty- 
Queen  Victoria;  Their  Imperial  Majesties  the  Emperor  and 


Empress  of  Germany  : Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands;  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Saxony;  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Priu* 
cess  of  Wales:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess  (Princess  Royal  of  Englafld)  of  Prussia ; 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  Their  Iioyal 
Highnesses  Princess  Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice  of  Eng- 
land; The  Grand  Duchess  Cesarevna  ; Their  Royal  High- 
nesses Princes  Henry  and  Alexander  of  the  Netherlands; 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  ; The  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar  ; The  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  (Prin- 
cess Alice  of  England)  of  Ilessc ; The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  others  of  the  nobility; 
The  Right  lion.  IV.  E.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  others. 

Mr.  White  was  married  again,  April  12.  137G,  at  Wol- 
verhampton. England,  to  Miss  Susan  Gilbert,  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Gilbert,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Miss  Gilbert’s  edu- 
cation was  begun  at  the  Fredonia  Academy;  she  attended 
Mrs.  Worcester’s  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Burlington, 
At.,  and  graduated  from' the  State  Normal  School,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  She  was  a teacher  in  Madame  Clement’s  seminary 
at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  freed- 
men’s  work  in_  18G7,  at  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  continuing  as 
principal  of  the  school  in  Beaufort  and  afterwards  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  In  both  these  places  Miss  Gilbert  left  the 
deep  impress  of  her  character,  as  a Christian  teacher,  upon 
her  pupils  and  their  parents  in  the  early  days  of  educational 
work  among  the  freed  men.  She  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the.  association  in  New  \”ork,  as  assistant  to  Sec- 
retary Whipple,  and  in  March,  1872,  joined  the  Jubilee 
Singers  as  preceptress  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  company, 
and  has  been  connected  with  them  during  all  their  cam- 
paigns since  that  time. 


THE  COMPTON  FAMILY. 

The  Comptons  are  an  old  English  family.  The  first 
ancestor  of  the  Compton  family  who  came  to  America  was 
William  Compton,  one  of  the  old  colonists,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  with  Lord  Baltimore  and  settled  in  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that  State,  and  reared  a 
family  of  children  there.  One  of  his  sons  was  named  Wil- 
liam, who  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  State  of  his  nativity, 
married  there,  and  was  the  father  of  quite  a large  family  of 
children,  one  of  his  sons  also  being  named  William.  This 
son  followed  in  tiie  footsteps  of  his  predecessors  in  following 
the  avocation  of  farming.  He  married,  and  had  a family 
of  three  children,  the  first,  of  whom  was  named  William, 
the  second  Henry,  and  the  third  Julianna;  she  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  John  Cartwright.  William  Compton, 
the  father  of  this  family,  was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  smi  William  was  born  Dec.  25.  1 7 *'•  7 , on  a farm 
in  the  State  of  Vir.riniu,  and  remained  with  his  father  till 
he  was  ton  years  of  age,  when  he  left  his  native  State  and 
went  with  Capt.  John  Gordon  to  Kentucky  on  a limiting 
and  trapping  expedition.  After  reaching  manhood  lie  was 
a soldier  under  the  leadership  of  the  celebrated  general 
“ Mad  Anthony"  Way  -c  seven  years.  He  endured  untm  l 
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hardships  and  had  many  narrow,  almost  miraculous, 
escapes. 

lie  came  to  Nashville  about  the  year  1782,  and  rented 
land  from  Capt.  John  ltains.  Dec.  !),  1793,  lie  married 
Susan  Mullen,  daughter  of  William  Mullen,  one  of  the  ; 
earliest  settlers  of  Davidson  County.  She  was  born  Oct.  | 
17,  1776,  and  died  July  27,  I860.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren: Elizabeth  !>.,  William  S.,  Mary  Ann,  Felix,  Thomas  j 

D.  M.,  Ilenrv  W.,  and  Susan  L,  Mr.  Compton  soon  after 

J \ i 

his  marriage  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  bis  son  Henry  W.  lie  commenced  in  a small  way  with  , 
a farm  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  death  owned  about  a thousand  acres.  Besides  j 
conducting  this  farm,  he  was  also  a carpenter  and  joiner,  j 
and  built  the  flat-boats  that  carried  Gen.  Jackson  and  his 
troops  to  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Compton  went  with  the  party,  i 
and  was  deputy  quartermaster  under  Joseph  Wood,  j 
Though  he  had  received  but  a very  limited  education,  yet  j 
he  was  a man  of  sterling  good  sense  and  was  possessed  of 
rare  mathematical  talent. 

In  politics  he  was  ever  an  adherent  of  the  great  leader 
of  Democracy,  Jackson.  As  has  before  been,  remarked,  his 
youngest  son,  Henry  W.,  resides  on  the  old  homestead,  j 
When  a youth  his  health  was  very  poor,  which  prevented 
his  receiving  anything  more  than  a common  school  educa-  ; 
tiou.  He  married,  on  tire  29th  of  April,  1863,  Miss 
Annie  Ward,  daughter  of  Michael  and  Margaret  Ward. 
They  have  a daughter  Susan.  Mr.  Compton  has  proved 
himself  a successful  business  man,  having  accumulated  a 
good  property.  In  politics  he  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ids  father  and  votes  the  Democratic  ticket. 

IIENRY  COMPTON,  Sr. 

Ilcnry  Compton,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Boone’s  Station,  Fayette  i 
Co.,  Ky.,  May  1,  1734.  He  came  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn., 
February,  1896,  On  Dec.  17,  1815,  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Cox.  She  was  born  ; 

Nov.  18,  1795,  and  died  June  1,  1868.  Of  this  union 
there  were  the  following  children : Rebecca,  now  Mrs.  1 
Thomas  Alderson  ; James  W.,  deceased  ; Elizabeth,  now 
Mrs.  '/i-  Sherron  ; Mary  J.  (deceased),  married  Jesse  Gii-  ; 
man  ; Alvira  S.,  now  Mrs.  Thomas  Goodman  ; Philip  N., 
born  Sept.  7,  1826,  is  a farmer,  was  soldier  in  Confederate 
army  for  three  years,  enlisted  from  Arkansas.  lie  married 
Lucy  J.,  daughter  of  John  IL  Turner,  of  Alabama,  q 
They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children, — Tomie 
Ann,  deceased;  Henrietta,  deceased;  William  II.,  born 
Nov.  17,  1832.  lie  fell  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro’, 
while  in  Confederate  service,  Jan.  1,  1863,  was  buried  on 
the  field,  and  afterwards  removed  by  his  father  to  the  family 
burying-ground.  Ho  was  a brave  and  faithful  soldier.  ; 
Sarah  married  Henry  C.  Lockett,  and  resides  in  Nashville. 

Henry  Compton  was  a quartermaster  uuder  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  war  of  IS  12.  lie  settled  on  the  old  home,  consist- 
ing of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  in  1817. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  a devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  Christian  Church,  lie  was  charitable  to  the 
poor  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  a large  circle 
of  friends,  lie  died  Aug.  18,  1873,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eigh'y-mne  years,  three  months,  and  eighteen  days. 


PETER  'J' AMBi.E. 

Peter  Tumble  was  born  Feb.  9,  1829,  at  Losheim,  in  the 
Rhine  Province,  Prussia.  He  learned  the  cabinet-making 
trade  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  came  to  America,  and 
landed  at  New  York  in  1852.  He  worked  there  at  Ids 
trade  for  some  months.  From  that  place  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  remained  only  a short  time,  and  from 
Chicago  he  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  started  in  the 
furniture  business  with  the  firm  of  Hcnshaw  & Sons.  On 
the  3d  day  of  February,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Kiefer.  Of  this  union  there  were  seven  children  born, 
lu  1859  he  came  to  Nashville,  and  carried  on  the  furni- 
ture business  until  186S.  Iu  1866  he  bought  a farm  situ- 
ated ou  the  Dickinson  pike,  four  and  a half  miles  from 
Nashville,  in  the  Twenty-first  District,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. He  has  been  elected  magistrate  twice  from  that 
district,  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Peter  Tumble,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Peter  Tumble,  was  by 
occupation  a carpenter  and  contractor  of  public  buildings. 
He  married  Miss  Magdalena  Schmall  in  1828.  There  was 
born  one  son.  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mrs.  Tumble 
died  four  years  after  her  marriage.  In  133-1  he  married  a 
second  time  Miss  Maria  Mertes.  Of  this  union  six  chil- 
dren were  born.  One  died  at  au  early  age,  three  are  now 
living  at  Losheim,  and  the  two  younger  brothers  are  doing 
business  in  Nashville.  They  came  to  this  country  in  18G5. 


MAT.  JOHN  LUCIAN  DROWN. 

Eighty  years  ago,  whenjdte  machinery  of  this  govern- 
ment was  new,  and  its  powers  more  of  an  experiment  than 
a realityq  a race  of  men  were  born  of  Revolutionary  ances- 
try and  grew  up  under  the  personal  influence  of  those 
noble  spirits,  who  not  only  moulded  the  form  of  oar  gov- 
ernment, but.  gave  confidence  in  its  present  and  hope  for  its 
future.  Those  men  who  are  eighty  years  old  now,  and  are 
yet  with  us,  looked  upon  the  actors  in  those  stirring  Revo- 
lutionary times  with  emotions  of  love  and  veneration,  while 
their  examples  impressed  the  characters  iu  the  same  lofty 
mould  which  fashioned  that  of  those  old  heroes.  On  the 
29th  of  March,  1800,  John  Lucian  Brown,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Clark  Co.,  Ga.  His  parents.  Col. 
Bedford  Drown  and  Sallio  Trigg  Drown,  were  of  that  old 
sterling  stock  of  people  so  characteristic  of  that  period  of 
our  history.  His  father  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Co., 
Va.,  and  moved  to  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C.,  thence  to  Clark  Co  , 
Ga.,  where  he  lived  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  enter- 
prising men  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  died  there  much 
respected.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Col.  William 
Trigg,  likewise  born  in  Virginia,  bufi  her  father  having 
moved  to  Stunner  Co  . Tenn.,  she  married  Col.  Bedford 
Drown  there,  on  Aug.  29.  1 798.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Thomas  i).  Craighead,  a minister  of  much 
note  at  that  time  in  this  country.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  his  mother  married  Capt.  Peter  Mosely,  who  lived 
immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hermitage  (and 
neav  which  place  his  grandfather,  (’  i.  Willi  - ns  Trigg, 
lived),  where  she  sealed  in  the  midst  of  a large  family 
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connection  in  February,  IS  1 9.  Thoroughly  imbued  with 
those  principles  of  patriotism  which  instigated  the  action 
of  our  fathers  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  these  parents 
imparted  to  their  children  the  same  spirit  and  trained  them 
under  those  influences  which  developed  not  only  intense 
love  of  country  and  the  highest  revercucc  for  morals  and 
religion,  but  strict  observance  of  all  obligations  growing 
out  of  the  social  relations  of  life.  Little  occurred  that  is 
known  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  outside  the  usual 
routine  of  boyhood  life.  In  the  language  of  one  of  his 
early  associates,  “ lie  was  a manly  boy, — warm-hearted,  full 
of  enthusiasm,  and  devoted  in  his  friendships.”  These 
traits  of  character  matured  and  strengthened  with  his  years, 
and  have  hung  about  him  as  graceful  and  attractive  orna- 
ments during  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  his  long  and 
somewhat  checkered  life,  lie  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education  at  a country  school  in  Clark  County,  Ga.,  and  j 
then  at  Athens,  Ga.,  then  went  to  school  to  William  Me-  j 
Knight,  in  the  Hermitage  neighborhood,  being  a classmate  j 
there  of  Gen.  Daniel  Donelson,  who  wTas  brother  of  An-  j 
drew  J.  Donelson,  the  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Jackson  ; j 

thence  he  went  to  John  Hinton,  a celebrated  teacher,  at  ! 

| 

the  Red  House,  in  North  Carolina,  ard  finished  his  educa-  t 
tion  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  same  State.  When  through  his  j 
educational  course  he  was  regarded  as  a fine  scholar.  He  j 
then  thought  of  entering  upon  the  learned  profession  in  | 
which  his  brother,  Hon.  William  T.  Brown,  afterwards  be- 
came so  distinguished  as  judge  at  Nashville  and  as  an  ad-  ■ 
vocate  and  criminal  lawyer  at  Memphis,  and  soon  there-  j 
after,  early  in  1S22,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  j 
William  Williams.  Esq.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring  Hill,  in  | 
Davidson  County  • his  fi ■do'v-st'id°nt?  were  Alexander  and  ' 
Thomas  Craighead,  David  Cash,  and  James  Wallace.  But  j 
being  the  possessor  of  considerable  fortune,  and  led  by  his  j 
ardent  temperament  to  hope  for  success  in  any  channel  in  i 
which  he  might  direct  his  energies,  lie,  to  the  regret  of  his  ; 
friends,  declined  to  enter  upon  a professional  life  for  which  ! 
his  abilities  and  attainments  so  well  fitted  him.  Soon  after 
he  attained  his  majority  his  restless  energy  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  directed  his  steps  to  a new  and  broader  field  of  .) 
operations.  His  physical  manhood  was  cast  in  one  of  Na-  | 
ture's  finest  moulds.  Six  feet  in  height,  straight  arid  j 
graceful,  with  fine,  earnest  face,  gemmed  with  dark-brown 
eyes  and  an  expansive  forehead,  crowned  with  jet-black 
hair  inclined  to  curl,  made  him  what  the  world  called  a 
handsome  man. 


Full  of  sentiment,  of  fine  literary  taste  well  cultivated, 
of  courteous  and  dignified  bearing,  be  soon  found  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  best  social  circles,  in  which  he  became  a uni- 
versal favorite.  One  of  his  earliest  associates  and  friends 
in  N ushville,  Col.  Willoughby  Williams,  in  giving  some  of 
his  interesting  incidents  connected  with  persons  and  events 
in  and  around  Nashville  in  the  olden  times,  tells  of  Muj. 
Browu  and  himself  having  been  of  a party  of  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  twenty-two  in  number,  who  made  a social 
excursion,  lasting  several  days,  to  the  Hermitage,  Capt. 
Moseley’s,  and  other  hospitable  mansions  in  that  attractive 
neighborhood,  and  before  they  completed  their  gay  and 
festive  tour  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  then  comparative!  v 
a stranger  to  their  circle,  had  played  havoc  with  the  hearts 


of  half  the  girls  of  their  party,  while,  by  his  courtly  man- 
ners, generous  and  frank  nature,  had  impressed  himself  not 
less  favorably  on  his  companions  of  the  sterner  sex.  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  he  first  became  so  much  attached 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  and  from  that  day  there  always  existed  the 
kindest  feeling  between  them,  and  Jackson  had  no  more 
enthusiastic  admirer  or  warmer  ftiend.  About  this  time 
he  met  Miss  Jane  Baird  Weakley,  the  daughter  of  Co!. 
Robert  Weakley,  who  was  a member  of  Congress  from  the 
Hermitage  District,  and  after  whom  Weakley  County  was 
named,  whom  he  subsequently  married  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1824.  Her  mother  was  formerly  Miss  Jane  Locke, 
a daughter  of  Gen.  Matthew  Locke,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
was  a senator  in  the  Continental  Congress.  His  marital 
relations  fixed  him  permanently  as  a citizen  of  Nashville 
and  vicinity,  and  from  that  day  to  this  his  energy  and  en- 
terprise, inspired  by  a public  spirit,  have  been  devoted  in 
an  earnest  manner  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  city  and  county  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  refined  social  amenities  and  agreeable  hospi- 
talities which  give  eclat  to  a place  and  people.  Perhaps 
r.o  man  has  lived  in  this  community  who  observed  with 
more  strictness  the  rules  of  true  politeness,  especially  to 
strangers,  or  extended  a more  open-handed  hospitality  than 
Maj.  John  L.  Brown.  Such  men,  by  example  and  counsel 
and  energy  and  prosperity  in  the  business  channels  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live,  impart  tone  and  refine- 
ment to  its  social  relations.  Being  possessed  of  considera- 
ble fortune,  both  by  inheritance  and  marriage,  he  used  if 
generously,  and  too  often  injudiciously,  for  both  public  en- 
terprise and  private  friendships?”  Guileless  as  a child,  and 
ns  con  fie? in«r  os  '*)*'*  10  rJ4jiV,,vv'j  w 1 1 1 1 be 

over-confidence,  principally  through  obligations  created  for 
other  men,  became  pecuniarily  embarrassed.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  his  uniform  good  habits  nor  destroy  his 
usefulness,  but  only  impaired  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  Ids 
ability  to  carry  out  schemes  of  public  enterprise.  Unlike 
the  effect  of  such  misfortunes  on  most  men,  it  neither  par- 
alyzed nor  flagged  his  energies,  but  gave  t Ivem,  though,  in 
a more  circumscribed  sphere,  new  impulse  and  increased 
vigor.  It  was  his  means  and  public  spirit  that  contributed 
as  largely  as  those  of  any  one  to  grading  and  establishing 
the  river  wharves  on  the  city’s  front.  The  lower  wharf 
may  bo  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  own  labor  and  invest- 
ment, built  as  it  was  at  a time  when  steamboats  monopolized 
the  carrying  trade,  and  the  old  bridge  was  an  obstruction 
to  their  passage  during  high  tides  in  the  Cumberland. 
This  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  quite  an  enterpri.-e. 
There  was -scarcely  a factory  or  foundry,  a warehouse-  <.r 
large  shop,  that  lie  did  not  encourage  and  otherwise  give  to 
them  favors  with  credit  and  influence.  But  <-ew  men,  if 
any,  in  Nashville  and  Davidson  County,  at. that  time,  were 
more  popular  or  wielded  mure  personal  influence  than  he. 
Having  but  little  taste  for  official  station,  and  a repugnance 
to  being  dependent  on  public  patronage,  he  eschewed  office- 
seeking  for  himself,  but  was  a strong  stay  to  any  friend 
whose  cause  he  espoused  before  the  people.  Ilia  ret  ’na- 
tion for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  his  love  of  justice,  his 
frankness  of  nature,  and  his  strict  adherence  to  truth  and 
honor  under  all  circumstances,  commended*  him  alik  to 
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friend  and  foe,  and  gave  him  a political,  personal,  and  moral 
influence  that  but  lew  private  citizens  possessed.  His 
wife  died  in  1815,  leaving,  as  the  fruit  of  their  marriage,  | 
three  children, — Robert  Weakley,  Sallie  J.,  and  Narcissa  j 
Brown,  now  the  widow  of  George  Bradford,— all  of  whom 
yet  live  in  our  county  and  are  esteemed  as  most  worth}’ and 
useful  citizens. 

At.  this  period  of  his  life,  being  wifeless,  his  children 
well  cared  lor,  and  war  with  Mexico  being  flagrant,  he  en- 
listed in  Cheatham’s  Third  Tennessee  Infantry  Regiment, 
and  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  same,  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  There  were  but  few  men  of  lus  age  who  entered 
the  service  during  that  war,  for  he  was  a man  then  forty- 
seven,  the  age  that  exempted  men  from  military  duty. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  the  enthusiasm  of  a boy,  and  threw 
into  whatever  he  undertook  an  energy  and  zeal  which  com- 
manded success.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  fighting  was 
over  before  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  on  the  plains  of 
Mexico,  the  major,  although  in  the  commissary  department, 
was  considerably  chafed  by  many  idle  and  tedious  hours  in 
camp.  No  opportunity  offered  for  a jaunt,  where  there  was 
a probability  of  encountering  the  enemy,  that  he  did  not 
offer  his  services  and  insist  upon  accompanying  the  expedi- 
tion. A noted  incident  is  related  to  the  writer  by  an  officer  j 
who  was  one  of  his  comrades  upon  one  of  these  missions,  j 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  18-1S,  just  before  peace  was  declared,  i 
that  the  remnants  of  the  Mexican  army,  under  various  offi-  j 
eers,  were  annoying  the  outposts  of  the  United  States  forces,  j 
and  recruiting  their  army  for  an  aggressive  movement. 
Gen.  Jo.  Lane,  being  full  of  enterprise,  and  at  the  time  j 
having  a command  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  learned  of 
the  locality  of  a nortion  of  the  Mexican  forces,  and  organized  ! 
a cavalry  command  to  make  a forced  march  and  attack  the 
enemy.  No  one  belonging  to  the  infantry  could  go  unless  ; 
by  special  permission,  and  then  not  unless  he  was  entitled  j 
to  a horse  and  had  one.  Maj.  Brown,  as  a commissary, 
was  entitled  to  one.  lie  had  a mustang,  and  insisted  on 
accompanying  the  expedition.  Gen.  Lane,  admiring  the 
spirit  of  the  applicant,  and  being  personally  fond  of  him, 
took  him  along  as  a volunteer  aid.  The  major  bore  the 
long  ynd  fatiguing  match  over  mountain  and  valley  with 
less  fatigue  and  complaint  than  many  much  younger  men. 
The  enemy  had  left  Tulauciago,  but  was  pursued  and  f'ouud 
in  his  retreat  at  Zcqualtipan,  a mountain  town  far  distant 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  from  which  place  the  expedition 
set  out.  The  fight  was  imminent  and  the  forces  arranged 
for  the  onset,  and  during  the  solemn  silence  which  usually 
precedes  a charge  the  major,  fearing  his  horse  might  Le  too  | 
refractory  and  not  respond  willingly  to  the  immense  rowels  | 
of  his  Mexican  spurs,  took  advantage  of  the  momentary  j 
pause  to  exchange  for  a more  reliable  horse  by  giving  con-  ! 
siderable  loot  to  a soldier  who  felt  a sublime  indifference  to 
being  in  the  front  on  a charge;  in  f act.  on  a charge  like 
that  had  a little  rather  have  a slow  mustang  than  a fast  ! 
horse,  boot  or  no  boot. 

The  charge  was  sounded,  and  the  major,  by  the  side  of 
his  chief,  led  it  in  fine  style.  The  enemy  was  routed,  and 
the  major,  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry,  elicited  the  eneo-  j 
miums  alike  of  his  general  and  the  command.  Maj.  Brown  j 
and  Gen.  Jo.  Lane  (the  same  L ine  who  ran  for  Vice- Pres-  ! 


ident  on  the  Brec-kenridge  ticket  in  18G0)  were  warm  per- 
sona! friends.  The  father  of  Maj.  Brown  and  the  uncle  of 
Gen.  Lane  were  also  bosom-friends  white  the  former  was 
clerk  and  the  latter  sheriff  of  Clark  Co.,  Ga.  Gen.  Lane 
was  deservedly  popular  with  the  Tennesseeans  under  ins 
command.  He  is  kindly  and  affectionately  remembered 
now  in  bis  extreme  old  age,  for  be  yet  lives  in  the  case  and 
quiet  of  his  Oregon  home,  and  bv  no  one  is  he  more  affec- 
tionately regarded  than  by  his  old  comrade,  John  Lucian 
Brown.  "While  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  commissary,  the 
major  was  vigilant  of  the  rights  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained 
their  rations  through  him,  and,  finding  that  some  of  the 
contractors  hud  formed  a combination  and  were  swindling 
the  government  by  furnishing  an  inferior  quality  of  beef  for 
the  soldiers,  made  open  war  on  them,  and  brought  the 
matter  before  the  commanding  general.  The  investigation 
resulted  in  getting  rations  of  better  quality  and  in  greater 
quantity,  and  in  establishing  him  in  the  confidence  of  his 
superior  officers  and  in  the  affections  of  the  soldiers.  The 
regiment  called  him  “ the  watch-dog  of  the  commissary  de- 
partment,” and  as  a mark  of  their  esteem  presented  him 
with  one  of  the  finest  and  most  costly  silver-mounted 
saddles  that  could  be  procured  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
which  is  yet  in  the  keeping  of  his  family  as  a trophy  and 
relic.  This  incident  with,  the  beef  contractors,  together 
with  his  fine  personal  appearance,  winsome  manners,  and 
soldierly  bearing,  attrac-tc-d  him  to  both  Gen.  "Worth  and 
Gen.  William  0.  Butler,  who  frequently  had  him  at  their 
headquarters.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  had  no 
officer  in  the  entire  subsistence  department  of  his  army  for 
whom  he  had  greater  partiality,  and  of  which  he  gave  fre- 
emen t evidence,  during  the-  Utter  part  the  Mexican 

When  peace  was  declared  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Maj.  Brown  returned  with  his  -regiment  to  Ten- 
nessee, and,  on  being  mustered  out.  of  service,  resumed  the 
quiet  walks  of  life  at  his  old  home.  He  soon  thereafter,  at 
Gallatin,  Tenn..  married  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  iladiy. 
with  whom  he  yet  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  a green  old 
age.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Redman  Barry  and 
Jane  Alexander  Barry,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Wiiliam 
Alexander,  of  North  Carolina,  a brother  of  several  of  the 
signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Being  out  of  active  employment,  his  restless  energy  and 
love  of  enterprise  induced  him  to  follow  the  i:  forty-niners’’ 
to  California  in  search  of  fortune.  He  remained  in  that 
wonderful  country  a year  or  so,  undergoing  the  hardships 
peculiar  to  its  early  settlement, — new  on  a ranche.  now- 
delving  in  a mine,  and  now  speculating  and  losing  his 
earnings.  The  uncertain  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune, 
however,  together  with  home  demands,  at  hist-  caused  his 
return  to  Tennessee,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
business,  in  which  he  continued  very  successfully,  besides 
enjoying  the  coml'oits  of  domestic  life  with  his  family  and 
old  friends.  A few  years  of  this  divam  of  peace  and  h me 
joys,  and  the  toesiu  of  “ war  between  the  States”  sounded, 
and  broke  the  spell.  Although  now  upward-  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  when  his  loved  Southland  was  involved  he  w as  one 
of  the  first  to  espouse  her  cause  and  eulist  under  the  Con- 
federate banner.  Though  unable  actively  to  bear  arms,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  Governor  of  his  State  for  any 
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Francis  M.  Woodall,  son  of  James  R.  and 
Sarah  Ann  Woodall,  was  Lorn  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1836,  in  Sumner  Co.,  Term.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  when  lie 
left  home  to  seek  his  own  fortune.  For  many  years 
following  he  was  variously  engaged  on  the  farm  or 
in  a store,  just  as  he  could  find  something  to  do.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  its  a clerk  for  Mr. 
Hermans  at  Mitchelville,  where  he  remained  two 
years;  then  attended  school  two  years ; after  which 
he  taught  one  term  ; then  went  to  Gallatin,  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  M.  J.  Lucas  as  clerk  in  his  store 
for  two  years,  when  he  came  to  Davidson  County 
and  settled  in  Edgetield,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  with  Messrs.  Trabue  A 
Lucas  for  twelve  months,  after  which  he  commenced 
mercantile  business  alone. 

Ir.  1861,  Mr.  Woodall  settled  on  a small  farm  of 
forty  acres,  four  miles  south  of  .Nashville,  on  the 
Franklin  Turnpike.  To  this  he  has  added,  until  to- 
day he 'has  a fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 


five  acres  of  good  land,  which  is  in  a good  state  of 
cultivation,  besides  nronerty  elsewhere. 

He  has  always  been  a Jacksonian  Democrat,  and 
as  such  has  held  various  offices  of  public  trust  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

lie  has  been  constable  of  the  county  six  years; 
deputy  sheriff  four  years;  and  sheriff  two  years,  re- 
tiring from  office  August,  1878.  For  several  year- 
lie  has  acted  as  school  commissioner  and  trustee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Woodall  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Oct.  18,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Olivia 
McKay.  Of  this  union  there  tire  tour  sons.  Mrs. 
Woodall  died  July  5,  1871,  and  Mr.  \\  oodali  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Miss  Bettie  T.  Hogan,  Apr;! 
2,  1873.  They  have  one  son. 

Mr.  W oodall  is  one  of  the  representative  men  ot 
Davidson  County.  He  has  the  confidence  ot  ids 
neighbors  and  the  love  of  his  family.  His  health 
has  been  poor  for  many  years,  ile  reviews  the  p.v-t 
with  no  apprehension  of  the  future. 
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duty  consistent  with  his  age  and  ability.  His  services 
were  accepted,  and  he  assigned,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-  J 
colonel,  to  the  commissary  department,  directing  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  for  the  troops  that  were  assembling  ia  j 
great  numbers  near  the  capital  of  the  State.  Upon  the  j 
secession  of  the  State  and  her  union  with  her  Southern  j 
sisters,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Confederate  States  army,  j 
in  which  he  was  made  major.  With  his  political  con  vie-  | 
tions, — for  he  belonged  to  that  school  of  politicians  who 
believed  the  States  had  a right  to  control  their  own  domestic 


institutions  free  from  interference  by  the  general  govern- 
ment,— with  an  inborn  patriotism,  inherited  from  a .Revo- 
lutionary stock,  and  the  fires  of  which  kept  burning 
through  his  long  life, — nothing  could  have  been  expected 
of  him  but  to  throw  ail  the  energies  of  his  nature  on  the 
side  of  his  home  and  kindred.  This  he  did  by  a prompt 
and  bold  example.  In  carrying  out  ibis,  which  he  believed 
a high  patriotic  duty,  he  never  swerved,  never  faltered, 
never  yielded  hope  or  faith  in  his  cause  until  the  surrender 
of  Confederate  arms,  and  peace  was  restored  to  a riven  and 
distracted  land.  While  in  field  service  he  did  duty  with 
Gen.  Zollicoffer  until  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Fishing  Creek. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckeuridge,  with  whom  he  remained  as  chief  of  subsist- 
ence until  the  fall  of  18G3,  when  Gen.  W.  B.  Bate  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Breekenridge's  division,  and 
with  him,  as  his  chief  of  subsistence,  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  surrendered  near  Greensborough, 
N.  C.,  with  his  command.  Considering  the  department  he 
was  in,  there  was  no  man  in  all  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
whose  career  was  marked  w ith  more  personal  incidents,  or 
who  made  a more  distinctive  character  for  knightly  bear- 
ing and  love  of  adventure  than  did  this  old  hero.  His 
position  in  the  commissary  department  relieved  him  from 
participating  in  the  fight,  yet  he  declined  the  immunities 
from  the  battle-field,  and  in  many  of  the  most  noted  battles 
actively  participated  in  the  fight.  This  was  conspicuously 
the  case  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Stone's  River,  for 
which  he  received  special  notice. 

He  also  received  special  notice  on  the  North  Georgia 
campaign  from  his  old  friend  and  commander,  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston.  He  was  with  Gen.  Breckeuridge  at  the  bat- 
tle near  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  the  troops  engaged  ia  that 
fight  tell  it  that  at  one  point  of  the  Confederate  lines  they 
were  repulsed  and  hesitated  to  renew  the  charge  when 
ordered,  and  the  old  major  perceived  it,  and  without  sword 
or  other  insignia  of  office  or  emblem  of  hostility,  he  gathered, 
cn  the  field,  a long  reed,  and  holding  it  aloft,  us  a mace  of 
power,  called  on  them  to  follow  him  and  lie  would  “ charge 
’em”  and  take  the  Federal  battery  by  which  they  had  been 
repulsed  and  somewhat  demoralized.  Struck  with  die 
novelty  of  the  situation,  and  stung  by  the  implied  rebuke, 
they  replied  with  a shout,  “ We  ll  follow  you and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  away  went  the  old 
major  on  his  horse,  over  ditch  and  field,  waving  energeti- 
cally his  cane,  as  does  a musician  his  baton,  and  at  the 
head  of  a part  of  the  brigade  did  drive  away  the  battery 
in  quick  and  gallant  style.  That  day  he  was  dubbed  *•  Old 
Charge-’cm,”  a sobriquet  he  wore  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  and  which  sticks  to  him  yet,  even  in  the  peaceful 
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walks  of  life.  While  the  command  with  which’  he  was 
then  on  duty  was  at  Vicksburg  under  the  surveillance  of 
Gen.  Grant  and  his  gunboats,  aa  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  man.  Lieut.  W.  H.  Math- 
ews, of  the  Twentieth  Tennessee,  and  a large  number  of 
others  belonging  to  his  command  were  sick  in  the  hospital, 
and  the  water  they  drank  was  very  warm  and  required  ice 
to  make  it  palatable,  and  the  physicians  prescribed  it  as 
essential,  and  there  was  none  to  he  had  unless  procured 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  commanded  by  the 
gunboats  of  the  enemy,  and  whenever  a man  appeared  from 
behind  the  works  the  enemy  would  open  fire  upon  him  ; hc-nce 
no  hospital  nurse  or  other  person  could  be  induced  to  go  for 
the  ice.  The  major,  having  called  to  see  his  sick  friend, 
learned  the  situation,  and  with  emphasis  said  the  ice  must 
be  brought  to  the  hospital,  and,  every  one  lefusing  to  go. 
started  out  himself  amid  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  not  to 
do  so.  Sufficient  to  say  he  brought  to  shame  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go,  by  running  the  gauntlet  of  shot  and  shell 
from  the  gunboats,  and  brought  back  the  ice  to  the  sick 
soldiers.  The  most  of  those  soldiers  recovered,  and  yet  live 
and  bless  the  courage  and  kind  heart  of  their  venerable 
friend,  for,  as  they  say  and  believe,  he  saved  their  lives. 

We  here  copy  extracts  from  a letter  of  Lieut.  Mathews 
to  Maj.  T.  P.  Weakley  on  the  subject:  “ While  Gen.  Breck- 
enridgo  was  at  Vicksburg  in  1362  Maj.  Brawn  was  acting  as 
division  commissary.  We  were  there  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  watching  the  Yankee  gunboat?.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  camp-fever  among  our  soldiers,  and  I among  the  rest 
had  this  terrible  disease,  with  the  meanest  water  in  the 
world  to  drink.  Maj.  Brown  came  to  see  us,  and  told  us 
we  must  have  some  ice  or  we  would  die,  I sent  for  seme 
of  my  comrades  and  tried  to  get  them  to  go  and  get  myself 
and  others  some  ice.  But  the  ice-house  was  down  at  the 
river,  and  whenever  any  one  showed  himself  in  that  locality 
it  was  sure  to  draw  a shower  of  shells  from  the  enemy's 
gunboats.  So  I could  not  get  any  of  them  to  go.  Maj. 
Brown  came  next  morning  to  see  us-end  asked  if  we  had 
got  the  ice  ; when  told  that  we  could  get  no  one  to  go  after 
it,  lie  remarked  that  we  should  have  it,  that  he  would  go 
and  get  it  himself,  and  he  did  get  it  as  long  as  we  needed 
it,  at  the  risk  of  his  owa  life,  and  we  all  feel  to-day  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Maj . Brown,  wc  would  never  have  re- 
turned home,  but  would  have  been  buried,  with  many  of 
our  less  fortunate  comrades,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Too  much  praise  canuot  be  given  the  old  major, 
for  no  man  ever  performed  a nobler  part  in  war  than  lie." 

Muj.  Brown  has  in  his  keeping  letters  from  many  of  the 
distinguished  commanders  with  whom  ho  was  associated, 
containing  the  most  flattering  commendations  of  him  per- 
sonally and  officially  ; among  them  are  acknowledgments 
of  Gens.  John  C.  Brown,  John  0.  Breckeuridge,  \V  tliiaui 
B.  Bate,  Patton  Anderson,  and  one  addressed  to  the  Con- 
federate States  Secretary  of  War,  and  signed  by  most  of 
the  prominent  officers  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  newspapers  of  that  day.  NY  e here 
take  the  liberty  to  insert  an  extract  from  one  of  tin  -e 
papers:  “ It  is  well  known  that  the  brave  old  soldier-h.ro, 
Maj.  John  Lucian  Brown,  was  instrumental  in  getting  cur 
Tennessee  Congressmen  to  pass  a bill  to  allow  officers  to 
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draw  rations,  -as  their  pay  hardly  clothed  them,  let  alone 
being  sufficient  to  pay  their  mess  bills.  Such  a Dili,  it  is 
said,  passed  both  Houses,  and  yet  no  notice  of  the  same 
has  been  received  by  the  army.  If  the  bill  has  passed, 
instructions  should  be  given  to  the  commissaries  to  put  it 
into  operation  at  once,  or  else  our  officers  will  be  obliged  to 
starve  if  they  are  compelled  to  pay  the  present  exorbitant 
rates  for  provisions.  No  officer  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment has  labored  with  such  zeal  and  devotion  in  procuring 
supplies  for  our  army  as  Maj.  Brown,  known  to  all  our 
troops  as  1 Old  Charge-’em.’  Maj.  Brown,  who  was  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  Gen.  Zollicoffer’s  commissary, 
having  joined  the  army  of  Tennessee  on  tins  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  He  served  most  gallantly  on  the  field  at 
Shiloh,  and  took  Gen.  Brecken ridge  from  his  horse  at  the 
time  he  was  wounded,.  The  services  of  this  brave  and 
heroic  old  soldier  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  de- 
serve at  the  hands  of  his  government  something  more  than 
mere  newspaper  mention.” 

During  the  four  years  of  strife,  this  noble  old  man,  sep- 
arated from  home  and  family,  deprived  of  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  so  accustomed, 
breasting  the  cold  and  storms  of  winter,  the  sweltering  heat 
of  summer,  with  its  toilsome  marches  and  bloody  battles, 
was  never  heard  to  complain,  but  always  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful, encouraging  his  younger  comrades  by  word  and  exam- 
ple. Such  devoted  patriotism,  such  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  such  sacrifices,  without  personal  gum  or  the  hope  of 
reward  save  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  duty  faith- 
fully, bespeak  a heroism  of  which  the  more  ambitious, 
who  hold  higher  official  stations,  might  be  justly  proud. 

After  the  war,  instead  of  yielding  with  a hopeless  inac- 
tivity to  the  hard  fate  it  had  brought  upon  him,  Maj. 
Brown,  even  iu  his  advanced  age,  again  entered  the  field  of 
active  business  life.  lie  identified  himself  iu,  the  real- 
estate  agency  business  in  Nashville,  and  brought  to  bear  a 
remarkable  energy  in  bis  pursuit,  and  with  it  marked 
success,  until  the  monetary  panic  of  1S73  prostrated  it 
and  all  other  business  matters  in  the  South.  Notwith- 
standing the  dearth  of  business  during  this  time,  he  exhib- 
ited his  usual  persistence  and  enterprise.  Upon  the  inau- 
guration of  Governor  Albert  S.  Marks,  in  January,  1 STL), 
as  Governor  of  Tennessee,  Maj.  Brown  was  appointed  bv 
him  superintendent  of  the  Capitol  building  and  grounds, 
which  position  lie  now  holds.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty  being  the  centennial  of  Nashville,  the  major  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  a due  and  proper  observance  of  the 
occasion,  and  added  much  to  its  success  by  his  zeal  and 
earnest  advocacy.  Maj.  Brown,  having  charge  of  the  Capi- 
tol grounds,  aud  observing  a space  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
State-house  left  for  a statue  of  his  old  personal  friend  and 
political  leader,  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  became  an  early  ad- 
vocate, if  not  the  suggester,  of  the  movement  resulting  in  the 
purchase  and  final  inauguration  of  Clark  Mills'  celebrated 
equestrian  statue  of  Jackson.  The  major,  by  personal  en- 
terprise in  getting  subscriptions,  raised  nearly  all  the 
money  which  purchased  and  planted  it  where  it  is  now 
seen  by  admiring  thousands. 
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JOHN  CONAWAY  GAUT. 
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John  Conaway  Gaut,  son  of  James  and  Rosamond  Gaut, 
was  born  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Term.,  Feb.  2-7,  1813.  In  1821 
the  family  removed  to  McMinn  County,  and  settled  near 
Athens.  He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  of  whom  only 
his  brother  Jesse  II.  now  survives. 

His  father  was  a farmer,  and  with  his  large  family  to 
support  could  only  give  the  subject  of  this  sketch  a rudi- 
| mentary  education.  Working  on  his  father’s  farm  until 
| twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  then  by  labor  secured  means 
with  frequent  interruptions  to  advance  himself  in  literary 
i culture.  He  was  a student  at  the  Forest  Hill  Academy, 
j near  Athens  ; also,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  he  entered  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Department  cf  the  Thio  Seminary, 
at  Marysville,  Tena.  In  1836  lie  entered  the  East  Tca- 
! nessee  College,  at  Knoxville. 

His  determination  had  been  formed  when  only  a youth 
| to  make  the  profession  of  law  his  pursuit.  At  the  age  of 
| fifteen  years  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  crier  of  the 
! court  at  Athens,  where  young  Gaut  had  gone  to  deliver  a 
j load  of  corn.  Curiosity  led  him  to  enter  the  court-room, 
where  he  listened  spell-bound  to  an  able  legal  argument ; 

! the  influence  on  bis  imagination  was  profound,  and  then 
and  there  his  decision  taken  to  fit  himself  one  uay  to  fill 
j such  a place  as  this  eloquent  speaker,  Spencer  Jaringan. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  legal  fraternity  to  know  the 
| title  of  the  case  on  trial.  It  was  the  case  of  John  McGhee 
! against  McConnell  and  M iller,  reported  in  7th  Yerger,  pp. 
i 63. 

In  October,  1837,  lack  of  money  compelled  him  to  re- 
j turn  to  his  father’s  house,  but  shortly  aiter  he  commenced 
j the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Spencer  Jaringan, 
at  Athens. 

In  November,  1838,  he  received  his  license  to  practice 
] law  at  the  hands  of  Judges  Scott  and  Keith,  and  located  at 
I Cleveland,  county-seat  of  Bradley  Co.,  Term. 

This  was  only  three  months  after  the  removal  of  the  last 
! detachment  of  Cherokee  Indians  from  the  district  in  which 
young  Gaut  had  settled.  Much  litigation  immediately 
arose  concerning  rights  to  lands,  and  Mr.  Gaut  soon  found 
I himself  iu  a lucrative  practice  throughout  the  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

On  the  2Gth  of  September,  1839,  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
j Ann  McReynolds,  of  MeMinn  Co.,  Tenn.,  by  whom  he  had 
| seven  children.  Of  these  but  two  are  now  living, — his  son, 
j John  M.  Gaut,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Anu  G.  Maulove, 
both  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Gaut  continued  the  practice  of  law  in  the  district 
of  his  first  location  until  1853,  when  he  was  elected  by  the 
I Geueral  Assembly  to  fill  the  office  of  circuit  judge  made 
I vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Keith,  and 
| in  the  following  year,  when  under  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  office  became  one  of  popular  election,  he  was,  on 
j the  25th  May,  1854,  elected  to  the  same  position  lor  a term 
of  eight  years.  Although  a Whig,  and  residing  in  a dis- 
trict largely  Democratic,  his  majority  was  about  eleven  hun- 
i dred  votes. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  in  1S62  he  was  re- 
i elected  by  the  people,  and  held  the  office  until  the  spring 
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of  18G5  ; lie  then  resigned  it  to  resume  the  practice  of  law 
at  Nashville,  whither  he  had  removed  a few  weeks  pre- 
vious. 

As  a judge  he  had  held  court  by  interchange  with  other 
circuit  judges  and  chancellors  in  at  least  one-third  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  It  is  but  just  to  him  to  say  that 
in  the  estimation  of  the  lawyers  who  had  practiced  before 
him,  the  people  whose,  rights  he  adjudicated,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  revised  his  decisions,  he  ranked 
among  the  foremost  in  his  profession. 

Judge  Gaut  was  a leader  in  the  one  great  enterprise 
which  gave  to  East  Tennessee  its  great  agricultural  and 
commercial  prosperity, — viz.,  the  building  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia  Railroad  from  Dalton,  Ga.,  to  Knox- 
ville, Team  Discreditable  failure  had  attended  the  first  { 
effort  to  accomplish  the  work  ; to  obtain  the  requisite  legis- 
lation and  capital  to  undertake  a second  time  a work  of 
such  magnitude  required  courage,  patience,  and  public 
spirit. 

In  1846  a few  gentlemen  resolved  to  unite  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  ; they  agreed  to  give  their  ser- 
vices without  pay  if  by  so  doing  they  could  restore  public 
confidence.  Eight  years  long  did  Judge  Gaut  so  serve  the 
State  in  his  capacity  as  a director  for  the  State  in  this  mat- 
ter; long  journeys  on  horseback  and  much  valuable  time 
were  given  without  even  so  much  compensation  as  his 
traveling  expenses. 

In  politics  Judge  Gaut  was  a Whig;  in  the  campaign  of 
I860,  a warm  supporter  of  Bell  and  Everett.  When  the 
clouds  of  civil  war  began  to  threaten,  lie  promptly  took  sides 
with  the  Union,  and  denied  in  toto  the  right  or  policy  of 
secession. 

Recognized  as  a Union  loader,  lie  incurred  naturally  the 
ill  will  of  local  secession  leaders.  Much  valuable  property 
was  taken  from  him,  and  his  personal  liberty  constantly  en- 
dangered. 

Notwithstanding  this,  when  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  was  established  in  Tennessee  he  allowed  no 
feelings  of  resentment  to  control  him.  lie  used  all  his  in- 
fluence for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those  who  Lad 
persecuted  him  ; he  condemned  violence  and  disorder,  and 


order.  He  participated  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  State  j 


government  as  a member  of  the  convention  convened  for 
that  purpose.  This  assemblage  of  exclusive  Union  men.  j 
fresh  from  the  dire  experiences  of  war,  was  naturally  raJi-  | 
cal  and  extreme  in  its  policy,  and  in  this  juncture  Judge  ! 
Gaut  illustrated  the  conservative  tendencies  of  his  judicial 
education,  and  fought  as  strongly  for  moderation  as  iie  had 
opposed  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Under  such  circumstances  : 
the  instincts  of  the  time-server  and  politicians  to  go  with  I 
the  multitude  were  met  by  the  statesmanship  of  the  true  ; 
patriot,  and  signally  through  this  era  of  fanaticism  on  the  i 
part  of  Union  men  in  power  was  Judge  Gaut  ever  found 
contending  for  law,  for  clemency,  for  moderation. 

When,  in  13'G6,  chc  bill  disfranchising  rebels  was  pend-  i 
ing  be  wrote  several  elaborate  articles  against  the  till,  which 
appeared  in  the  Union  and  American.  Although  offered 
any  position  lie  might  chouse  in  the  gift  of  Governor 
Brownlow  he  persistently  declined,  and  continued  to  wage 


war  against  that  extraordinary  administration.  Affiliation 
with  the  party  in  power  being  impossible,  he  found  his 
natural  position  with  the  organization  known  as  the  “ Con- 
servative Party,”  and  acted  as  the  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee. 

In  1866  he,  in  connection,  with  John  S.  Bricn  and  A. 
S.  Colyer,  appeared  as  counsel  for  P.  C.  Williams  in  the 
memorable  habeas  corpus  case  proceedings  before  Judire 
Thomas  N.  Frazier,  judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Nash- 
ville, and  subsequently,  when  it  was  sought  to  impeach 
Judge  Frazier  for  his  decision  in  this  case,  Judge  Gaut, 
with  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  John  S.  Brien,  and  E.  H.  East, 
defended  Judge  Frazier  before  the  State  Senate. 

Space  will  not  permit  a resume  of  this  remarkable  case, 
the  only  one  of  like  character  ever  known  in  this  country. 
The  Assembly  were  the  plaintiffs,  the  Senate  the  court,  but 
so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  plaintiffs  as  to  become 
at  once  accusers  as  well  as  judges. 

Judge  Frazier’s  decision  in  liberating  Williams,  who  was 
held  a prisoner  by  the  Assembly  under  a charge  of  contempt 
for  absenting  himself  and  thereby  preventing  a constitu- 
tional quorum,  was  the  ground  of  the  action  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  proceedings  for  his  (Judge  Frazier)  impeachment. 
The  evidence  of  a criminal  intent  on  his  part  was  lacking, 
but  under  the  stimulus  of  popular  political  excitement,  in- 
tensified to  an  uuparalleled  degree,  this  fearless  judge  was 
stricken  down,  and  by  a vote  of  sixteen  to  four  was  found 
guilty  and  forever  debarred  from  holding  office  in  Tennessee. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1870,  however,  an- 
nulled the  judgment,  and  the  people  of  Davidson  and  Ruth- 
erford Counties  re-elected  Judge  Frazier  to  the  oiSce  of 
criminal  judge.  The  argument  of  Judge  Gaut  in  this  case 
(now  the  heat  of  strife  has  passed)  is  regarded  as  a proud 
monument  to  his  legal  ability,  lus  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

As  a member  of  the  Conservative  party  he  opposed  the 
disfranchisement  act  as  illiberal,  impolitic,  and  unjust.  He 
especially  controverted  the  right,  even  under  the  extraor- 
dinary provisions  of  the  franchise  law,  of  the  commissioners 
of  registration  to  open  and  hold  the  elections  in  the  State 
and  appoint  judges  of  the  same.  As  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servative executive  committee  he  directed  the  sheriffs  in 
the  various  counties  to  open  and  hold  such  elections  without 
interfering  with  the  attempt  cn  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  hold  elections  also,  with  a view  of  letting  the 
courts  determine  which  elections  were  legally  hold.  Rut 
here  again  despotic  power  asserted  its  contempt  for  civil 
law.  Governor  Brqvrnlow  issued  a proclamation,  and  pri- 
vately notified  Judge  Gaut  if  he  persisted  in  encouraging 
the  sheriffs  to  follow  his  instructions  he  would  have  him 
arrested  and  confined  in  the  penitentiary.  Counseling  and 
contending  for  moderation  on  the  part  of  indignant  and 
violent  opponents  of  the  putty  in  power,  he  encountered 
and  bore  with  patience  (he  maledictions  of  the  latter,  only 
to  effect  the  political  emancipation  of  those  of  whose  intol- 
erance lie  had  formerly  been  the  victim. 

In  this  career  of  politics  he.  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
stood  as  a bulwark  between  the  raging  factious  of  rebellion 
on  the  one  hand  and  radical  Republicanism  on  the  other, 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  restoring  lawful  and  just  govern- 
ment to  tire  country  and  peace  to  his  native  State. 
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Ou  the  return  of  ex-President  Johnson  to  Tennessee  in  j 
1809  a public  reception  by  the  people  of  Nashville  was  j 
accorded  him,  and  Judge  Gaut  delivered  the  reception 
speech. 

Upon  his  removal  to  Nashville  in  1 8C5  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  and  has  ever  since  occupied  a leading  posi- 
tion at  the  Nashville  bar. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1873,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gaut  died  of 
cholera,  and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1875,  Judge  Gaut.  ; 
was  married  to  Mt'3.  Sallie  A.  Carter,  of  Franklin,  Term.  | 
He  continues  to  take  the  part  of  a private  citizen  in  State  j 
aud  national  polities.  He  favors  a speedy  and  honorable  j 
compromise  of  the  State  debt. 


JOHN  M.  HILL. 

“ Aii  experience  shows  that,  the  groat  high-road  of  human 
welfare  lies  along  the  old  highway  of  steadfast  well-doing,  j 
and  they  who  arc  the  most  persistent,  and  work  in  the  j 
truest  spirit,  will  invariably  be  the  most  successful : success  ! 
treads  on  the  heels  of  every  right  effort.” 

This  maxim  is  happily  exemplified,  we  think,  in  the  j 
active  and  useful  life  of  an  upright  business  man,  of  which  | 
the  following  is  a brief  and  imperfect  sketch  : 

John  Melchoir  Hill  was  born  in  the  old  town  of  Lancas-  j 
ter,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1797,  of  parents  of  German  de-  ' 
scent,  whose  ancestors  were  among  the  colonists  who  settled 
in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  last  century. 

Ilis  parents,  Gottleib  and  Sarah  Hill,  were  in  comfortable 
though  nor  affluent  circumstances,  and  were  enabled  to  give  j 
him  and  Iris  three  younger  brothers  and  an  only  sister  a j 
fair  education  in  German  and  English,  but  above  all  they  | 
endeavored  to  instill  into  their  minds  a love  of  virtue,  | 
teaching  them  also  the  need  of  relying  upon  their  own  eo-  i 
ergies  and  character  for  success  in  life.  Being  pious  Lu-  ! 
therans,  salutary  religious  influence  was  thrown  around  j 
their  voung  children  which  ever  after  clung  to  them. 

At  an  early  age,  John,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  ; 
was  apprenticed  to  a substantial  old  German  merchant  in 
Lancaster,  and  thus  started  upon  the  business  cf  his  life.  At  i 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  being  at  an  age  buoy-  i 
ant  with  hope,  he  determined  at  once  to  seek  a better  field 
for  talent  and  enterprise  than  that  which  seemed  to  present  i 
itself  in  his  native  village,  and  bidding  adieu  to  family  and 
friends,  and  the  green  fields  around  old  Lancaster,  he  started 
for  Pittsburgh,  which  he  then  expected  would  be  his  future 
home.  But,  catching  the  spirit  which  at  about  that  time  | 
induced  many  young  men  of  Pennsylvania  to  go  West  and 
South,  he  with  a number  of  others  from  about  Pittsburgh 
emigrated  to  Tennessee,  and  settled  in  Giles  County,  at  Pu- 
laski. Here,  however,  he  only  remained  for  a short  time, 
and  finally  settled  in  Nashville,  in  1819,  being  then  twenty--  : 
two  years  old. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  1324,  he  laid  t lie  foundation  for  a 
future  happy  life  and  a great  estate  by  marrying  a wise  and 
prudent  woman,  Miss  Piucbe  Thompson,  a native  of  Cin- 
cinnati. descended  from  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that 
part  of  Ohio, — a woman  of  great  personal  beauty,  but  still 
iiiore  remarkable  for  her  lovely  and  exemplary  character. 


She  has  survived  him,  and  still  lives  in  her  old  homestead 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life, 
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esteemed,  loved,  and  venerated  by  all  the  young  people  as 
well  as  a host  of  old  friends  in  the  county  cf  Davidson. 

In  the  same  year  the  young  couple  set  up  for  themselves 
in  a little  store-house  on  the  east  side  of  Market  Street, 
about  midway  between  the  old  Union  Hall  and  the  public 
square,  the  humble  beginning  of  a most  successful  and  in 
many  respects  a remarkable  business  career.  Cheered  and 
encouraged  by  his  energetic  young  wife,  and  assisted  by  her 
helping  hand,  John  M.  Hill  now  determined  to  grow  rich, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  with  a 
vigor  and  resolution  which  nothing  could  daunt.  Exact 
aud  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings,  he  at  cnee  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  his  little  store  was  soon 
thronged  with  customers.  Managing  his  affairs  with  a 
sagacity  and  an  untiring  industry  rare  in  so  young  a man, 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  his  business  had  so  in- 
creased a larger  room  was  now  required,  and  he  moved  up 
the  street  to  a store  winch  had  been  previously  occupied  by 
Porter  & Rawlins,  using  tbe  upper  story  as  a family  resi- 
dence. 

His  business  now  .rapidly  enlarged  and  he  soon  accumu- 
lated sufficient  capital  to  extend  his  operations,  which  he 
did  by  opening  two  branch,  houses,  one  of  fhem  under  the 
management  of  Vernon  K.  Stevenson  and  the  other  in 
charge  of  Ralph  Martin,  both  cf  them  young  men  of  pop  - 
ular manners;  good  habits,  and  excellent  business  training. 
Directing  the  whole  with  that  clear  judgment  and  sound 
discretion  for  which  he  was  so  pre-eminent,  all  prospered. 
He  next  formed  a partnership  with  Maj.  Joseph  Vaulx  and 
James  J.  Gill,  and  went  into  an  extensive  auction  and  com- 
mission business,  in  a house  which  stood  upon  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  Gray  & Kirkman’s  hardware-store.  This 
adventure  was  also  a great  success.  There  being  at  that 
time  but  two  or  three  small  jobbing  houses  in  Nashville, 
large  amounts  of  merchandise  were  sent  out  from  the  East- 
ern cities  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  it  was  through  this 
channel  that  country  merchants  were  mainly  supplied  with 
goods. 

In  1345,  having  accumulated  a handsome  fortune,  Mr. 
Hilt  retired  from  active  business,  being  succeeded  by  his 
brothers-in-law,  George  and  Charles  Thompson.  lie  always 
regretted  that  he  gave  up  active  commercial  pursuits  so 
early  in  life,  often  saying  it  was  far  better  to  wear  out 
than  to  rust  out.”  His  great  success,  where  so  many  failed, 
shows  conclusively  his  eminent  business  qualities. 

We  must  now  speak  of  his  religious  life.  Overwhelmed 
for  many  years  with  the  anxious  cares  and  toils  of  a large 
business,  he  had  grown  careless,  neglecting  his  religious 
duties  aud  seldom  entering  a church  door.  But  during  a 
great  revival  in  all  the  churches  in  Nashville,  in  the  fail  of 
1833,  he  became  deeply  concerned  about  his  spiritual  con- 
dition, was  happily  converted,  and  joined  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Edgar.  The 
careful  training  given  him  by  his  pious  parents  in  ids  early 
youth  was  now  boning  fruit,  and  under  the  instruction  of 
this  godly  man  he  soon  became  as  active  and  efficient  in 
t he  church,  as  lie  was  in  his  store.  Earnest  and  indefati- 
gable in  everything,  lie  was  bis  beloved  pastor’s  right  arm. 
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Foremost  in  every  scheme  devised  to  promote  the-  growth 
and  prosperity  of  his  church,  he  was  soon  honored  by  being 
elected  a deacon,  and  in  a few  years  was  made  a ruling  j 
elder.  He  was  an  open-handed  Christian,  most  generous 
in  all  his  donations  to  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  his 
church,  and  liberal  though  unostentatious  in  his  private 
character.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  in  trust  to  the  elders  j 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  used  for  various  benevolent  objects. 

Mr.' Hill  was  a good  citizen.  In  his  younger  days  he 
shunned  no  public  duty.  As  a young  fireman  he  was  one 
of  the  first  men  at  the  brakes  of  the  “old  machine”  when 
the  alarm  was  given.  As  an  alderman  he  was  wise  and  full 
of  zeal  for  the  public  good.  In  ante-bellum  times  he  was 
a shareholder  and  a director  in  all  our  banks  and  insurance 
companies,  and  foremost  in  every  manufacturing  project. 
He  never  made  usurious  loans  of  his  money.  He  loved  j 
his  adopted  city,  and  in  all  his  investments  he  had  an  eye  [ 
to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Nashville  as  well  as  his  j 
own.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  had  a soft  place  for  the  I 
young  men  of  Nashville.  Many  a young  fellow  lias  had  j 
material  aid  and  comfort  from  him  when  about  to  besrin  the  ! 
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rugged  journey  of.  life.  He  was  a lover  of  good  cheer,  j 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  have  his  many  old  friends  around  J 
his  bounteously  supplied  table.  He  was  a genial  host  and  ! 
enjoyed  a well-timed  jest  or  sparkling  repartee.  He  was  a j 
lover  of  nature,  had  great  delight,  in  his  flowers,  and  be-  ' 
came  quite  skillful  in  selecting  and  cultivating  beautiful  1 
exotics,  of  which  he  had  a rare  collection.  In  his  old  age  ! 
he  loved  a quiet  day’s  fishing.  He  especially  liked  to  make  ! 
preparation  for  it.  It  was  a pleasing  sight  to  see  him  and  | 
his  bov  Mose  spending  the  day  with  busy  care  in  selecting 
and  arranging  their  tackle  preparatory  for  an  early  start  | 
next  morning,  for  some  neighboring  stream  where  the  active  j 
trout  abounded.  He  always  took  “ Isaak  Walton’s  Com-  ; 
plets  Angler”  with  him,  and  had  the  Soe§t  copy  of  this  ! 
pleasant  old  book  the  writer  has  ever  seen. 

To  sum  up  his  character  briefly,  Mr.  FI  ill  was  a man  of  j 
inflexible  will,  a stern  lover  and  doer  of  the  truth,  but  with  ; 
the  broadest  and  kindliest  views  of  men  and  things.  His  1 
native  mental  powers  were  uncommon,  and,  had  his  massive 
intellect  been  carefully  trained  for  it,  he  could  have  become  j 
eminent  in  any  of  the  higher  pursuits  of  life.  He  died  | 
Jan.  20,  1870,  lamented  by  the  whole  city. 


OLIVER  BLISS  IIAYE3. 

Oliver  Bliss  Hayes  was  born  May  21,  1783.  iiis  mother,  : 
Mary  Bliss,  of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  was  a direct  descendant 
of  Chas.  Chuuncey,  second  president  of  Harvard  College, 
and  his  father,  liev.  Joel  Hayes,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  South  Hadley  for 
forty-five  years.  Their  children  were  Oliver  Bliss,  Joel 
Hayes,  Jr.,  Kosswell,  Mary,  Harriet,  Catherine  B.,  and  j 
Julia  Ann. 

Oliver  Bliss  Hayes  was  educated  in  New  England,  re-  \ 
eeiving  the  highest  literary  culture  in  the  Inst  ciioolsof  • 
that,  section,  and  qualifying  himself  for  his  profession,  1 
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which  was  that  of  the  law.  lie  came  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  remained  a short  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Nashville 
early  in  1808.  About  this  time  and  contemporary  with 
him  were  many  great  names  at  the  Nashville  bar, — White- 
side,  Overton,  Grundy,  Dickinson,  and  others  who  have 
long  since  departed.  There  were  at  this  time,  also,  great 
questions  involving  great  interests  to  Lo  settled  by  the 
courts,  particularly  those  growing  out  of  the  conflicting 
land-titles  of  the  country.  By  his  genius,  his  tact,  his 
knowledge  of  men  and  accurate  business  habits,  the  ready 
resources  of  his  intellect,  his  power  of  investigation,  and 
graceful,  vehement  elocution,  lie  made  a strong  impression 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  tils  services  were  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  suitors  in  the  courts.  His  practice  was  extended 
through  a considerable  portion  of  Middle  Tennessee,  and  iu 
most  of  the  important  causes  he  was  retained  as  counsel. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  professional  career  he 
ranked  with  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries.  His  fine 
conversational  talent,  cultivated  taste,  ready  wit,  and  varied 
knowledge  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  made  him  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  in  the  social  circle. 

Having  acquired  a competent  estate,  he  retired  from  his 
profession  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  to  the  min- 
istry, and  was  ordained  as  a minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Commencing  his  laboz'S  at  so  late  a period,  and 
having  no  pastoral  relations,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he 
could  acquire  the  same  high  distinction  as  in  the  former 
field,  but  the  fervor  of  his  piety,  the  fidelity  with  which 
he  discharged  tlze  various  duties  assigned  him  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  the  ability  of  his  occasional  efforts  will  be  attested 
by  them  all. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  imperfect  sketch,  the  greater 
portiou  of  which  is  from  an  obituary  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  in  his  own 
house  he  dispensed  a liberal  hospitality,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  domestic  virtues  as  a husband  and  father  his 
character  shone  with  peculiar  beauty  and  loveliness. 

His  wife  was  Sarah  Clemants  Hightower,  a descendant 
of  the  Clemants  of  England.  Their  childreu  were  Richard 
II.,  Joel  A.,  Adelieia,  Laura,  Oliver,  Henry  Marty  a.  and 
Corinna. 

Oliver  Bliss  Hayes  died  Nov.  1,  185S.  During  his  last 
illness,  which  was  protracted  for  several  months,  in  which 
he  endured  much  physical  suffering,  he  exhibited  the  most 
perfect  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  never  murmuring  or 
complaining. 

Thus  passed  from  earth  this  eminent  lawyer  and  servant 
of  the  Most  High,  leaving  his  bright  example  as  a rich  in- 
heritance to  his  children  end  those  who  may  come  after 
them. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Adelieia.  was  born  and  educated  in 
Nashville,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  her  class. 
She  was  married.  July.  1.839,  to  Isaac  Franklin,  an  opulent 
planter  of  Louisiana,  who  died  in  the  year  18  HI.  Size  was 
married  the  second  time,  to  Co!.  I.  A.  S.  Acklea,  May, 
1849,  the  grandson  of  John  Hunt,  the  founder  of  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.  He  was  appointed  United  States  attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Alabama  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Van  Buren,  Tyler,  and  Polk,  and  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  for  bravery  iu  the  Mexican  war.  He  died  in 
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Louisiana  in  1S63.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  Mrs.  Action  j 
made  a tour  iu  Europe,  and  after  her  return  married  I)r. 
\Y.  A.  Cheatham,  June,  1SG7,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Her 
children  are  Hon.  Joseph  II.  Aeklen,  of  Louisiana,  William 
Ethan  Aeklen,  Claude  Aeklen,  and  Pauline  Aeklen.  The 
family  name  is  extinct  except  in  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Cheatham  is  very  extensively  known  through- 
out the  South  and  West,  not  only  for  her  social  position 
and  personal  graces,  hut  for  her  liberal  donations  to  benev- 
olent purposes.  Her  home,  “ Belmont,”  bearing  the  name 
of  the  residence  of  Portia,  in  the  “ Merchant  of  Venice,"  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  Mecca  of  travelers, 
with  its  vast  lawns,  miracle  of  landscape  gardening,  and  its 
extensive  conservatory  crowded  with  tropical  plants,  flowers, 
and  fruits,  its  gallery  where  may  be  found  masterpieces  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  selected  and  purchased  by  the  owner 
during  her  stay  in  Italy,  forming  a private  collection  uc- 
equaled  by  any  in  the  South. 


TOLBERT  FANNING. 

Tolbert  Fanning  was  born  in  Canuon  Co.,  Tenn.,  May 
10,  1810.  Ilis  parents  were  Virginians,  of  English  de- 
scent. Tolbert  had  but  little  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  | 
of  knowledge,  as  the  family  was  poor  and  consisted  of  many  1 
members.  He  early  became  united  with  the  Christian  ' 
Church,  and  at  nineteen  yearn  of  age  spoke  in  public  in  his  i 
Redeemer’s  cause. 

Keenly  appreciating  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  i 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  his  studies  of  the  Scrip-  j 
tures,  be  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  secure  the  means  J 
necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge.  Having  j 
always  this  object  in  mew,  he  canned  cotton  did  his  own  j 
cooking,  and  performed  various  other  chores  that  he  might  j 
attain  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

While  performing  this  manual  labor,  he  failed  not,  on  | 
Lord’s  Day  and  other  occasions,  to  teach  with  earnestness 
and  success  the  truths  of  Holy  Writ. 

In  1831  he  came  to  Nashville,  and  in  1835  was  graduated 
at  the  university,  then  presided  over  b)  Dr.  Philip  Linds- 
ley.  While  attending  college,  and  in  vacation,  he  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  teach  and  preach.  Before 
aud  after  graduation  lie  accompanied  Alexander  Campbell 
on  extensive  preaching  tours,  and  with  earnestness  and  abil- 
ity aided  the  great  reformer  in  their  gospel  meetings. 

At  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Shreeve.  who  did  net  long  survive.  On  Dec.  25,  1S36,  he  j 
chose  another  companion  in  Miss  Charlotte  Fall,  of  Nash-  j 
ville,  Tenn. 

Immediately  after  marriage,  in  connection  with  his  wife, 
he  opeued,  at  Franklin,  ‘Tenn.,  a female  boarding-  and  day- 
school,  which  was  largely  patronized  until  his  removal  (Jan- 
uary, 1840)  to  “ Elm  Crag,”  a beautiful  farm  five  miles  ( 
east  of  Nashville. 

About  this  time  he  was  selected  by  the  State  Agricultural  | 
Society  chief  e lit  or  of  the  Agriculturist,  a paper  issued  from  j 
Nashville.  ID  tilled  this  place  for  five  or  six  years  with  j 
marked  ability  During  this  period  and  throughout  the  rc-  1 


mainder  of  his  life,  ho  held  everything  subordinate  to  his 
duties  as  a Christian  minister. 

Sir.  Fanning  was  much  interested  in  agriculture,  and  was 
especially  active  in  encouraging  the  raising  of  improved 
stock.  lie  imported  and  placed  upon  his  farm  the  finest 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses.  So  enthusiastic 
was  he  in  the  cause  that  he  opened  at  Elm  Crag  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  young  men,  with  whom  he  labored  in  the 
fields,  taught  in  the  school-room,  and  preached  to  on  Sundays. 

This  school  was  operated  for  several  years  with  such  grat- 
ifying results  that  he  conceived  and  executed  the  design  of 
establishing  a college  on  the  same  plan.  So,  with  the  aid 
of  a few  friends,  he  had  erected  at  Elm  Crag  suitable  build- 
ings, employed  a corps  of  competent  aids,  and,  with  himself 
a3  president,  announced  the  opening  of  Franklin  College  in 
the  following  language : 

“ Young  men  of  the  country,  mechanics  who  are  willing 
to  work,  blacksmiths,  carriage-  or  wagon  makers,  saddlers, 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  printers,  plow-boys,  can  be  edu- 
cated at  Franklin  College  by  their  labor,  and  are  earnestly 
invited  to  attend  the  institution.”  What  a noble  under- 
taking !' 

The  opening  was  an  auspicious  one,  and  throughout  the 
States- are  numerous  grateful  individuals  who  received  the 
benefits  of  Franklin  College.  Hours  were  set  apart  for 
business  as  well  as  for  study.  Some  of  the  students  en- 
gaged iu  agriculture,  a printing-office  was  opened,  from 
which  wu3  issued  the  Agriculturist,  catalogues  of  the  insti- 
tution, aud  the  Christina  Review , a popular  periodical,  of 
which  Mr.  Fanning  was  the  editor  and  proprietor.  Other 
industries,  enumerated  in  the  announcement,  were  carried 
on,  and  the  whole  continued  to  thrive  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  civil  war. 

In  January,  184-4.  .Mr.  Fanning  began  to  publish  the 

Christian  Review.  Four  years  afterwards,  with  some  mod- 
ifications, the  Review  became  the  Christian  Magazine,  which 
periodical  was  quite  popular  among  those  of  Mr.  Fanning's 
faith. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  an  editor  of  two  papers,  a 
preacher,  a farmer,  and  president  of  Franklin  College,  the 
general  supervision  of  a largely  patronized  female  day-  and 
boarding-scnool,  conducted  upon  the  same  premises,  devolved 
upon  him.  He  personally  instructed  the  senior  classes  of 
both  institutions. 

In  January,  1855,  with  W.  Libseomb  as  associate  editor, 
Mr.  Fanning  began  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  Advocate s 
a periodical  which,  with  the  exception  of  a temporary  sus- 
pension during  the  late  war,  continues  to  be  published,  and 
is  weekly  mailed  to  thousands  of  subscribers  throughout 
the  Union.  Mr.  Fanning,  however,  disassociated  himself 
from  this  paper  in  1372,  and  in  obedience  to  a long-felt  de- 
sire began  to  publish  tiio  Religious  Historian,  which  was 
continued  till  his  death. 

Iu  18(55,  just  after  it  was  reopened,  Franklin  College  and 
the  family  dwelling  were  destroyed  by  tire.  Mr.  Fanning 
then  made  a purchase  of  Minerva  College  (distant  about 
twenty  rods  from  the  old  home),  and,  with  Mrs.  Fanning  in 
immediate  charge,  opened  Hope  Institute  for  Young  Ladies. 
Many  children  of  former  students  were  matriculated  in  this 
excellent  school. 
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On  Sunday,  May  3,  187  4,  after  four  days  of  extreme 
suffering,  occurred  the  dissolution  of  Tolbert  Fan  ning.  But 
a brief  time  before  his  death  ha  broke  the  loaf  in  memory  ! 
of  that  Sas'iour  whom,  with  all  the  energy  c-f  his  character  j 
and  the  great  power  of  his  mind,  he  unfalteringly  served. 

Ti tough  certainly  a superior  man,  mcutally  and  phys  i cully,  | 
we  must  record  the  fact  that  many  of  the  achievements  of 
Tolbert  Fanning  are  due  to  the  energy  and  ability,  the  de- 
votion and  co-operation,  of  her  whom  he  delighted  to  call 
wife. 


ARCH ER  CHEATHAM. 

Archer  Cheatham  was  born  in  Springfield,  Term. ; bis 
father,  John  Cheatham,  died  when  Archer  was  five  years 
of  age.  Four  years  later  his  mother  was  married  to  Dr. 
W.  K.  Rowling,  of  Kentucky,  where  the  family  lived  until 
1850,  when  they  removed  to  Nashville. 

Archer  Cheatham  had  preceded  them,  coming  to  Nash- 
ville when  a youug  man,  and  finding  employment  as  clerk 
in  a dry-goods  store  for  a time ; was  then  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  subsequently  was  in  the  wholesale 
liquor  business.  He  was  a roan  of  good  business  abilities 
and  strict  integrity  ; in  social  relations  be  was  genial  and 
companionable.  He  died  Aug.  15,  1879,  leaving  a widow 
and  three  children, — two  daughters  and  one  son, — who  re- 
side at  their  fine  home,  known  as  “ Cliff  Lawn,”  some  four 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Harding  pike,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  farms  and  homes  for  which  Davidson  County  is  so 
celebrated. 


WILLIAM  HUNTER  WASHINGTON. 

William  Hunter  Washington  is  descended  from  John 
Washington,  who  was  the  uncle  of  George  Washington, 
and  grandson  of  the  original  John  Washington,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  North  of  England  in  the  year  1657. 

u The  Washington  family,”  says  Washington  Irving,  ‘ is 
of  aji  ancient  English  stock,  the  genealogy  of  which  lias 
been  traced  up  to  the  century  immediately  succeeding  the 
Conquest.”  The  genealogy  of  the  Virginia  Washingtons 
has  been  given  in  a letter  written  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1792,  by  George  Washington  to  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  writings  I 
and  life  of  Washington.  “In  the  year  1657,”  writes  he,  j 
“ or  thereabouts,  and  during  the  usurpation  of  Oliver  j 
Cromwell,  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  brothers,  emi- 
grated from  the  North  of  England  and  settled  at  Bridges’  j 
Creek,  on  die  Potomac  River,  in  the  county  of  Westniorc*  j 
land.  . . . John  Washington  was  employed  as  general  | 
against  the  Indians  in  Maryland,  and,  as  a reward  for  his 
services,  was  made  a colonel,  and  the  parish  wherein  he  | 
lived  was  called  afier  him.  lie  married  Anne  Pope  and 
left  issue  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  J Min,  and  one  daughter,  ! 
Anne,  who  married  Maj.  Francis  Wright.  The  time  of  his  ' 
death  the  subscriber  is  not  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  appears 
that  lie  was  interred  in  a vault  which  had  bocu  erected  at  j 
Bridges’  Creek. 


“ Lawrence  Washington,  his  eldest  son,  married  Mildred 
Warner,  daughter  of  Col.  Augustine  Warner,  of  Gloucester 
County,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Augustine 
(the  latter  being  the  father  of  George  Washington),  and 
one  daughter  named  Mildred.  lie  died  in  1 697,  and  was 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Bridges’  Creek.  John 
Washington,  the  eldest  son  of  Lawrence  and  Mildred, 
married  Catharine  Whiting,  of  Gloucester  County,  where 
he  settled,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  two  sons.  Warner 
and  Henry,  and  three  daughters,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and 
Catharine,  all  of  whom  are  dead. 

“ Warner  Washington  married  the  daughter  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam Macon,  of  New  Kent  County,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  who  is  now  living  and  bears  the  name  of  Warner. 
His  second  wife  was  Hannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  William  Fairfax,  by  whom  ho  left  two  sous  and  five 
daughters, as  follows, — namely,  Mildred,  Hannah,  Catharine, 
Elizabeth,  Louisa,  Fairfax,  and  Whiting.  The  three  oldest 
of  the  daughters  are  married, — Mildred  to Throck- 
morton, Hannah  to Whiting,  and  Catharine  to 

; Nelson.  After  his  second  marriage  he  removed  from  Glou- 
cester and  settled  in  Frederick  County,  where  he  died  1791. 

| Warner  Washington,  his  son,  married Whiting,  by 

| whom  he  has  many  sons  and  daughters ; the  eldest  is  called 
Warner,  and  is  now  nearly  if  not  quite  of  age.” 

The  family  tradition  has  it  that  the  many  sons  and 
daughters  here  mentioned  numbered  nine  daughters  and 
ten  sons.  Those  whose  names  are  stiii  preserved  are  Warner, 
Henry,  Francis  Whiting,  Lawrence,  John,  and  Lucy. 

Lucy  married Walker,  and  emigrated  to  Arkansas. 

What  became  of  Warner,  Lawrence.  John,  and  those  sons 
aud  daughters  of  the  family  whose  names  have  not  been 
preserved  is  not  known,  other  than  that  many  emigrated 
to  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  while  others  remained 
in  Virginia. 

Francis  Whiting  Washington,  one  of  the  sons,  was  the 
grandfather  of  William  Hunter  Washington.  He  was 
born  in  Frederick  or  Clarke  Co.,  Va.,  in  the  year  1781. 
He  was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexington,  Va.,  before 
it  was  endowed  by  George  Washington  and  its  name 
j changed  to  that  of  Washington  College.  In  18 — , failing 
| in  with  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  westward,  he  quit  the 
! associations  of  his  youth  and  the  home  of  his  ancestors  and 
emigrated  to  Tennessee.  He  first  settled  in  Franklin,  V>  ii- 
liainson  Co.  He  married  in  the  year  1813  Elizabeth  Ma- 
son Hall,  sister  of  the  lu'e  Allen  A.  Hall.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  they  removed  to  Logan  Co.,  Ky.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  five  sons, — Beverly,  James.  Allen  H., 
John,  and  Francis  Whiting.  lie  resided  in  Logan  County 
until  1334,  when,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  education  of  his 
children,  he  sold  his  estates  in  Logan  County  and  returned 
to  Nashville,  Here  lie  embarked  in  the  drug  business, 
first  on  the  corner  of  Beaderick  Street  and  the  square,  and 
later  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Union  and  College  Streets, 
lie  lived  in  Nashville  many  years,  bur,  finally  remewu  to 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where -he  died  in  the  year  1871,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  ids  son,  Dr.  Beverly  \\  a«hington,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  years.  His  sons  Beverly,  James,  Alien  IL. 
and  John  arc  dead.  Dr  Beverly  \\  nshinglon  had  become 
eminent  ia  hi*  profession.  James  was’  i leading  hardware- 
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merchant  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  John  entered  the  Methodist  j 
pulpit,  but  was  killed  by  a horse  in  1856,  soon  after  his  or- 
dination. Allen  II.  became  a wholesale  merchant  of  Nash- 
ville, and  was  of  the  firm  of  O’Bryans  & Washington  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1873.  Francis  Whiting  Washington,  1 
the  father  of  William  Hunter  Washington,  is  the  sole 
survivor.  He  resided  in  Nashville  from  1834  until  his 
marriage.  Soon  after  attaining  his  majority  he  married 
in  Rutherford  County,  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  William 
Hunter  Smith,  brigadier-general  of  the  Tennessee  militia, 
Sarali  Catharine  Crockett.  After  his  marriage  he  removed 
to  Rutherford  County,  and  has  lived  there  ever  siuce,  on 
the  ancient  manor  of  Springfield,  except  during  the  war, 
when  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Springfield  is  a majestic  and  antique  brick  mansion  on  the 
back  of  Overall’s  Creek.  It  lias  an  interesting  and  eventful 
history,  having  been  continuously  in  the  family  of  Sarah 
Catharine,  on  her  mother’s  side,  for  sixty-six  years.  It  was 
built  in  1814  by  Co!.  John  Smith,  her  maternal  grandfather.  | 

Sarah  Catharine  Crockett  was  a young  lady  of  great 
beauty,  accomplishments,  and  popularity.  She  was  de- 
scended from  the  Virginia  Crocketts.  Col.  Anthony 
Crockett,  her  grandfather,  was  a first  cousin  of  the  famous 
David  Crockett,  and  was  born  in  Wythe  Co.,  Va.  He  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a lieutenant  in  the  Continental 
army.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  what  subsequently  became 
Frankfort,  Ky.  In  1812  three  of  his  sons,  Overton,  Gran- 
ville S.,  and  Fountain  P.  Crockett,  emigrated  to  Rutherford 
Co.,  Team  Granville  8.  entered  the  field  of  political  life 
at  an  early  age.  He  represented  his  county  several  times 
in  tiie  Stare  Legislature,  both  in  the  lower  house  and 
Senate.  He  also  represented  his  district  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Polk, 
soon  after  his  inauguration,  minister  abroad,  but  died  while 
journeying  to  his  post.  Fountain  P.  Crockett  died  young, 
leaving  orphan  children, — among  them  Sarah  Catharine, 
who,  at  the  time  of  her  father’s  death,  was  but  six  years  of 
age.  She  was  adopted  by  her  uncle,  Gen.  William  H. 
Smith,  a man  of  great  wealtli  and  childless. 

The  first-born  of  the  marriage  of  Francis  Whiting  Wash- 
ington and  Sarah  Catharine  Crockett  was  William  Hunter 
Washington.  He  was  born  at  Springfield,  the  family  man- 
sion, ou  the  9th  day  of  September,  1850.  There  were  two 
other  children, — America  Isabella  and  John  Henry.  The 
former  was  born  Jan.  29,  1S52,  and  died  twenty  months 
thereafter.  The  .latter  was  born  Sept.  4,  1857.  He  has 
entered  the  medical  profession,  having  graduated  at  Van- 
derbilt University  in  1879. 

Nothing  unusual  signalized  the  childhood  and  boyhood 
of  William  IP,  who  was  sent  to  school  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Springfield  and  in  Murfreesboro’. 

After  the  war  between  the  States  was  declared  and  in 
the  year  1862,  some  time  before  the  fail  of  Forts  Doneison 
anu  Henry,  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Murfreesboro’, 
imbued  with  a spirit  of  chivalry  and  martial  glory,  and 
having  high  notions  of  defending  their  mothers  and  sisters 
against  the  advancing  hosts  of  the  enemy,  organized  them- 
selves into  a military  company.  Its  name  was  the  “Juve- 
nile Home  Guards."  It  numbered  thirty-five  ardent  Young 
rebels.  Wi-lliam  li.  was  elected  captain,  though  among 
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the  youngest  in  the  company.  They  became  very  efficient 
in  the  drill,  maintaining  the  organization  six  or  eight 
months,  but  were  finally  disbanded  a short  time  before 
Rosecrans  advanced  upon  Murfreesboro’.  ^ 

William  11.  remained  at  Murfreesboro’  during  the  war, 
the  only  protector  of  Ids  mother,  iiis  father  having  entered 
the  Confederate  army  early  in  the  struggle. 

In  September,  1866,  he  matriculated  as  a student  of 
Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  which  was  then 
imder  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  While  there 
he  boarded  in  the  family  of  Rev.  W.  M.  McElwee,  a Pres- 
byterian divine.  In  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1867, 
having  many  boarders,  lie  offered  to  give  a handsome  Bible 
to  that  boarder  who  should  be  most  punctual  in  attending 
family  prayers  during  tire  nine  months'  session.  William 
H.  won  the  prize,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  June, 
1863.  During  the  fail  of  1867  he  became  a member  of 
the  Sigma -Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity,  Chapter  2’. 

In  June,  1863,  he  returned  to  Murfreesboro’  in  such  a 
precarious  condition  of  health  his  parents  forbade  his  return 
to  college  the  next  session. 

In  the  following  fall  there  was  s grand  agricultural  and 
mechanical  fair  at  Murfreesboro’,  one  of  the  features  of 
whicli  was  a tournament  to  decide  the  champion  equestrian- 
ship  of  Middle  Tennessee.  The  first  prize  was  a silver  set 
valued  at  fifty  dollars,  and  the  second  an  elegant  stiver  tete- 
a-tete  tet  valued  at  a little  less.  The  day  for  the  contest 
arrived.  There  were  fully  five  thousand  people  in  attend- 
ance. The  joust  was  to  take  place  inside  tire  circular  am- 
phitheatre. There  were  nine  rings  up.  Victory  was  to 
belong  to  that  knight  who  carried  oft'  the  greatest  number 
of  rings  in  a given  number  of  rides  at  full  speed.  T wenty- 
five  knights  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  gorgeously  attired 
and  armed  with  the  famous  iance  of  chivalry,  entered  the 
arena  as  contestants.-  Among  the  number  was  William  FI., 
whose  sobriquet  was  “ Knight  of  the  Grecian  Bend.” 
After  the  contest  was  over,  the  judges  reported  that  two  of 
the  knights  had  tied  for  the  Srst  prize,  each  having  taken 
off  the  same  number  of  rings  and  the  greatest  number. 

These  knights  were — of  Sumne-r  County,  who  was 

the  champion  of  many  similar  coutests,  and  Wiiliatn  II. 
When  they  entered  the  arena  for  the  final  struggle  there 
was  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  excitement  was  so  intense 
and  the  sympathy  with  William  H.  so  extensive  his  com- 
petitor having  received  several  prizes  theretofore  and  being 
from  another  county)  that  lie  became  nervous  and  lost  the 
first  prize.  He  won  t ho  second,  however,  which  was  pre- 
sented with  great  ceremony  by  the  judges. 

In  June,  1869,  bis  health  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored, Wiliiam  II.  re-entered  Washington  College  and  took 
the  summer  course.  lie  joined  the  Pbuenix  Literary  So- 
ciety, was  elected  its  orator  for  the  annua!  celebration,  and 
delivered  an  oration,  in  the  presence  of  Gun.  Lee  and  a 
large  audience,  in  the  college  chape!  on  the  6th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1869. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  iu  June,  1870,  the  degree  of 
| “ Distinguished  Undergraduate’’  was  conferred  upon  Inm. 
j and  he  left  Washington  College  finally. 

I pon  his  return  home  lie  was  shown  the  fallowing  letter 
to  ids  father  from  Gen.  Lee: 
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“ Washington  College,.  Lexington",  Ya.,  June  28,  1S70. 

F.  W.  Washington,  Esq.,  Murfreesboro’,  Term. 

“Dear  Sir. — I have  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to 
you  the  action  of  the  faculty  of  Washington  College  com- 
mending your  son  William  H.  Washington  for  his  distin- 
guished industry  and  success  in  his  studies  during  the  late 
session.  With  best  wishes  for  his  future  welfare, 

“I  am,  respectfully, 

“ R.  E.  Lee, 

“ President 

In  September,  1870,  be  entered  the  senior  class  of  Union 
University,  and  graduated  in  June,  1871. 

In  July  the  annual  convention  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity,  composed  of  delegates  from  ail  parts  of 
the  South,  assembled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  William  II  at- 
tended as  a delegate,  and  entered  the  contest  for  the  gold 
medal  offered  for  the  best  oration  delivered  before  die 
convention.  He  won  the  medal  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  three  judges  selected  by  the  convention  to 
award  it. 

In  January,  1872,  having  chosen  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion, he  became  a student  of  the  Lebanon  Law  School. 
While  there  he  joined  the  Philomathian  Literary  Society, 
and  was  elected  one  of  the  four  debaters  to  contest,  in  a 
public  debate,  for  the  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
debater.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  May  the  debate 
took  place.  The  judges  were  the  Hon.  Player  Martin,  Hon. 
William  G.  Brien,  and  Hon.  II.  McPhail  Smith,  all  of  the 
Nashville  bar.  The  question  was:  “ Resolved,  That  the 
right  of  suffrage  should  be  extended  to  women.”  William 
K.  had  the  affirmative,  and  was  beaten.  Hon.  II.  McPhail 
Smith  decided  for  him,  and  Messrs.  Player  Martin  and  Wil- 
liam G,  Brien  for  one  of  his  competitors.  A few  days 
after  the  debate  he  received  a handsome  edition  of  “ Ten- 
nyson’s Poems,”  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  from 
Hon.  R.  McPhail  Smith,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and 
accomplished  members  of  the  Nashville  Bar: 

“ Do  me  the  favor  to  accept  the  little  volume  which  I 
send  . . . and  to  read  closely  and  carefully  the  poem  of 
‘The  Princess,’  where  you  will  find  treated  with  wisdom 
steeped  in  ethereal  hues  the  general  subject  of  which  the 
question  of  your  recent  discussion  is  a branch.  I present 
it  as  a slight  tribute  to  the  talent  displayed  in  your  argu- 
ment of  Friday  night,  to  which  myjudgmeut  would  un- 
hesitatingly have  awarded  the  prize  of  the  contest.  I am 
familiar  with  the  topic  of  discussion  from  having  looked  j 
into  the  literature  of  it,  and  also  having  heard  it  discussed 
by  the  women  themselves,  and  I was  therefore  prepared  to  i 
appreciate  the  neatness  of  your  succinct  presentation  of  the  ’ 
points  involved,  as  well  as  the  judgment  with  which  you  I 
refrained  from  lugging  in  anything  irrelevant  to  the  special  | 
issue  in  controversy.  Without,  in  any  wise  disparaging  the  i 
highly  creditable  efforts  of  your  competitors.  I.  pronounced 
you  with  emphasis  to  have  been  1 primus  inter  pares'  . . 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  ‘The  Princess’  is  an  i 
exquisite  combination  of  subtle  thought,  rich  condensation 
of  expression,  artistic  narrative,  pathos,  and  fairy-like  purity, 
— all  fused-  together  with  wondrous  poetic  tact.  It  is  a 
great  favorite  of  mine.  I suppose  I have  read  it  a dozen  ! 


times.  It  will  amply  repay,  and  indeed  it  requires  for  full 
appreciation  of  its  manifold  felicities,  repeated  perusal. 

“ In  conclusion,  I feel  impelled  to  compliment  the  man- 
liness and  good  taste  with  which  you  bore  the  bitterness  of 
defeat.” 

In  September,  William  II.  entered  the  senior  class  of  the 
Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  “ Bachelor 
of  Laws”  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1873.  On  the  10th 
day  of  April  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  the 
city  of  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn. 

In  the  year  1878  he  embarked  in  the  canvass  for  the 
office  of  attorney-general  for  the  Nashville  District,  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  Davidson  and  Rutherford.  There 
were  soon  eight  competitors  in  the  field,  seven  in  Davidson 
and  one  in  Rutherford.  His  competitor  from  Rutherford 
proposed  to  submit  to  the  licensed  lawyers  of  Rutherford 
County  the  question  as  to  which  should  continue  in  the 
race  from  that  county.  The  proposition  was  cordially  ac- 
cepted, and  the  bar  assembled  in  mass  convention  in  response 
to  the  invitation.  After  organizing  by  electing  Hon.  Ed- 
win II.  Ewing  chairman,  a ballot  was  taken,  which  resulted 
in  the  selection  of  William  H.  by  a vote  of  twenty-seven 
tc  five  for  his  competitor. 

Near  the  close  of  an  arduous  canvass,  and  about  a month 
before  the  day  of  the  election,  the  Republicans  having 
threatened  to  put  a candidate  in  the  field,  the  Democracy  of 
both  counties  called  a joint  convention,  which  assembled  in 
Nashville,  and  nominated  William  II.  Washington  for  the 
office  of  attorney-general.  On  the  first  day  of  August, 
1S78,  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  Nashville 
District  for  the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  first  day  of 
September  thereafter. 


ANDREW  E.  BURR. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated Burr  family,  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  noted  for  its 
long  line  of  eminent  and  honored  men,  among  whom  was 
the  brilliant  jurist  and  statesman  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  genealogy  of  this  family  in  America  dates  back  to 
the  landing  of  Winthrop’s  fleet  in  1 1 d 70,  when  Jehu  Burr, 
the  first  of  his  race  in  this  country,  landed  and  settled  at 
Roxburv,  Mass.  Tie  subsequently  became  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  later  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Andrew  Eliot  Burr  was  boru  in  the  city  of  New  Y ork 
Aug.  27,  1833.  He  came  to  Nashville  in  1809  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  receiving,  compressing,  and  Ihr ward- 
ing all  the  cotton  coming  to  and  going  from  the  city  of 
Nashville  under  contracts  from  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Compa- 
nies. About  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  invested  in 
the  business  in  Nashville,  and  eighty  bunds  arc  employed. 
Mr.  Burr,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  John  T.  Burr, 
also  o n. luces  a like  interest  in  the  city  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  Burr's  father,  Jonathan  S.  Burr,  removed  from  l Air- 
field Co.,  Conn.,  to  New  York  ;n  1825,  and  pur.-ued  an 
act.it c business  career  until  1877.  lie  was  a son  *t  tier- 
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shorn  Burr,  who,  father  and  mother  dying  in  infancy,  was 
reared  by  Thaddous  Burr,  of  Fairfield.  Thaddeus  Burr  ! 
early  espoused  the  colonial  cause  during  the  Revolution, 
and  was  an  active  and  influential  citizen.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  John  Hancock,  and  it  was  at.  his  residence  i 
that  Ilaucock  was  married  to  Dorothy  Quiticey.  The  notice  I 
reads  as  follows : 


“ Sept.,  1775,  on  the  28th  ult.,  was  married  at  the  seat 
of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Eliot,  the 
Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  Pres’t  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, to  Miss  Dorothy  Quincey,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Quincey,  Esq.,  of  Boston.” 

Hancock  was  on  his  return  from  presiding  over  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 


ISAAC 

Isaac  Paul  was  in  several  respects  a remarkable  man.  j 
lie  was  born  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Ivy.,  March  10,  1806.  j 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Austin,  a brick-mason,  and  i 
came  to  Nashville  when  he  was  a youth.  Having  served 
his  time  he  began  business  for  himself,  and  lor  years 
enjoyed  prosperity  as  brick-mason  and  builder.  He  formed 
a copartnership  with  James  M.  Murrell.  The  two,  having  j 
great  energy  and  unlimited  credit,  did  an  extensive  and 
profitable  business  and  acquired  large  property.  In  the  j 
mean  time  Mr.  Paul  rose  to  position  in  society,  acquired  | 
reputation,  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He 
served  as  member  of  the  City  Council,  was  mayor  of  South 
Nashville  while  it  was  a separate  corporation,  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  for  many  years  an  acting  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  member  of  the  County  Court. 

T:i  early  life  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  a devoted  and  consistent  t ‘Imstlan  tii!  death.  He 
was  a pioneer  Sunday-school  worker,  superintending  a large 
and  flourishing  Sunday-school  most  ot  his  life,  first  in  a 
warehouse,  nest  in  a log  cabin,  then  in  a school-house,  and 
finally  in  a church. 


PAUL. 

College  Hill,  Elysian  Grove,  Mulberry  Street,  and  Elm 
Street  Churches  all  shared  the  benefit  of  his  arduous 
labors. 

Mr.  Paul  was  a man  of  large  liberality ; he  had  a hand 
in  every  good  work.  In  promoting  the  interests  of  Nash- 
ville in  schools,  in  church-building,  in  aiding  young  men,  in 
contributions  to  the  poor,  in  relieving  the  ueedv,  in  every 
public  aud  benevolent  enterprise,  Mr.  Paul  was  among  the 
foremost. 

His  moral  chaiacter  was  above  reproach,  and  his  closing 
hours  marked  by  peace  and  complete  Christian  triumph. 

Mr.  Paul  was  twice  married, — first  to  Miss  Nauce,  a 
most  estimable  lady,  belonging  to  an  old  and  respectable 
family  of  Davidson  County ; secondly,  to  a Miss  Menifee, 
an  excellent  Christian  lady,  who  survives  him  His  geu- 
erosity  led  him  to  indorse  for  many  who  imposed  upon  his 
kind  nature.  This  finally  exhausted  his  large  estate,  leav- 
ing him  with  but  a meagre  income.  It  the  days  of  his 
adversity  lie  maintained  his  purity  of  character,  and  died 
lamented  Oct.  21,  IS76.  lie  left  his  children  the  savor  of 
a good  name. 
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WILLIAM  J.  McMURRAY. 

William  J.  McMurrav  is  of  Seotch-Irish  descent.  His 
great  grandfather  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky at  an  early  time.  In  17S5  he  married  Miss  Kin- 
kade,  whose  father  was  an  Irishman,  and  mother  of  Welsh 
descent.  In  1790  they  emigrated  to  Tennessee,  and  settled 
six  miles  from  Nashville  on  the  old  Lebanon  road,  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  the  Gen.  Giliom  heirs,  where  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  year  1792. 

Samuel,  the  second  son,  married  Levicy  Morton,  and  had 
eight  children, — five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  oldest 
of  these  was  John,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  the  Sixth  Civil  District  of  Da- 
vidson County  , on  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  Lev.  W.  A. 
Whitsett,. where  he  received  a fair  common-school  educa- 
tion. 

Id  1836  he  married  Mary  J.  Still,  who  resided  just 
across  the  line,  in  Williamson  County,  where  lie  after- 
wards purchased  a farm  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  farming  and  school-teaching.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  years,  leaving  a wife  and  seven  children,  of 
whom  four  are  living  and  three  are  deceased  : Sallie  A., 
died  in  1863  ; Samuel  J.,  who  was  sergeant-major  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Tennessee  Volunteers,  was  killed  at  the  j 
battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn  ; the  third  is  our  subject,  William  j 
J.  ; Lucy  Ellen,  now  married  ; John  II.,  a successful  drug-  j 
gist  in  Edgefield;  and  Thomas  M.,  a physician  at  Nolens-  j 
villa,  Williamson  Co. 

The  mother  of  this  family  was  born  near  Danville,  Pitt- 
sylvania Co.,  Va.,  emigrated  at  the  age  of  nine  months 
with  her  parents  to  the  farm  in  Williamson  County,  where 
she  was  brought  up,  married,  and  reared  her  family,  until 
1871,  when  she  broke  up  housekeeping,  and  has  since 
lived  with  her  son,  William  J.  She  is  also  of  Irish  de- 
scent. 

William  J.  McMurray  was  born  Sept.  22,  1842,  being  the 
same  month  and  same  day  of  the  month  on  which  his  father 
was  born.  His  father  being  a teacher,  he  was  placed  at 
school  early,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  years  his  father  died 
involved,  by  becoming  surety  and  by  otherdebts,  so  that  all 
the  property  he  left  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land. 
Upon  this  William  performed  important  services,  sustaiu-  ; 
ing  a widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  up  | 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

At  this  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  joined  a 
company  raised  by  Col.  Joel  A.  Battle, — the  Zollicoffer 
Guards.”  This  company  was  mustered  into  service  May 
17,  1861,  and  went  iuto  camp  of  instructions  at  Camp 
Trousdale,  near  the  Kentucky  line.  It  was  afterwards  or- 
ganized with  t.he  Twentieth  Tennessee  Regiment,  of  which 
its  captain  was  elected  colonel,  and  was  placed  in  Gen. 
Zollicoffer’ s brigade.  Our  young  friend  participated  iu  all 
the  battles  of  Gen.  Zollicoffer’s  campaign  in  East  Tennes-  | 
see  and  East  Kentucky  in  1861-62. 

At  Cumberland  Ford,  in  1861,  he  was  promoted  from  I 
the  ranks  to  first  corporal.  The  first  time  he  was  under  j 
tire  was  at  Wild  Cat.  in  East  Kentucky.  In  that  engage-  j 
ment  was  an  old  Mexican  veteran  by  the  name,  of  John  ! 
Smith,  who  was  next  to  McMurray,  and  had  been  under  1 


fire  many  times.  McMurray  asked  Smith  to  watch  him 
and  not  let  him  run  if  he  showed  any  disposition  to, do  so. 

After  the  battle  at  Mill  Springs,  Corp.  McMurrav  was 
elected  second  sergeant  by  his  company,  and  served  for 
several  months  as  orderly  sergeant. 

The  brigade  was  put  under  the  command  of  Col.  Stafc- 
ham,  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Mississippi  Regiment,  marched 
to  the  battle-field  of  Shiloh,  and  was  in  that  eventful  engage- 
ment of  6th  and  7th  of  April,  1862,  as  a part  of  Gen.  John 
C.  Breckinridge’s  division,  which  was  held  in  reserve  until 
lato  in  the  day.  xkbout  one  o’clock  on  the  6th  it  was 
ordered  forward. 

The  Twentieth  Tennessee  engaged  the  Twelfth  Illinois, 
when  a severe  struggle  of  an  hour  ensued.  During  this 
time  tire  Forty-fifth  Tennessee  Volunteers,  who  were  next 
to  the  Twentieth  Regiment  on  their  left,  became  confused 
and  fired  a number  of  volleys  iuto  the  left  companies  of  the 
Twentieth.  At  this  juncture  the  right  wing  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment  was  flanked  by  the  Federals,  and  was  forced 
back  some  fifty  yards,  but  was  rallied  by  that  bravest  of 
bravo  commanders  ( Col.  Battle)  and  carried  back  to  the 
front  again.  While  the  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  midst 
of  a de'nsc'smoke  McMurray  had  loaded  his  gun  and  placed 
the  butt  between  bis  feet,  leaning  forward  on  his  piece, 
with  the  bayonet  one  inch  from  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
when  a minie-ball  struck  and  bent  it  about  half  double, 
stunning  McMurray  considerably.  When  the  fight  had 
been  going  on  for  one  hour  a charge  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
Breekenridge,  and  was  executed  handsomely.  The  Fed- 
erals broke,  and  where  their  lines  were  formed  they  lay 
three  deep  at  one  place.  They  ran  for  half  a mile  before 
they  rallied.  In  the  stampede  McMurray  captured  a first 
lieutenant,  and  while  taking  him  to  the  rear  came  across  his 
prisoner’s  captain,  who  had  been  killed.  The  prisoner  said 
he  must  get  some  papers  out  of  his  captain’s  pocket ; Mc- 
Murray told  him  he  could  not,  but  the  prisoner  said  he 
would,  and  started  towards  the  dead  captain.  McMurray 
cocked  his  Enfield- rifle  aud  pulled  down  on  him,  and  he 
gave  up  the  undertaking.  He  had  the  best  of  reasons.  He 
and  his  captive  were  there  in  the  bushes  alone;  having  dis- 
armed him,  lie  suspected  he  wanted  to  arm  himself  from  the 
captain.  lie  then  took  the  lieutenant  and  guarded  him 
until  Prentiss’  brigade  was  captured,  about  four  o’clock  p.m. 
He  then  put  him  in  with  the  other  prisoners. 

The  victors  lay  in  the  Federal  camp  that  night,  exhausted 
and  worn  out,  aud  next  morning,  when  day  broke,  they 
found  that  the  troops  they  had  handled  so  nicely  the  day 
.previous  had  been  reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  fro.-n 
troops  under  Gen.  Buell;  and  the  next  day  the  battle  was 
a kind  of  " hidc-and  seek  fight’  until  late  in  the  evenin  ', 
when  the  Confederates  withdrew  to  Corinth,  and  Gen. 
Breekenridge  covered  the  retreat  and  lay  near  the  battle- 
field three  or  four  days.  The  Zollicoffer  Guards  lost  in 
the  battle  nineteen  men  killed  and  wounded  out  of  sixty- 
four. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh  the  Confederate  army  was  re- 
organized, and  young  McMurray  elected  second  lieutenant 
of  his  company,  and  made  a fine  reputation  as  a drilled 
officer.  He  served  in  this  capacity  until  near  the  close  ot 
the  war,  when  he  was  promoted  to  lir.-t  lieutemint. 
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His  regiment  next  went  to  Vicksburg,  and  during  the 
first  siege  of  that  city,  while  quartering  iu  a warehouse  near 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  enemy  threw  a huge  shell  that 
burst  over  the  building,  and  a fifty-pound  fragment  came 
crushing  through  the  roof  and  fell  between  Capt.  Guthrie 
and  Lieut.  McMurray.  who  were  lying  on  the  same  blanket. 

After  passing  through  the  campaign  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  in  the  summer  of  18G2  his  regiment  was  carried 
hack  to  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn.,  and  participated  in  the  mem- 
orable battle  at  that  place.  During  the  first  day’s  fight  his 
command  was  engaged  on  the  Nashville  pike,  where  hard 
fighting  was  done.  The  second  day,  while  McMurray  was 
standing  by  a cedar-tree,  a cannon-ball  took  it  off  a few 
feet  above  his  head.  The  third  day  he  participated  in  that 
bloody  charge  made  by  Gen.  Breckenritige  on  Friday  even- 
ing, when  he  lost  half  of  his  division  ; in  the  charge  Lieut. 
McMurray  laid  off’  his  sword  aud  took  a gun. 

As  the  division  moved  forward  to  the  charge  through  an 
open  field  some  four  hundred  yards  wide,  the  Federals  were 
lying  in  a skirt  of  woods  in  two  lines,  about  thirty  paces 
behind  a fence,  and  when  the  Confederates  had  advanced  to 
seventy-five  yards  of  their  lines,  they  rose  and  fired  a volley 
cf  death  into  their  ranks,  in  which  was  swept  away  the 
man  just  on  McMurray’s  left.  The  Confederates  moved  to 
the  fence  and  were  ordered  to  lie  down,  and  as  it  happened 
McMurray  occupied  a panel  of  the  fence  alone.  He  shot 
at  one  of  three  Federals  who  were  standing  by  a bending 
tree,  and  as  he  turned  over  on  his  back  to  load  one  of  these 
fired  at  him  and  cut- off  a number  of  splinters  across  his 
breast,  and  as  he  fired  the  third  shot  a second  bah  fiotn  the 
enemy  cut  off  another  piece  of  rail  by  his  left  breast. 

The  Confederates  then  moved  forward,  and  in  the  charge 
a Minie-ball  struck  him  in  the  left  breast,  making  a wound 
some  five  inches  long  over  the  fifth  rib,  and  passing  between 
a pocket-Bible  in  his  coat-pocket  and  his  heart.  This 
stunned  him  so  that  be  was  left  on  the  field  all  night  till 
near  break  of  day.  lie  crawled  to  an  old  deserted  cabin,  and 
was  there  found  by  his  captain  and  surgeon,  who  had  been 
searching  the  battle-field  for  him,  and  dressed  his  wound. 
He  was  afterwards  detailed  as  a conscripting  officer  and 
put  on  Gen.  Pillow’s  staff,  where  he  remaiued  until  the 
spring  campaign  of  1863,  when  he  participated  iu  the  bat- 
tles of  Hoover’s  Gap,  Bethpage  Bridge,  and  Chickamauga. 
At  t he  latter  place  he  was  thought  to  have  been  mortally 
wounded  while  charging  a battery,  but  recovered  daring 
the  winter  and  reported  for  duty  at  Dalton,  Ga.,  when  the 
spring  fights  opened  again. 

When  the  first  shell  fell  in  his  regiment  in  that  cam- 
paign he  was  heard  to  say  “ Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  thou 
unfriendly  visitor.”  He  participated  in  the  following  bat- 
tles of  that  campaign : Hock  face  Gap,  Ilesuca,*  Dallas, 
Pine  Mountain,  Kopesaw  Mountain,  aud  Peachtree  Creek. 
(22d  July),  this  being  the  battle  in  which  the  Federal  Gen. 
McPherson  was  killed. 

* At  ibis  place  lie  was  wounded  in  Ihe  left  foot,  As  his  regiment 
moved  into  the  charge  Lieut.  McMurray  weot  in  singing  one  of  those 
familiar  Southern  songs  : 

*•  Aud  now,  young  man  a word  to  you  : 

If  you  would  win  the  fair, 
llo  to  the  field  were  honor  calls, 

And  win  your  lady  there.” 


On  Aug.  5,  1861,  while  engaged  in  a skirmish  in  front 
j of  Atlanta.  McMurray  lose  his  left  arm.  He  soon  reeov- 
I ered  from  the  amputation,  aud  his  friends  tried  to  persuade 
[ him  to  return  home,  as  he  had  been  so  badly  used  up,  but 
j he  answered,  “ No ; there  is  yet  something  I can  do ; 
when  the  old  ship  goes  down,  I want  to  be  on  the  last 
plan!:.”  So  he  stayed  with  the  array  and  received,  his 
parole  of  honor  on  May  17,  1865,  just  four  years  to  the 
day  from  the  time  he  entered  the  service. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  arrested  three  times  by  the 
Federals, — once  at  Clarksville,  while  on  board  of  a boat. 
He  was  reported  to  a Federal  major  as  having  used  some 
disrespectful  language  about  President  Lincoln  ; so  he  ar- 
rested him  with  the  intention  of  having  him  tried  bv 
court-martial.  When  this  was  known  on  board,  his  Con- 
federate friends  (some  of  whom  are  now  living  in  this  city, 
—viz.,  Marsh  Pinkard,  Dr.  John  W.  Morton,  Sr.,  now  dead, 
Harry  Martin,  and  Capt.  Douglass,  of  Sumner  County) 
rallied  around  him,  aud  told  the  officer  that  he  was  misin- 
formed, and  that  he  should  not  be  taken  off  the  boat ; so 
the  major  abandoned  his  proposition.  Again  McMurray 
was  arrested  for  the  same  offense  when  he  arrived  at  Nash- 
ville, but -soon  convinced  the  authorities  that  it  was  a mis- 
take. Two  hours  later  he  was  arrested  for  wearing  his 
Confederate  uniform  on  the  street.  He  told  the  officer  in 
charge  that  he  had  no  money  to  buy  clothes  with,  and  they 
were  all  lie  had,  and  he  was  forced  to  wear  them.  His 
conduct  was  so  ingenuous  and  fearless  that  he  was  released 
on  the  spot,  and  arrived  at  his  home  June  2,  1365,  laying 
aside  the  Confederate  garb  forever. 

On  reaching  home  he  found  that  the  Federal  soldiers  had 
; stripped,  his  widowed  mother  and  her  young  children  of 
j everything  that  could  be  carried  away.  On  the  second  day 
I after  his  return  he  went  to  work  in  the  field  with  one  hand. 

! He  matured  his  plans  and  shaped  his  course  at  once.  He 
; determined  to  educate  himself,  but  had  to  make  the  money 
first.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a few  dollars  together,  and 
entered  the  excellent  school  of  Professor  Didiot,  at  Nolens- 
ville,  where  he  managed  to.  continue  for  nearly  two  years, 
in  the  mean  time  making  a little  money  at  spare  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  he  began  reading  medicine  with  the 
firm  of  William  M.  Clark  (now  of  the  Nashville  Banner) 
and  T.  G.  Shannon,  now  practicing  in  East  Nashville.  He 
continued  this  study  for  one  year,  not  knowing  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from  to  carry  him  through  the  approach- 
ing lectures,  but  was  trusting  to  luck.  Ten  days  before  lec- 
tures began  an  old  friend  met  him  in  the  road  aud  told  him 
that  he  had  been  watching  his  efforts  and  wished  to  assist 
1 him.  and  that  he  had  a thousand  dollars  in  geld  at  his  com- 
| mand.  This  McMurray  refused,  but  said  that  he  would  be 
! glad  to  get  a less  amount  in  greenbacks,  which  was  promptly 
i handed  him. 

He  then  left  for  the  lectures  at  Nashville,  where  he  made 
: a reputation  as  a student,  and  graduated  iu  anatomy  the 
j first  winter  and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  anatomical  class  '‘or 
two  years.  He  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  medical 
society  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  that  being  f ho  high- 
est position  a student  wan  allowed  to  hold  in  it.  He  was 
then  made  chairman  of  a committee  that  overh;  uFJ  all  ihe 
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old  papers  of  the  society  and  got  up  a new  set  of  by-laws. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  course  lie  was  elected  valedicto-  j 
rian  without  a dissenting  voice. 

Having  acquitted  himself  honorably  at  college,  he  went 
immediately  into  practice,  bought  "thirty  dollars’  worth  of 
drugs  on  thirty  clays’  time,  and  expected  to  pay  for  them  from 
his  practice,  and  made  known  iiis  intention  to  one  of  his 
preceptors,  who  told  him  that  lie  would  not  get  a call  in 
thirty  days  But  he  did  get  calk,  did  make  the  money, 
and  did  pay  the  debt  at  the  stated  time. 

lie  began  practice  in  1869  at  Flat  Bock,  three  miles 
from  Nashville,  on  the  Nolcnsville  pike.  IBs  first  year’s  \ 
practice,  except  enough  for  a scanty  support,  was  absorbed  j 
in  paying  a security  debt.  He  practiced  there  for  three  j 
years,  doing  a very  large  business,  when,  on  account  of  the 
severe  exercise  of  horseback-riding  (he  having  been  badly 
wounded  in  the  leg),  lie  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
country  practice  and  remove  to  the  city.  A short  time 
after  lie  had  located  in  Nashville,  he  was  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  county  jail,  lie  was  appointed  twice  by  the 
jailer,  three  times  by  the  sheriff,  and  elected  twice  by  the 
County  Court. 

Dr.  McMurray  was  united  in  marriage  on  Oct.  22,  1S72,  j 
to  Miss  Fannie  May  MeCampbell,  who  was  boru  in  this  | 
city  in  185-1,  and  raised  near  the  Hermitage. 

Miss  McCanipbell’s  mother  was  a Miss  Gowdv,  the  j 
daughter  of  Thomas  Gowdy,  an  Irishman,  who  fought 
under  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  On  her  paternal  side  she  | 
is  a descendant  of  the  McCampbells  and  Andersens,  of  j 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  whose  lega'  talents  have  always  ranked 
high.  Her  father,  Thomas  MeCampbell,  represented  the  j 
Knoxville  District  in  the  State  Senate  Tvhen  quite  a young  'j 
man.  Afier  bis  marriage  lie  withdrew  from  the  profession, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  farming. 

Mrs.  McMurray  is  a woman  of  rare  strength  of  mind 
and  character.  She  graduated  with  honor  at  Dr.  Ward's  t 
seminary  in  1871,  and  married  the  uext  year. 

The  fruit  of  this  marriage  is  only  one  child,  Addie  Mor- 
ton, born  June  30,  1S76. 

Dr.  McMurray  was  elected  alderman  it:  1876  to  repre- 
sent the  Eighth  Ward  of  the  city  in  the  Common  Council, 
and  while  a member  presented  the  first  bill  establishing  the 
island  fiiter  of  the  city  water-works. 

Having  only  one  arm,  the  other  being  off  at  the  shoul- 
der, the  doctor  would  naturally  be  expected  to  avoid  all 
surgical  operations,  especially  those  of  a difficult  nature, 
but,  true  to  his  leading  characteristic, — to  never  surrender. — , 
lie  lias  never  failed  to  perform  success! ally  every  surgical  | 
operation  which  lias  fallen  to  his  lot  in  an  extensive 
practice. 

The  doctor  never  attached  himself  to  any  church  until  ; 
1863  while  in  the  army,  but  was  always  moral  • and  during  j 
four  years  of  wild  war  he  never  drank  any  spirits,  swore  an  ^ 
oath,  played  at  cards,  bet,  nor  used  tobacco. 

Dr.  McMurray  is  a man  who  never  forgets  past  favors  ! 
or  old  friends.  Instances  of  his  lasting  appreciation  of 
favors  shown  him  when  quite  young  might  be  given  did 
space  permit 

Prof.  Pidiot  says  of  him  as  a student  that  he  was  prompt  I 
in  every  duty,  always  respectful  and  obedient  to  his  teacher,  I 


generous  and  amiable  towards  bis  male  companions,  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  bearing  towards  the  girls ; that  bo 
always  knew  his  lessons,  and  was  the  best  scholar  of  his 
grade  that  he  ever  had. 


THOMAS  N.  FRAZIER. 

Thomas  N.  Frazier  was  born  on  the  24th  day  of  May", 
1S10,  in  the  county  of  Greene  and  State  of  Tennessee. 
His  paternal  grandfather,  Samuel  Frazier,  was  of  Scotch 
descent.  He  married  Rebecca  Julian,  and  they  emigrated 
from  North  Carolina  to  Greene  Co.,  Tenn.,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  framed  the  first  constitu- 
tion for  the  Stale  of  Tennessee.  His  eldest  son,  Abner, 
came  with  him,  and  settled  in  Greene  County,  where  he  mar- 
ried Mury  Edmonson,  by  whom  be  had  five  children,  to 
wit:  Samuel,  Rebecca,  Abner,  Thomas  N.,  and  Beriah. 
Abner  Frazier,  Sr.,  was  a farmer  of  moderate  circumstances; 
be  did  all  his  means  would  permit  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren, and  succeeded  in  giving  his  eldest  son,  Samuel,  who 
was  a cripple,  a liberal  education,  graduating  at  Washing- 
ton College,  Tennessee.  His  other  children  received  an 
ordinary  education  at  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 
His  two  youngest  sons,  Thomas  N.  and  Beriah,  succeeded, 
by  their  own  exertions,  in  attending  Greenville  College  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  they  applied  themselves  with 
ureat  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  Latin 
language.  Thomas  N.  Frazier,  after  his  short  collegiate 
course,  went  to  Rha  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  he  studied  the  pro- 
fession of  the  iaw  with  his  brother,  Samuel,  who  was  then 
attorney-general  for  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  He  obtained  a license  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1836  ; shortly  after  be  was 
appointed  clerk  and  master  of  the  Chancery  Court  at  Pike- 
ville,  Biedsoc  Co.,  Tenn.,  which  office  he  held  for  about  ten 
years,  in  the  mean  time  applying  his  leisure  time  to  the 
.practice  of  law  in  the  Circuit  Courts,  of  the  district,  where 
he  resided.  After  this  he  resigned  the  office,  and  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  lie  early  attached  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  tho  advancement  of  its  principles  by  precept  and 
example  during  the  whole  course  of  bis  life.  In  politics 
he  was  an  unwavering  M hig.  When  secession  began  to  be 
publicly  advocated,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  resisted  the  doctrine  of  secession  to  the  utmost  id 
his  ability.  When  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  ordered 
an  election  for  members  to  a convention  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  State  should  secede  or  not.  and 
also  to  submit  to  vote  the  question  of  a convention  or  no 
convention,  Thomas  N.  Frazier  was  run  as  a Union  can- 
didate for  a seat  in  the  convention,  and  was  elected  by  an. 
overwhelming  majority  ; the  convention  was,  however,  de- 
feated, and  none  was  ever  Isold.  The  State  afterwards  se- 
ceded, and  those  opposed  to  secession  wcv"  compelled  to 
submit.  Frazier  acquiesced,  bat  took  no  part  in  the  Rebel- 
lion, and,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  Bledsoe  <’  tnty, 
removed  to  Xluthorfbid  County  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
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Soon  after  he  settled  in  Rutherford  County  he  was  appointed  j 
judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  for  the  counties  of  Davidson, 
ltuthcrford,  and  Montgomery,  by  Andrew  Johnson,  who  j 
Wits  then  Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  held  the  office  under  j 
this  appointment  until  1S67.  lie  resided  in  Rutherford  j 
County  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Davidson  County  j 
in  January,  I 866. 

In  1SG6  there  was  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  convened  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Brown- 
low  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  a certain  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A number 
of  the  members-clect  were  opposed  to  the  amendment  and 
failed  to  attend,  and  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
attempted  to  organize  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  quo- 
rum present.  After  waiting  and  adjourning  from  day  to 
day  for  some  time,  the  members  present,  by  their  Speaker, 
issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  absent  members,  and  j 
two  of  them  were  arrested  and  brought  to  the  Capitol  in  j 
custody.  A, petition  lor  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  their  j 
release  was  presented  to  Thomas  N.  Frazier,  then  judge  of  j 
the  Criminal  Court  for  Davidson  County,  who  granted  the  j 
same,  and  the  question  was  argued  at  length  before  him, 
who  was  of  tiie  opinion  that  there  was  no  law  in  the  State  of 
Tennessee  authorizing  a part  of  the  Legislature  less  than  a 
quorum  in  either  branch  to  enforce  by  warrant  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  absent  members,  and  that  the  arrest  of 
members  was  simply  illegal  and  void;  consequently  the 
prisoners  were  discharged.  For  this  opinion  and  judgment  j 
the  Legislature  of  1367  preferred  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him  ; the  same  was  heard  by  the  Senate,  and  after  ! 
a protracted,  useless,  and  one-sided  trial,  the  charges  were  i 
sustained  by  a majority  of  the  Senate,  the  office  declared  i 
vacant,  and  the  judge  disqualified  from  over  holding  office 
again  in  Tennessee.  The  next  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  however,  were  of  a different  opinion,  and  by  an  j 
act  passed  on  the  11th  of  November,  1869,  the  impeach-  i 
rnent  and  conviction  were  declared  “ unjust  and  undeserved,  i 
and  calculated  to  injure  an  honest  man,  a pure  patriot,  and  j 
an  upright  and  incorruptible  judge,  and  the  pains,  penalties,  ; 
and  disqualifications  imposed  by  said  impeachment  were  re-  | 
moved,  and  Judge  Frazier  was  restored  to  ail  the  rights,  j 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  ether  citizens,  as  though  said  ! 
impeachment  had  never  occurred.”  And  the  Constitutional  I 
Convention  which  was  held  in  1870  fully  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  previous  act  of  the  Legislature  removing  said 
disabilities,  and  also  providing  for  an  election  to  fill  all  the 
offices  in  the  State  under  the  new  constitution. 

Mr.  Frazier  was  a candidate  for  the  same  office  of  crim- 
inal judge,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  unjust  im-  j 
pcachment,  and  at  the  regular  election  in  August,  1870,  lie  j 
was  elected  by  a handsome  majority  ; and  Governor  Scoter, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  most  active  prosecutors  in  the  , 
impeachment  case,  signed  his  commission  as  such  judire.  j 
And  so  the  character  and  conduct  of  Judge  Frazier  was 
most  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  i 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  vote  of  the  people- 
he  held  the  office  for  the  full  term  of  eight  years,  and  then 
retired  to  his  farm  in  the  Second  Civil  District  in  Davidson  ! 
County,  where  he  now  resides.  i 

Thomas  N.  Frazier  was  twice  married,  first  to  Margaret  ' 


A.  Spring,  on  the  22u  of  September,  1839.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Spring,  who  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
in  Bledsoe  Co.,  Term.  She  died  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1810.  She  left  one  child,  Hilary  Kllcn,  who  married  Maj. 
GeorgeS.  Doahins  on  the  9th  of  December,  1 802,  and  died 
on  t lie  27th  of  September,  1863.  His  second  wife  was  Mar- 
garet M.  MelleynolJs,  whom  he  married  on  the  1 Oil;  of 
April,  1845.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Mc- 
lley nolds,  of  Bledsoe  Co.,  Tenn. ; her  father  was  of  Irish 
descent;  he  emigrated  from  the  State  of  Virginia  to  Bledsoe 
County  when  quite  young.  He  married  Jane  Hale,  a 
daughter  of  Alexander  Hale,  a highly-esteemed  citizen  of 
Blount  Co.,  Tenn.  She  had  nine  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy;  she  died  in  1844.  lie  afterwards  married 
Anna  Stephens,  by  whom  be  had  three  children.  He  died 
in  1865.  He  was  a scientific  and  successful  farmer,  and 
by  his  industry  and  perseverance  be  had  accumulated  a 
large  property  before  the  war.  He  was  a man  of  unim- 
peachable integrity,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Margaret  HI.  Frazier  was  born  on  the  8f.li  of  Novem- 
ber, 1S24.  She  has  ever  been  a prudent,  industrious,  and 
exemplary  wife,  arid  an  affectionate  mother.  Site  is  the 
mother  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  now  living,  to 
wit : Samuel,  Saiiie,  Rebecca,  and  James. 


GEN.  ALYAN  CULLEM  GILLEM. 

Gen.  Alvan  Culiem  Gillem  was  born  in  Jackson  Co., 
Tenn.,  July  29,  1830,  and  died  at  bis  residence  in  David- 
son Co.,  Tenn.,  Dec.  2,  1875.  What  follows  is  quoted 
principally  from  memoirs  of  the  deceased  by  ex-Uuilod 
States  Senator  Joseph  S.  Fowler: 

“ The  true  hero  is  assured  of  a never-ending  remembrance. 
Humanity  is  ever  ready  to  commemorate  worthy  and  hon- 
orable services  rendered  in  its  behalf.  This  characteristic 
tends  to  ennoble  those  who  pay  the  devotion,  whilst  it  in- 
spires all  with  the  desire  to  make  disinterested  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  the  race. 

“ Among  those  who  contributed  sc  much  to  the  cause  of 
human  liberty  was  Gen.  A.  C.  Gillem.  Only  a brief  allu- 
sion to  some  of  bis  valuable  services  will  now  be  attempted. 

“ His  parents  had  emigrated  from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina,  and  settled  in  a county  remote  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  schools  of  the  higher  class.  Young  Gillem 
could  obtain  only  the  rudiments  of  an  English  course  in 
his  native  county.  His  devotion  to  study  and  his  rapid 
advancement  induced  his  father  to  send  him  to  Nashville, 
where  he  could  secure  the  advantages  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion. His  industry,  good  morals,  and  intelligence  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  representative  in  Congress,  who  nomi- 
nated him  to  a cadetship  at  ’Vest  Point.  He  repaired 
promptly  to  the  suine  of  his  duties,  and  during  his  scho- 
lastic period  manifested  the  same  devotion  to  his  studies 
and  other  duties  that  lead  heretofore  n uked  his  life.  Ho 
secured  his  diploma  Juno  IS,  1S51,  and  received  his  com- 
mission of  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Artillery,  Dee  3, 
1851.  March  3,  1853,  ho  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant. 
He  served  in  the  Florida,  Texas,  and  various  forts,  untii 
the  Rebellion;  at  this  time  he  was  at  Key  West. 
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“Lieut.  Gillcm  married  Miss  Margaret  Jones,  of  llatup-  j 
den,  Va.,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  lady,  whose  family  j 
was  among  the  most  worthy  of  that  State.  Five  children  I 
blessed  their  union,  three  of  whom  were  left  to  the  care  | 
and  devotion  of  their  noble  mother,  who  has  since  died. 
Gen.  Gillcm  loved  his  family  with  supreme  tenderness.  1 
No  hour  that  could  bo  spared  from  his  professional  duties  j 
was  withheld  from  them  and  their  interests.  He  superia-  J 
tended  the  education  of  his  children  by  explaining  their  1 
lessons  and  seeing  that  they  properly  understood  them,  j 
and  directing  their  minds  to  the  importance  of  intellectual  j 
culture  and  refinement.  1 1 is  energies  were  stimulated  and  ! 

economy  rigidly  practiced  with  a view  to  provide  for  their  | 
support  in  case  he  should  be  called  to  leave  them. 

“ He  was  six  feet  in  height,  remarkably  well-propor-  ' 
tioned,  and  gracefully  formed.  His  temperament  was 
active,  and  his  muscles  of  purest  steel ; bis  brain  was  large, 
bis  forehead  high,  his  eyes  bright,  cheerful,  and  full  of  j 
genial  friendship;  his  mind  was  quick  of  apprehension,  and  j 
his  will,  strong,  followed  instantly  his  convictions.  II is  j 
imagination,  active  and  creative,  lifted  him  above  the  ordi-  ! 
nary  level  of  life.  . . . 

“He  was  commissioned  July  12,  1SG1,  assistant  quarter-  I 
master  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  regular  army.  He  I 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Mill 
Springs,  Ky.,  early  in  1SG2.  After  this  campaign,  Capt.  | 
Gillcm  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Buell,  who  now 
marched  on  Nashville.  Capt.  Gillcm  was  Buell’s  quarter-  ! 
master  during  his  campaign,  which  terminated  at  the  dis- 
persion of  the  army  after  the  fruitless  siege  at  Corinth. 
After  this  Governor  Johnson  offered  Capt.  Gillcm  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Middle  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  he  was  j 
commissioned  colonel  of  volunteers,  May  13,  18(32.  A j 
new  and  important  duty  awaited  him  at  Nashville.  lie  ! 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  j 
these  duties,  he  commanded  a brigade  during  the  autumn 
of  18G2,  and  also  served  as  provost-marshal  of  the  city,  i 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Gen.  llosecrans,  he  desired  Col.  Gillcm  j 
to  accept  the  command  of  a brigade  in  his  army,  but  Gov-  j 
ernor  Johnson  could  not  dispense  with  his  services.  Aug.  I 
•17,  18G3,  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-genera!  of  voiun-  J 
teers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  j 
Division  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  During  this  j 
year  he  completed  tire  railroad  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
which  gave  the  army  two  lines  of  road  to  secure  its  supplies. 
April  1,  18G4,  he  was  appointed  under  the  direct  orders 
of  Governor  Johnson  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
East  Tennessee.  The  Governor  had  loug  desired  the  occu- 
pation of  East  Tennessee  by  tiie  national  arms.  The  people  i 
were  generally  firm  Unionists  arid  inflexible  in  their  devo- 
tion. The  forces  led  by  Gen.  Gillcm  were  men  who,  after 
two  years’  exile,  now  returned  to  reoccupy  their  homes  ; 
and  collect  again  their  scattered  families.  Gen.  Gillcm,  j 
having  arrived  in  East  Tennessee  after  severe  marches 
through  the  mountains,  had  several  severe  engagements  I 
with  the  rebels,  principally  with  those  under  the  rebel  Gen. 
Morgan,  resulting  in  the  dentil  of  the  latter  and  the  occu- 
pation at  this  time  of  Greenville  by  the  1 nion  forces  af- 
terwards, in  conjunction  with  Gen.  Stonoman,  capturing 
Salisbury,  N.  C.,  with  two  thousand  prisoners  and  eighteen 


pieces  of  artillery.  The  history  of  the  war  records  no  in- 
stance of  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  troors. 
The  field  of  operations  was  in  the  most  rugged  ami  iuaee.s- 
sible  part  of  the  country.  The  season  was  the  most  in- 
clement of  the  year. 

“ The  war  now  closing,  new  duties  were  emerging  from 
the  dreadful  chaos  produced  by  its  sad  ravages. 

“Early  in  the  year  18G5  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
store civil  order  in  Tennessee  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  and  the  election  of  civil  officers  to  supply  the 
military  rule.  Gen.  Gillcm  was  returned  as  a member  of 
die  Legislature  to  represent  his  native  county,  and  took  Ids 
seat  in  the  body,  but  soon  resigned  to  attend  to  bis  military 
duties.  lie  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

“ Wo  must  pass  by  his  duties  in  Mississippi  as  military 
superintendent  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  abandoned 
lands,  etc.  He  was  also  proconsul  of  that  State. 

Bright,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘as  was  his  military  his- 
tory and  his  devotion  to  the  flag  of  his,  country,  tiic-v  pale 
before  his  manly  administration  of  Mississippi  and  Arkan- 
sas.’ . . . 

“Gen.  Gillcm  was  assigned  tc  the  Department  of  Texas, 
where  he  served  until  the  spring  of  1871,  when  lie  was  or- 
dered to  Benicia,  Cal.  The  intense  labor  of  the  past  ten 
years  and  a chronic  diarrhoea,  contracted  at  Shiloh,  began 
to  tell  on  his  health. 

“ His  labors  at  bis  new  post  of  duty  were  not  the  less 
imperious  in  their  demands.  After  the  Modoc-s  had  estab- 
lished themselves  iu  the  Lava  Beds,  he  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  sent  against  them.  His  declining 
health  was  subject  To  too  great  a strain,  and  broke  dew? 
under  it.  . . . He  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Tennessee,  where  he  lingered  on  a decline 
until  his  death.  . . . 

“ Though  his  family  and  friends  mourn  the  absence  of 
bis  sustaining  and  encouraging  presence,  his  spirit  wilt 
linger  upon  the  battle-fields  of  the  republic,  and  bis  illus- 
trious deeds  become  a part  of  her  glories  to  cherish  and 
perpetuate.  In  every  sphere  of  life,  in  every  transmutation 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  his  character  is  not  only  wTh- 
cut  reproach,  but  glowing  with  ali  the  active  virtues  of  a 
noble  manhood.” 


JOHN  LIVINGSTON  HADLEY 

Dr.  John  L.  Hadley  was  a native  of  North  Carolina 
His  progenitors  settled  it)  that  country  while  it  was  yet  a 
colony  of  England.  During  the  struggle  for  independence 
a deadly  feud  existed  between  ali  of  the  name  and  the 
Tories.  In  a night  attack,  directed  by  ids  voice,  they  > . t 
the  eldest  member  of  the  family  through  the  head,  kili.ag 
him  instantly. 

Of  his  two  sons,  they  at  the  same  time  captured  >ho 
elder,  John  ; the  younger,  Joshua,  made  trued  hi.-  t -...pc. 
and  reappeared  on  the  scene  of  ueti  t.  next  morning  bar.  Iv- 
in time  to  save  his  brother  from  death  on  tin;  ga.T  ws  The 
gallows  was  utilized  by  hanging  thereon  those  by  " m it 
was  constructed.  Tin  two  brothers  served  throu.h  it  ; ; 
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Revolutionary  war,  during  which  each  was  severely  wounded,  i 
one  at  Brandywine,  and  the  other  at  Germantown; 

The  elder,  John,  married  Margaret  Livingston,  of  which  i 
marriage  the  only  issue  was  a son,  John  Livingston  Hadley.  : 
* In  due  time  be  was  entered  as  student  at  the  University  of  j 
North  Carolina.  On  completing  the  curriculum  of  that  in- 
stitution lie  studied  medicine  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  ; 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania.  On  receiving  the  do-  j 
gree  of  M.D.  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  j 
of  Pennsylvania  he  was  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Rush  op-  j 
pointed  surgeon  in  the  navy,  but  declined  the  appointment,  j 
A few  months  subsequently  war  jvas  declared  with  England 
fl812),  and  he  was  tendered,  and  accepted,  the  post  of  j 
surgeon  in  the  army,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  j 
conclusion  of  peace. 

The  war  being  ended,  he  resigned  his  position,  and,  j 
moving  to  Tennessee,  married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Joshua  • 
Hadley,  of  Sumner  County.  He  immediately  entered  into  ! 
business  with  characteristic  energy  and  industry,  with  the 
intelligent  view  that  the  interest  of  the  individual  went 
hand  and  hand  and  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  j 
welfare,  of  the  commonwealth. 

He  at  first  (1815)  gave  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  | 
practice  of  his  profession.  Subsequently  he  engaged  ex-  j 
tensively  in  agricultural  pursuits  ; was  ever  a zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  education,  being  one  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Nashville  University  who 
were  prompt  and  active  attendants  of  its  meetings. 

In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  extended  life,  his  conduct  j 
was  a correct  exponent  of  the  view  that  the  present  state  of  | 
existence  is  but  probational, — the  mere  prelude  of  another,  j 


F.  R.  RAINS. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  annals  of  our  State,  the  name 
of  Rains  suggests  the  staunch  protector  of  her  capital  in  its 
earliest  infancy.  But,  aside  from  any  historical  association, 
no  name  is  more  worthy  of  praiseful  mention  than  that  of 
F.  B.  Rains,  for  in  his  character  we  find  many  of  the  crown 
jcw'cls  necessary  to  every  successful  life. 

A man  of  rare  judgment,  of  irrepressible  energy,  he  has 
“ hewed  to  the  line”  of  an  unshaken  purpose,  and  takes  his 
rightful  place  now  among  those  worthy  to  adorn  the  pages  ; 
of  our  country’s  history. 

Newton,  when  the  world  was  bending  before  him  in 
amazed  acknowledgment  of  his  wonderful  discoveries,  said, 

“ If  I am  anything,  which  I much  doubt,  I made  myself 
such  by  hard  work.”  So  all  the  world  over,  in  every  age, 
in  all  science  and  art  and  literature,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
the  world  calls  genius,  but  energy,  which  makes  a man  rise 
above  the  common  level.  More  and  more,  as  we  take  a. 
nearer  view  of  the  life  before  us,  wo  find  that  success  is 
owing  to  the  energy  of  the  man, — that  ingredient  in  the 
human  composition  without  which  life  remains  an  unful- 
filled promise. 

But  before  going  farther  with  this  personal  history  we 
turn  back  a century  to  whore  the  name  of  Itains  first  appears 
in  connection  with  that  of  Tennessee. 

In  June,  1700,  a party  from  North.  Carolina  and  Yirgir.ia 


was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  over  the  western 
part  of  this  State.  In  this  company  was  John  Rains,  of 
Virginia,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Vest- 
ward  they  traveled,  reaching  Cumberland  River  at  that 
point  which  was  afterwards  the  crossing-place  leading  to 
Kentucky.  They  continued  their  course  until  they  came 
to  a place  since  called  Price’s  Meadow,  in  Wayne  County. 
This,  being  in  an  open  country  and  near  a fine  spring, 
seemed  a desirable  place  for  a camp,  and  they  concluded  to 
return  here  at  the  end  of  every  five  weeks  and  deposit  their 
game  and  skins.  They  separated,  taking  different  courses, 
all,  however,  tending  to  the  southwest.  The  hunt  was  con- 
tinued eight  or  nine  months,  over  trackless  miles  of  luxu- 
riant grasses,  with  no  signs  of  human  existence  except  an 
occasional  attack  from  the  skulking  red  man. 

In  October,  1779,  Mr.  John  Rains  left  New  River,  Vir- 
ginia, for  Kentucky,  where  he  intended  settling,  but  before 
going  very  far  he  met  Capt.  Janies  Robertson,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  go  to  Cumberland  with  him.  Others  in 
small  parties,  some  of  them  the  hunters  of  1769,  were 
moving  to  the  same  place.  In  January,  1780,  they  came 
opposite  the  bluff  where  Nashville  now  stands.  The  winter 
of  1779-SO  is  alluded  to  as  the  cold  winter.  Snow  had 
fallen,  and  the  Cumberland  was  frozen  over  for  many 
weeks.  Mr.  Rains,  with  his  family  and  all  his  stock, 
crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
parry  on  the  opposite,  shore.  II is  children  never  forgot 
this  occasion,  but  delighted,  in  after-years,  the  ears  of  his 
children  and  children’s  children  with  the  wonderful  story 
of  having  been  drawn  across  the  river  on  bears'  skins  used 
as  sleds.  Some  of  the  emigrants  settled  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  but  the  greater  number  came  over  to  the  Nash- 
ville side  and  built  block-houses  and  stockades.  31  r.  Rains 
ou  the  same  day  of  his  crossing  settled  the  lands  know  n as 
Deadericks’  Plantations.  Here  lie  remained  three  months, 
when,  a hunter  being  killed  by  the  Indians,  he  removed  to 
the  Bluff  for  greater  safety,  living  there  four  years  before 
making  his  permanent  home  on  his  lands.  Many  were  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians,  who  sought  every  opportunity 
to  prove  to  the  whites  their  undying  hostility,  frequently 
waylaying  and  killing  them  in  their  fields.  Mr.  Rains' 
daughter  Putscy,  riding  on  horseback,  with  Miss  Betsey 
Williams  behind,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Indians ; the  latter 
was  killed,  while  the  former  esc;  pod  only  by  desperate  riding. 
Some  time  later,  when  the  number  of  the  little  party  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  ether  settlers  and  a 
company  of  troops  sent  for  their  protection.  Col.  Robertson 
was  enabled  to  scud  out  a patrol,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ex- 
amine the  woods  and  the  crossings  of  rivers  for  the  trails  of 
savages  lurking  in  the  neighborhood.  At  this  time  canes 
and  weeds  grew  so  thickly  that  anything  passing  through 
left  a trail  which  a practiced  eye  easily  detected  and  fol- 
lowed. One  of  the  men  forming  this  patrol  was  C.ipt. 
John  Ram.',  “selected  by  Cob  Robertson,  ’ says  a eor. tem- 
porary. “ because  of  the  entire  confidence  he  had  learned  m 
place  in  bis  diligence  and  prowess  Subsequently,  " Capt. 
Rains  raised  a force  of  sixty  men.  marched  southwardly, 
crossing  Duck  River  and  Swan  Creek,  and,  turnimj  south- 
east, came  upon  an  Indian  ini  I Inshly  made.  Knowing  it 
for  some  distance,  ha  overtook  and  attacked  a party  of  five 
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grown  savages  and  one  boy,  all  of’  whom  were  killed  except  j 
the  boy,  who  was  captured,  and  to  whom  was  given  the  | 
nanm  of  John  Rains,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  j 
called.” 

Capt.  Rains  became  noted  for  his  vigilance  and  courage,  ; 
and  for  his  skill  in  detecting  and  following  the  trails  of  the  j 
savages,  and  was  given  entire  command  of  the  troops. 

These  were  turbulent  times, — “times  which  tried  men’s 
souls,”— destined,  however,  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  fol- 
lowed by  peace  and  plenty  and  prosperity. 

John  Rains,  Jr.,  about  this  time  purchased  a section  of 
land  eight  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and  lived  the  quiet  life 
of  the  fanner.  Had  necessity  arisen,  lie  doubtless  would  j 
lnive  manifested  all  the  courage,  daring,  and  high  sol- 
dierly qualities  which  characterized  his  father;  but  he  lived 
in  peaceful  times,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  into  other 
channels,  and  with  his  fixedness  of  purpose  and  decisive 
energy  he  became  a most  successful  fanner,  achieving  victo- 
ries in  ether  fields,  believing  and  demonstrating  that  “ Peace 
hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war.” 

Felix  Robertson  Rains,  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the 
sixth  of  thirteen  children,  and  was  horn  March  11,  1810, 
in  the  Eighth  Civil  District  of  Davidson  County.  Educa- 
tional advantages  in  those  days  were  limited  to  the  winter 
school  of  a few  months  in  each  year,  but.  these  few  months’  j 
training  he  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  time  j 
only  for  the  simplest  branches.  A fifteen  days’  course  in 
arithmetic  was  followed  by  an  examination  which  would  do 
credit  in  these  days  to  a long  acquaintance  with  inathe-  j 
matics.  Because  of  these  disadvantages  he  was  not  fitted 
for  a professional  career,  but  his  after-life,  so  crowded  with  j 
business  cares,  shows  that  ite  must  have  improved  the  oppor-  i 
tunities  he  did  have,  and  stored  away  a good  deal  in  a very  \ 
short  time.  Having  never  studied  it.  grammar,  technically  ! 
speaking,  remained  to  him  au  unexplored  mystery;  but  a : 
wide-awake  mind  and  a keen  appreciation  of  “ the  eternal  ! 
fitness  of  things”  have  gained  for  him  much  which  comes 
to  others  only  by  laborious  study.  He  looked  not  into  the 
geography  long  enough  to  get  the  exact  location  of  all  the 
cities  and  the  courses  of  all  the  rivers  fixed  in  his  mind, 
but  all  his  life  lie  has  known  (die  social,  political,  and  finan- 
cial route  he  was  taking  and  where  it  would  lead,  and  into  ! 
his  avocation  he  has  brought  those  elements  of  manly  J 
character  which  dignify  and  exalt  whatsoever  path  iu  life  ! 
man  may  choose.  Living 

“ Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 
id  is  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
lie  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.” 

He  remained  with  his  father  until  he  was  twenty-one  j 
years  of  age.  Having  early  developed  a capacity  fur  busi- 
ness, he  was  honored  with  many  positions  of  trust  by  his 
appreciative  fellow-citizens. 

In  looking  over  his  iong,  active  life  of  wiilingly-aceeptcd 
responsibilities,  we  feel  that  much  of  the  grandfather's 
dauntless  energy  has  descended  to  the  third  generation. 
Energy  is  the  corner-stone  of  this  character  before  us,  the 
secret  of  this  successful  life, — well-directed,  steady,  perse- 
vering energy. 


Felix  Robertson  Rains,  for  more  than  five  years,  was 
sheriff  of  his  county,  was  for  a iong  time  director,  of  the 
Bank  of  Tennessee  and  a prominent  member  of  the  agri- 
cultural association,  and  was  awarded  a one-hundred-dollar 
pitcher  by  the  State  bureau  lor  meritorious  services  in  the 
cause  of  agriculture. 

Two  attacks  of  paralysis  have  sadly  impaired  his  once 
vigorous  frame.  For  fifteen  years  he  lias  been  a constant 
sufferer,  but  no  weight  of  affliction  lias  disturbed  die  steady 
balance  of  his  mind.  Day  after  day  he  is  seen  driving 
anywhere,  everywhere,  over  his  well-ordered  place,  directing 
and  planning  each  day’s  undertakings.  Although  the  phys- 
ical man  has  been  so  feeble,  yet  every  branch  of  his  large 
business  has  been,  under  bis  direct  supervision.  He  is  a 
living  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  un- 
swerving determination,  despite  tiie  inroads  of  disease. 

About  a mile  from  Nashville,  upon  a beautiful  eminence, 
his  house  stands,  almost  in  sight  of  the  location  of  Rains’ 
Station.  Death  has  often  broken  into. his  household  band, 
and  one  son  has  gone  out  from  under  the  paternal  roof  to 
make  a home  for  a wife  and  children  of  his  own.  \Ve  leave 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  here.  A glance  over  his  well  -kept 
place  shows  the  agreement  of  it  with  the  character  of  the 
man  whose  motto  is  heaven’s  first  law. — order.  Nor  are 
his  labors  confined  to  his  own  home,  for  many,  elsewhere, 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  for  his  ready  assistance  in  time 
of  need.  In  the  companionship  of  his  wife,  daughter,  and 
son  he  is  spending  the  remaining  years  of  a long  and  useful 
life,  and  in  the  faithful  ministrations  of  his  family  he  finds 
the  crowning  comfort  of  his  declining  years. 

There  is  an  inspiration  to  others  iu  the  history  of  every 
self-made  man  ; so  we  gather  up  these  fragments  from  the 
life  of  F.  R.  Ruins  and  lay  them  with  honored  record 
among  the  names  of  those  worthy  to  occupy  a place  in  our 
country's  history . With  this  near  view  of  his  character,  its 
upright  principles,  its  thorough  honesty,  its  inflexible  justice, 
and  its  untarnished  moral  purity,  we  say,  “ Who  does  the  best 
his  circumstances  allow  does  well, — acts  nobly;  none  others 
cue.  do  more.” 


HIRAM  VAUGHN. 

Hiram  Vaughn  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the  im- 
portant pioneer  families  of  Davidson  County.  His  father, 
David  Vaughn,  came  from  North  Carolina  when  a young 
man  and  settled  on  a small  farm,  where  Michael  Vaughn 
now  lives.  Here  Hiram  was  born  Nov.  27,  18'k7.  David 
Vaughn  was  a man  of  energy  and  perseverance;  from  this 
small  beginning  he  added  other  lands,  until  his  farm  em- 
braced some  two  thousand  acres  of  choice  land  under  a 
good  state  of  cultivation.  lie  died  iu  133G,  at  sixty-four 
years  of  ago,  leaving  a widow  and  six  children, — four  sons 
and  two  daughters, — the  eldest  ot  whom  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  responsibility  of  the  family  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  farm  fell  upon  the  mother,  who  proved 
to  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  conducting  her  business  affairs 
successfully,  and  bringing  up  the  children  with  the  strictest 
eare  and  giving  them  all  a liberal  education.  She  was  .lie 
daughter  of  Joshua  Thomas,  a farmer  of  David.-on  CVuuty, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  “ Nickai  iek.” 
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Hiram  Vaughn  was  educated  at  the  Nashville  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1S47.  He  chose  the  vocation  of 
agriculture;  settled  upon  a portion  of  the  old  farm,  where 
he  has  since  resided. 

Mr.  Vaughn  has  also  been  interested  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Nashville,  and  a successful  operator  in  real 
estate  and  stocks  in  that,  city.  Politically,  Mr.  Vaughn  was 
formerly  a Whig,  but  not  a politician.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  in  1871.  Idas  been  twice  mar- 
ried; his  first  wife  was  Catherine  A.  Hobbs;  she  died  April 
14,  1S53.  He  was  again  married,  May  13,  1858,  to  Mar  - 
tha Ann  Johnson,  daughter  of  James  Johnson.  They 
have  five  children, — four  sons  and  one  daughter. 


D11.  JAMES  DACE  PLUNK ET. 

Dr.  James  Dace  Plunket  is  of  Irish  parentage,  and  is  de- 
scended on  the  paternal  side  from  an  ancestry  many  of  whom 
have  been  distinguished  in  tire  service  of  State  or  Church. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Plunket.  who 
was  queeu’s  counsel  in  the  famous  trial  of  Robert  Emmett  in 
1803,  and  among  tire  latter  might  be  enumerated  many  who 
have  been  priests  and  bishops  in  the  Catholic  Church  iu 
Ireland.  His  maternal  ancestors  were  Scotch-Iiish,  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  were  chiefly  Protestants,  being 
Covenanters.  Seceders,  or.  in  modern  parlance,  Presby- 
terians, many  of  them  eminent  divines  in  that  church,  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  whom  was  erected  and  endowed  by 
liis  mother  the  Magee  College,  located  at  Derry,  Ireiand. 

Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D.,  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Plunket, 
and  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  vr-s  for  a period  of 
forty  years  pastor  of  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  and  was  a prolific  author  both  of  religious  and 
scientific  literature.  He  was  noted  for  erudition  and  elo- 
quence. They  were  a hardy,  ingenuous,  intelligent  people, 
characterized  hv  great  energy  and  will-power,  frank  and 
hold  in  their  expression,  and  strongly  religious. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Plunket  was  born  in  Franklin,  Williamson 
Co.,  Tenn.,  Aug,  20,  1839.  He  was  the  fourth  child  of  a 
family  of  ten — four  girls  and  six  boys — which  was  given  to 
James  PUicket  and  Anna  Smyth,  the  former  from  Edge- 
worth,  County  of  Longford,  and  the  latter  from  Belfast, 
Ireland.  They  came  to  the  United  States,  she  in  early 
childhood,  and  lie  when  a young  man,  and  met  iu  Pater- 
son, N.  J.,  where  they  were  afterwards  married. 

James  Plunket  was  for  many  years  an  extensive  manufac- 
turer of  cotton-mill  machinery  in  Paterson,  but  during  the 
great  financial  crash  of  1832  his  large  fortune  was  utterly 
wrecked.  His  courage  and  determination  were  equal  to  the 
emergency,  however,  and  lie  resolved  to  “ go  West”  and 
begin  life  anew,  and  accordingly  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  resided  four  years.  His  naturally  rare  qualifica- 
tions, coupled  with  a splendid  education,  he  being  a graduate 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  him  much  sought  after 
as  a wise  and  safe  counselor,  and  he  was  consulted  far  and 
near  on  difficult  questions  of  scientific  mechanics.  Having 
received  a liberal  oiler  to  take  charge  of  the  lurue  cotton- 
mill  and  mercantile  establishment  located  at  Franklin, 
Tenn.  , lie  accepted,  and  at  once  moved  his  family  to  that 


1 place.  But  a short  time  elapsed  until  iie  became  the  lead- 

i ing  proprietor  of  that  then  mammoth  concern.  t 

In  a few  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  family  at  this 

J place,  James  Dace,  the  subject  of  thiy  sketch,  was  horn. 

' Notwithstanding  his  physique  was  frail  and  enfeebled  by 

I successive  attacks  of  illness,  he  early  gave  evidence  of  pos- 

J sessing  a bright,  quick  mind,  and  made  rapid  progress  in 

; his  studies.  His  literary  education  was  conducted  under 

| the  direction  of  private  tutors,  supplemented  by  a collegiate 

i course.  In  order  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  trade, 
. ’ 
j and  to  receive  proper  drilling  in  tlsose  two  cardinal  virtues, 

system  and  promptness,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
| a course  of  practical  business  training,  he  entered,  at  the 
! age  of  fifteen,  the  wholesale  mercantile  establishment  of 
j Morgan  & Co.,  of  Nashville,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  accepted  a very  liberal  oiler  from  Messrs, 
j De  Annan  & Co  , of  New  Orleans,  commission  merchants, 
i He  remained  with  them  a year,  and  then.,  abandoning  com- 
■ mercial  pursuits,  lie  began  the  study  of  Ids  chosen  profes- 
i sion,  medicine.  In  the  fall  of  1859  we  find  him  a medical 
| student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  George  A.  J.  Mayfield,  Nash- 
i vilie,  Tenn.  Twelve  months  afterwards  he  became  the 
private  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  LeiJy,  professor  of  anatomy 
l in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  institution  he 
1 attended  medical  lectures,  and  from  which  he  graduated 
I with  distinction,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  spring 
| of  1863.  During  his  two  years  and  a half  stay  in  Phila- 
delphia he  spent  his  summer  seasons  as  an  interne  in  the 
large  and  famous  hospitals  of  that  city,  and  was  thus  af- 
! forded  abundant  opportunity  of  applying  those  principles 
| which  he  had  been  taught  from  the  lecturer’s  desk. 

The  war  between  the  States  had  now  become  a serious 
! affair,*  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  struggle  would 
j be  prolonged  until  one  or  the  other  side  should  become  ex- 
I hausted. 

Dr.  Plunket  resolved  to  at  once  oiler  his  services  to  the 
: Confederacy,- — the  laud  of'  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his 
nearest  living  relatives.  When  he  arrived  at  Nashville  an 
! order  had  beeu  issued  by  the  provost-marshal  of  the  United 
States  army  to  the  citizens  of  Nashville  requiring  them  to 
j take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  government 
| or  to  register  at  his  office  to  be  sent  South.  Dr.  Plunket 
immediately  registered  to  he  sent  South,  and  a few  days 
i afterwards  he  was  one  of  a little  company  under  Federal 
I escort-  wending  their  way  into  “Dixie."  On  arriving 
! within  Confederate  lines,  he,  upon  the  official  invitation  of 
Surg.-Gen.  Moore,  Confederate  States  army,  appeared  bo- 
1 fore  a board  of  medical  examiners  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
With  what  credit  he  passed  this  examination  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  an  official  notice  sent, 
him  by  this  hoard  the  following  day  at  his  hotel:  “ Y<*ur 
examination  was  unexceptionably  good,  and  it  is  with  much 
regret  that  the  board  finds  the  existing  law  such  os  to 
forbid  them  the  pleasure  of  unanimously  recommending 
one  so  proficient  to  the  department  at  Richmond  for  com- 
mission as  full  surgeon  in  Confederate  States  army.”  Ho 
was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  East  Tennessee,  and  was 

As  the  theory  uni  r which  ‘lie  ninety-  lay  soldiers  had  been  en- 
listed was  abandoned. 
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assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  surgeon  in  tiic  ‘‘  Frank  A. 
llauisey  Hospital,”  at  Knoxville  ; here  lie  remained  until 
the  evacuation  of  East  Tennessee,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Cassviile,  Ga.,  where  the  above-named  hospital  was  re-estab- 
lished. Eight  months  afterwards  Cassviile  was  evacuated 
in  that  wonderful  retreat  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  from 
Dalton  to  Atlanta,  when  Dr.  Pluuket  petitioned  to  he 
ordered  into  the  field,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  with  tire 
Fortieth  Georgia  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Gen.  Stovall’s  Bri- 
gade, but  was  shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Fifty- 
second  Regiment,  same  brigade,  with  which  he  continued 
to  the  close  of  the  war,  except  during  the  time  that  he  was 
twice  a prisoner  of  war,  being  left  with  the  wounded  on  the 
field  after  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  and  again  at 
Columbia,  Tenn.,  after  the  buttles  around  Nashville  and 
Franklin. 

After  the  surrender  he  returned  to  Nashville,  where  he 
arrived  in  May,  I8G5,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  medicine. 

Having  a marked  fondness  for  sanitary  science  in  its 
broadest  significance,  and  finding  Nashville  in  an  extraordi- 
narily bad  sanitary  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
banding of  tiie  Federal  army,  which  had  been  in  and  around 
Nashville  for  the  three  past  years,  he  soon  began  to  agitate 
the  formation  of  a local  board  of  health,  which  took  definite 
shape  on  June  d,  1SG6,  in  the  organization  of  the  Nashville 
Board  of  Health,  composed  of  ten  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  city  as  voluutcers. 

Dr.  Blanket  was  chosen  secretary  and  executive  officer 
of  tlie  board.  Notwithstanding  it  was  near  the  end  of  July 
following  before  the  City  Council  by  proper  enactment  gave 
the  board  even  legal  existence,- — denying  it  means,  and  cloth- 
ing it  with  very  limited  powers, — yet  during  the  disastrous 
epidemic  of  cholera  that  swept  the  city  six  weeks  later  it 
was  enabled  to  do  much  good  by  mitigating  the  effects  of 
unsanitary  localities,  and  by  allaying  panic  through  wise 
and  timely  official  counsel.  This  organization  continued 
until  the  spring  of  1869,  when  tho  city  government  was 
placed  by  the  courts  in  the  hands  of  a receiver  on  account 
of  its  having  become  a means  of  oppression  and  robbery 
to  its  citizens  through  the  noted  “ Alden  Ring.” 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  epidemic  of  1873,  by  appointment 
of  his  honor  the  mayor,  there  was  organized  a “Sanitary 
Commission,”  composed  of  seven  of  the  leading  medical 
practitioners  of  Nashville.  The  services  of  Dr.  Blanket 
were  again  called  into  requisition,  and  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  and  by  a vigorous  and  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  city  it  is  believed  the  stay  of  the  pesti- 
lence was  shortened  and  the  number  of  its  victims  much 
reduced.  In  May,  1874,  the  Board  of  Health  was  re- 
organized, and  of  the  four  physicians  elected  by  City  Council 
to  compose  the  board  Dr.  Blunket  was  one,  and  upon  its 
organization  was  chosen  its  president.  In  June,  1876,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  health  officer,  but  declined  to 
accept  the  office,  because  of  the  pay  . being  too  small  to 
justify  him  in  giving  up  his  practice.  lie  continued,  how- 
ever, an  active  member  of  the  board  to  June,  1879,  when 
he  vetiied,  declining  re-election  on  the  grounds  of  the  office 
being  a non-paying  one,  and  requiring  sacrifices  at  his  hands 
which  he  regretted  he  was  unable  to  eor.tiuuc. 


The  importance  of  a State  Board  of  Health  he  had  for 
! many  years  urged,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Medical  Association  in  1874,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  petition  the  Legislature  to  establish  such  an 
organization.  At  first  all  efforts  wore  unsuccessful,  and  it 
was  not  until  March,  1877,  when,  through  the  almost 
unaided  efforts  of  Dr.  Plunkett,  a bill  was  finally  passed 
by  the  Legislature  establishing  “The  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,”  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a board  consisting  of  “ five  physicians  of 
skill  and  experience,  regular  graduates  of  medicine,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  practice  net  less  than  ten  years.” 
Immediately  upon  the  approval  of  the  bill  by  the  Governor, 
he  notified  Dr.  Blunket  of  his  appointment  as  a member  of 
the  board,  and  asked  him  to  “ name  four  other  physicians 
through  the  State  who  would  be  worthy  to  receive  and 
capable  of  discharging  so  high  a trust,  and  he  would  com- 
mission them.”  With  this  request  he  complied  ; and,  upon 
organization,  Dr.  Plunket  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  and  was  re-elected  for 
the  four  successive  terms  following.  Immediately  after 
the  last  election  (May,  1880)  he  resigned  the  office  on 
account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  the  steadily  increas- 
ing duties  of  the  office  interfering  with  his  professional 
duties  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  he 
should  do  so. 

The  trying  and  demoralizing  scenes  incident  to  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  which  occurred  at  Memphis  in  1879 
brought  him,  as  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
prominently  before  uot  only  the  people  of  Tennessee,  but 
of  the  entire  Union,  as  the  difficult  and  hitherto — in 
this  country  at  least — untried  experiment  of  quarantining 
a great  iuland  city  was  assigned  him.  This,  however,  only 
served  as  an  opportunity  for  him  to  display  the  remarkable 
executive,  administrative,  and  scientific  abilities  he  pos- 
sessed, coupled  with  that  courage  and  unwavering  deter- 
mination which  only  belongs  to  one  who,  knowing  his  duty, 
dares  to  perform  it.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rigid  rules  it  was  found  necessary  to  prescribe 
he  should  be  met  with  opposition  and  protest  from  some 
of  those  whose  pecuniary  and  trade  interests  were,  for 
the  time  being,  embarrassed.  This  opposition  in  some  in- 
stances found  expression  in  the  most  vehement  manner. 
Dr.  Blunket  was  caricatured  in  every  conceivable  manner. 
Cartoons  cleverly  executed  were  displayed  in  shop- windows 
and  in  many  public  places  ; he  was  even  bung  and  burned  in 
effigy  iu  the  streets  of  Memphis.  The  press  of  the  city,  while 
| not  countenancing  such  extremes  as  this,  after  a time  joined 
I in  the  howl,  and  that,  too,  in  terms  that  must  subsequently 
, have  appeared  absurd  and  puerile  even  to  the  writers  them- 
j selves.  As  the  epidemic,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and 
I excitements,  passed  away,  and  the  great  good  effected  by  the 
! rigid  quarantine  in  confining  the  pestilence  almost  within  the 
J city  limits  became  apparent,  public  opinion,  with  remark  - 
• able  unanimity,  indorsed  the  action  of  Dr.  Blunket  in 
| daring  to  perform,  in  the  face  of  such  pronounced  oppo- 
' si  lion,  this  unpleasant  duty. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Blunket  there  was  held  at 
Memphis,  on  June  30,  1S79,  a conference  of  represent* 

: tives  from  the  various  Boards  of  Health  in  the  Mississippi 
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Valley.  Eighteen  different  States  were  represented,  and  j 
the  convention  was  resolved  into  “ The  Sanitary  Council  i 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,”  with  Dr.  Piunket  as  it?  presi-  j 
dent.  The  great  wisdom  and  advantage  of  this  union  of  ! 
effort  was  realized  and  fully  appreciated  during  the  epidemic  i 
of  yellow  fever  which  shortly  after  developed  at  Memphis,  j 

Dr.  Piunket  is  a member  of  the  “American  Public  Health 
Association,’’  and  has  twice  been  elected  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  that  body.  He  is  a member  of  the  j 
“American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,”  j 
and  in  1878  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  me-  j 
teorology.  He  is  a member  of  the  “ American  Medical  j 
Association,”  is  a member  of  the  “ Medical  Society  of  the  i 
State  of  Tennessee,”  and  from  18G5  to  1875  was  its  per-  1 
manent  secretary,  and  for  the  sixteen  years  ending  April,  j 
1881,  he  has  continuously  served  as  treasurer.  He  is  a j 
member  of  the  “ Davidson  County  Medical  Society,”  and  in  | 
1868  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  surgical  anatomy  in  the  | 
Medical  Department  of  Cumberland  University.  In  1870  | 
he  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Third  Ward  of  Nashville,  j 
and  was  chosen  president  of  the  City  Council.  After  serv- 
ing several  months  in  this  relation  lie  resigned.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  papers — “ Disinfection  of  Sewers  by 
Ozone,”  “ Cotton  as  a Fomite” — and  a number  of  articles 
scattered  through  medical  journals  and  the  secular  press. 

Ou  Nov.  19,  1872,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Eliza  ; 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Brevette  Swope  and 
Frances  Ilunton,  of  Boyle  County,  Ky.  There  were  born 
to  them  a daughter  and  a son.  both  of  whom,  however,  j 
died  in  infancy. 


JOHN  ROBERTSON  WILSON,  M D. 

John  Robertson  Wilson,  M. D , was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  4th  of  April,  1799,  and  moved,  when  quite  j 
young,  with  his  parents  to  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.  He  was  i 
the  second  of  a large  family  of  children,  and,  his  parents  j 
being  in  very  moderate  circumstances,  he  early  learned  the 
important  lesson  of  self-dependence.  II is  early  education 
was  obtained  principally  in  a neighboring  school.  With  i 
an  Untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  which  lie  possessed  to  | 
the  fullest  degree,  he  mastered  the  classics  and  other  branches  | 
of  education  preparatory  to  attending  medical  lectures,  teach-  ; 
ing  school  during  the  day  and  reading  and  studying  until  j 
late  at  night,  frequently  by  torchlight. 

His  medical  education  was  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  ; 
Wilson  Yandcll.  of  Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.  He  attended 
two  courses  of  lectures  at  Transylvania  University,  of  Lex 
iogton,  Ky.,  and  graduated  there  iu  March,  1825,  among 
the  first  in  his  class.  While  there  he  was  the  private  pupil 
of  Drs.  Dudley  and  Drake,  for  whom  he  afterwards  enter- 
tained the  highest  reverence  and  esteem.  lie  commenced 
practicing  medicine  iu  McMinnville,  Warren  Co.,  Tent:., 
and  afterwards  moved  to  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn.,  near  which 
place  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  P.  Black,  daughter  of 
Samtlel  P.  and  Funny  Black.  After  living  in  Rutherford 
County  for  several  years  he  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Nash- 
ville. where  Tie  finally  settled,  and  where  he  gained  a very 
extensive  and  successful  practice,  doing  a work  which  none 


but  the  most  energetic  and  determined  of  natures  could 
have  accomplished,  acquiring  a host  of  friends  among  his 
patients  and  a competence  for  himself  and  family. 

He  was  very  successful  in  his  practice  and  singularly 
correct  iu  his  diagnosis  of  cases.  He  performed  some  very 
difficult  operations,  among  the  most  difficult  of  which  was 
one  for  “ intussusception  of  the  bowel,”  performed  on  the 
person  of  a negro  man  in  Rutherford  County, — an  operation 
at.  that  time  unknown  in  surgery.  The  patient  recovered 
and  lived  to  an  old  age.  The  notes  of  the  operation  having 
been  lost,  a more  extended  notice  couiu  not  be  given.  He 
retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine  about  the  year  1845 
or  1S46,  and  turned  his  attention  to  cotton-planting  in 
Yazoo  Co.,  Miss.,  and  to  improving  his  property  in  and 
about  Nashville.  He  died,  Aug.  4,  1855,  at  his  residence 
(Cottage  Home),  five  and  a half  miles  from  Nashville,  on 
the  Murfreesboro’  pike,  aged  fifty  six  years. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Wilson,  died  at  the  same  place 
January,  1864.  Their  children  were  W.  L.  Wilson,  who 
resides  in  Nashville;  Thomas  B.  Wilson,  near  Saunders- 
viile,  Sumner  Co.;  Mrs.  Fanny  W.  Harris  and  Lucy  W. 
Harris,  near  Nashville. 


HIRAM  V.  HOOPER. 

Hiram  Y.  Hooper  was  born  near  G reen  Hill,  Nelson  Co., 
Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1834.  His  father  was  John  J.  Hooper, 
who  removed  from  Virginia  to  Tennessee  a short  time  before 
the  birth  of  his  son  Hiram.  ID’s  father  was  a Virginian, 
and  a soldier  of  the  Revolution.  His  name  was  Samuel 
Hooper. 

Hiram  Hooper’s  mother  was  Mildred  R.  Watliogton, 
also  of  an  old  \ irginia  family  of  excellent  social  position. 
His  father  was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  education  and 
force  of  character,  lie  gave  Hiram  not  only' all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  education  afforded  by  tire  district  schools,  hue 
subsequently  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Geu.  James 
E.  Raines,  at  Mi! wood  Institute.  At  a Inter  day  he  en- 
tered Bethel  College,  at  Ilusselville,  Ky.,  where  a scientific 
course  of  study  was  begun  under  Prof.  Charles  D.  Lau- 
rence, and  continued  for  some  time,  but  not  completed  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father.  This  event  made  ;c 
best  fur  the  son  to  assume  the  charge  of  his  father's  farm, 
which  he  had  under  his  sole  care  for  the  following  year. 

Young  Hooper  had  traveled  extensively  through  Tennes- 
see and  neighboring  States  during  school  vacations  in  his 
father’s  interest.  His  father  was  conneeto  1 with  the  Lad- 
ing Whig  paper  of  the  .State, — viz.,  Tit-’  Itipii/.lican.  He 
was  a zealous  politician,  a man  extensively  known,  and 
popular.  He  was  known  as  the11  Whig  Missionary.  ' liis 
correspondence  with  his  paper  was  spies  ami  very  readable, 
lie  sent  his  son  out  to  collect  for  77m  R'pnLlican,  and  lie 
was  kindly  received  everywhere  by  his  lather’s  friends,  and 
for  a young  man  had  thus  made  a wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, which  afterwards  became  valuable  to  him  when  be 
i hau  removed  to  Nashville  and  engaged  as  a salesman  i:i  a 
wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business. 

After  a year  or  two  of  traveling  he  embarked  in  the  sams 
line  of  l u^ii. ess  on  iii.--  own  account,  but  the  civil  war 
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broke  up  his  business  ; 
theoretically 

pathy  with  his  State  into  the  Confederate  service, 
attached  to  John  II.  Morgan's  cavalry,  afterwards  to  Gen. 

W heeler’s  command.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  captured 
near  Lebanon,  removed  to  the  prison  at  Camp  Morton,  j 
near  Indianapolis,  and  detained  there  until  near  the  close 
of  hostilities,  when  he  was  paroled  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  and 
returned  to  Nashville. 

Gathering  up  the  fragments  of  his  former  property,  he 
became  one  of  the  newly-formed  firm  of  Hollins,  Wright 
& Co.,  in  his  old  line  of  business.  Between  1866  and  1876 
the  firm  was  three  times  changed  as  to  some  of  its  partners, 
but  every  change  found  Mr.  Hooper  the  successor  to  the 
books  and  business  of  his  predecessors,  though  bis  asso- 
ciates changed.  During  these  ten  years  the  business  grew 
in  extent ; it  was  conducted  with  sagacity  and  profit,  and 
when,  in  January,  1876,  the  present,  firm  of  Halls,  Hooper 
& Mitchell  was  formed,  it  held  a very  prominent  position 
in  the  trade,  and  continues  so  to  do. 

The  war  effected  almost  the  total  destruction  of  the  job- 
bing trade  of  Nashville.  Only  by  strenuous  and  united 
efforts  has  the  tendency  to  seek  larger  markets  been  over- 
come by  demonstrating  to  the  trade  that  they  could  be  as 
well  served  here  as  farther  north.  Large  stocks  have  been 
kept  in  all  staple  branches  of  trade ; the  merchants  have 
co-operated  with  each  other  generally,  and  when  one  could 
not  supply  the  wants  of  a buyer  he  has  freely  and  cheer- 
fully taken  the  buyer  to  a neighbor,  being  desirous  to  have 
the  buyer  suited  at  Nashville  if  possible.  One  result  arising  ; 
from  this  determined  effort  to  make  Nashville  eoua!  to  any 
competing  market  has  been  to  repress  the  small  jealousies 
and  rivalries  .among  different  houses.  New  firms  have 
been  welcomed,  for  the  larger  the  stocks  kept  the  more 
securely  was  the  trade  held  here.  Nowhere  is  there  a more 
fraternal  spirit  among  merchants  exhibited  than  in  the  city 
of  Nashville. 

Mr.  Hooper  married  Miss  Sally  Long,  daughter  of  Nim- 
rod Long,  Esq.,  of  llusselville,  Ky.,  Nov.  IS,  1S6S.  Her 
death  occurred  May  29,  1877",  since  which  time  he  has 
remained  a widower.  No  children  were  born  to  them. 

Mr.  Hooper  has  never  taken  active  part  in  politics, 
though  entertaining  decided  political  convictions,  his  entire 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  extensive  and 
growing  business. 


JAMES  A.  HAILWOOD. 

James  A.  Harwood,  son  of  William  M.  and  Sarah  (Griz- 
zard)  Harwood,  was  bom  on  the  Big  Harpeth  River,  Dav- 
idson Co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11.  1811.  His  father  was  a native 
of  Vir  ginia,  and  settled  in  Tennessee  in  the  year  1794. 
He  married  Surah  Grizzard  in  1804.  She  was  a native 
ot  North  Carolina. 

James  A.  Harwood  was  reared  on  die  farm.  II is  advan- 
tages for  education  wore  very  limited.  On  the  22d  of 
July,  1834,  he  married  Verlimla  C.  Boazley,  from  Virginia, 
and  immediately  removed  to  Gibson  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  he 
purchased  a small  farm  and  built  a log  cabin.  As ‘Years 
passed  bis  farm  increased  in  size,  until  lie  owned  some  six 


hundred  acres.  In  1847  he  entered  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  in  connection  with  his  farm  until 
1865,  when  he  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  engaged  for 
two  years  in  the  cotton  trade,  when  he  returned  to  David- 
son County  and  settled  in  District  Five,  on  what  is  known 
as  Mount  Airy  Fruit-farm,  since  which  time  he  has  given 
much  attention  10  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds  of  fruits. 
Mr.  Harwood  lias  seven  living  sons  by  his  first  marriage, 
and  one  son  by  his  second. 

Mrs.  Verlinda  C.  (Beazley)  Harwood  was  born  Nov.  8, 
1815,  and  died  Sept.  15,  1857.  .Mr.  Harwood  married 
Lydia  It.  Everett,  Feb.  22,  1858.  She  was  born  May  27, 
1825,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  and  Elizabeth 
Everett,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Buchanan,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Davidson  County. 

Mr.  Harwood  is  a progressive  firmer  and  fruit-grower  of 
Davidson  County.  A man  of  unsullied  character  and  true 
to  all  the  .duties  of  a good  citizen,  he  has  held  various 
offices  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 


BURIIIL  G.  WOOD. 

Burr’d  G.  Wood  was  born  in  Harrison  Co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  2, 
1830.  He  was  the  son  of  William  F.  Wood  and  Rebecca 
(Hill)  Wood. 

He  bad  common-school  advantages,  and  attended  the 
Georgetown  College  at  intervals  till  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age.  At  this  time  his  father  removed  to  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Third 
Kentucky  Volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  Miles  B.  Thomp- 
son colonel,  and  John  C.  Breckenriuge  major,  of  Lis  regi- 
ment. He  was  in  the  City  of  Mexico  when  peace  was 
made.  Returning  from  the  war,  he  next  apprenticed  him- 
self to  the  trade  of  boiler-making  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where 
he  worked  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Works. 

In  1851  he  came  to  Nashville  as  a journeyman.  Iu 
1853  he  began  business  for  himself  in  his  present  location. 
The  establishment  (Wood  & Simpson)  is  the  oldest  iu  the 
city  of  its  kind,  at  present  employing  twenty  to  twenty-five 
men.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  interrupted  by  the  war,  but  kept 
his  business  moving,  while  many  were  less  fortunate. 

He  has  not  been  ambitious  for  office,  though  be  has  been 
called  to  represent  his  ward  in  City  Councils. 

He  has  been  identified  with  every  exposition  held  in 
Nashville,  including  the  Centennial  Exposition.  Of  three 
out  of  four  of  them  he  has  held  the  position  of  chairman  of 
I the  committee  on  machinery  and  power.  This  indicates 
! the  regard  in  which  ho  has  been  held  in  his  department  cf 
business. 

In  polities  he  was  an  old-line  Whig  before  the  war,  but 
I since  that  event  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Democratic 
! party. 

31  r.  Wood  married  Sarah  V Allen,  of  Nashville,  in  1863, 

! by  whom  he  has  two  children  living. 

! PATRICK  BYRNE. 

Patrick  Byrne  was  1 orn  in  Kings, own,  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, on  the  28th  of  February,  '840.  kiug  town  i»  a - -- 


and  though  educated  a Whig,  and 
opposed  to  secession,  lie  was  carried  by  sym- 

He  was 
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pert,  and  young  Byrne  from  early  boyhood  had  a strong  love  j 
of  sea-life. 

ire  was  educated  iu  the  coimuou  branches  at  home,  | 
chose  the  trade  of  a carpenter,  and  showed  such  skill  and  J 
proficiency  iu  it  that  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  made  j 
foreman  in  the  first  steam  earpentcr-shop  in  Dublin. 

He  entered  the  evening  classes  in  Dublin  University. 

...  . J i 

iakin"  instruction  in  higher  mathematics,  engineerin'?. 

mechanical  and  architectural  drawing. 

Shortly  after  reaching  tire  position  of  foreman  of  the  I 
above-named  establishment  the  owner  retired,  and  Mr.  j 
Byrne  was  thrown  out  of  employment.  He  visited  Lon-  i 
don,  and  after  passing  a competitive  examination  secured  j 
the  position  of  assistant  draughtsman  at  Chatham  navy-  j 
yard.  Here  he  improved  his  opportunity  for  further  educa-  j 
tion,  and  studied  navigation.  In  about  a year  he  was  pro-  j 
rnoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  sailing-master  in  the  ! 
British  navy,  and  appointed  to  the  Brazilian  squadron,  J 
where  he  spent  about  one  year. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  South,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  navy  to  join 
the  Southern  navy,  and  to  secure  his  end  he  shipped  on  a 
blockade-runner  from  Liverpool  for  Charleston,  S.  C. 

There  was  no  navy  organized  on  his  arrival,  so  he  re- 
mained iu  the  blockade  service.  He  was  in  this  service  I 
three  years  and  nine  months,  acting  as  second  officer  till  his 
capture  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Lie  was  removed  to  New 
York  until  paroled  in  February,  1865.  llis  experience  j 
during  this  service  was  full  of  adventure  and  excitement.  i 

When  paroled  he  returned  to  England  to  adjust  his  busi-  ! 
ness  affairs  in  connection  with  the  blockade-running,  re-  | 
turning  on  its  completion  to  New  York— and  entering  the  | 
mercantile  service,  making  voyages  to  the  Pacific,  to  I 
Europe,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Europe  again.  This  seafaring-  j 
life  on  merchantmen  covered  some  three  and  a half  years  j 
and  brings  us  down  to  1868,  when  lie  visited  a brother  iu  j 
Cincinnati  and  resumed  his  old  business  as  a carpenter  and  ; 
builder.  Mr.  Byrne  came  to  Nashville,  Jan.  1,  1361),  as  [ 
foreman  for  P.  J.  Saxton,  Esq. 

In  1870  he  commenced  business  for  himself,  under  the  i 
firm-name  of  McDonald  & Byrne,  as  carpenters  and  builders  J 
and  manufacturers  of  warehouse  elevators,  being  the  first  to 
make  elevators  a specialty  in  Nashville. 

In  1871,  Byrne’s  patent  elevator  was  first  built,  since  i 
which  time  other  valuable  improvements  have  been  patented, 
and  in  this  section  of  country  and  especially  south  of  Nash- 
ville these  elevators  have  been  largely  introduced.  This  suc- 
cess has  not  been  so  much  due  to  location  of  the  factory  us 
to  their  intrinsic  merit  and  simplicity. 

Mr.  Byrne  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Mary  McGuire,  ! 
daughter  ol  Terrence  McGuire,  formerly  a large  railroad 
contractor. 

In  polities,  Mr.  Byrne  is  in  sympathy  with  the  De-mo-  : 
erotic  party,  and,  while  not  a professional  politician,  is  an 
active  and  earnest  worker,  having  been  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  county  for  several  years. 

His  interest  in  military  matters  has  been  a permanent 
one;  he  is  an  active  member  and  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Burns  Tennessee  Light,  Artillery.  Mr.  Byrne  dissolved 
his  business  partnership  in  1871),  and  now  conducts  the  1 


business  of  elevator  manufacturing  and  building  at’  90  Line 
Street,  Nashville. 


A.  II.  HURLEY,  Sr. 

A.  H.  Hurley,  Sr.,  was  boru  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn  . on 
t lie  24th  day  of  October,  1832.  He  is  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, but  both  his  parents  and  grandparents  were  horn  in 
North  Carolina.  His  father,  Amos  Hurley,  married  there 
it)  1814  Miss  Mary  Rhodes,  and  on  the  day  following  his 
marriage  started  for  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming,  and  continued  to  reside  on  the  same  farm  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1876. 

To  this  uniou  there  were  born  eight  children, — W.  R. 
Hurley,  who,  after  attaining  manhood,  became  a physi- 
cian, but  is  now  dead;  D.  P.  Hurley,  who  for  many  years 
was  a prpminent  lawyer,  but  who  is  now  proprietor  and 
principal  of  a female  college  in  Troy,  Ala. ; E.  11.  Hurley, 
who  is  now  a farmer  residing  upon  the  old  homestead  ; Z, 
G.  Hurley,  deceased;  F.  M.  Hurley,  deceased;  A.  H.  Hur- 
ley, subject  of  this  sketch  ; \Y.  P.  Hurley,  now  a produce 
merchant  in  Nashville;  and  B.  F.  Hurley,  deceased. 

A.  II.  Hurley,  Sr.,  received  a common-school  education 
in  the  county  of  his  nativity,  and  when  about  seventeen 
years  of  age  attended  Hiawassa  College,  East  Tennessee. 
Upon  leaving  college  two  years  later  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  the  tutelage  of  his  brother,  D.  P.  H ur- 
ley, then  a practicing  lawyer  in  East  Tennessee.  Having 
qualified  himself  for  the  profession,  he  practiced  law  there 
four  years  and  then  came  to  Nashville  and  located,  where, 
ou  the  14th  day  of  October,  1856,  he  married  Miss  Nar- 
cissa  C.  Murrell,  a daughter  of  James  N.  Murrell,  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Davidson  County.  He  continued  the 
practice  of  law  in  Nashville  to  the  year  1800,  when,  owing 
to  declining  health,  he  abandoned  the  profession  and  turned 
his  attention  to  merchandising,  first  engaging  in  the  gro- 
cery business,  in  which  he  continued  about  teu  years.  He 
then  commenced  the  business  iu  which  he  still  continues, 
— viz.,  grain,  produce,  and  commission. 

Mr.  Hurley  has  by  prompt  attention  to  business,  by  an 
honest  upright  course  of  action,  and  strict  integrity  of  char- 
acter, succeeded  not  only  in  aunt-sing  a competence,  but, 
what  is  of  greater  value,  succeeded  in  winning  the  confi- 
dence and  high  esteem  of  those  who  have  come  in  either 
business  or  social  contact  with  him.  In  some  respects  Mr. 
Hurley  is  an  exceptional  man.  He  has  never  made  use  of 
profane  language  in  his  life,  has  never  been  intoxicated, 
and  for  many  years  not  even  a drop  of  ardent  spirits  has 
passed  his  lips. 

He  comes  of  a devotional  and  religious  family;  both  his 
paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  father  was  also  a Baptist, 
while  l.is  mother  was  au  Old  School  Presbyterian.  Mr. 
Hurley,  his  wife,  and  only  surviving  child,  a son,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  He  has  never 
coveted  political  or  official  distinction,  yet  has  from  prin- 
ciple been  a lifelong  Democrat;  has  been  a member  ol'  the 
hoard  of  aldermen  in  Nashville  five  years,  holding  the  office 
of  president  one  year. 
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Mr.  anti  Mrs.  Ilurloy  have  had  but  two  children, — one, 
a daughter,  dying  in  infancy;  the  other,  a son,  A.  II.  Hur- 
ley, Jr.,  now  a young  man  in  business  with  his  father,  and 
who  is  following  in  the  pathway  of  piety,  sobriety,  and 
honesty  so  plainly  marked  out  and  so  faithfully  trod  by 
his  father. 


DR.  S.  J.  COBB. 

S.  J.  Cobb  was  born  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  C.,  Aug.  14. 
1829.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  without 
means  or  education.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  home 
and  started  in  the  struggle  of  life.  He  at  once  determined 
to  obtain  an  education,  and  up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  at 
intervals,  when  his  means  rendered  it  possible,  he  attended 
school.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  the  Mexican 
war  broke  out,  and  he  volunteered  as  a soldier  from  his  j 
native  State.  After  his  return  from  Mexico  he  went  to 
college,  where  lie  remained  until  1849,  at  which  time  he 
removed  to  Tulip,  Dallas  Co..  Ark.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business.  While  there  he  devoted  ail  his 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  dentistry.  In  1852  he  removed  I 
with  his  preceptor  to  Kentucky,  and  after  three  years  more  i 
of  study  and  practice  became  connected  with  him  as  a full  j 
partner.  During  their  partnership  he  practiced  in  Logan  ! 
Co.,  Ky.,  as  well  as  Robertson  and  Sumner  Cos.,  Term.  At  | 
the  expiration  of  this  partnership  Dr.  Cobb  located  in  Gal-  ! 
latin,  Tenn.,  where  he  practiced  his  profession  with  success  | 
until  1861,  at  which  time  he  moved  to  Nashville.  Soon  j 
after  hi.s  removal  to  Nashville  he  went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  | 
and  practiced  there  until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Nash-  ! 
ville,  where  he  has  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession 
ever  since.  While  in  Louisville,  Dr.  Cobb  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing “ The  Louisville  Dental  Association”  and  “ The 
Central  States  Dental  Association.”  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Nashville  he  commenced  agitating  the  subject  of  a 
dental  association  in  that  city,  and  on  the  10th  of  October, 
18G5,  he  and  a few  other  dentists  organized  “The  Nash- 


! fairly  starting  a national  society.  This,  however,  has  not. 

I yet  been  accomplished.  A committee  or.  organization,  of 
i which  Dr.  Cobb  is  a member,  is  to  meet  in  New  York  City 
| on  the  11th  of  August,  1S80,  at  which  thyc  it  is  expected 
i to  bring  to  a successful  issue  this  very  laudable  enterprise, 
j In  1869,  Dr.  Cobb  was  elected  first  vice-president  of  “The 
j American  Dental  Association,”  held  at  Saratoga  Springs, 

! N.  Y.,and  succeeded  iu  having  the  next  meeting  take  place 
j at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  first  and  only  meeting  of  the  asso- 
! elation  ever  held  in  the  South.  Dr.  Cobb  is  a strong  ad- 
vocate of  dental  education,  not  only  in  the  profession  itself, 
but  among  the  people.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  putting  in  school-books  short  dental  lessons, 
inculcating  in  the  youth  of  the  land  a proper  appreciation 
of  their  teeth,  and  giving  general  rules  for  their  preserva- 
tion. In  a paper  read  by  him  at  a meeting  of  the  American 
Itental  Convention  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1864,  lie  elaborated 
this  idea,  and. received  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  convention 
for  bis  valuable  suggestion,  and  a committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a dental  catechism  for  use  in  common  schools. 
Dr.  Cobb  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the 
Nashville  dental  schools,  but,  believing  as  he  did  that  it 
was  an  error  to  attempt ; to  build  up  two  schools  in  that  city, 
he  declined  to  become  identified  with  either. 

He  has  always  been  honest  and  strictly  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  and  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  patrons  and  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. His  practice  is  large,  and  he  has  amassed  a comfort- 
able estate. 

He  is  plain  and  unassuming,  kind  and  charitable,  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession,  and  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  every  effort  to  elevate  the  standard  of  pro 
fessional  learning  among  his  brother-dentists,  and  make  die 
profession  not  only  lucrative  and  honorable  to  the  dentist, 
but  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  people.  Few  men  have 
observed  and  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  Golden  Rule 
than  he  has  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man. 


ville  Dental  Association,”  the  first  dental  society  ever  organ- 
ized in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  As  soon  as  this  society  was 
fairly  under  way  he  commenced  conferring  with  his  brother- 
dentists  as  to  the  propriety  of  organizing  a “State  Dental 
Association,”  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  1 S67,  ho  had  the 
pleasure  of  assisting  in  organizing  “ The  Tennessee  Dental 
Association,"  a society  that  has  done  a great  deal  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  profession  in  the  State.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  ids  good  work,  he  was  one  among  the  first  elected 
to  preside  over  said  society.  Dr.  Cobb  has  belonged  to 
many  dental  societies,  and,  believing  as  he  does  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  associated  effort,  he  has  always  been  active  and 
zealous  in  forwarding  the  true  objects  of  such  associations. 
In  1877,  Dr.  Cobb,  then  the  presiding  officer  of  “The 
Southern  Dental  Association,”  joined  with  other  leading 
dentists  of  trio  United  States  in  an  effort  to  organize  an 
“ American  Dental  Congress,”  based  upon  State  representa- 
tion. A meeting  was  called  at  Deer  Park,  Md.  After 
full  discussion,  it  was  agreed  by  the  societus  represented  to 
organize  sucli  a body.  Committees  were  appointed  to  meet, 
at  Niagara  Falls,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would  succeed  in 


CAPTAIN  CALVIN  G.  CABLE  11. 

Frederick  Cabler,  paternal  grandfather  of  Cupt.  Cooler. 
! was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  came  to  Buchanans  I'ort 
j in  1787.  He  was  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  partiet- 
' pated  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-House.  He  had  five 
| children,  of  whom  John  was  t He  father  of  Captain  < abler. 

John  Cabler  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  I7^t> ; coming 
• with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  two  years  to  the  then  wd  i 
Davidsou  County,  he  was  reared  among  the  privation*  and 
| thrilling  scenes  of  border  life,  and  familiar  with  the  cha.sc 
1 and  Indian  warwhoop  in  boyhood's  days.  He  grew  up  and 
j enjoyed  this  life  He  was  married  in  L-OS  or  4 to  ClirG 
tine  Corbett,  daughter  of  William  Corbett,  who  ;u-  > < one 
from  North  Carolina  to  Buchanans  hurt  in  o".  Mu 
; was  born  in  Davidsou  County,  April  21,  17J-*.  I bey  had 
l three  children, — Sarah,  born  in  1819;  Calvin  G.-  born 
i Oct.  22,  1.316;  and  Martha,  born  in  1*24.  drs.  Canl-  r 
is  still  living  in  Nashville,  at  the  advanced  age  ot  cignty- 
| seven  years. 
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HISTORY  OF  DAVIDSON  COUNTY,  TENNESSEE. 


Captain  Calvin  G.  Cablc-r  was  born  three  miles  south  of  I 
Nashville,  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Capt.  David  Hughes,  j 
He  stayed  on  the  farm  until  his  parents  moved  to  Nashville,  j 
in  1824.  He  is  pre-eminently  a type  of  a self-made  man,  ! 
commencing  his  carver  at  n:ue  years  of  age,  without  j 
schooling,  by  borrowing  his  small  capital  of  three  dollars  from  j 
an  uncle,  and  peddling  apples  on  the  street.  He  did  this  for  j 
two  years.  He  then  began  to  haul  water  in  a cart  to  the 
houses  of  Nashville.  (This  method  of  water-supply  pre- 
ceded the  water-works  system.)  He  worked  at  this  for 
nearly  two  years.  In  1S29  he  engaged  as  cook  on  a keel- 
boat,  following  this  avocation  on  keel-  and  flat-boats  until 
1 832,  when  he  commenced  steamboating  in  the  same  capa- 
city. Itj  his  leisure  hours  he  took  'essons  from  the  pilots,  j 
and  so  thoroughly  learned  the  river  in  four  years’  time  as  ! 
to  be  able  to  assume  the  position  of  pilot  himself,  which  he  i 
did  in  1836,  on  steamer  “Tally  Ho,”  running  from  Nash-  ' 
ville  to  Memphis  and  St.  Louis.  Up  to  1845  he  acted  as 
pilot  on  different  boats,  making  trips  to  New  Orleans,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  points. 

Captain  Cabier  engaged  as  commander  as  well  as  pilot  from 
1845  to  1850.  He  was  saving  and  economical,  and  accu- 
mulated sufficient  funds  to  purchase,  in  1850,  with  Captain 
0.  W.  Davis,  the  steamer  “ Republic,”  running  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Ohio  Rivers.  Captain  Cabier  was  captain 
and  pilot  until  their  purchase  of  the  “ Excel,”  in  same  year, 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the  “ Excel.”  In  six  months’  \ 
time  he  had  made  more  money  with  this  boat  than  lie  had 
in  the  five  or  six  previous  years.  They  continued  in  partner-  , 
ship,  purchasing  another  boat,  until  1853,  when,  selling  j 
these  boats,  they  bought  an  interest  in  the  Memphis  i 
Racket  Line,  consisting  of  three  splendid  steamers,  “ City  j 
of  Huntsville,”  “ John  Simpson,”  and  “ J.  G.  Cline,”  and  j 
two  small  lighters.  Captain  Cabier  was  given  command  of  j 
the  “ City  of  Huntsville,”1  the  finest  steamer  ever  running  i 
on  the  Cumberland  River.  In  1855  he  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  this  line,  and  the  next  year,  with  two  other  per-  j 
sons,  built  the  steamer  “ Commerce,"  of  which  he  took  ! 
command,  and  commenced  making  trips  to  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  Upper  Cumberland.  He  ran  this  boat 
until  1862,  in  which  year  he,  with  the  Hughes  Brothers, 
built  the  “ Mattie  Cabier,”  placing  her,  as  soou  as  com- 
pleted, in  the  United  States  service,  with  himself  as  cap- 
tain. In  the  same  year,  he,  in  company  with  the  Hughes  | 
Brothers,  bought  steamers  “ Beard”  and  “ Joliu  A Fisher.”  1 
In  1863  the  same  company  bought  the  steamers  “ Emma," 
“John  H.  Baldwin,”  “ Piketon,”  and  “ (.Vila  Sullivant.” 

In  1864  they  sold  several  boats  to  the  government  and  j 
bought  others. 

In  1864,  Captain  Cabier  had  such  an  extensive  govern- 
ment business  as  to  necessitate  bis  constant  personal  atten-  • 
tion  in  Nashville,  and  this  occupied  his  time  fully  til!  July,  j 
1865,  when  he  sold  all  his  interest  in  boats,  and  has  owned 
none  since.  He  was  in  the  coal  business  from  1S66  to 
1ST-.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  real  estate, 
in  which  he  is  now  largely  interested.  His  financial  suc- 
cess has  been  marked,  and  he  is  in  possession  of  a hand- 
some competency,  resulting  from  his  thrift,  economy,  and 
attention  so  business.  He  i njoys  tin-  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  a high  degree,  and  is  a staunch  personal  friend. 


Captain  Cabier  married  Sarah  Emily  Newberue.  Aug. 
27,  1843.  She  was  born  May  18,  1827.  dying  Sep  t.  21, 
1S78.  She  was  of  the  old  family  of  Newberries,  in  North 
Carolina,  which  gave  name  to  Newberue,  in  that  State. 
They  had  seven  children,  two  of  whom — Bettie  W.  (Mrs. 
C.  A Bitterer)  and  Oemmie — are  living. 

Mrs.  Bitterer  lias  two  children, — Wilhelm  aud  Ceminia 
C., — aged  respectively  lour  and  two  years. 


JOHN  BRADEN. 

John  Braden  was  born  in  New  York  City,  Aug.  18, 
1S26.  His  father,  dying  in  1S32,  left  a widow  with  six- 
children  in  comparative  poverty.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  strong  body,  vigorous  mind,  and  a devout  Chris- 
tian. She  supported  the  children  by  such  labor  as  she 
could  perform,  uot  forgetting  to  give  them  such  religious 
training  as  her  limited  time  and  means  would  allow.  Two 
of  these  children  died  in  infancy  ; the  others  are  still  living, 
are  heads  of  families,  occupying  respectable  positions  in 
society,  and  all  are  members  of  some  evangelical  church. 
In  1836  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  errand-boy  in  a store,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  a year.  He  returned  to  New  York,  acu 
in  a few  weeks  he  was  sent  to  Pcekskili  to  learn  shoemaking, 
bui  be  was  so  small  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
to  learn  the  trade  secured  a place  for  him  in  the  country  on 
a farm  with  a good  Christian  family,  where  he  remained 
over  three  years,  working  in  the  summer  and  going  to 
school  two  or  three  months  in  each  winter.  . In  the  latter 
part  of  his  stay  here  he  was  permitted  to  take  books  cut 
of  the  school-district  library.  Hitherto  he  had  cherished 
no  friendly  feelings  for  school  other  than  affording  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  playmates  and  enjoy  school  sports  : 
but  while  reading  the  “Life  of  Benedict  Arnold.”  the 
desire  to  know  something  was  awakened  in  him.  which  has 
largely  shaped  his  subsequent  life.  In  the  spring  of  1846. 
in  company  with  his  stepfather  and  other  relatives,  he  went 
to  Illinois.  Here  he  worked  on  a farm  for  some  time,  then 
went  to  St,  Louis,  where  he  was  employed  iu  a dairy,  and 
while  so  employed  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  spent 
about  eight  months.  During  his  stay  here  he  went  as 
cabin-boy  on  the  steamer  “New  York"  to  Galveston  and 
Matagorda  Bay.  The  Gulf  was  very  rough,  and  he  ex- 
perienced so  much  of  sea- -Ink ness  that  on  the  return  of  the 
v essel  to  New  Orleans  he  left  the  position,  having  no  desire 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  a seafaring  life.  In  1845 
he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  spout.  s<  vorui  moatr.3  at  Monti- 
cello,  working  at  wagon-making.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  Springfield,  Hi.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching  - hook 
and  also  classes  in  singing.  In  the  spring  of  184?  he  wont 
to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  whore,  after  trying  Jto  busin  --  of  a 
patent- right  vender,  he  engaged  again  in  reaching.  ' iv"  g 
the  summer  of  this  year,  while  ho  was  preparing  to  atte  . i 
another  school  his  attention  was  called  incidentally  to  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  ;;t  Delaware,  Ohio,  which  he 
entered  in  September,  and  remained  until  fie  grad  ..<'.1.  !r» 
1853.  The  year  after  graduation  he  taught  in  tin-  X-  .mi 
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Female  College,  at  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  early  religious  in- 
structions of  his  mother  were  never  forgotten,  and  in  1846 
he  united  with  the  'Methodist  Episcopal  Church  near 
Moutieello,  III.  At  the  close  of  his  year  of  teaching  in 
Xenia,  in  accordance  with  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  recommended  to  the  Cincinnati 
Annual  Conference,  which  he  entered  in  September,  1854, 
His  first  appointment  was  New  Carlisle,  the  next  year 
Jamestown  ; the  third  appointment  was  two  years  on  New  1 
Burlington  charge,  then  two  years  on  the  Ilaysville  circuit. 

At  the  next  Conference,  1860,  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  New  Carlisle  Academy.  This  position  he  retained 
two  years,  doing  considerable  preaching,  and  part  of  the 
second  year  he  was  in  charge  of  the  circuit. 

In  1862  lie  was  appointed  to  York  Street  Church,  Cin-  j 
einnati.  remaining  two  years,  then  to  Carr  Street,  in  con-  ! 
nection  with  the  Ladies’  Home  Mission,  where  he  continued  j 
three  years.  In  1867  the  work  among  the  freed  men  was 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  church,  and  energetic  efforts 
were  made  to  establish  schools  for  them,  as  well  as  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  them.  Among  the  churches  that  took  active  | 
part  in  this  work  was  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  which  had  i 
organized  the  Freedmcn’s  Aid  Society,  and  Lad  sciiools  : 
already  established  in  the  South.  When  the  call  was  made  | 
Mr.  Braden  offered  himself,  and  was  transferred  from  the  j 
Cincinnati  to  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  j 
Clark  Chapel,  Nashville,  and  also  appointed  principal  of  the  j 
freedmen’s  school,  which  was  taken  under  the  local  super-  j 
vision  of  a board  of  trustees,  who  had  secured  from  the  State  j 
a charter  for  the  school,  under  the  name  of  the  Central  ! 
Tennessee  College.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  school,  j 
At  t Li o close  ol  the  school  year  he  resigned  1 1 is  position  anu  ]■ 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  city  school,  which  was  I 
held  in  the  same  building. — viz.,  the  “ Gun  Factory,” — 
the  college  being  removed  to  its  present  location  on  Maple 
Street.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  college,  and  at  cnee  entered  upon  his  duties.  ; 
He  has  continued  to  hold  this  position  to  the  present  time,  j 
1880.  Under  his  administration  the  school  has  steadily 
advanced  from  a primary  school,  in  which  the  spelling-book 
and  primer  where  the  principal  text-books,  to  the  college, 
with  its  full  course  of  study.  This  advancement  has  taken 
years  of  toil  aud  patient  labor,  and  31  r.  Braden  has  Had  j 
the  gratification  of  seeing  some  who  entered  the  school  as 
students  in  the  lowest  classes  pass  through  the  entire  course, 
and  graduate  in  the  classical  course  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  the  college. 

The  great  demand  for  teachers  made  it  necessary  that  j 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  them,  and  the  nor- 
mal department  of  the  college  was  early  organized.  This 
was  followed  by  the  academic,  the  preparatory,  the  theo- 
logical, the  collegiate,  and,  in  1876,  the  Meharry  3Iedical 
Department,  so  named  from  Rev.  Samuel  Meharry,  who,  I 
with  his  brothers  Hugh,  Jesse,  anu  Alexander,  contributed  | 
liberally  to  establish  and  bring  it  into  successful  operation,  j 
The  law  department  has  been  recently  organized.  The  Ten-  | 
uessce  Conference  elected  him  a delegate  to  the  General  j 
Conference  of  1872,  and  also  1876. 

In  1373-  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  gave  him  the  j 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  From  1870  to  1873  he  was  ' 


secretary  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association,  and  in  this 
position  aided  in  developing  the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a 
more  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  the  college  he  was  presiding  eider  on  the  Nash- 
ville District  from  1S72  to  1876.  and  at  the  same  time  mem- 
ber of  the  general  committee  from  the  Seventh  Episcopal 
District  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension.  As  president 
of  the  college  lie  lias  maintained  His  position  uuder  peculiar 
difficulties,  securing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  esteem  of  the  thousands  of  students  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  college.  As  a preacher  he  is  above 
mediocrity,  always  practical,  having  but  little  taste  for  mere 
speculation  when  presenting  the  practical  duty  of  men  to 
obey  the  gospel  and  secure  its  beuefiis.  As  a writer  for 
the  weekly  press  his  articles  are  always  readable. 

In  1850  he  married  3Iiss  Collier,  of  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  a cul- 
tured lady  of  sterling  Christian  character,  who  has  shared 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  itinerant's  life  and  the  ostracism 
visited  on  all  who  engage  in  elevating  the  freedmen,  with 
cheerfulness,  and  has  made  their  home  a delightful  retreat. 
Two  of  their  children  died  in  infancy,  leaving  the  oldest,  a 
daughter,  who  is  now  engaged  with  her  father  in  the  college 
as  teacher  of  music. 


DR.  A.  P GRINSTEAD. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Grinstead  was  born  in  King  ar.d  Queen  Co., 
Va.,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1815.  His  parents  were  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  yet  his  paternal  grandfather  was  a valiant 
soldier  under  Washington. 

Early  in  life  Thomas  Grinstead  wedded  Frances  Skilton, 
and  to  this  couple  were  born  three  children. — Elizabeth 
Aun,  who  married  Joseph  II.  Skilton  ; Bathurst  J.  Grin- 
stead. who  died  at  fifteen  years  of  age  ; and  A.  P.  Grin- 
stead, the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  greatest  misfortune 
of  his  life  occurred  at  his  birth,  for  within  the  same  hour 
that  he  became  a living  soul  his  mother's  heart  was  stilled 
in  death. 

A maiden  sister  of  his  mother  undertook  the  rearing  of 
the  little  orphan,  but  within  a brief  time  she,  too,  was  laid 
away  in  the  family  burying-ground.  He  was  then  received 
into  the  family  of  his  mother’s  brother.  This  uncle,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  survive  h is  sisters,  yet  the  orphan  babe 
was  retained  by  his  aunt  until  he  had  reached  his  eleventh 
year,  when  he  was  taken  to  Essex  County  to  reside  with 
his  guardian,  James  Sample. 

Mr.  Sample  treated  his  ward  as  though  lie  were  a son, 
and  the  few  hundred  dollars  left  him  by  his  mother  were 
judiciously  expended  for  his  benefit. 

Young  Grinstead  early  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  a desire  for  general  reading,  \\  lien 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  by  his  guardian 
at  Fredericksburg,  with  the  intention  of  having  him  iearu 
the  jeweler's  trade.  Owing  to  ill  health,  however,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  the  farm,  where  he  remained 
uutit  offered  a desirable  clerkship.  Sometimes  clerking 
sometimes  at  school,  young  Grinstead  passed  the  time  til! 
his  majority. 

Arriving  at  age,  Mr.  Grinstead  determined  to  gratify  ‘ 
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long-felt  desire  (common  among  youth)  of  seeing  more  of  ; 
the  world.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  at  twenty-two  in 
charge  of  a rural  school  in  Haywood  Co.,  W.  Tens).  J 
"While  here  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  connection  l 
with  his  general  reading.  Within  a few  years  we  learn  of  j 
him  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  applying  himself  with  diligence 
and  success  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  with  the  j 
view  of  becoming  a commercial  interpreter  along  the  Mex- 
ican herder. 

At  twenty-five  he  began  to  have  a longing  for  a com- 
panion, one  with  whom  he  could  share  the  pleasures  and 
the  ills  of  life, — a counselor,  a wife.  .As  if  by  impulse,  ho 
returned  to  Tennessee  to  supply  his  heart’s  deficiency. 
Arriving  in  Haywood  County,  the  scene  of  Iris  former 
labors,  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  old  acquaintances. 
He  found  the  community  quite  ablaze  with  political  excite- 
ment concerning  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Union.  lie  entered  the  delegation  from  his  county  to 
Nashville,  and  while  there  realized  his  heart’s  fondest  wish, 
for  in  January  following  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Sarah 
S.  Shumate,  of  Davidson  County. 

Pretty  soon  after  this  important  step  Mr.  Grinstead  took  I 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  government, 
settled  down  on  a farm  a few  miles  south  of  Nashville,  and 
is  now  residing  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  first 
location. 

Amid  many  embarrassments  Mr.  Grinstead  persevered  j 
in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1847  took  a regular  course  j 
of  lectures  at  Louisville,  Ky.  His  farm  interests  in  the  I 
mean  while  were  managed  by  his  wife.  In  1853,  Mr.  Grin-  ! 
stead  had  conferred  upon  him  all  the  privileges  and  immuni-  j 
ties  of  ihc  medical  profession  by  diploma  from  the  Nashville  ! 
University. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Dr.  Grinstead  has  enjoyed  a large 
ar.d  successful  practice  in  the  thriving  community  in  which 
lie  resides,  and  is  universally  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  as 
an  efficient  physician  and  a kind,  worthy  Christian  gentle- 
man. 


AIMS  BROWN. 

Aris  Brown  was  born  in  the  county  of  King’s  and  Queen’s, 
Va.,  Aug.  G,  1SG2,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  four 
years.  He  emigrated  to  Davidson  Co.,  Term.,  iri  1826,  and 
engaged  in  carpentry,  which  lie  followed  for  three  year-. 
March  1.  1827,  he  was  married  to  Emily,  third  daughter 
of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Powe;  < Cartwright.  David  Cart- 
wright was  the  son  of  Robert  Cartwright,  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers,  coming  to  Davidson  County  with  Robertson  j 
and  settling  with  his  family  at  what  is  now  Nashville.  He 
brought  with  him  fruit-trees  of  apple  and  pear,  which  he 
sot  out,  and  which  would  u:i  luubtedly  have  thriven  had  the  j 
Indians  allowed  them  to  remain  ; but  in  a spirit  of  wanton- 
ness  and  hostility  characteristic  of  the  aborigines  found  in 
that  portion  of  our  country,  they  pulled  them  up  as  often 
as  ho  set  them  out.,  until,  to  save  them  from  being  an  uifi  r 
loss,  he  carried  them  to  Kentucky,  whither  he  removed 
with  his  family  shortly  after,  remaining  two  years,  at  the 


expiration  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  bring- 
ing with  him  some  of  the  identical  trees  he  had  carried  to 
Kentucky  with  him,  setting  them  out  again,  this  time 
within  a few  miles  of  the  present  city  of  Nashville,  where 
they  grew  unmolested  and  bore  an  abundance  of  fruit  to 
him  and  his  posterity.  One  of  these  trees  is  said  to  be  still 
standing  on  the  Gallatin  turnpike,  near,  or  in.  the  oid  Cart- 
wright burial-ground. 

The  children  of  Aris  and  Emily  Brown  were  John  Da- 
vid, deceased  ; Albert  H.,  deceased  ; Edward  Fox,  deceased; 
Dr.  Joseph  W.,  deceased;  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  B. 
Raines,  of  Murray  Co.,  Tenn. ; Aris  Brown.  Jr.,  Charles  F., 
Martin  N.,  James  K.  P.,  deceased  ; Samuel  VY.,  John  Davis, 
Archie  F.,  Emma  A.,  wife  of ’Squire  John  S.  C.  Davidson. 

Aris  Brown  filled  the  various  offices  of  constable,  deputy 
sheriff,  and  deputy  United  States  marshal,  being  in'pubbe 
life  in  some  capacity  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 
He  was  director  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  of  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  also  of  the  State  prison. 
In  1S34  he  removed  to  the  farm  in  the  Twelfth  District 
which  was  his  home  until  his  death,  Dec,  4,  1877,  and 
where  his  family  still  reside. 

31  r.  Brown- was  a gentleman  of  remarkable  energy,  tem- 
perate in  his  habits.  During  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  be 
was  active  in  the  interests  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a consistent  member, — the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South, — and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  The  min- 
isters of  God  always  found  a hearty  welcome  and  cordial 
hospitality  at  his  home.  In  politics  he  was  always  a Dem- 
ocrat of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  and  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  both  State  and  National. 


WILLIAM  A.  HAMILTON. 

William  A.  Hamilton,  son  of  Andrew  and  Sarah  A. 
Hamilton,  was  born  April  27,  1851,  in  Nashville,  Term. 
His  father  was  a merchant,  cotton  and  commission  broker, 
and  steamboat  proprietor  combined  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Of  course  his  father’s  position  and  wealth  secured  to 
William  all  the  advantages  of  an  educational  kind  to  be 
bad.  His  first  school-days  were  spent  iu  Nashville  at  the 
public  schools;  at  the  age  of  nine  his  parents  removed  to 
the  country,  and  he  was  sent  to  Professor  E.  L.  Crocker’s 
school  at  White’s  Crock  Springs,  where  lie  remained  about 
six  years,  going  from  there  to  Bethel  College,  Ilussdville, 
Ky..  where  ho  remained  four  years,  but  from  which  insri- 
tution  he  was  prevented  graduating  oy  a severe  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  fall  of  1875  he  entered  the  Medical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  graduating  with  the 
degree  of  31. D.  three  years  latci.  and  at  once  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  District  Twenty- three,  of 
Davidson  County. 

May  13,  1-72,  he  was  married  to  Mary  F.,  youngest 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Sarah  Darrov.*,  of  Nashville,  formerly 
of  Cheatham  County.  Their  children  arc  Thomas  A. 
(deceased),  Musette  Jane,  William  Andrew,  Jr.,  and 
John. 
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T.  II.  JONES. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  (Thompson  II.  Jones)  was 
born  in  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  near  Russellsviile,  on  the  4th.  day 
of  May,  1S44.  His  grandfather  Jones  (father’s  side) 
catue  from  Wales  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  on  the  Roanoke,  in  the  present  county  of 
Halifax.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  in  numerous  conflicts  with  the  British,  and  was  with 
the  American  army  at  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at 
Yorktown.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
he  came  West,  following  the  tide  which  was  flowing  after 
Sevier  and  Robertson,  and  settled  on  Station  Camp  Creek, 
in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  where,  in  I860,  Jesse  C.  Jones,  the 
hither  of  T.  II.,  was  born.  Grandfather  Jones  reared  a 
large  family  of  toys,  several  of  whom  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Creek  war  with  the  Indians,  and  were  also  at  the 
battle  or  New  Orleans  under  Gen.  Jackson. 

Grandfather  John  Williams,  on  the  mother’s  side,  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  came  to  America  from  Scot- 
land, settled  in  North  Carolina,  came  West  to  the  Watauga 
settlement,  was  captain  of  a company  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  was  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  and  afterwards 
came  to  Tennessee  shortly  after  Robertson,  settled  on  Muns- 
ker’s  Creek,  in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  was  in  several  engage- 
ments personally  with  the  Indians.  His  sons  also  served 
in  the  Creek  war  against  the  Indians,  and  ar.  New  Orleans 
under  Gen.  Jackson.  The  mother  of  this  subject,  Caroline 
II.  Jones,  was  born  in  1S02.  Both  families  afterwards 
moved  to  Southern  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Logan  County, 
where  the  father  and  mother  of  this  subject  were  married. 
They  both  died  in  March.  1864,  will  iiii  a week,  of  each 
other,  aged  respectively  sixty-two  and  sixty-four  years. 

Of  a family  of  seven  brothers  and  sisters  there  remains 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Long,  now  residing  at  Mallory’s 
Station,  in  Wiiiiamson  County,  near  Franklin,  Tenn..  and 
one  brother,  John  W.  Jones,  in  Montgomery  County,  near 
Clarksville,  Tenn.  When  T.  II.  Jones  was  about  live  years 
o?  age,  his  father  and  mother  removed  to  the  lower  part  of 
Logan  County,  near  the  village  of  Keesburg,  Ky.,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  Tennessee  line.  Here,  varied 
with  work  ou  the  farm,  he  was  sent  to  the  village  school 
and  obtained  a fair  English  education  ; he  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Bethel  College  at  Russellsviile,  Ky.,  to  be  given  the 
advantage  of  a thorough  collegiate  course,  but,  the  civil  war 
coming  ou  in  1861,  lie  enlisted  in  the  Southern  army  with 
the  first  company  from  Southern  Kentucky,  being  then  six- 
teen years  of  age.  His  company  tendered  its  services  to 
the  Confederacy,  were  accepted  by  President  Jefferson 
Paris,  went  at  once  to  Richmond,  Va.,  and  into  barracks 
at  Camp  Windsor,  thence  to  Manassas,  Bull  Run,  Cen- 
trevilie,  Drane’s  Mill,  Mason’s  Hill  (in  sight  of  the  Long 
Uriel  ge  and  Washington  City).  His  company  was  “ K,” 
in  the  First  Kentucky  Infantry,  Col.  Toni  Taylor  com- 
manding. His  company  was  on  the  Peninsula,  at  York- 
town, in  Virginia,  under  Gen.  Magrutler,  when  McClellan 
first  made  his  move  towards  lliJimond,  a short  time  after 
which  the  company,  being  twelve  months'  troops,  were  dis- 
banded, and  he,  coming  back  to  Kentucky  with  a number 
of  others,  joined  Gen.  John  li.  Morgans  Kentucky  eav- 


| airy,  and  was  wiih  him  it;  ail  his  subsequen t ’operat ic.*'i s . iu- 
I eluding  the  celebrated  raid  into  Indiana  and  Ohio,  from 
which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  made  his  escape  bv  .avim- 
: using  the  Ohio  River  with  a small  number  of  companions. 
He  with  the  scattered  remainder  of  Morgan's  men  served 
under  Gen.  Bedford  Forrest  at  the  battle  of  Chiekamauga 
i and  in  subsequent  operations,  until  brigaded  with  the  Ninth 
Kentucky  Cavalry  (Col.  II.  P.  C.  Breckenridge)  and  other 
1 Kentucky  regiments,  under  command  of  Gen.  John  S. 

' (Cerro  Gordo)  "Williams,  of  Kentucky,  and  with  this  bri- 
gade helped  to  cover  the  retreat  of  Geu.  Joseph  E.  John- 
| ston’s  army  along  the  railroad,  from  Tunnel  Hill  and  Dalton 
; to  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  brigade  was  scouting  and  fighting 
| almost  every  day  for  more  than  two  months.  After  the 
capture  of  Gen.  Storseman,  at  Macon,  Mr.  Jones  came  into 
Tennessee  with  Gen.  Hood  when  he  made  his  attack  on 
Nashville,  and  on  the  24th  of  March,  1865,  after  Hood's 
retreat,  w.as  captured  while  on  a scout  in  the  enemy’s  lines, 
| and  imprisoned  until  the  war  closed,  in  May.  Throughout 
the  whole  war  Mr.  Jones  bore  the  reputation  of  a good  sol- 
dier, always  cheerful  and  ready  for  duty,  and  to  his  credit 
be  it  said  that  he  was  then  and  has  always  been  strictly 
temperate-in  his  habits,  never  having  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  and  never  at  any  time  having  tasted  strong  drink  as 
a beverage,  or  been  the  least  under  its  influence  in  any 
way.  This  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  excellent 
health  which  he  now  enjoys,  and  the  premise  of  the  long 
life  before  him.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
. college  at  Busselville  to  finish  his  course  of  study.  In  lS6t> 
—67  he  came  to  Nashville  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  farming  machinery. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 

which  presented  themselves  on  accouut  of  the  changed 

and  uncertain  condition  of  labor,  the  indomitable  energy 

and  perseverance  of  the  man  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  in  a 

remarkably  short  space  of  time  he  had  established  the 

largest  trade  in  his  line  of  business  of  any  house  south  of 

the  Ohio  River.  Being  a nublic-spiriteil  man  in  the  true 

sense  of  the  word,  he  not  only  labored  to  build  up  his  own 

' . . . , 

: business,  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  ana 

traveling  for  his  house,  in  trving  to  build  manufactories  and 
develop  the  material  resources  and  advantages  of  his  city 
and  State,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  most  liberally 
with  his  money  and  time  any  movement  for  the  pub  he 
good  and  general  welfare.  Mr.  Jones  may  justly  be  re- 
; garded  as  the  pioneer  since  the  war  of  his  line  of  business 
i in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  as  having  done  more  by  pro- 
gressive efforts  to  open  the  market  of  the  South  and  con- 
centrate the  trade  on  Nashville  than  any  ether  one  man  in 
it.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
was  more  than  once  called  upon  to  preside  at  its  sessk  ns. 
As  president  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers’  A>soc:a- 
tiou  of  Nashville,  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  lir>t 
exposition  held  in  Nashville,  and  vice-presidentfor  the  first 
hoard  of  managers,  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  prosm-t,  rs 
of  its  success.  As  a business  man  Mr.  Jones  is  afl.ih  •, 
polite,  and  kind  tc  every  one,  and  lias  a business  acquaint- 
ance as  i xtensive  and  favorable  among  the  farmers,  planters, 
and  business  men  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  the  8ou‘h, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  uian  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  He 
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is  fall  of  “grit”  and  “grip,”  and  U is  ultimate  success  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  energy  and  determination  displayed 
by  the  man  against  all  the  odds  and  reverses  of  fortune. 
In  politics  Mr.  Jones  is  and  always  has  been  a staunch 
Democrat,  as  was  his  father  before  him.  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  a consistent,  active,  and  faithful  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  regarded 
with  the  highest  esteem  and  good  will  by  the  members  of 
li is  church.  He  is  an  active  Sunday-school  worker,  and 
has  spent  his  time  and  money  freely  in  the  cause  and  for 
his  church. 

Among  his  intimate  acquaintances  and  friends  he  is  noted 
for  his  generosity  aud  charity.  The  poor  and  needy  never 
go  away  from  his  door  empty-handed  when  he  has  the  means 
to  relieve  their  distress. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a member  of  several  benevolent  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Masons,  Odd-Fellows,  and  Knights  of 
Pythias.  lie,  in  company  with  one  other,  organized  the 
first  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  in  Nashville  (Myrtle, 
No.  3),  and  was  himself  one  of  the  first  members  of  that 
order  in  the  city. 

T.  II.  Jones  was  married  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1S69, 
to  Miss  Emma  MeElderry,  of  Talladega  Co.,  Ala.,  whose 
father,  Col.  Thomas  MeElderry,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  planters  in  that  portion  of  the  State, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Talladega  County, 
haying  purchased  his  lands  direct  from  the  Indians,  and,  a 
prominent  Indian  chief  having  died,  was  buried  on  Col. 
McElderry’s  place,  and  his  grave  is  still  cared  for  by  Col. 
MeElderry,  who  is  now  eighty-five  years  of  age. 

This  marriage  was  blessed  with  three  children,  all  boys, 
— John  Hardin,  the  oldest,  now  about  ren  years  of  age; 
Harry  Sidney,  the  second  boy,  about  five  years  of  age  ; and 
William  Albert,  the  youngest,  about  twenty-one  months  of 
age, — all  living,  and  promising,  healthy  children.  T.  H. 
Jones  now  resides  with  his  family  at  611  Boscobel  Street, 
East  Nashville,  Teun. 


CAPT.  DAVID  HUGHES. 

David  Hughes,  Sr  , was  born  iu  Virginia,  about  1764. 
His  father  was  a stock-trader,  and  had  a large  family  of 
children,  among  them  Cupt.  David  Hughes.  After  the 
usual  experiences  of  childhood  and  youth,  he  married  Miss  ! 
Elizabeth  Frazier  and  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  thence  to  j 
various  places,  and  finally  located  in  Nashville,  engaging  in 
trafficking  and  trading.  He  worked  with  diligence  and  j 
economy,  having  but  small  means,  until  his  steady  industry  ; 
was  rewarded  by  the  accumulation  of  property.  His  re- 
maining years  were  spent  in  Nashville.  Of  his  seven 
children,  but  three — Matilda  (Mr3.  Thomas  Harmon,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.),  David,  and  James  (both  now  of  Nashville) — 
survive.  His  death  occurred  in  1823  or  ’24,  at  about  his 
fortieth  year.  He  was  much  respected  by  his  circle  of 
friends. 

Capt.  David  Hughes  was  born  in  1 825,  on  Cherry 
Street,  in  Nashville.  In  a house  standing  on  the  site  of  Capt. 
William  Stoekell’s  residence.  II  is  mother  was  left  a widow 
in  his  infancy,  but.  being  a practical  woman  of  energy,  she 


carried  on  the  drayage  and  transfer  business  left,  by  her 
husband  with  fair  success.  Her  sons  aided  her  obediently, 
and  in  his  early  years  Capt.  Hughes  was  frequently  seen 
driving  a dray  and  hauling  water  in  the  streets.  This  con- 
tinued until  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  chanced  to 
give  a horse  an  unlucky  blow  which  killed  it  and  changed 
tire  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  life.  He  went  at  once 
to  his  mother,  told  her  he  never  could  get  along  with  horses, 
and  must  go  and  learn  some  trade.  True  to  his  word,  he 
commenced  at  once  to  leant  river-engineering  on  the 
steamer  “ Bolivar,”  running  on  the  Cumberland  River. 
He  continued  in  this  business  for  about  three  years,  when, 
by  diligence,  care,  and  economy,  he  had  acquired  a small 
capital,  aud  purchased  a small  steamer,  the  “ Coaster.” 
With  himself  as  captain,  he  commenced  at  once  making 
trips  on  the  Lower  Cumberland  from  Nashville  to  its 
mouth. 

This  investment  was  a profitable  one,  and  after  a year’s 
time  lie  built  the  steamer  “ Moneda”  and  put  her  on  the 
same  route.  He  sold  her  to  Capt.  James  Miller  after  one 
year.  He  ran  her  one  season  and  sunk  her.  Capt  Hughes 
rebought  her,  raised  and  refitted  her,  and  ran  her  about  two 
years. 

After  selling  the  “ Moneda”  to  Capt.  Miller,  Capt. 
Hughes  bought  the  “ Day,”  selling  her  aftev  one  season, 
lie  then  purchased  the  steamer  “ Cumberland,”  soon  tore 
her  up,  and  built  the  steamer  “ Umpire,”  at  the  mouth  of 
Marrow-bone  Creek.  This  boat  he  continued  to  command 
until  1861.  She  then  was  pressed  into  the  United  States 
service  for  a time,  and  afterwards  was  sunk  at  the  wharf  at 
Nashville.  Capt.  Hughes  was  owner  of  three  “ Umpires,” 
the  last  iu  connection  with  his  brother. 

After  building  the  “ Umpire,”  he  built  at  the  same  place 
the  “ Hartsville,”  and  took  her  into  the  Illinois  River,  where 
in  seven  weeks’  time  he  states  that  he  realized  over  forty 
thousand  dollars.  Returning  to  Nashville,  Capt.  Hughes 
navigated  the  Cumberland  River,  until  he  formed  a part- 
nership with  his  brother  and  Capt.  Calvin  G.  Cabler,  and 
purchased  the  “ John  A.  Fisher,”  lying  at  the  foot  of  Har- 
petli  Shoals.  This  was  a speculative  purchase,  as  it  was 
expected  that  the  Federal  soldiers  would  burn  her.  The 
new  company  obtained  the  boat  in  safety,  however.  In 
1862,  Capt.  Hughes  went  to  Louisville  and  built  the  “Mat- 
tie  Cabler”  for  the  new  firm,  and  until  1876  was  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland, 
supporting  everything  tending  to  that  end  with  a strong 
will,  and  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  aid,  financially  and 
otherwise,  anything  that  would  aid  Nashville’s  interests  in 
this  direction.  He  has  owned  too  many  boats  to  name,  has 
been  connected  with  such  shrewd  men  as  Capt.  Cabler  and 
James  L.  Hughes,  and  has  always  found  his  advice  and 
counsel  sought  for,  listened  to,  and  heeded. 

In  1865,  Capt.  Hughes  furnished  John  II.  Andcrron 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  engage  in  the  hardware  business 
at  No.  28  Broad  Street,  unde’r  the  firm-name  of  “ Hughes 
& Ynderson.”  This  copartnership  lasted  ten  years,  when 
Mr.  Anderson  retired. 

Capt.  Hughes  continued  in  business  about  five  years, 
then  was  burned  out, and  removed  to  No.  67  Market  dticv.r, 
where,  under  the  name  of  “ David  Hughes  Co.,”  the 
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business  is  now  continued.  Tn  this  new  field  the  candor  of  j 
his  former  life  was  contiuued  and  won  him  many  friends,  i 
He  has  a large  wholesale  trade  reaching  into  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  other  Gulf  States. 

° . . I 

In  18-16,  Capt.  Hughes  commenced  buying  city  property  j 
in  Nashville,  and  with  his  real-estate  business  combined  that  j 
of  contractor  and  builder.  Since  that  time  he  has  built  a 
large  number  of  houses,  which  he  rents.  He  has  sold  but 
two  lots  since  his  first  purchase  was  made.  He  is  an  active 
man,  always  on  the  lookout  for  building,  contracting,  or 
buying  real  estate,  and  is  all  the  time  on  the  wing  attending 
to  some  one  of  the  many  things  requiring  his  attention. 
He  is  now  living  on  his  pleasant  home-farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  two  and  a half  miles  from  Nashville,  near 
the  Woodbine  Methodist  church,  which  was  erected  by  ! 
him  and  presented  to  that  society. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  Capt.  Hughes’  j 
character.  He  has  been  liberal,  hospitable,  and  freehearted 
in  all  directions,  as  river-men  are  apt  to  be. 

In  1848,  Capt.  Hughes  married  Miss  Ellen  Drake,  j 
daughter  of  Jesse  Drake,  an  old-time  citizen  of  Nashville,  j 
and  has  four  living  children, — Medora,  Walter.  Blanche,  i 
and  David.  Medora,  born  in  1849,  married,  first,  Ammon, 
son  of  Capt.  Hughes’  old-time  friend  and  business  associate  j 
Capt.  Cabler.  She  afterwards  married  William  Perry.  She  i 
has  never  left  her  parental  home,  residing  yet  with  her  i 
father.  Walter,  born  in  i860,  has  been  in  the  drug  busi-  j 
ness,  and  is  now  with  his  father  in  the  hardware-store. 
Blanche,  born  in  1863,  and  David,  born  1864,  are  also  at 
home. 

Capt.  Hughes  is  .a  notable  example  of  success  from  small 
beginnings.  TIis  determination  has  been  to  succeed  in  each  j 
of  the  various  kinds  of  business  which  he  has  undertaken,  I 
and  he  has  done  it.  Few  persons  have  more  tangible  re-  j 
suits  of  a life  of  active  and  persistent  labor,  and  he  is  to-day  | 
hale,  hearty,  and  vigorous,  with  no  signs  of  weakness  or 
decay. 


nessce  when  it  was  a territory  and  part  of  North  Carolina 
and  a wilderness.  He  settled  near  the  town  of  Nashville, 
then  just  incorporated,  1TS4.  The  Indians  were  then  nu- 
merous and  hostile,  and  frequently  killed  and  scalped  the 
white  settlers,  not  sparing  even  women  and  children.  In  a 
fort,  stockade,  or  station,  rudely  constructed  for  defense 
against  the  savages,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town  of 
Nashville,  in  1792,  Maj.  William  Edmiston  was  born. 
The  men  of  those  days  were  all  brave,  and  the  women  were 
refined  and  brave  too.  A great  number  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  and  scalped  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Nashville. 

Haywood’s  “ History  of  Tennessee”  records  the  names 
of  many  men  which  the  present  civilized  and  polished  citi- 
zens of  our  city  may  read  and  be  reminded  of  the  debt  they 
owe  to  the  valiant,  brave,  and  hardy  pioneers  who  suffered 
and  died  that  we  might  have  a “city  of  Nashville.”  Mai. 
Edmiston  obtained  what  education  was  obtainable  in  such 
times  and  society.  Learned  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic from  a Scotchman,  whose  name  was  Reid,  with  whom 
he  boarded,  and  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married. 
However,  before  he  married  and  settled  down  to  the  peace- 
ful avocation  of  farming  he  volunteered  in  Jackson’s  ranks, 
and  in  the  cause  of  his  country  and  humanity  he  fought 
through  all  the  Indian  campaigns  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers against  the  depredations,  house-burnings,  and  massa- 
cres of  lire  savages,  and  when  New  Orleans  was  threatened, 
and  the  South  about  to  become  involved  in  a war  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  he  again  volunteered  and  stood  in  the  racks 
a soldier  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  and  assisted  in  its 
glorious  defense,  and  ever  afterwards  warmly  cherished  the 
pride  of  having  been  one  of  its  brave  defenders  utider  the 
leadership  of  the  great  chief  and  patriot  Jackson. 

Upon  his  return  home  from  the  wars  he  married,  settled 
down  in  life,  and  became  a plain  farmer  and  citizen.  He 
never  sought  or  filled  office,  but  chose  rather  the  part  of  a 
private  citizen.  Maj.  Edmiston  was  a good  citizen,  and 
always  felt  the  interest  which  a good  citizen  ever  feels  in 


MAJ.  WILLIAM  EDMISTON. 

The  writer  of  tins  sketch  knew  the  subject  of  it  well  and 
intimately  from  1838  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a 
plain,  industrious  farmer,  following  farming  all  bis  life  on 
t lie  same — bis  own — farm,  in  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  natives  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, near  Abingdon,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  grand- 
father was  an  officer  at  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  and 
won  honor  and  distinction.  He  had  also  three  brothers  in 
the  same  battle,  two  of  whom  were  killed.  The  sword 
which  he  wore  on  that  day  was  handed  down  through  the 
father  to  Maj.  Edmiston,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Tennessee,  and  is  now  in  the  archives 
ot  the  State  lUislabied  Edmonson,  instead  of  Edmiston, 
as  it  should  he.  Maj.  Edmiston  cherished  with  pride 
the  memory  of  his  grandfather  as  a “ Whig”  of  the 
American  Revolution.  IT.*  was  also  connected  with  the 
Campbeiis,  both  of  whom  were  distinguished  men  and 
V bigs  and  haVo  a high  place  in  the  annals  of  that  part  of 
Virginia.  His  father  came  to  and  settled  in  Middle  Teu- 
bO 


the  good  both  of  his  State  and  the  United  States.  He 
voted  for  Jackson  for  President  both  times  he  was  a candi- 
date,— lie  knew  him  to  be  a soldier  and  patriot, — but  when 
the  party  divided  in  Tennessee  in  1836  he  became  a de- 
I eided  Whig,  and  remained  for  life  the  supporter  of  that 
! party  in  every  State  and  United  States  election.  Witii- 
I out  becoming  a mere  partisan,  he  was  a faithful,  decided, 
i zealous  Whig.  The  writer,  then  a joung  man,  remem- 
| bers  as  though  it  were  yesterday  ’lie  great  uprising  of 
| 1S40,  and  the  great  commotion  of  Nashville  resulting  in 
i the  ovation  freely  and  joyously  given  Henry  Clay  on  his 
reception  here,  greater  than  any  other  man  ever  received 
I in  Nashville.  Among  the  thousands  who  welcomed  Clay 
there  were  no  two  persons  more  earnest  than  Judge  Wil- 
! liam  E.  Kennedy,  of  Maury  County,  and  Maj.  William 
j Edmiston.  Cousins,  fellow-soldiers  under  Jackson,  and 
Whigs  from  conviction  and  principle,  each  lived  Ids  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  ten  more,  and  when  'hey  died,  and 
not  until  then,  did  the  Whig  die  in  them.  Their  last  votes 
were  given  for  Clay,  Taylor,  Scott,  Fillmore,  and  Bell. 

Mai.  Edmiston  was  in  person  above  the  average  stature, 
well  formed,  sandy-haired  and  whiskered,  hazel-eyed,  ruddy 
complected,  with  a sanguine,  nervous  tempei ament,  exeita- 
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b!e,  brave,  and  courageous.  There  was  no  sternness  in 
Lin),  his  expression  was  kindly  and  friendly,  he  was  a good 
prouder  for  his  family,  and  was  affectionate  towards  wife, 
family,  and  friends,  liberal  and  generous  to  the  poor,  and 
humane  to  his  servants,  whom  he  treated  as  servants,  not 
as  slaves.  As  a citizen,  always  on  the  side  of  law,  order, 
and  good  morals.  He  believed  laws  were  enacted  to  be  en- 
forced,— tempered  with  mercy,  but  still  enforced;  he  was 
free  from  vices,  a decided  temperance  man,  he  did  not 
drink  any  kind  of  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors,  not  even 
ale  or  beer.  He  was  a roan  that  u lived  and  let  live;’’  in 
his  intercourse  civil  but  candid,  open  and  frank  in  speech. 
He  was  withal  an  impulsive  man,  but  of  the  generous  kind. 
He  had  religious  feeling,  but  was  a member  of  no  church  ; 
in  his  latter  days  he  read  the  Bible  much,  but  seldom  or 
never  conversed  on  religious  subjects. 

During  the  civil  war  be  was  overwhelmed  and  silenced ; 
when  it  was  over,  his  judgment  and  feelings  condemned  it 
as  folly  and  madness,  and  he  was  again  a “ Whig”  and 
friend  of  the  Union,  and  so  remained.  Although  an  owner 
of  slaves,  he  complained  not  at  their  emancipation. 

His  only  son,  survivor,  and  namesake  resides  at  the  old 
homestead ; he  is  a young  man  of  information  and  intelli- 
gence, and  although  four  years  a soldier  in  the  Confederate 
army,  he  regards  it  as  a piece  of  folly,  and  openly  speaks  of 
it  as  such.  After  the  civil  war  was  over,  Maj.  Edmiston, 
upon  application,  was  again  placed  upon  the  pension-rolls  of 
the  Uuited  States  as  a soldier  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
same  was  regularly  paid  to  him  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1874. 


MICAH  STIRLING  COMBS. 

Thro  gentleman’s  family,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  of  Eng- 
lish ancestry.  His  grandfather,  James  Combs,  in  Company 
with  his  brother  William,  fled  from  political  persecution  in 
England  to  this  country  iu  1772,  arriving  in  Virginia  in 
time  to  manufacture  guns  for  the  rebels,  which  he  conveyed 
from  the  manufactory,  concealed  iu  the  mountains,  to  them. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  James  Combs 
was  married  to  a lady  from  his  native  land  (England),  by 
whom  he  had  four  children, — one  son  and  three  daughters. 
The  sen,  James  Woody  Combs,  was  the  youngest  child 
reared,  a sister  younger  than  himself  having  been  accident- 
ally burned  to  death. 

James  Woody  Combs,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  came  with  Ids  two  sisters  (the  eldest  of  whom  was 
married  to  a man  named  Wilson,  of  Virginia,)  to  East  Ten- 
nessee about  the  year  1 SO  1 , where  he  employed  himself  at 
various  occupations — fanning,  brickmaking,  etc. — as  oppor- 
tunity would  offer,  using  his  surplus  money  in  educating 
himself,  uutil  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  by  the  Indians, 
against  whom  he  for  many  years  helped  to  defend  civilisa- 
tion, and  against  whom,  as  captain,  he  commanded  a com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  and 
was  with  Gen.  Harrison  throughout  his  entire  Indian  cam- 
paign. 

At  the  close,  of  his  military  career,  about  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  entered  the  law-office  of  the  lion.  Mi cah 


Stirling,  a lawyer  of  eminence  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  as  a student. 
After  devoting  two  or  three  years  to  the  study  of  iaw  in 
this  office  he  returned  to  visit  his  sisters  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  shortly  afterwards  permanently  engaged  in  the  practice 
1 of  his  profession  at  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  at  which  place  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  White  Buford,  the  daughter  of  Capt. 
Charles  Buford,  formerly  of  Virginia. 

He  practiced  law  in  all  the  courts  of  that  circuit,  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  at  Nashville  until  his  death,  in  1842, 
constantly  residing  in  Pulaski,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
months  in  Savannah,  Tenn.,  about  the  year  1827. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Combs  and  Governor  A.  V.  Brown  were  the 
first  two  lawyers  who  commenced  tire  practice  of  law  in 
Pulaski,  commencing  about  the  same  time.  Very  many  of 
the  prominent  lawyers  of  the  South  were  trained  in  those 
offices. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Combs  left  a widow  aud  ten  children, — three 
sons  and  seven  daughters, — of  whom  the  following  are  dead: 
Mrs.  Ann  Augusta  Bryant;  Harrison,  who  was  killed  near 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  while  serving  with  Van  Dorn’s  cavalry 
(about  1864);  Mrs.  Mary  Ferguson,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Glasgow,  at  luka,  Miss. 

The  survivors  of  the  family  are  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Holmes, 
of  luka  ; Mrs.  Eveline  Graves,  of  Pontotoc  Co.,  Miss  ; Mrs. 
M.  J.  Butler,  of  Nashville;  Mr.  James  W.  Combs,  of  Nash- 
ville ; Mrs.  Alice  Copeland,  of  Itawamba  Co.,  hi  is?.;  and. 
Mr.  Micah  Stirling  Combs,  who  was  born  its  Pulaski.  Dec. 
21, 1829.  Was  principally  educated  at  Wuxtemburg  Acad- 
emy, in  that'  place,  spending  a short  time  also  at  each  of 
several  other  schools,  one  of  which  was  iu  the  country,  about 
four  miles  out. 

His  first  occupation  was  farming  and  tug  care  of  stock 
for  three  or  four  years,  until  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
being  thirteen  when  his  father  died. 

Between  sixteen  and  eighteen  he-  was  generally  traveling 
in  several  different  States.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  (1847) 
Mr.  Combs  commenced  learning  to  print  in  the  office  of 
Addison  Estes,  of  Pulaski,  at  which  occupation  he  continued 
for  about  four  years  in  several  different  towns.  - 

About  1850,  Mr.  Combs  settled  in  Lebanon,  Wilson  Co., 
Tenn.,  purchasing  an  interest  in  a journal  called  the  Leb- 
anon Packet,  where  he  remained,  publishing  the  Packet  for 
about  two  years,  which  enterprise  resulted  very  profitably. 
Mr.  Combs  at  this  time  became  sole  owner  and  proprietor 
j of  the  Packet  office,  which  he  removed  to  Nashville  iu  1852, 

I and  established  the  Evening  News,  the  first  evening  paper 
j ever  established  in  the  city;  and  of  this  paper  Mr.  Combs 
| was  editor  and  proprietor  for  about  two  years,  which  resulted 
in  entire  financial  and  journalistic  success. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Georgie  Jackson,  daughter 
of  Daniel  aud  Mary  (nee  Clay)  Jaeksou,  near  Nashville,  in 
July,  1853.  Soou  after  this  Mr.  Combs  disposed  of  his 
j printing-press,  and,  permanently  retiring  from  printing,  em- 
barked in  the  livery  business.  On  account  of  his  strong 
attachment  for  horses,  lie  has,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  short  intervals,  continued  ever  since  in  this  business, 
being  at  the  same  time  always  engaged  in  other  heavy  and 
profitable  enterprises,  as  {'among,  merchandising,  and  trading 
generally. 

In  the  year  1872.  Mr.  Combs  inaugurated  the  Combs 
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Undertaking  Establishment,  since  which  time  he  has  given 
his  exclusive  attention  to  the  business,  his  livery  business 
being  conducted  by  employees. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combs  are  the  parents  of  eleven  children, 
of  whom  seven  are  living.  The  oldest,  James  A.,  was  ac- 
cidentally drowned  in  the  Cumberland  River  (while  bath- 
ing) in  1869. 

Mr.  Combs  is  a member  of  the  “Christian  Church,” 
member  of  A.  0.  U.  W.,  the  order  of  the  K.  of  H.,  of  the 
I.  0.  0.  F.,  and  Royal  Arcanum  Societies. 


HENRY  W.  O' NEIL. 

Henry  W.  O'Neil,  son  of  John  F.  and  Matilda  (Perkins) 
O’Neil,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1820,  in  Davidson  Co.,  Term, 
His  father  was  a native  of  Burke  Co.,  N.  C.,  and  settled  in 
Davidson  County  in  December,  1813,  on  the  farm  now 


UENRY  tv.  O’NEIL. 


owned  by  his  son,  Henry  W.  lie  died  in  1840.  He  had 
seven  children,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  the  subject  of 
tills  sketch.  He  and  his  faithful  wife  were  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  died  about  1867  or  ’68.  Henry 
V/.  O’Neil  received  a common-school  education,  and  taught 
school  one  term.  He  has  always  been  a farmer.  He  com- 
menced life  poor,  and  by  his  industry  and  frugality  has  be- 
come the  owner  of  a beautiful  Hum,  a view  of  which  may 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  is  quite  an  extensive 
dealer  in  stock,  especially  sheep. 

He  has  been  twice  married, — first  to  Elgiva  McLaughlin, 
March  25,  1856.  She  died  in  December,  1864,  and  be 
married  for  bis  second  wife,  December,  136.5,  Miss  Anna 
Hard  ing,  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza  Harding.  They 
have  one  son,  William  Henry,  burn  March  IS,  1866. 

Mrs  0 Noil  fliod  April  1,  1ST!1.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


JOHN  E.  GANNAWAY. 

John  E.  Ganoaway  was  born  at  Wartraee,  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn.,  Oct.  15,  1857.  lie  traces  bis  ancestry  back  to  John 
| Gannaway,  who  came  from  Bath,  England,  and  settled  in 
Buckingham  Co.,  Ya.,  in  1723.  Most  of  his  paternal  an- 
cestry were  planters  and  slave-holders  in  Virginia.  II is 
father  now  resides  at.  Unionville,  Term.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  began  life  by  assisting  his  father  on  his  farm  and 
in  his  store.  He  entered  the  store  when  twelve  years  of 
age,  and,  soon  having  become  proficient  in  book-keeping, 
acted  as  salesman  and  book-keeper.  His  attendance  at 
school  was  vary  irregular,  and  he  mastered  alone  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches  and  Greek  and  Latin. 

Having  decided  to  study  law,  he  entered  the  Vanderbilt 
Law  School,  Oct.  15,  1875,  being  at  that  time  only  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  He  graduated  in  June,  1376,  and,  going 
to  V/artrace,  Tenn.,  taught  school  in  that  place  five  months. 
He  came  to  Nashville  Jan.  27,  1877,  and  began  the  practice 
of  law,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  1878,  was  elected  public 
administrator,  and  was  re-elected  Jan.  1,  1879.  Mr.  Gau- 
naway  is  a Democrat  in  polities,  and  in  1878  was  a delegate- 
at-large  from  Edgefield  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Leg- 
islature. Ocl.  15,  1876,  he  united  in  marriage  with  Marion 
C.  Amos,  of  Cuthbcrt,  Ga.,  and  has  two  children, — Icglena, 
born  Sept.  22,  1877,  and  Herbert,  born  Nov.  16,  1873. 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Andrew  Jackson,  adopted  son  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
was  born  neat  the  Hermitage,  December.  1804.  His  nat- 
ural father  was  Severn  Donelson,  son  of  John  Donetson. 
There  were  twins  born.  Andrew  was  adopted  within  two 
hours  after  his  birth  ; was  taken  to  the  Hermitage,  christ- 
ened, nursed,  and  forever  received  into  the  family  of  Gen. 
Jackson  as  a son. 

The  adopted  son  was  nephew  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson, 
wife  of  the  general.  He  was  a beautiful  child,  and  by  his 
amiable  disposition  soon  endeared  himself  to  his  foster-pa- 
rents,— as  much  so  as  if  he  had  been  their  natural  son.  He 
was  tenderly,  lovingly,  and  carefully  reared.  He  was  first 
sent  to  the  neighboring  school,  and  later  to  the  Nashville 
University,  where  he  graduated. 

When  Gen.  Jackson  went  to  Washington  City,  after  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  young  Andrew  accompanied 
I him,  and  was  offered  the  place  of  private  secretary,  but 
j declined  on  account  of  a desire  to  enjoy  youth  and  to  be 
| free  from  the  restraint  the  duties  of  office  would  impose. 

lie  was  married  to  M;ss  Sarah  York,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
i refined,  an  accomplished,  and  beautiful  young  lady,  of  ex- 
cellent family,  whom  be  immediately  conducted  to  the 
White  House,  where  they  met  with  the  warmest  and  most 
i affectionate  of  greetings  by  the  President  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Gen  Jackson  always  manifested  much 
j attachment  for  bis  daughter-in-law,  addressing  her  through- 
j out  life  as  “ niy  daughter.” 

They  remained  with  Gen.  Jackson  during  the  rem  find  r 
i of  his  administration,  returning  with  him  to  the  Ilen..o 
i age,  where  he  dwelt  until  his  death.  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  ami 
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his  wife  were  kind  and  unremitting  in  their  attentions  to 
the  groat  chieftaiu  and  cx- President  in  his  declining  years, 
and  had  bestowed  upon  them  the  parting  blessing  of  the 
great  departed. 

He  died  April  15,  18C5,  from  a wound  received  from 
the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun  while  hunting,  tie  j 
left  his  wife,  yet  residing  at  the  Hermitage,  and  two  ehil-  j 
dren, — Mrs.  Rachel  Lawrence  and  Col.  Andrew  J.,  who  is  | 
unmarried,  and  resides  with  his  mother. 

Col.  A.  Jackson,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at  the  Hermit- 
age, in  1835.  He  was  a graduate  at  West  Point,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  United  States  army  (1861),  and  at 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South 
was  received  into  the  Confederate  service  with  his  old  rank, 
lieutenant.  He  was  early  promoted  to  colonel  of  artillery, 
was  twice  captured,  and  spent  the  last  ten  months  of  the 
war  in  military  prison. 

The  youngest,  Samuel,  died  of  a wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  under  Bragg.  He  was  four  years 
younger  than  Andrew,  was  a farmer  until  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  when  lie  took  rank  as  lieutenant  in  Forty-fourth 
Tennessee  Infantry,  Confederate  army.  He  served  with 
Bragg  and  Johnson  in  their  different  campaigns  until  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Chickamauga. 

He  was  remarkably  mild  and  affectionate,  and  was  uni- 
versally loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  iu  contact. 


JAMES  A.  CHILTON. 

Janies  A.  Chilton’s  ancestry  were  from  England,  near 

, , - ’ i 

London.  His  greac-great-grandfather  arrived  in  Baltimore,  | 
Md.,  about  the  year  1752,  with  at  least  two  sons,  one  of  j 
whom  was  the  great-grandfather  of  J.  A.  Chilton.  He  re- 
mained in  or  near  Baltimore  through  a long  life,  serving  in 
the  war  of  independence  under  Washington,  and  died  about 
the  year  1815.  at  the  age  of  ninety.  His  children  were 
James,  William,  John,  Lemuel,  and  two  daughters,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  North  Carolina. 

The  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came  to  Tennessee  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  Marshall  County,  near  Farmington, — 
James  in  1826,  and  John  in  1S24.  William  and  Lemuel 
went  to  Kentucky  in  1824 

James,  the  grandfather  of  J.  A.  Chilton,  was  a tobacco- 
plaoter  and  manufacturer  in  Maryland  until  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  then  in  Virginia  ten  years,  and  in  North 
Carolina  fifteen  years.  He  was  twice  married  ; bis  first  wife 
lived  a very  short  time.  Being  greatly  affected  by  her 
death,  he,  in  company  with  one  companion,  took  a long 
journey  through  the  then  wild  West  and  South,  traveling 
on  foot  generally,  with  knapsack  and  gun.  as  they  subsisted 
chiefly  on  game  which  they  shot.  During  this  trip  he  passed 
through  Nashville,  crossed  the  Tennessee  River,  aud  went 
into  the  Indian  nacicn  in  Alabama.  He  returned  the 
next  year  to  his  native  State,  and  shortly  after  moved  to 
Virginia,  where  be  was  soon  married  to  Mis-  Kennedy,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children, — Francis,  Richard,  John, 
James,  David,  Thomas,  Robert,  Polly,  Martha,  Virginia, 
and  Jane.  - 


Richard,  the  oldest  son.  was  the  father  of  James  A.  Chil- 
ton. Richard  married  Nancy  Gassage  in  1828,  Ly  whom 
lie  had  eight  children, — four  boys  and  four  girls, — viz.,  Al- 
fred G.,  James  A.,  Wesley  W.,  Richard  H.,  Malissa,  Jane, 
Nancy  A.,  and  Catharine. 

His  first  wife,  Nancy  Gassage,  died  in  February,  1844. 
He  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Nancy  Carroll,  by  whom  he 
had  two  daughters, — Augustine  and  Emily. 

He  moved  to  Franklin  County  in  1845.  In  1354  he 
moved  to  Missouri.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  wa3 


JAMES  A.  CtlUTON. 

x. 

driven  to  Illinois.  In  136G  he  returned  to  Franklin  County.  ' ' 
Tenn.,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

James  A.  worked  on  a farm  until  he  was  ten  years  old, 
then  three  years  in  a cotton-factory,  then  on  a farm  about 
five  years.  When  he  was  eighteen  he  commenced  to 
learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  under  T.  W.  and  J.  M.  Chilton, 
setting  up  for  himself  in  about  chrce  years  in  partnership 
with  T.  W.  Chilton. 

June  20, 1858,  he  was  married  in  Nashville  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  accomplished  Miss  Emilia  C.  Swan,  of  Galena,  111., 
who  was  visiting  the  South  on  account  of  her  health,  and 
at  the  same  time  pursuing  her  favorite  studies,  ancient  and 
j modern  languages,  at  the  Nashville  Female  Academy.  She 
j was  descended  from  a distinguished  family  of  sea-captains 
| of  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Emilio  early  became  one  of  the 
I favorite  poetical  authors  of  the  South. 

Mrs.  Chilton  was  born  at  Lost  Mound,  111. ; lost  her 
| mother  when  hut  five  years  of  age ; removed  soon  after  to 
| Galena,  where  she  attended  the  grammar-school  until  fifteen, 
i when  she  was  sent  to  Rock  River  Seminary,  and  there  coai- 

I , . . 

I pleted  her  education  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  As  a school- 
I girl  she  was  distinguished  for  her  poetical  compositions,  fre- 
j quently  writing  her  essays  in  verse. 

For  several  years  she  was  editress  of  the  Temperance 
| Monthly,  a magazine  published  in  Nashville. 
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Elder  William  R.  Hooten,  son  of  John  and 
Marv  (Reeves)  Hooten,  was  born  in  Grayson  Co., 
Va..  Feb.  13,  1806.  Elijah  Hooten,  bis  grand- 
father, was  a soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  as  a 
farmer  in  Virginia,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
family  of  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Elijah 
died  in  Tennessee. 

John  Id.  Hooten,  his  second  son,  emigrated  to  Ten- 
nessee about  the  year  1811,  settling  in  Giles  County. 
He  remained  here  a few  years,  and  then  moved  to 
Warren  Co.,  Ivy.,  afterwards  returning  to  Bedford 
Co.,  Term.,  and  finally  settling  in  Marshall  County, 
where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Reeves,  by  whom 
he  had  eleven  children, — seven  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. 

William  R.  Hooten  was  the  second  son.  His 
education  was  such  ids  the  common  school  of  his  day 
afforded.  He  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  having  “obeyed  the  call”  at  a very  tender  age. 
He  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
1829;  is  a man  of  fine  native  ability  and  of  great 
executive-talent.  He  preached,  and  built  up  churches 


! in  various  States.  He  was  ordained  in  Hickman 
Co.,  Tenn.,  subsequently  preaching  for  two  years  in 
West  Tennessee.  He  preached  at  various  times  in 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Georgia. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  he  settled  on  the  South 
Harpeth,  in  the  Fourteenth  Civil  District  of  David- 
son Co.,  Tenn. 

Elder  William  Reeves  Hooten  is  in  manv  respects 
j a remarkable  man;  of  humble  parentage,  without 
education  of  a high  order,  by  the  force  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  superior  qualities  of  his  mind  he 
has  won  his  wav  from  obscurity  to  high  favor  in  the 
hearts  of  his  parishioners,  and  in  the  affections  of 
the  Community  in  which  he  lives.  Ho  has  during 
his  iong  career  of  over  fifty  years  as  a preacher  re- 
; fused  to  receive  any  salary  for  his  services. 

He  has  preached  at  South  Harpeth,  Hannah’s 
Ford,  and  Sand  Creek,  but  the  principal  place  of 
worship  was  at  Providence,  until  the  ediiice  was 
burned.  lie  was  married  June  28,  1838,  to  Mary 
3.  Berry. 

In  1846  he  settled  on  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  beautiful  land,  where  he  has 
I since  resided. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hooten  is  a Jacksonian  Democrat. 
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Three  children  were  born  of  this  marriage, — Alberta,  I 
Johnetta,  and  Janies  Andrew,  of  whom  only  Alberta  sur-  j 
vDes,  who  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice  as  a poetess. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  16C4,  Mrs.  Emiiie  C.  Chilton 
died,  while  the  Federal  forces  were  in  possession  of  Nash-  | 
ville,  aged  twenty-six  years.  'The  death  of  this  estimable  lady  i 
deprives  us  of  a notice  of  her  poems,  which  have  never  been 
published  collectively,  but  many  of  which  have  been  copied 
in  foreign  papers.  As  it  is  possible  that  her  poetical  works 
may  he  collected  into  book-form,  we  cau  say  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  addition  to  our  home  literature. 

The  following  piece  is  a production  of  Sirs.  Emiiie  C. 
Chilton : 

THE  'WRENS  IN  THE  LOCUST-TREE. 

I knov--  of  a nest  which  the  wild  birds  built 
That  you  cannot  reach,  ’tis  so  high. 

For  the  tree  is  strong,  and  the  thorns  are  sharp, 

And  the  branches  are  flouting  the  sky. 

The  birds  sit  there  and  swing  in  the  air, 

And  warble  a song  to  me, 

And  the  notes  come  sweet  to  my  lone  retreat 
From  the  wrens  in  the  old  locust-tree. 

I knew  of  a nest  which  the  wild  birds  built : 

I watched  as  they  carried  the  moss. 

And  the  little  dry  sticks  and  tender  twigs, 

And  so  cunningly  wove  them  across; 

’Tvrns  a curious  thing,  those  birds  in  the  spring 
Were  busy  as  busy  could  be, 

H iding  day  af’er  day  that  wee  nest  away 
’Mid  the  thorns  in  the  old  locust-tree. 

I know  cf  a nest  which  the  wild  bird?  built, 

And  they  sing  to  the  soft  summer  air 
How  the  leaves  will  ecrae  out  and  shade  us  about, 

And  hide  all  our  eggs  lying  there. 

And  then,  by  and  by,  when  the  sun  warms  the  sky, 

Some  sweet  little  nestlings  there'll  be, 

T o flutter  and  hop  from  our  home  to  the  top 
Of  this  shadowy  old  loeust-tree. 

I know  of  a nest  which  the  wild  birds  built. 

And  I sit  by  roy  window  and  look, 

While  very,  yery  slow  does  ray  needle  go, 

.And  closed  is  my  favorite  book. 

I hp  birds'  sweet  lay  keeps  me  dreaming  away 
Of  bow  happy  we  all  shall  be, 

They  away  up  above,  and  I ajul  my  love 
I'own  here  ’south  the  old  locust-tree. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Cl  niton  is  above  medium  in  size,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  blue  eyes.  Tie  has  pleasant,  winning  manners, 
and  is  an  object  of  the  warmest  affection  of  his  neighbors, 
and  especially  is  be  the  friend  of  children.  He  makes  liis 
home  at  all  times  happy,  and  exerts  the  same  influence 
over  the  entire  neighborhood. 

"Whiio  Mr.  Chilton  claims  to  be  only  a carpenter  and 
house-builder,  and  repudiates  the  idea  of  an  architect,  his 


vilie  present  residences,  both  large  and  small,  of  his  design- 
ing which  are  universally  spoken  ot  as  models  of  neatness, 
beauty,  and  elegance. 

It  is  probable  that  two  persons  were  never  united  in  mar- 
riage better  calculated  to  make  each  other  happy  than  Mr. 
arid  Mrs  Chilton. 


HON.  A.  J.  DONELSON. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Donelson.  the  second  son  of  Samuel  Don  el- 
son,  was  horn  in  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1799.  His  eldest  brother,  John,  died  in  1817,  soon  after 
the  Creek  war,  in  which  he  served  as  a soldier  under  Gen. 
Jackson.  His  younger  brother,  Daniel  L.,  was  a brigadier- 
general,  and  died  in  the  Confederate  service.  Their  father, 
Samuel  Donelson,  died  when  they  were  quite  young.  He 
was  a lawyer  by  profession,  and  the  intimate  friend  and 
associate  of  Andrew  Jackson,  after  whom  he  named  bis 
son  Andrew.  Their  mother,  the  only  daughter  of  Gen. 
Daniel  Smith,  was  a Virginian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  boundary-line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  He  also  succeeded  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1798,  was  secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Tennessee,  and  a member  of  the  national  convention  of  1 796. 

Becoming  a widow,  Mrs.  Donelson  subsequently  wedded 
Mr.  James  Saunders,  of  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  by  whom  she 
| had  several  children.  Upon  this  second  marriage  of  liis 
i mother,  A.  J.  Donelson,  then  quite  young,  was  taken  into 
J the  family  of  Gen.  Jackson,  where  he  remained  until  he 
entered  Cumberland  College.  After  completing  the  pre- 
scribed course  here  in  1816,  Gen.  Jackson  procured  him  an 
appointment  at  West  Point  in  the  first  class,  under  Gen. 
T haver,  finishing  the  course  in  three  instead  of  four  vears. 
H e graduated  second  in  a class  of  great  merit.  He  was 
j immediately  commissioned  in  the  engineer  corps  and  ordered 
| to  the  frontier,  but  upon  the  application  of  Gen.  Jackson 
i he  was  appointed  his  aide-de-camp,  in  which  position  he 
j served  throughout  the  Florida  campaign  and  until  Jackson 
| resigned  his  commission  in  the  army.  He  now  turned  his 
| attention  to  the  study  of  law  at  Transylvania  University. 
Receiving  his  license,  in  1823  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of 

Nashville  in  partnership  with  Mr. Duncan.  His 

sense  of  gratitude,  however,  outweighed  his  own  ambition, 
and  he  again  entered  the  service  of  his  guardian  and  pro- 
tector, and  went  on  to  Washington  with  him  in  1824.  when 
A-dams,  although  Jackson  had  the  larger  popular  vote,  was 
elected.  Duriug  the  succeeding  four  years  he  lived  at 
Tulip  Grove,  near  the  Hermitage,  in  the  mean  time  having 
married  Emily,  younges  t daughter  of  Capt.  John  Donelson, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  as  follows:  A.  J.  Donelson, 
who  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  who  seived  as  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  until,  from  ex- 

I # A u 

posure  in  performance  of  duty’,  he  contracted  an  illness 
which  resulted  in  his  death  ; Mary  E.,  relict  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Wilcox,  who  was  member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi 
prior  to  the  late  war,  and  who  died  in  the  hall  of  the  C'ou- 
1 fedeiate  Congress,  at  Richmond,  Va.  Mrs.  Wilcox  is  now 
it)  the  post-office  department  at  Washington,  (.'apt.  John 
S.  Donelson,  who  had  command  of  the  Hickory  Rifles.  Con- 
federate service,  and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Chkka- 
tuauga;  Rachel  J.,  widow  of  Gen.  William  13.  Knox. 

After  the  election  in  1328,  Jacksou  made  him  bis  private 
secretary,  Mrs.  Donelson  doing  the  honors  of  the  \\  liite 
House.  In  1336  she  died,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  her  fiieudship.  !u  lb  41  lie 
j married  Mrs.  E.  A.  Randolph,  daughter  of  James  G.  Mar- 
1 tin,  and  widow  of  Lewis  Randolph,  grandson  of  Thomas 
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Jefferson.  From  this  union  lie  had  eight  children,  viz., 
Daniel  S.,  who  was  prominent  in  the  Confederate  service, 
occupying  the  post  of  inspector-general  at  the  time  of  the 
fail  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  murdered  near  Memphis  in 
January,  1884.  His  second  son,  Martin,  is  now  a pros- 
perous planter  in  Mississippi,  as  is  also  his  third  son,  W. 
A.,  upon  his  magnificent  farm  near  the  Hermitage.  Cath- 
erine, who  died  in  1868  ; Capt.  Vinet  Donelson,  commander 
of  the  Rock  City  Guards,  who  is  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  the  city  of  Nashville ; Lewis  R.,  residing  at 
Memphis;  Rosa  E.,  deceased;  and  Andrew  J who  farms 
with,  his  brother,  W.  A. 

At  the  close  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration,  Mr.  Don- 
elson declined  office  under  Van  Buren,  being  anxious  for  a 
respite  from  public  affairs  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  his 
farm,  upon  which  he  remained  until  he  was  unexpectedly 
called  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation  which  brought  Texas 
into  the  Union.  The  commission  appointing  Mr.  Donelson 
minister  to  Texas  is  dated  Sept.  16,  1844.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  letter  inclosing  the  com- 
mission, says,  “ The  state  of  things  in  Texas  is  such  as  to 
require  that  the  place  (charge  d'affaires)  should  be  filled 
without  delay,  and  by  one  who  under  all  circumstances  is 
thought  best  calculated  to  bring  to  a successful  decision  the 
great  question  of  annexation  pending  before  the  two  coun- 
tries. After  full  deliberation,  you  have  been  selected  as 
that  individual,  and  I trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  not 
decline  the  appointment,  however  great  may  he  the  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  accepting.  That  great  question  must  be 
decided  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  whether  it 
shall  be  favorable  or  not  will  depend  on  him  who  shall  fill 
the  mission  now  tendered  to  you.  I need  not  tell  you  how 
much  depends  on  its  decision  for  weal  or  woe  to  our  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  the  whole  continent.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  viewed  in  all  its  consequences,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  that  it  gives  an  importance  to  the 
mission  at  this  time  that  raises  it  to  the  level  with  the 
highest  in  the  gift  of  the  government.  Assuming,  there- 
fore, that  you  will  not  decline  the  appointment  unless  some 
insuperable  difficulty  should  interpose,  aud  in  order  to  avoid 
delay,  s.  commission,  with  all  the  necessary  papers,  is  here- 
with transmitted  without  the  formality  of  awaiting  your 
acceptance.” 

Mr.  Donelson  was  absent  when  the  messenger  arrived, 
but  on  his  return  he  accepted  the  delicate  trust,  reaching 
Galveston  on  the  16th  of  October,  1844. 

That  his  charge  wa3  worked  by  signal  ability  has  been 
conceded  by  those  who  have  read  that  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence growing  out  of  it,  all  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Having  secured  the  basis  of  annexation,  he  closed  his  cor- 
respondence and  returned  home  very  feeble  in  health  from 
the  effects  of  a malignant  fever  which  prevailed  at  that  cirae 
in  Texas.  He  was  afterwards  made  minister  to  Prussia 
till  the  close  cf  Mr.  Polk’s  ndaiinistration.  He  also  repre- 
sented tilt  government,  at  the  federal  court  of  Germany, 
and  for  some  time  discharged  the  duties  of  both  positions. 
He  was  afterwards  transferred  entirely  to  the  Gorman  mis- 
sion, in  which  he  was  continued  under  Taylor’s  administra- 
tion until  tiie  German  mission  was  abolished. 


He  was  a delegate  to  the  Southern  Convention  at  Nash- 
ville iii  1850.  Standing  almost  alone,  he  boldly  denounced 
its  course  as  looking  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  On 
the  18th  of  April,  1851,  he  succeeded  Mr.  Ritchie  on 
the  Washington  Union , which  he  conducted  with  ability. 
In  1856  he  was  nominated  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Fili- 
! more,  and  received  one  hundred  and  eight.y  one  votes  out 
of  two  hundred  and  five  cast. 

The  late  war  found  him  and  family  in  Memphis,  and  on 
being  asked  to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  “ Old  Hickory,”  he 
replied,  “ Only  under  the  old  flag.”  Very  much  overcome 
by  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  he  died  in  Memphis  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1871.  Genial,  frauk,  bold,  and  above  dis- 
guise, a man  of  patriotic  mould,  belonging  to  a purer  and 
better  age,  was  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Donelson. 


DR.  DAVID  F.  BANKS. 

Dr.  David  F.  Banks  was  born  Aug.  11,  1852,  in  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  Ky.  Fie  was  the  fourth  son  of  Henry  B.  aud 


DU.  DAVII>  F,  BANKS. 


Julia  C.  Banks.  Henry  B.  Banks  was  a merchant  in 
Louisville  for  many  years;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  however, 
he  was  engaged  in  speculation  in  produce. 

Dr.  David  F.  Banks’  early  life  wa3  spent  principally  in 
Kentucky  attending  school,  and  where  he  enjoyed  advan- 
tages of  both  common  school  and  academy.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  C P. 
Mowman,  of  Charleston,  Mo.,  remaining  with  him  about 
three  years,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Nashville  and 
Vanderbilt,  taking  two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Medical 
Department.  Graduating  Feb.  26.  1880,  he  resumed  the 
j practice  of  medicine  in  District  Twenty  five,  Davidson. 

| Teuu.,  having  previously  practiced  thorn  for  two  years. 

1 July  12,  1877.  he  was  married  to  Addin  ',  second  daughter 
i of  U.  A.  Simpkins,  of  Davidson  Co.,  Term.  One  child  has 
I been  born  to  them  — viz.,  B*  ocher, — who  died  July  5, 1878. 
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WASHINGTON  B.  HUDSON 


is  descended  from  English  ancestry  who  came  to  I 
tin's  country  at  a very  early  day  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  two  of  them  remained,  while  one  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  settled  cn  the  Hudson 

River. 

Of  the  two  remaining  in  Virginia,  from  one,  Reu- 
ben, is  descended  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Joshua  Hudson,  grandfather  of  Washington,  lived 
in  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  and  was  a wealthy  and  influ- 
ential farmer,  the  owner  of  much  land  and  many 
slaves,  and  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a tree.  He 
was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812. 

i 

Aratia  Hudson  was  his  only  son,  who  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  married  a Miss  Banks,  of  Garrard 
Co.,  Ivv.  Their  children  were  Joshua,  James, 
Washington  B.,  Dr.  Lynn  B.,  Nancy,  Isaiah  B.,  i 
Reuben,  Melvina,  Commodore  Perrv.  and  Mary 

7 7 rj  i y 

Louisa. 

Washington  B.  Hudson  was  born  Julv  8,  1818, 

b ; i 

in  Garrard  Co.,  Ky.,  on  Sugar  Creek.  His  boyhood 

and  early  manhood  were  spent  at  home.  Aug.  2G, 

1883,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lou  La  Marksbury, 


youngest  daughter  of  Isaac  Marksbury,  a prominent 
man  in  his  day.  He  was  magistrate  of  the  court 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  a man  noted  for  his 
many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  an  active 
and  efficient  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  children  of  AY.  B.  and  L.  M.  Hudson  have 
been  William  D.,  Aratia,  Isaac  M.,  James,  Mol  lie 
Lynn,  Clayton  A.,  Allie,  and  Thomas  J. 

Wa  shington  B,  Hudson  after  his  marriage  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  his  own  account.  In  1848  he 
came  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  he  now  occupies,  purchasing  it  from  Dr.  James 
Overton.  His  original  purchase  was  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  acres,  to  which,  however,  lie  added 
from  time  to  time  until  his  farm  comprised  eight 
hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  three  hundred  acres 
of  which  he  still  retains,  the  rest  having  been  ap- 
portioned to  his  children  on  their  marriage. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Hudson  are  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  a pretty  edifice  of  which  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  lane  loading  to  their  house,  Air.  .Hudson 
bearing  rhe  principal  part  of  the  cost  of  its  erect  an. 
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GEORGE  THOMAS  NELSON.* 


George  Thomas  Nelson  was  born  June  16,  1836,  in  j 
Fauquier  Co.,  la. , and  came  to  Tennessee  with  his  parents  j 
in  1853,  end  settled  at  Neeiy’s  Bend,  It  is  meet,  in  view  j 
of  his  standing  ia  the  community  and  of  the  stirring  times  ] 
which  in  his  young  manhood  he  met  and  passed  through.  1 
that  a friend  should  take  note  of  hi3  departure  and  give  | 
this  resume  of  his  life. 

Enlisting  in  April,  1861,  he  was  made  an  officer  in  Com-  i 
pany  0,  Second  Tennessee  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  j 
W.  B.  Rates,  and  in  the  latter  parr  of  said  month  left  with  | 
his  regiment,  destined  to  play  no  small  part  in  the  forth-  ; 
coming  drama  of  war,  for  his  native  hills.  After  a year  i 
campaigning  in  Virginia  he  came  West  with  his  regiment, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1862  was  connected  with  the  ‘ 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  (afterwards  Muj.-Gen.)  Whar-  , 
ton.  This  command  was  noted  for  its  fighting  qualities,  1 
and  won  for  its  leader  promotion  on  the  retreat  of  Bragg's  j 
army  from  Kentucky,  and  covered  itself  with  honor  dur- 
ing the  noted  campaigns  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  ai.rl  the  ) 
Caroiiuas.  His  immediate  company  was  attached  to  the 
headquarters  of  Gen.  Wharton,  performing  scout  and  other 
duties  for  him,  and  will  be  remembered  by  the  members  of 
that  command  as  the  11  Cedar  Snags.”  On  the  memorable  \ 
Georgia  campaign  it  was  detached  and  assigned  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Hood,  and  performed  the  responsible  duties 
of  their  position  with  signal  courage  and  fidelity,  winning  the  j 
plaudit  of  “ Well  done,  good  and  faithful  soldiers!”  Dur- 
ing ail  these  trying  scenes  George  Thomas  Nelson  bore  him- 
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self  a brave  and  courageous  man.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  home,  and  soon  showed  that  he  could 
participate  in  victories  on  other  fields,  for  peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of  war. 

With  a miud  endowed  by  nature  and  strengthened  by  no 
small  acquirements,  with  a memory  tenacious  and  stored 
with  a fund  of  pointed  and  illustrative  anecdote,  with  a wit 
sparkling  and  bright,  and  which  he  “ often  brought  to  turn 
agreeably  some  proper  thought,”  he  might  have  entered  the 
list  and  won  distinction  in  any  profession.  But  being  en- 
amored of  country  life,  and  holding  in  love  of  nature  com- 
munion with  her  invisible  forms,  be  preferred  the  quiet  life 
of  a farmer.  By  energy,  talent,  aud  tact  he  dignified  his 
calling,  and  with  early  and  hue  rains  gathered  plenteous 
harvests,  anu  with  coming  years  enlarged  his  boundaries  and 
increased  his  stores.  His  belief  was  that  farming  success- 
fully deserved  and  required  the  exercise  of  those  higher 
faculties  that  give  success  in  other  departments  of  life. 

In  the  prime  of  manhood  he  who  had  escaped  so  many 
dangers  of  tire  and  Hood  was  suddenly  cut  down.  V ife 
and  children  are  suddeuly  bereft  when  ail  around  is  promise 
and  hope  beckoningiy  on.  Truly,  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  past  finding  out,  and  seem  dark  and  mysterious  to 
human  ken. 

Dec.  24,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Mary  L.,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  W.  B.  Hudson.  The  issue  of  this  union  was  three 
children, — namely,  George  T\,  Ferev  1...  and  Addis-  •>  It. 

George  Thomas  Nelson  died  at  his  home  in  Davidson 
County,  July  21,  1877,  from  injuries  received  wide  per- 
forming some  Weak  at  his  barn. 
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WILLIAM  II.  WOODRUFF. 

Will  lam  H.  Woodruff,  third  son  of  C.  E.  and  Elizabeth 
(Patten  ) Woodruff,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Dec.  21,  1846. 
His  father  was  a native  of  Ohio,  coming  to  Nashville  in 
1839,  having  traveled  the  entire  distance  from  Ohio  to 


W.  H.  WOODRUFF. 

Middle  Tennessee  on  foot.  He  engaged  at  first  as  clerk 
and  afterwards  as  proprietor  in  mercantile  business.  A 
few  years  since  he  purchased  a farm  at  Madison  Station, 
some  eight  miles  from  Nashville,  whither  he  soon  after 
moved,  there  combining  the  business  of  farmer  and  mer- 
chant.  This  business  is  now  owned  and  conducted  by  his  I 
son  William. 

William  H.  Woodruff,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  began  rail- 
roading as  a newsboy  on  the  Chattanooga  Railroad  trains. 
This  he  continued  a short  time,  when  he  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  fireman  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville,  going  from 
that  road  to  the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  Railroad.  He 
afterwards  accepted  a positiou  on  the  Evansville,  blender-  1 
son  and  Nashville  Railroad,  first  as  fireman  and  afterwards  j 
as  engineer,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  acted  for  a year 
and  a half. 

He  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  Miss  Ta-  I 
bitha  A.  Holbrook,  of  Greenville,  Ky.,  and  Cornelia  J., 
Claudia  IT.,  Susie,  and  Mabel  G.  are  their  children.  In 
politics  Mr.  Woodruff  is  independent. 


MAJ.  JACOB  M.  BONDER  ANT. 

Maj.  Jacob  M.  Bondurant  was  bom  Feb.  4,  1795,  in 
Buckingham  C'o.,  Va.  His  father  was  one  of  three 
brothers  who  came  to  this  country  from  France  and  set- 
tled in  Virginia  at  a very  early  date.  He  removed  with 
his  family  to  Tennessee  while  Jacob  was  very  young,  set- 
tling in  the  Fourth  District  of  Davidson  Couuty,  on  what 

\ 


has  ever  since  been  the  Bondurant  homestead,  rrow  owned 
by  his  son  Joseph,  and  originally  containing  but  sixty-four 
acres,  but  which  Jacob  increased  before  his  death  -to.  more 
than  eleven  hundred  acres. 

Maj.  Bondurant  was  married.  Novo  17,  1824,  to  Eliza- 
beth C.  Read,  of  Sumner  County.  The  children  after- 
wards born  to  them  were  Martha,  John,  Samuel,  Elizabeth, 
Jacob,  Jr.,  Edward  P.,  Joseph  E.,  and  Robert  L.  Maj. 
Bondurant  was  a soldier  under  Jackson  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of  major.  There  is 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  sons  a letter  to  the  major 
from  Gen.  Jackson,  instructing  him  how  to  proceed  to  ob- 
tain payment  for  a horse  lost  by  the  major  ia  fording  a 
stream.  The  general  and  major  were  lifelong  neighbors 
and  bosom-friends,  their  plantations  being  separated  by  not 
move  than  three  miles. 

Maj.  Jacob  M.  Bondurant  died  Dec.  25,  1358. 


TIMOTHY  DODSON. 

Timothy  Dodson  was  born  in  Halifax  Co  , Va.,  on  the 
i 4th  day  of  October,  1773.  His  ancestry  was  of  Seotc-h- 
Irish  descent.  Caleb  Dodson,  bis  father,  had  three  brothers, 
Joshua,  Joseph,  and  Thomas.  Caleb,  and  perhaps  his 
brothers,  were  Revolutionary  soldiers  under  Washington, 
following  their  chieftain  in  his  campaigns  throughout  the 
war.  It  is  a family  tradition  that  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  old  soldier  had  a sufficient  number  of  “ one-hunured- 
dollar”  bills,  Continental  money,  to  make  a coat,  yet  their 
value  was  inadequate  to  make  a purchase  of  the  garment. 

Caleb  lived  and  died  in  Virgiuia.  as  probably  did  his 
brothers,  excepting  Joseph,  who  at  one  time  removed  to 
Davidson  Co.,  Term.,  settling  finally  in  Dixon  County,  near 
Charlotte,  where  he  reared  a large  family  of  children. 

Timothy  Dodson  resided  with  ins  father  until  fully  grown, 
when  he  married  (1803)  Miss  Agnes  Wilson,  by  whom  be 
had  two  children,  born  in  Virginia. 

In  1808  he  removed  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenm,  and  rented 
a few  acres  adjoining  the  Hermitage.  His  whole  property 
at  this  time  consisted  of  one  half-grown  and  two  grown 
negroes.  With  this  help,  upon  rented  property,  he  began 
liis  labors  in  Tennessee,  which  were  continued  with  unre- 
mitting industry  and  uniform  success  throughout  his  life. 

His  first  purchase  of  landed  estate  was  very  small,  not 
more  than  seventy-five  acres,  which  from  time  to  time  were 
augmented  into  thousands.  Some  years  from  the  rime  of 
his  coming — precise  date  not  known — he  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia to  purchase  slaves,  conveying  his  funds,  which  was  all 
specie,  upon  a pack-horse.  The  weight  of  the  money  was 
in  excess  of  the  avoirdupois  of  Mr.  LDdson,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  the  horse  that  his  master  should  substitute  hi'*  own 
weight  for  that  of  the  pack  while  making  the  long,  weari- 
some journey  from  the  Hermitage  neighborhood  to  Halifax 
Co.,  Va. 

Mr.  Dodson  was  successful  throughout  life,  and  before  his 
death  had  given  to  each  of  his  sons  a fine  farm. 

Mr.  Dodson  was  a close  neighbor  and  personal  friend  of 
President  Andrew  Ja  :kson,  and  entertained  at  bis  table  four 
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B.  F.  WAGGONER. 


Photos,  by  Armstrong,  Nashville. 


MRS.  B.  F.  WAGGONER. 


B.  F.  WAGGONER. 


Benjamin  F.  Waggoner’s  grandfather,  Christopher  ! 
Waggoner,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  coming  to 
Tennessee  in  1792,  and  settling  on  White’s  Creek, 
within  three  miles  of  the  present  residence  of  Benja- 
min, where  he  engaged  in  farming. 

His  third  son,  Cornelius,  father  of  Benjamin,  was 
three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Cornelius  married  Elizabeth  Hoffman.  Their 
children  were  six  in  number, — Athalaua,  Henry, 
Benjamin  E.,  Eliza,  Tennessee,  and  Amanda. 

Benjamin  F.  Waggoner  was  born  May  15,  1828, 
in  Davidson  Co.,  Term.  He  remained  with  his 
father,  attending  the  district  school  as  opportunity 
offered  during  his  school  days,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  his 
own  account,  running  a saw-mill  on  Long  Creek, 
where  he  had  purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  fine 
timber-land,  five  hundred  acres  of  which  lie  still 
owns.  Here  he  manufactured  poplar  and  oak  plank 
principally. 


In  1859  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet- 
iron  stoves,  which  business  he  followed  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

During  the  war,  or  for  four  years,  he  kept  a dis- 
tillery on  the  Red  River,  in  Robinson  County, 
making  on  an  average  a barrel  of  spirits  per  day. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Davidson  County  and 
to  farming,  which  business  he  still  pursues. 

March  31,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Tennie 
V.  Cato,  of  Davidson  County.  Their  children  have 
been  four  in  number,  namely:  Lina  D.,  Eivie  Leo, 
Mary  E.,  and  Charlie  F. 

Mr.  Waggoner  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (Alex.  Green),  which  lie  joined  while 
yet  a young  man,  ol  which  lie  continues  to  be  aeon- 
| sistent  member,  and  to  the  support  of  which  he 
j liberally  contributes.  Mrs.  Waggoner  is  a member 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mount 
He  nn  on. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Waggoner  has  been  a lifelong 
Democrat  of  the  Jacksonian  school. 
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Capt.  James  M.  Smith  was  born  in  Adair  Co., 
Kv.,  April  16,  1819.  His  father,  John  Smith,  emi- 
grated from  Culpepper  Co.,  Yu.,  at  an  early  day 
and  settled  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  for  many  years,  lie  subsequently  went  to 
Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1853.  He  had  a family 
of  six  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  oldest.  He 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  lie  went  into  a store  as  clerk,  and 
followed  that  occupation  until  the  spring  of  1840, 
when  Messrs.  William  Garvin  & Co.,  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  set  him  up  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Marion, 
Ky.,  which  business  he  continued  until  March,  1847, 
when  he  came  to  Nashville,  and  engaged  in  steam- 
boating  on  the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Rivers  for  four 
years. 

In  1851  he  established  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  While  merchandising  has  been  ids  principal 


business,  he  has  paid  some  attention  to  agriculture. 
Capt.  Smith  has  a fine  farm  and  home,  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  city,  where  he  makes  a specialty 
of  raising  fine  horses.  The  business  firm  with  which 
he  is  at  present  connected  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Hill  A Rose,  and,  in  addition  to  mercantile 
business,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  at 
Clifton,  W.  Ya. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  twice  married  ; first,  in  1830, 
to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Epley,  of  Logan  Co.,  Ky.  Site 
died  in  1863,  leaving  three  children, — Marshall  M., 
Ella  Yirginia,  and  Robert  Stevens.  He  was  again 
married,  in  1864,  to  Miss  Sallie  Nutt,  formerly  of 
West  Yirginia.  They  are  active  and  consistent  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  social  relations,  Capt.  Smith  is  genial  and  com- 
panionable, in  business  matters  prompt  and  reliable, 
at  home  cordial  and  hospitable.  He  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a self-made,  representative  man. 
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Presidents  of  tlie  United  States,  who  at  different  times  were 
on  visits  to  the  Hermitage. 

Mr.  Dodson  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children, — namely, 
Caleb,  deceased  ; Lucy,  wife  of  Thomas  Semple,  now  living 
in  Texas,  and  who  has  reared  a large  family ; Jefferson,  de- 
ceased, a successful  merchant  of  Lebanon  and  father  of  five 
children;  Julia,  .who  married  Bird  Fitzgerald,  both  now 
deceased;  Thomas,  deceased;  Elizabeth,  deceased,  wife  of 
J.  W.  Pennington,  left  one  daughter;  Cant.  Timothy,  a 
bachelor,  who  served  with  credit  throughout  the  war  in  the 
Confederate  service;  Mary,  wife  of  George  Ridley,  residing 
in  West  Tennessee,  and  the  mother  of  two  children;  Joseph 
W.,  who  married  Mattie  Curd,  of  Wilson  County,  and  who 
now  resides  at  the  mouth  of  Stone’s  River,  iu  this  county. 
This  son  was  frequently  intrusted  with  important  business 
matters  by  President  Jackson.  Louisa  JL,  who  died  just 
as  she  had  reached  womanhood  ; Sarah  Ann  Calloway,  de- 
ceased, wife  of  Wade  Baker,  and  mother  of  two  children  ; 
William  C , married,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  William 
Curd,  of  Wilson  County.  He  Ts  a prosperous,  well-to-do 
farmer  and  father  of  six  sons.  Sallie  Ward,  the  only  one 
of  thirteen  born  who  failed  to  attain  majority  before  death. 

It  will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Timothy  Dodson  was  the  head 
of  a very  large  family,  yet  he  failed  not  to  provide  abun- 
dantly for  hi.s  household,  both  in  immediate  and  future  \ 
wants.  He  was  a man  of  great  will  anu  energy,  liberal,  in-  | 
dustrious,  and  temperate.  He  was  a staunch  Democrat,  and  j 
in  later  life  a strict  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His 
wife  was  a lady  fit  in  every  respect  to  rear  so  large  a family, 
and  Mr.  Ltodson  always  attributed  much  of  bis  success  to 
the  wise  counsel  and  hearty  c-o-operatiou  of  his  bosom  com- 
panion. She  died  in  February,  lS5o,  and  six  months  later  | 
she  was  followed  by  her  husband.  The  pair,  with  nearly 
all  deceased  members  of  the  family,  are  interred  in  the 
family  buryihg-ground  upon  the  old  homestead  on  Stone’s 
Diver. 


tiful  country  that  is  now  blooming  "like  a garden.  At  the 
time  of  his  early  manhood,  game,  such  as  deer,  bears,  ole., 
abounded  here,  and  his  hours  of  leisure  were  spent  in  their 
pursuit.  lie  was  a great  admirer  of  that  noblest  of  ail 
animals,  the  horse,  and  his  early  life  was  engaged  in  the 
rearing  of  thoroughbred  horses. 

Mr.  Scruggs’  children,  eight  in  number,  made  their  ad- 
vent iu  the  following  order  : George  P.,  born  Nov.  2, 132i  ; 
Benjamin  F.,  born  Jan.  22,  1823 ; Eliza  Ann,  born  Nov. 

| 2G,  1824;  Narcissa,  born  Aug.  26,  1826;  Allen  Ik,  born 
| Feb.  23,  1829;  Christopher  C.,  born  April  2,  1831;  Alex- 
i aoder,  born  Oet.  2,  1834;  Richard,  born  Feb.  28,  1837. 

In  politics  Mr.  Scruggs  was  an  old-line  Whig.  In  the 
war  of  1812  he  was  a soldier  under  the  heroic  leadership 
of  Jackson,  having  raised  a company  of  volunteers  on  his 
own  accouut,  of  which  ire  was  made  captain.  He  was  in 
nearly  every  engagement  of  the  war.  and  acquitted  himself 
with  honor  and  distinction,  and  will  be  handed  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  tire  memorable  battle  of  New 
Orleans ; was  discharged  in  1815,  and  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  pastoral  life,  and  in  the 
quiet  avocation  of  agriculture  and  developing  the  interests 
of  his  county  lie  ended  his  days.  A noble  life,  nobly  spent. 
He  lived  an  unostentatious  life  and  died  on  April  16, 1864, 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

His  sou,  A.  P.  Scruggs,  was  reared  on  the  farm  with  his 
father.  At  common  school  he  received  what  education  was 
attainable  at  that  time.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1S59,  lie 
married  Susan  E.  Speer,  daughter  of  Andrew  Speer,  who 
was  a representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
county,  his  mother  having  been  in  the  old  Buchanan  Fort 
at  the  time  of  its  siege.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Scruggs 
settled  on  the  farm  on  which  lie  now  resides,  and  which  he 
has  transformed  into  a beautiful  and  tasty  home.  He  in- 
serts this  sketch  in  honor  of  his  father’s  memory,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the 
county. 


TH EOPIIILUS  SCRUG GS. 

Theophilus  Scruggs  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his  imme- 
diate predecessors  were  natives  of  Virginia.  His  father, 
Drury  E.  Scruggs,  was  au  aged  man  with  a family  of  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  when  in  1808  he 
came  from  Virginia  to  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn. 

Theophilus  Scruggs  was  his  third  son  ; was  bora  in  Septem- 
ber, 1782,  being  aged  about  eighteen  years  when  he  came 
with  Ills  father's  family  to  Tennessee.  On  the  22d  day  of 
November,  ISIS,  he  married  Charlotte  Perry,  daughter  of 
George  Perry,  who  was  by  nativity  a Scotchman,  but  who 
came  to  Davidson  County  at  an  early  day  in  its  history. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Scruggs  settled  at  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Goodiottsvilie,  in  Davidson  County,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  lie  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase, 
and  was  in  ever)  sense  a representative  of  the  hardy  pioneer 
spirits  who  braved  the  dangers,  endured  the  hardships,  and 
submitted  to  the  privations  of  border-life  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  advanced  civilization  of  to-day,  and  who  aided  in 
transforming’  what  was  then  a dense  wilderness  inhabited 
by  wild  beasts,  and  at  one  time  L\  wilder  men.  into  a beau- 
<il 


SILAS  LINTON. 

Silas  Linton,  son  of  Ilezokiah  and  Joanna  Linton,  and 
grandson  of  Hezekiab  Linton,  Sr , was  born  iu  North 
Carolina,  Aug.  S,  1799.  His  father  was  a lieutenant  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  served  with  distinction,  and 
was  honorably  discharged.  In  consideration  of  his  services 
he  received  from  the  United  States  government  a grant  ot 
land,  but  from  some  cause  his  family  never  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it. 

About  1806  he  started  with  his  family  from  North  Car- 
olina to  come  to  Davidson  C’o..  Tenn.,  but  on  the  way  was 
stricken  with  an  illness  which  proved  fatal.  His  widow  and 
family,  however,  came  on,  and  settled  in  the  F -urteenth  Dis- 
trict, Davidson  County.  Here  she  married  again,  her  second 
husband  being  Benjamin  Pritchard.  She  was  a l’.iiihlul 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Silas  1. inton 
remained  with  his  mother  on  the  farm  until  h<  was  grown. 
IDs  first  start  in  life  was  as  hind  laborer  for  Robin  liii!  ; 
he  worked  two  years,  and  received  as  cotrq  onsatioti  fi  . Ms 
services  eighty  dollars.  He  then  engaged  as  nvci.se- v 
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Farm  For  one  Jones.  On  the  20th  oF  January,  1820,  he 
married  Margaret  Pritchard,  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  j 
owned  by  his  son,  William  J.,  in  southeast  part  of  District 
Fourteen.  Davidson  County.  They  had  three  children. 

Mr.  Linton  was  a tidy,  practical,  and  successful  Farmer.  I 
lie  owned  about  one  thousand  acres  of  land.  Both  him-  | 
self  and  wife  were  zealous  members  of  the  Christian  j 
Church,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  they  trod  the  path 
of  life  happily,  hand  in  hand,  together.  He  died  Aug.  1, 
1873.  Mrs.  Linton  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1802. 
She  died  Oct.  9,  1878.  They  were  honorable  and  hon- 
ored people.  They  lived  respected  and  died  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  them.  This  tribute  to  their  memory  is 
inserted  by  their  son,  William  J. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  LINTON'. 

Will  iam  James  Linton,  only  son  of  Silas  and  Margaret 
Linton,  was  born  in  Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  22,  1S22,  j 
on  the  old  homestead,  on  which  he  now  resides.  He  re-  { 
eeived  a common-school  education,  and  by  reading  much 
has  acquired  a got  d practical  business  education.  Ho  re- 
sided with  his  parents  on  the  farm  until  his  marriage, 
Sepc.  10,  1843,  to  Miss  Jaratha  Vaughn.  They  had  five 
children:  Johnson  V.,  who  married  first  Miss  Rosanna 
Hughes,  and  after  her  demise  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  and 
is  now  a farmer  in  the  Fourteenth  District;  Margaret,  who 
married  Nathan  Greer  and  resides  in  Williamson  County; 
Silas,  who  married  Miss  Kate  Anderson  and  is  now  a j 
farmer  in  the  Fourteenth  District;  and  William  J.,  Jr., 
who  married  Miss  Mary  Givings  and  now  lives  on  the  old  | 
Linton  homestead.  All  of  them  are  good  citizens:  and  i 
are  in  good  circumstances  in  life. 

Mrs.  Linton  died  July  10,  1853.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church ; was  an  estimable  lady,  a pious, 


affectionate  mother,  and  a loving  wife,  and,  dying,  left  behind 
the  rich  fragrance  of  a good  Christian  character  as  a pre- 
cious legacy  to  her  children. 

On  Dec.  21,  1854,  Mr.  Linton  married  his  second  wife, 
Miss  Mary  -j.  Moss,  who  lived  but  six  months  after  her 
marriage,  dying  June  25,  1855. 

Mr.  Linton  married  his  third  wife,  Mrs.  E.  A.  McLe- 
more,  formerly  Miss  Hughes,  Dec.  24,  1856.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Daniel  J.  McLemore,  a lawyer  who  lived  in  Tvh-r. 
Smith  Co.,  Texas.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Linton  she  had  one  son,  Thomas  J.,  who  is  now  a clerk  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Linton  were  born  six  children,  three  of 
whom — viz.,  Rose  Lee,  Sidney  II..  and  Robert  L. — are  resid- 
ing with  them.  Of  the  remaining  three,  Lucy  M.  died  in 
her  eighteenth  year,  Willie  R.  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  and  Eustace  A.  at  the  age  of  two  years. 

Mrs.  Linton  is  a daughter  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  M. 
Hughes;  was  born  near  Hillsboro’,  Williamson  Co.,  Tenn., 
Jan.  9.  1832.  Her  father  was  a native  of  North  Carolina, 
born  in  1305,  and  settled  on  West  Harpeth,  in  Williamson 
County,  1808.  lie  married  Lucy  M.  Bond,  with  whom  he 
has  lived  fifty  years.  They  have  had  twelve  children,  oniv 
three  of  whom  are  living, — Eustaehia  A..  Sidney,  who  is 
now  a farmer  in  his  native  county,  and  Elizabeth  P.,  who 
married  a son  of  William  J.  Linton. 

Mr.  Linton  has  a fine  val'iey  farm  of  seven  hundred 
acres.  He  has  a beautiful  home,  with  magnificent  scenery 
surrounding  it ; his  farm  is  well  watered  and  iu  a high 
state  of  cultivation.  Both  himself  and  wife  are  worthy 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  He  is  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  t'iic  church,  and  the  poor  go  not  empty-handed 
away.  He  was  formerly  a Whig,  hut  of  late  takes  no  in- 
terest in  polities  further  than  to  cast  his  vote. 
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WM.  CARTER  HUTTON 


was  born  Jan.  20,  1842,  in  that  part  of  the  Sixteenth  District  of  j 
Davidson  County  which  is  now  Pegram’s  Station,  Cheatham  Co. 

John  Hutton,  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  bcrn  in  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  America  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution, when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 

He  lived  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  until  manhood,  {• 
was  married  in  Philadelphia  to  his  first  wife,  and  soon  after  j 
removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  resided  there  fifteen  or  more 
years,  thence  removing  to  Rutherford  Co.,  Term,  in  1807. 
Before  his  death  he  moved  to  Williamson  County.  He  was  the 
father  of  twenty  children.  He  was  an  independent  thinker  and 
Democrat  in  politics. 

Wm.  Drennau,  son  of  John  Hutton,  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg Co.,  N.  C.,  Nov.  17,  1802,  and  came  when  a young  lad  with 
his  father  to  Tennessee.  W hen  of  age  he  moved  to  the  Six- 
teenth District,  Davidson  County,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  j 
tanning.  He  married  for  his  first  wife  Miss  Martha  Dillahunty, 
daughter  of  an  old  settler  in  Davidson  County.  He  continued  ; 
in  business  (adding  a shoe-  and  saddler-shop)  until  bis  death,  j 
Aug.  4,  1858. 

His  second  marriage  was  solemnized  in  1833.  This  wife. 
Miss  Virginia  Ferebee,  was  born  near  Norfolk,  Va..  and  was  the 
eldest  of  six  children  of  Thomas  and  Sally  Ferebee.  She  was 
brought  to  Tennessee  ia  1819,  when  only  one  year  of  age. 
Their  children,  four- in  number,  are  : Sally  E.  (who  married,  first 
Col.  Jas.  E.  Newsom,  second  Rev.  W.  D.  Cherry) ; John  If. ; 
Thomas  F.  (farmers  in  the  Fourteenth  District,  Davidson 
County);  and  William  C. 

William  Carter  was  educated  first  at  common  schools,  then  at 
Charlotte,  Tenn  , afterwards  at  Whit  • Creek  Spring,  under  the  i 
tuition  of  t.bac  veteran  and  able  teacher,  Edwin  R.  Crocker. 


In  February,  1859,  Mr.  Hutton  went  to  Franklin,  Tenn.. 
and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  D.  B.  Cliffe,  M.D. ; 
in  October  of  same  year  attended  Shelby  Medical  College : 
also  attended  summer  course  of  1860,  fall  course  of  1860- 
61,  graduating  as  M.D.,  Feb.  21,  1861.  After  graduation  he 
enlisted  in  Co.  A,  Rock  City  Guards,  of  Nashville,  and  was 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  army.  He  served  under  Gen. 
Lee  in  Northwest  Virginia,  and  was  transferred  to  “ Stonewall 
Jackson’s  corps.  After  twelve  months’  services  he  returned  m 
Nashville,  and  began  practicing  his  profession  at  Pegram 
Station.  In  addition  to  farming  and  the  practicing  of  his  pn  - 
fessioo,  he  engaged  in  merchandising  from  IS66  to  1870.  In 
1875  he  moved  to  “ Mount  Airy,”  the  pleasant  home  where  he 
now  resides,  on  Harpeth  River. 

He  combines  the  practice  of  medicine  with  agriculture.  F- 
large  and  lucrative  practice  occupying  most  of  his  time. 

He  married,  July  8,  1862,  Miss  Julia  A.  Pegram.  t!au:r; 
of  Roger  Pegram,  Esq.  ; her  pareuts  were  from  ^ irginia. — 
the  paternal  side  from  Dinwiddic  County  ; her  mother,  < 'ar  ; 
Williams,  from  Halifax  County.  51  rs.  Hutton  was  horn  in 
Davidson  County,  about  a mile  from  the-  biithplace  ot  ! r 
husband.  She  was  educated  at  the  Teuuessee  Female  ' ■ d - ■ 
Franklin,  Tenn.  They  have  seven  liviusr  children, — Cm  a \ 1 
Roger  P.,  Willie  D.,  Sallie.  Annie  L.,  Vernon,  and  Irvin--*. 

Politically  Dr.  Hutton  is  a Democrat,  though  strictly  a 
thinker.  He  has  never  sought  office,  preferring  never  t ■ 
promise  his  independence  of  thought  or  action.  Ir.  matt- 
public  interest  he  is  liberal,  a friend  to  education  an  i t ‘ ' 
vancement  of  mankind,  and,  though  not  v member  el 
Christian  organization,  entertains  high  moral  priucip  ■ • ‘ 
fixed  convictions. 
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WILLIAM  II.  LOVELL. 


It  is  not  to  the  soldiery,  with  its  pomp,  parade,  glitter,  and 
clash  of  arms,  not  to  the  politicians,  with  their  noisy  oratory 
and  fiery  declamations  and  invectives,  that  American  liberty 
will  owe  its  preservation  and  perpetuity.  These  are  but  the 
foam  and  froth  on  the  surface  of  a deep  and  powerful  river. 
The  current  bearing  on  in  strength  and  to  safety  the  free 
institutions  of  our  land  is  best  typified  by  such  a person  as  the 
one  of  whom  we  now  write.  The  class  of  which  lie  is  a type 
will  so  long  as  right  triumphs  control  its  destiny.  He  is  em- 
phatically one  of  the  people  and  a representative  man  in  all 
respects.  Without  parade,  without  noise,  quietly  and  steadily, 
conservatively  and  consistently,  he  has  ever  aimed  to  know 
what  was  transpiring  around  him,  and,  knowing,  to  use  his 
best  judgment  in  choosing  a course  adapted  to  produce  “the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.’’ 

William  Harrison  Lovell  was  born  on  Sam’s  Creek,  in 
Davidson  Co.,  Tenn.,  May  14,  1810.  (This  territory  is  new 
a part  of  Cheatham  County.)  His  father,  John  Monroe 
Lovell,  was  born,  Sept.  1,  1777,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
moved  to  Davidson  County  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  settled,  after  marrying  Su-an/ia  Pack  in 
1808,  on  Sam’s  Creek.  He  resided  there  about  two  years,  then 
moved  to  Pond  Creek,  and  lived  there  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1876.  lie  was  a justice  of  the  peace,  a represen- 
tative farmer,  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  a good 
man. 

William  II.  Lovell  resided  w;th  his  parents  until  1833,  when, 
on  April  4,  he  married  Miss  L.  Kuharna  House,  daughter  of 
John  C.  House,  Esq.,  who  came  to  David.-on  <\,uni\  in  1*14 
from  near  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Shi;  was  born  Sept.  'll.  1M3.  VL  ut 
two  years  after  tl.eir  marriage  Mr.  Lowll  made  a purchase 
of  a portion  of  his  present  homestead,  and  they  moved  to  the 


i place  on  the  waters  of  the  Harpetli  River  where,  after  forty* 
i five  years  of  useful  and  contented  life,  they  now  reside. 

To  the  small  farm  of  ninety-three  acres  with  which  he 
commenced  his  home  life,  Mr.  Lovell  lias  from  time  to  time 
I added  in  various  ways,  until  his  real  estate  at  this  writing 
i amounts  to  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  acres. 

Mr.  Lovell  has  always  been  an  admirer  and  an  ardent  sur- 
! porter  of  the  political  doctrines  enunciated  by  Jefferson . Jack- 
son,  ana  other  champions  of  the  Democratic  party,  aiul  cast 
j his  first  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  first  candidacy  fi  r 
j President.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  held  :hat 
I office  for  several  years,  and  has,  from  time  to  time  through 
his  whole  life,  held  various  other  offices  and  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  the  unsolicited  gift  of  his  neighbors. 

Both  Mr.  and  31 rs.  Lovell  have  for  over  thirty  years  been 
consistent  and  active  members  of  *iie  Methodist  Church,  and 
they  have  always  liberally  aided,  financially  and  othorwi-  •. 
not  alone  their  own  particular  sect,  but  the  cause  of  ( 'iiri.-tian- 
ity  and  morality  wherever  it  could  be  done  by  them.  Th  -it 
! children  are  Susan  1’.,  who  married  Rev.  John  A.  Co:;.  >i 
the  Methodist  Church  (he  died  in  1874,  leaving  several  chil- 
dren); Thomas  R.  : deceased);  William  W.  (deems  ■ . ; 
Caroline  T.  ; Charles  B,  who  served  throughout  the  ’. •» t • 

I civil  war  in.  the  Confederate  service;  John  H. ; Carroll  M . 
who  graduated  in  medicine  at  Vanderbilt  University,  an  ! is 
now  a rising  physician  in  this  county;  and  Nancy  E. 

Caroline  married  J.  A J.  Shelton,  who  was  in  the  < n- 
federato  service  in  the  late  war,  and  was  kilb'd  at  the 
i of  Atlanta,  C a..  in  1 SOS.  .Mrs.  Shelton  died  in  18  h -iv  • 
two  children,— Emma  and  Ida, - -who  were  taken  hoin  h> 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lovell  and  cared  for  and  reared  as  tin  ir  o1- 
I children 
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JOHN  BUT 

An  early  settler!  How  ranch  of  hardy  endu- 
rance, of  wearing  toil,  of  deprivation,  is  told  in  those 
words!  and  the  most  expressive  description  of  John 
Butterworth  .and  Ids  wife  is,  that  they  were  early 
settlers. 

The  ancestors  of  John  Buttenvorth  carne  from 
England  in  the  colonial  period  to  Virginia,  where 
Benjamin  Butterworth,  his. father,  resided  at  the  time, 
of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in  Campbell  Countv, 
March  25,  1794.  His  boyhood  and  early  youth 
were  spent  with  his  mother  on  the  farm  left  by  his 
father,  who  was  drowned.  At  the  call  for  soldiers 
in  the  war  of  1812  young  Butterworth  showed  ii is 
patriotism  by  being  one  of  the  first  to  enlist.  He 
served  faithfully  and  well,  receiving  an  honorable 
discharge  from  service.  Immediately  thereafter  he 
came  to  Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  where  he  married  Lucy 
Talley.  The  young  couple  commenced  housekeep- 
ing on  a farm  on  the  waters  of  Drake’-  Creek. 

L'hev  resided  here  only  a very  few  years,  Mr. 
Butterworth  selling  Ids  place  and  removing  to  David- 
son County  when  about  twenty-live  years  old.  Mis 
first  settlement  in  this  county  proved  to  he  the  home 
of  his  old  age,  and  during  the  many  years  in  which 
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TER  WORTH. 

this  worthy  couple  lived  and  toiled  together  they 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  Here  were  born  to 
them  seven  children, — Caroline  (deceased),  Parmeliu, 
Reuben,  Sally,  William,  James,  and  Zacltariah  (de- 
j ceased).  Sally,  William,  and  James  now  (1880)  re- 
side on  the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  Butterworth  never  had  any  political  aspira- 
tions, preferring  the  quiet,  unostentatious  life  of  a 

| farmer,  but  voted  the  Whig  ticket  early  in  life,  after- 
1 • / 
j wards  the  Democratic.  He  enjoyed  tiie  sport  of 

hunting,  and  was  a crack  marksman,  and  his  labor 

\ was  blessed  with  competency.  He  died  April  20, 

j 1877,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years, 

never  being  sick  a day  til!  his  last  illness. 

Lucy  Talley,  his  wife,  was  born  m Cumberland 

1 t 

Co.,  Ya.,  .June  17,  1792,  and  moved  with  her  pan  in- 
to Sumner  Co.,  Tenn.,  at  the  age  of  six  years.  8h>‘ 
resided  in  Sumner  County  till  her  marriage.  She 
was  for  many  vears  a consistent  member  of  th 

I 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  acted  veil  her 
! part  in  the  sphere  of  life  which  Providence  assigned 
I to  her.  A kind,  indulgent  mother,  her  memory 
cherished  by  a group  of  loving  descendants.  Ms- 
died  Jan.  23,  1873. 
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JOHN  C.  BOWERS. 


JOHN  C. 

William  Pitt  Bowers,  father  of  Bohn  G.,  was  of 
English  parentage,  an  J horn  in  New  Jersey  in  1767. 
In  early  manhood  he  removed  to  North  Carolina, 
where  lie  married  Sally  Gorner  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  emi- 
grated to  Davidson  Co.,  Term.,  where  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  about  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  was 
bluff  and  hearty,  a worthy  type  of  frontiersmen,  and 
a representative  farmer  of  that  period.  He  died  in 
April,  1823. 

Lemuel,  the  oldest  of  their  six  children,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina  previous  to  their  removal  to  David- 
son County.  John  and  Stephen,  both  residing  in  the 
Twentieth  Civil  District,  are  the  only  ones  now 
living.  John  C.  Bowers  was  born  Aug.  3,  1801. 
His  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  among  the  ever- 
green-capped hills  and  beautiful  vales  where  now,  in 
the  sunset  of  life,  he  sits  musing  over  the  varied  and 
eventful  scenes  which  memory  recalls  as  the  pano- 
rama of  those  many  years  passes  in  retrospect  before 
his  vision.  He  has  lived  to  see  the  almost  bound- 
less forests  through  which  in  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  he  used  to  chase  the  bounding  stag  trans- 
formed into  broad  and  waving  fields  of  grain,  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  farm-houses,  and  dotted  here 
and  there  with  thriving  villages. 

The  lofty  hills  that  then  echoed  rhe  panther's  wild 
scream  are  now  resonant  with  the  neigh  of  the  iron 
horse.  The  very  lightning  that  used  to  play  fantas- 
tic freaks  about  the  cloud-capped  summits  of  his  i 
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BOWERS. 

native  hills,  now  chained  and  tamed  by  the  hand  ot 
man,  has  become  his  passive  servitor  and  swift- 
winged messenger.  During  the  fourscore  years  of 
his  life  nature  wild  and  unadorned  lias  yielded  to 
the  touch  and  donned  the  garb  of  civilization  • great, 
indeed,  have  been  the  changes  he  has  lived  to  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bowers  received  some  literary  instruction  both 
in  Davidson  and  Montgomery  Counties,  and  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  on  Dec.  26.  1822,  he  mar- 
ried Sally  Lassiter.  Immediately  after  their  mar- 
riage he  commenced  farming  on  the  same  place  where, 
after  fifty-seven  years  of  harmonious  married  life, 
they  now  reside.  Their  family  consists  of  six  living 
children, — William,  Lynville,  Caroline,  John,  Mar- 
tha, and  Sally, — all  of  whom,  except  John,  live 
within  three  miles  of  the  old  homestead.  The  de- 
scendants of  Air.  and  Airs.  Bowers,  including  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  num- 
ber over  one  hundred. 

Air.  Bowers  has  always  been  a quiet,  unpretentious 
man,  a good  farmer  and  citizen,  and  has  been  justice 
of  the  peace  in  his  district  for  over  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  his  decisions  have  been  noted  for 
their  justice,  vet  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  Ib* 
has  always  endeavored  to  act  as  peacemaker  rather 
than  agitator,  am!  now  as  his  long  life  draw-1  neurits 
close  he  is  reverenced  and  loved  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  as  on  who  has  lived  a worthy,  honorable, 
and  useful  life, 
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DR.  JESSE  HENRY  JORDAN. 


The  paternal  ancestry  of  Dr.  Jesse  Henry  Jordan 
were  Irish.  They  came  to  - this  country  at  a very 
early  clay  and  settled  in  Davidson  County. 

His  grandfather,  Meredith  Jordan,  immigrated  to  1 
Tennessee  from  North  Carolina,  settled  within  ten 
miles  of  Nashville,  and  engaged  in  farming.  His 
father,  Benjamin  Jordan,  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Brown.  Their  children  were  eight  in  number. 

Jesse  H.,  the  youngest  sen,  was  born  in  Davidson 
County,  March  24,  1838.  His  advantages  for  an 
education  were  not  of  the  best,  but  by  dint  of  hard 
study  he  was  enabled  to  graduate  at  the  Nashville 
University,  in  1864,  with  the  degree* of  M.D.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Sam’s  Creek, 
Cheatham  Co.,  remaining  but  one  year,  and  then 
moving  to  Davidson  County,  where  he  now  lives. 

In  November,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Nan- 
nie, eldest  daughter  of  W.  D.  and  Elizabeth  (Cato) 
Simpkins.  His  first  wife  dying  two  years  after 
marriage,  lie  married  for  his  second  wife  her  sister, 
Miss  Bet  tie  Simpkins,  Sept.  28,  1860.  Their  chil- 


dren are  H.  Shelly,  Nannie  B.,  Leslie,  Willie  D.  (de- 
ceased), and  an  infant  son. 

W.  D.  Simpkins  died  May  13,  1871,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  He  was  the  son  of  Orman  A.  and  Nancy 
Simpkins,  who  were  of  the  earliest  settlers.  W.  D. 
Simpkins  was  a farmer  and  dealer  in  live-stock, 
turning  his  attention  in  his  latter  days  more  particu- 
larly to  fat  stock,  acquiring  most  of  his  wealth  in 
this  business.  He  was  a most  enterprising  and  pub- 
lic-spirited man,  and  successful  in  all  his  undertak- 
ings. He  was  very  benevolent  and  charitable, 
giving  liberally  to  endowment  funds.  He  built 
entirely  of  Ids  own  means  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church,  in  the  Twenty-third  District  of 
Davidson  County,  with  which  lie  became  connected 
while  yet  a young  man,  remaining  a member  until 
his  death.  Tn  all  his  walk  he  was  an  honorable, 
upright  man  and  Christian  gentleman.  \\  ith  no 
advantages  in  his  vouth,  yet  by  close  observation  and 
attentive  reading  he  became  a well-informed  man. 
In  polities  lie  was  Democratic. 


■ 
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Photos,  by  Armstrong,  Nashville. 
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JACOB  M.  MAYO. 


Jacob  M.  Mayo  was  bora  in  Fluvanna  Co.,  Va., 
June  22, 1812.  His  ancestors  were  of  English  origin, 
and  emigrated  to  this  country  away  back  in  the  days 
of  the  first  settlements.  Mr.  Mayo  received  a com- 
mon-school education.  Shortly  after  attaining  his 
majority  he  came  to  Davidson  County,  and  engaged 
as  teacher.  This  occupation  he  continued  for  several 
years  with  success,  winning  friends  and  popularity. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Mayo  concluded  to  change  his  busi- 
ness to  lumbering,  and  built  a saw-mill  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  of  Davidson  County,  and  from  that 
time  "to  the  present  he  has  been  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing, carrying  on  farming  at  the  same  time  quite 
extensively. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Mayo  was  married  to  Mary  Ann 
Holt,  daughter  of  Henry  Holt,  an  early  settler  of 
Davidson  County,  and  a participant  with  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  Creek  war  and  war  of  1812.  For 
the  past  nineteen  years  thi.-  worthy  couple  have  re- 
sided on  the  homestead  of  about  four  hundred  acres 
in  tiie  Twenty-fourth  District  of  Davidson  County. 

They  have  had  fifteen  children, — Tennessee,  bora 
in  1848;  Henry  Valentine,  bora  Jan.  3,  1850,  died 
June  24,  1878;  Mary  Ann,  born  March  31,  1851; 
Sarah  Jane,  born  June  11,  1852,  died  Dee.  18,  1875; 
^mantle,  born  Jan.  10, 1854;  Catherine,  born  Jen.  22, 


1859;  Ellen,  born  May  11,  I860;  Elizabeth,  born 
March  24,  1862;  Jackson  J.,  born  July  22,  1863; 

1 Joanna  and  Josephine  (twins),  born  Get.  3,  1865; 
George,  born  April  15,  1867;  Susannah  Isabel,  born 
in  August,  1869,  died  July  4, 1872.  Of  these,  four — 
Tennessee,  Henry  AT,  Sarah  J.,  and  Amanda — are 
' married. 

In  politics  Air.  Mayo  was  in  old  times  a Whig,  but 
has  latterly  affiliated  with  the  Democrats.  Air.  Afayo 
lias  been  identified  prominently  for  over  forty  years 
with  the  Alethodist  Church,  and  has  ever  been  found 
one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters,  and  his  house  the 
home  of  the  itinerants.  In  all  of  his  varied  business 
j transactions  Air.  Afayo  has  deserved  and  won  the 
: confidence  of  the  communitv  in  a pre-eminent  de- 
| gree  for  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  integrity,  and  no 
one  has  had  reason  to  doubt  his  word  or  to  complain 
of  an  act  of  injustice.  Frank  and  outspoken  him- 
l self,  he  has  an  admiration  for  the  same  qualities  in 
others.  His  desire  to  oblige  others  has  frequently 
caused  him  personal  inconvenience,  yet  to-day  no  man 
is  more  true  to  a friend,  or  a more  staunch  adherent 
to  a person  or  cause  deemed  bv  him  deserving,  than 
is  he.  He  enjoys  an  active  life,  and  as  the  resuit  <>| 

I the  labor  of  years  he  lias  the  satisfaction  of  possess- 
ing a handsome  competency. 
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FRANK  M.  McINTOSH. 


Frank  M.  Mclutosli,  was  of  Scottish  descent,  his 
ancestry  being  early  settlers  in  Illinois.  His  grand-  j 
father  was  John  McIntosh,  whose  third  son,  also 
named  John,  was  the  father  of  Frank.  Flank’s 
father  was  horn  Oct.  15,  1794,  in  Fayette  Co.,  ivy. 
He  was  a soldier  under  Gen.  Harrison,  and  was 
present  at  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Indian  war- 
rior Teeumseh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  He  j 
was  married  June  9,  1817,  to  Miss  Sarah  Cowley,  of 
Baltimore.  Their  children  were  Henry  A.,  Plum- 
mer B.,  Mary  A.,  John  W,  Frank  M.,  Lucy  H., 
and  Joseph  C. 

John  McIntosh  immigrated  with  his  family  to  j 
Tennessee  about  the  year  1828,  having  been  there 
himself  previously,  and  assisted  in  the  building  of 
the  first  jail  in  Nashville.  At  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage he  could  not  read,  but  acquired  this  accomplish- 
ment of  his  wife,  and  in  his  maturer  years  was  a 
man  of  fine  intelligence,  possessing  much  general 
information  gleaned  from  reading  and  observation. 
Having  experience  acquired  in  the  management  of  a 
similar  institution  in  Kentucky,  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  State  Prison  in  Nashville  when  there 
was  but  a single  prisoner.  This  position  he  retained 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  performing  the  varied 
duties  of  the  trust  with  singular  fidelity,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  profit  to  the 
State  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  resigning  the 
place  when  it  became  evident  that  his  advanced  years 
and  declining  health  prevented  him  from  performing 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  his  wonted  vigor.  He 


was  one  of  the  most  efficient  me  inkers,  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Nashville,  its  elder  for  many  years, 
and  contributed  liberally  to  its  support.  In  politics 
he  was  a Jacksonian  Democrat.  He  died  June  3, 
1859,  at  his  plantation  in  Louisiana,  leaving  a con- 
siderable fortune,  which,  however,  had  been  ma- 
terially diminished  by  unfortunate  contracts  on  the 
Chattanooga  Railroad. 

Frank  M.  McIntosh  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.. 
April  1,  1827.  He  enjoyed  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was  employed  as 
clerk  by  Col.  A.  W.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained about  nine  years,  when  he  embarked  in  the 
mercantile  business  on  his  own  account  as  a wholesale 
and  retail  grocer.  Unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  one 
year,  in  which  his  business  had  prospered,  his  entire 
stock  was  burned,  and  as  the  company  in  winch 
he  was  insured  was  insolvent,  he  lost  even  dollar. 
Very  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  deputy  Unit* d 
States  marshal,  a position  he  kept  until  the  break ira 
out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Nov.  11,  1857,  lie 
was  married  to  Eliza  J.,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
Menees,  of  Davidson  County.  Their  children  were 
John,  Henry  P.,  and  Lucy.  IIP  first  wife  dying, 
married  for  his  second  her  sister,  MV  Elion 
July  S,  1863.  Their  children  have  been  ElizoKniu 
Henry,  Frank  M .,  Sully,  Mary,  and  Harvest. 

Henrv  Menees’  ancestors  were  pioneer  sett'-  -• 
llis  mother  was  a relative  of  Gen.  Codec,  ot  Rev  >- 
lntionarv  fame,  also  one  of  Jackson’s  officers  at 
battle  of  New  t •rleans. 
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James  White  TIo  wing  ton  is  third  son  of  Wil- 

I 

1 is  Howington,  of  Newport,  Tenn.,  where  James 

I 

was  born  Aug.  1,  1810.  His  mother’s  name  was 
Catherine  Johnson,  daughter  of  Noel  Johnson,  of 
Granville  Co.,  X.  C. 

Willis  Howington  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  was  reported  as  missing,  and,  as  he  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of,  was  probably  killed. 

James  W.  Howington,  when  but  a mere  lad,  was 
apprenticed  to  one  Joel  Van  Ney,  who  kept  a tavern 
in  Wilksborc’. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Murray  Co.,  j 
Term.,  remaining  one  year  engaged  in  farming. 
From  there  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  three  years  or  more  while  lie 
followed  boating  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  1836  he  came  to  Davidson  County,  and  the 
same  year,  August  8th,  he  was  married  to  Rachel, 
fourth  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Carl  erine  Rhodes. 
Their  children  wereMames,  Harvey,  and  Sarah  A. 
(deceased).  His  fust  wife  died  Oct.  8,  1830.  Jan. 

5, 1840,  he  was  married  to  Marv  A.,  eldest  daughter 

\ 


of  Henry  and  Jemima  McNeill,  of  Williamson 
County.  By  this  union  ten  children  have  beer, 
born, — namely,  Permelia,  Margaret,  William  Cave 
(deceased),  Knox  Polk  (deceased),  Rachael,  Martha, 
Nancy  (deceased),  Andrew  J.,  Francis  Marion,  one 
dying  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Howington ’s  business  has  combined  the 
branches  of  farming  and  milling.  In  1847  he 
bought  six  hundred  acres  of  heavy  timber-land, 
which  later  purchases  increased  to  fifteen  hundred 
acres,  the  number  he  now  owns.  For  the  conver- 
sion of  this  timber  into  lumber,  in  1850  he  built  a 
steam  saw-mill,  which  lie  carried  on  for  nine 
years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howington  are  members  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  support  of 
which  they  liberally  contribute,  and.  of  which  Mr. 
Howington  has  been  an  elder  for  many  years. 

Now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  How- 
1 ington  i an  sa\  with  pride  tint  he  has  never  durmg 
his  long  life  used  tobacco  in  any  way  or  drank  a 
1 glass  of  Honor. 


JV 


The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  the  son  of 
Graves  Pennington,  and  was  born  in  Davidson  Co., 
Term.,  May  23,  1804.  His  father  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  came  to  Davidscn  County  at  an  early 
day,  where  he  engaged  in  fanning  until  his  death. 

John  \V.  Pennington  was  a very  successful  farmer, 
and  as  such  was  a representative  man.  He  was  quite 
an  extensive  dealer  in  stock.  He  commenced  life 
poor,  but  by  his  indomitable  energy  and  frugality  he 
became  well  off.  He  was  four  times  married, — first 
to  Elizabeth  Dodson  ; second,  to  Miss  America 
McMurry ; third,  to  Henrietta  Maxey;  and  fourth, 


to  Miss  Aden  Brunson,  whom  he  married  Oct.  29, 
1867. 

He  has  one  living  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah 
A.,  who  married  V.  H.  Seal,  a farmer  in  District 
2,  at  McSpodden  Bend.  He  has  two  children  by 
his  third  wife, — Lunette  P.,  who  married  Dr.  O. 
Weakley,  and  resides  on  the  ‘‘Old  Home;'  and 
Johnetta,  who  married  James  Burns,  a.  suc< ssiul 
business  man  in  Nashville. 

Mr.  Pennington  was  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  lie  died  Aug.  25,  1877,  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery. 


’ 


Felix  Grundy  Earthmau  is  of  German  descent. 
Ilis  paternal  grandfather,  Isaac  Earth  man,  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  of  America  more  than  a century  ago,  and  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century  came  to  Davidson  Co., 
Tenn.  His  sons  were  Lewis,  John,  James,  Henry, 
and  Isaac;  and  his  daughters  were  Sally,  Mary,  and 
Nancy.  Lewis  is  the  father  of  Felix  G.  Earth  man, 
whose  portrait  is  presented  above.  He  was  one  of 
the  hardy,  active,  chase-loving  pioneer  farmers  of  the 
county,  and  lived  and  died  on  the  farm  now  occupied 
by  his  grandson,  W illiam  L.  Earthmau.  His  family- 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters, — John 
H.,  Andrew  J.,  Jane,  Felix  G.,  and  Mary  E.  Felix 
was  born  March  17,  1821.  He  received  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Ids  district  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation, and  when  he  had  attained  a proper  age  at- 
tended law  school  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  and  graduated 
with  honor.  Though  Mr.  Earthmau  never  practiced 
the  profession  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself, 
yet  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him  in  after-life  in  the  pursuit 
to  which  he  chieily  devoted  himself, — i.e.,  that  of  I 
farmer,  lumberman,  and  trader,  in  which  he  was 

! 

extensively  engaged  all  his  life. 

On  A up.  6,  1845,  he  married  Marv  Ann  Wil- 

& . ’ 

kinson,  daughter  of  William  Wilkinson,  and  step- 


daughter of  Gilbert  Marshall,  both  early  settlers  of 
Davidson  County.  To  them  were  born  two  chil- 
I d'-en, — William  Lewis  and  Mary  Ann,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  in  her  fourteenth  year. 

In  politics  Mr.  Earthmau  was  an  “old-line  Whig,” 
and  always  advocated  the  principles  and  interests  of 
his  party  strongly;  in  fact,  he  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  political  matters  in  his  district.  Though  relig- 
iously inclined,  and  a man  of  good  morals  generally, 
yet  he  never  connected  himself  with  any  church 
organization. 

He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years,  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  militia,  and  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  with  whom  his  extensive  business 
transactions  brought  him  in  contact.  He  died  on 
the  21st  day  of  August,  1873. 

His  only'  son,  W illiam  L.  Earthmau,  was  born 
May  27,  1846.  On  May  29,  1875,  he  married  Wary 
M.  Ferrell;  they  have  three  children, — Nellie, 
Grundy,  and  Mary  Ann.  He  resides  on  the  old 
homestead  of  his  father,  engaged  in  farming  and 
merchandising.  lie  inserts  this  portrait  and  biog- 
raphy of  his  father  as  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  ever  proved  himself  a worthy  citizen, 
a genial  companion,  a warm-hearted,  constant  friend, 
an  honorable  man.  and  a devoted,  kind  father. 


FELIX  GRUNDY  EARTHMAN. 
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Atchison,  Thomas  A , Physician,  h.  Kentucky,  a.  1855;  p.  o.  adJ.  Nashville, 
Ten  n . 

Allison,  Andrew,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1805;  p.  o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Akers,  Albert,  Lawyer,  b.  Te:»m*es«  e,  •?.  1859;  p.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atchison,  Vv.  A.,  Physician,  l>.  Kentucky.  1 > 7 "> ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Armstrong,  W.  E.,  Photographer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1313;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Alley,  A.  W.  Y.,  Coal  Dealer,  b.  Tennossee, ».  1841  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alston,  Mi’s.  Lou  W.,  Young  Ladies’  Hoarding  Hall,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1ST 0 ; p.  o. 
mid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ament,  Samuel  1\,  Ketired,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Allen.  A.S.j  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  IS 44  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atwell,  W.  H.,  Furniture  Dealer,  b.  Virginia,  a.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nadiville, 
Tenn. 

Anderson,  Church,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ter  i. 

Aimisou,  William,  Printer,  b France,  3.  1839  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alexander,  Allison,  Attorney-ut-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1852;  p.  o.  c.dcl.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Adams,  A.G.  J.,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Achey,  I*.  H.,  Auctioneer  and  Commission,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  IS 20 ; p.  o.  a id. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Anable,  Joseph,  Hackman,  b.  Noith  Carolina,  s.  1S45;  p.  o.  add.  Xa«hviH*», 
Tenn. 

Allen,  It.  M.,  Stone  Mason,  b,  Tennessee,  3.  1870  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  William  ft.,  Nurseryman,  b.  New  York,  s.  1877  ; p.  o.  add.  Na- hville, 
Tenn. 

Alley T J.  M. . Marketer,  b.  Tenrie>see.  s.  1875;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

.Andrew*,  J J r\  V .t  Ifar.lwa.’o  Merchant,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  7 £42  , p.  c.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Allen,  NV.  W.,  Blacksmith,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1838;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  T.  M.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  NashviJl*,  Tenn. 

Abbay,  Isaac  S.,  Physician,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  1852;  p.  ..  add.  Nashville,  T-nn. 

Allen,  James,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p o.  add.  X&shville,  Tenn. 

Anthony,  George M.,  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1858:  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Armistcud,  William  B..  Jr.,  Book-Keeper,  l*.  Tennessee,  s.  1849;  p.o.  arid.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Anderson,  John  D.,  Insurance,  b.  Missouri,  s.  187*2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Atkinson,  0.  S.,  Saddlery  and  Harness,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1358 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

Argo,  John  J.,  B<x<n-Kom.er,  l>  Tennessee,  s.  1865  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Adams,  Nathan,  Retired,  b.  Ireland, a.  1817 ; p.  o add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Anderson,  S K , Merchant,  b Virginia,  s.  1825:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Allen,  F.  M.,  Carriage  Builder,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Adams,  Adam  Gillespie,  Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  a.  1359;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Anderson,  William  F , Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1834;  p.  o.  add  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Alexander,  Totoy,  Putter,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1865;  p o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Allen,  Chari*  s,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1363  , p.  o.  add  \a*.hv  lie,  Tenn. 

Ann, strong,  Fannie,  Music  Teacher,  b.  T niiwssee,  ?.  1857  ; p.  u.  add.  XtwUvhie, 

Tenn. 

Allen.  J.  H , '.Manufacturer,  b.  In  liana  -e.  1879  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashvill  *.  Term. 

Adams,  Levy,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Kentucky, s.  1875  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Alexander,  James  P.,  Salesman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1844;  p.  o.  iuld.  Nnsbvilh  , 
Tenn. 

Auric!),  Charles  ft..  ? lui.er,  b.  X*;\v  Y rk,  <.  1356.  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alford,  ^iiliurn,  Fuaucr  and  Stuck  Grower,  I;.  i • cnessee,  s.  134-j ; ;>.  o.  add. 

NVsnviHo,  Term. 

Alexander,  J anted,  Farmer,  1*.  Kentucky,  s.  Is  '• ; p.  o.  i<id.  Station  A,  Nasi.vilir, 
Tenn. 

Abbey,  S.  W.,  Fanner,  b.  IV  ni  esse**,  s.  1S43. 

Alien,  U.  F\,  Sup<>ri.tv\idmic  Mechanical  P^partm  rit  State  Prison,  b Tennes- 
see, s.  1866  ; p.  o.  iu!d  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Alien,  J.  B . J • in  of  P u , 1 Co  1 ■ - p o l.  Naal 

Adams,  J.  N.,  Lawyer,  b.  T'-mieisee,  s.  is.vj  ; p.o,  ud.l.  NVa  . »i.le,  Pun. 

Adams,  Mr*.  )l.,  !•.  koul’i'Uy,  s 1 8 J * j • j j add.  NVaitvn'h  Tenn. 


Acklin,  W.  ft.,  Attorney *at-La\v,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ament,  Samuel  ft. 

Alford,  N.  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834 ; p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Teun. 

Alford,  Mrs.  M.  I>.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Alford,  11.  0.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1817  ; p,  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Allen,  Janies,  Funner,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  3838. 

Allison,  Thomas  J.,  Miller  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  l8uS  ; p.  o.  add.  Bellevue, 
Term/ 

Anderson,  William,  Teacher  and  Preacher,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1876  ; p.  o.  add. 
Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  J.io.  H..  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Anderson,  Thompson,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
lYnn. 

Allen,  J.  C. 

Abernethy,  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1827  ; p.  o.  add.  Baton’s  Creek. 

Adkisson,  J P.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1848;  p.o.  add.  White’s  Bend.  Tenn. 

Brown,  Neil  S.,  Lawyer,  b.  Giles  Co.,  Tenn.,  ?.  1847 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Baxter,  Nathaniel,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  3 LSI 2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Baxter,  Jem,  Lawyer,  i>.  T.-nn.,  s.  1832;  p.  o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Briggs,  W.  T.,  Surgeon,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1834  ; p u.  add.  Nashville,  Venn. 

Berry,  C.  D.,  Lawyer,  b.  TenneS'e:,  3.  184  4 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.,  Tenn. 

Buist,  J.  K.,  Physician,  n.  South  Carolina,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Bradford,  James  C.,  Lawyer,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  1872  , p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  J.  B.,  Attorney,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Notary  FuLli  •,  b.  Tennessee, 
e.  18*38;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Baskette,  J bn  II.,  Attorney,  Justice  of  tbe  Peace,  and  Notary  Public,  b.  Ten- 
nessee, s.  1867  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brim,  John  D.,  Lawyer,  b.  lennessve,  ?.  i 2 GO ; p.  o.  ado.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Edward,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  j.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  NashviPe.  Tenn. 

Brie u,  W.  G.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*52  ; p.  o.  a Id.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  V.  A.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184 ) ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bee,  Hubert,  Miller,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Sallie,  h ML-s'ssippi,  s.  Ii74  ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Black,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  I*.  Teimessee,  s.  1S43  : p.  c.  add.  Naybvillc,  Tenn. 

Bruckner,  James  P.,  Imu  Founder,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  iS72:  p.  o.  add.  NasbviiK, 
Tenn. 

Bearden,  A.  M.,  Carpenter,  b.  South  Carolina,  3.  lSGT  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Bowers,  S II.,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  N:wi  - 
vilifj,  Tenn. 

Burr,  A.  ft.,  Proprietor  of  Cotton  Compress,  b.  New  Yoik,  s.  1370;  p.  o.  add. 
Na-hviUc,  T urn. 

Burns.  James  F , Wholesale  Livjuor  Dealer,  b.  Irelu  ad,  *.  1349;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Behan,  Thomas,  Grocer,  b.  New  York,  s.  1SG2;  p.  o.  add.  NashvUIe,  Tenn. 

Burns,  M.,  Jr.,  Saddlery  and  Coach  ware,  t*.  Tennessee,  s.  1^47  : p.  <?.  add.  Nuslt- 
vi lie,  Tenn. 

Barnes,  J.  M., Clerk,  b.  White  County,  Tenn..s.  183.5:  p.  o.  ad  I Nashville, Tenn. 

Byrne,  ft.,  Manufacturer  of  ftlovators.  Axe-handles,  and  Si>-.*kes,  b.  Imland,  s. 
.1868;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishop  jit  other*.  Carriage  Muutifac  Hirers,  t.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brooks,  W.  F , Publisher  Advertiser,  b.  Memphis,  a.  1369;  p.  c.  add.  Nash  / IF  , 
Tenn. 

Biand,  «i.  A.,  Si)uthnrn  Exchange  Stabler,  b.  Tunncfcaec,  3.  18d() ; p.  .> 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bnrkhardt.  Martin,  Merchant,  h.  Germany,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  a hi.  Niushville,  Tenn. 

Braden,  John,  President  Central  T«  nnessee  College,  b.  New  V..rk  City,  s.  ia»  7 . 
p.  o.  add.  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

Billings,  Jared  M , ‘ ig«r  and  N»  ws  Sta  id  Maxwell  nonage,  b.  Tennessee,  s. 
1859:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenr.. 

Broderick,  J -ha,  Policei  .i  , b.  Irel^tid,  s 1853;  p o.  aid.  N/.shviHe,  Tenn. 

Bell,  K.  Y . F inner,  b.  Tvuae'SCP,  s.  131 1,  p.  o add.  N:i>hvUle.  Teun 

Bicskette,  V»  . II,  *.K*al  H'stato  Agent,  l . JlDsisoIppI,  n.  1W  7;  p.  o.  add.  Nash 
viiio,  Teun. 

Bell,  T.  J , lio*>k- Keeper,  V>.  Tum-'-sre  s 1856  , p.  » . add.  Nashville,  Teat. 

Bryan,  Charles  ft.,  Jr..  Merchant  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1 > » 1 ; p * ad«L 

Nashville, '!  cnu. 

Behne,  AlUnt,  Twii"r;  I’.  Gcimauv,  ■*.  l>  p a add..  Na>l»vr.;.-  Tenn. 
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Buchanan,  S.  J.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  n.  I87G;  p o arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Brunch,  Robert  W.,  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  L871  ; p.  o.  add.  Na>h  v i 1 1 « • , Tenn. 
Bradshaw,  J.  N.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  L851  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hiirnwell,  U.  G.,  Lawyer,  b.  South  Carolina,  a le>72;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Baker,  Henry,  Stone  Cutter,  b.  En;.  land,  s.  1870  : p.  o.  add.  NusLuilo,  Tenn. 
IWwii,  J.  K.  Polk,  Keeper  City  Work -House,  b.  Ti  n ness- *e,  s.  1330;  p.  o.  add. 
Nu  hvitle,  Term.  . 

B&itichrodar,  F.  G , A -list,  l*.  Switzerland,  s.  1 S4’» ; p.  o.  a : i.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Byron,  A.  G.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  185.:  ; p.  o.  mid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Burchett,  James  J' , Corpsuler,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1802 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Berry,  A.  L.,  Lumber  .Merchant,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1SGI  • p.  o.  add.  Nu-sluillo,  Tenn. 
Baxter,  Edward,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Na-hvilb?,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Frank,  Paint  r,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1807  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bren  non,  I*.  N.,  Iron  Master,  b.  Ireland,  =?.  1802 : p.  o.  add.  N.*,sbville,  Tenn. 
Barry,  \V.  F.,  Sr.,  Ketired  Journalist,  b.  Baltimore,  s.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Brown,  W.  E , Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS. 02 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Brigham,  Vv.  S.,  Cabinet  Maker,  b.  New  York,  s.  1880;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Buchanan,  Samuel,  Liveryman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1810;  p o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Bayne,  Thomas  K.,  Blacksmith,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1S79;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Bradford,  Alexander  B..  Fire  Insurance,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  1S70;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Burch,  James  S,  Commercial  Editor  Bcianer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Beaty,  W.  T.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1S78  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Boyd,  W.  S.,  Capitalist,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bland,  .T.  1\,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S24  ; p.  o.  add.  Nc-hville,  Term. 

Bryan,  John  W.,  Breeder  Trotting  Horses,  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  b.  Mississippi,  s. 
1850;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Brady,  Tuocu'S,  Farmer,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Term. 
Bransford,  W.  L.,  Wholesale  Merchant. 

Kertheol,  Julien  E. 

Byington,  S.  8.,  Con-, poser  of  Poetry  and  Music,  b.  New  York,  s.  137G;  p.  o.  add. 
Gallatin,  Term. 

Kosbyshel!,  Mrs.  £.  A.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867 ; p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Brown,  James  VV 

Ri-U,  George  C.,  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1806;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Baird,  E.-v.  A.  J.,  Pair  or  Cumberland  I*  res  by  teiian  Church,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s. 
I860;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  Boarding,  10 S.  Cherry  Street,  b.  f ennessce,  s.  1872;  p.  o. 
.old.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Bradford,  Mrs.  V.  A.,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1335;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Baine,  M.  T.,  Plumber  and  Gas-Fitter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  Ib52 ; p.  o.  aud.  Nash- 
vibe,  Tenn. 

Barnes,  Albert,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee's.  1SG.5;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Booth,  W.  L.  G.,  C-'irp»{!t»*r,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  18(51 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten-:. 
Brown,  Campbell,  Breeder  of  J.  T.  H.  S.  Downs  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s. 
18-10;  p.  o.  add.  Nash  villi*,  Tenn. 

Baines,  Henry,  Carpenter,  b.  Prussia,  s.  1372;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Beaty.  Hugh  L.,  Iron  Moulder,  b.  Tennessee;  s.  1808 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Baxter,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Banker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1818;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Burnham,  J.  L.,  Grocer,  b.  Maine,  s.  1802;  d.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Byrne,  Clinton,  Grocery  and  Produce,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nrsli- 
'ville..  Tenn. 

Snttorff,  II.  5V.,  Merchant,  b.  Prussia,  s.  1858;  p.  o.  odd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Brown,  lean  dal  1,  Beal  Estate,  l«.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  T'-nn. 
Butler,  C.  II  , Cierk,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1847 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

Burns,  M.,  Retired,  b.  Ireland,  s.  183G;  p.  o.  acid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Blume,  F.  L.,  Manufacturing,  t.  North  Carolina,  s.  1*7 1 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Brown,  it.  M'eak’.py,  Feu!  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S25;  p.  c.  add.  Nashvih.*, 
Tee.tr. 

Buk  ji'.'.t  g i.  R , Professor  of  Music,  b.  Italy,  s.  Ic78;  p.  o.  add  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Battel -field,  \V.  C,,  Insurance  Agent,  b.  Maine,  3. 1SG2;  p.  o add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Beef.ua,  J.  8.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1861 : p.  o.  add.  NaAhvil!-’,  Tenn. 
Black,  S.  C.,  Livery  B is  in  ess,  b Tenneas.-e,  fe.  1 s»>2  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 
Brent,  C.,  Grocer,  b.  Ireland,  s.  Vs  62  ; p.  o.  add.  N ishville,  Tenn. 

Blanton,  M.  L.,  Railroad  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s is 53 ; p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Black.  Georgu  M.,  Fireman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  i 653 ; p.  o.  add  N:\shvi Tenn. 
Brown,  John  T.,  Joiner,  b.  Tennessee.  *».  18-.3  , p.  o.  aid  Nash,  :i.  •*,  Ti*nn. 

Bate,  W.  73.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  15* - ; p.  old.  Na*di'iilr,  Tenn. 

Bush,  VV.  G , !!.:•  k maker  and  Buil  1 r.  b.  Tennessee,  a.  i82v;  p.  o.  a id.  Xa>h- 
vi ! I Tenn. 

Bowman.  C.  A..  Druggist,  b.  Mosnuchu.s*  tt?.  -.  1859;  p.  o.  ad.*.  Nkudivllle,  Tenn. 
Brown,  J".shua,  Grocer,  b Keu'iicky,  s.  1.82  I ; p t.  add.  Na.^hvilh).  L’**in. 
Briont,  P-R-r,  Grocer,  b.  T<jnnejv!»,  •*.  1 *'2d  : p,  o add.  N i.«  jv»ik\  Tear.. 

Brown,  John,  B-l'icksiilUb,  b.  Tcunttssca*, «.  1 d 1 , p o ..-i > h-Ii  .’;iV,  I'.in ti. 
Bran? lord,  Jordan,  Pastor  of  Mt.  Zion  Chi  1 - ■ - 1 | 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


i Buehanon,  Alexander,  Pastor  of  Second  Colored  Baptist  Church,  b.  Georg  a.  <. 
1821 ; »>.  o.  add.  Na:;hvi!ie,  Teuri. 

j Benson,  P.  II , Boot  and  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1SG2;  p.  o.  add.  Nash'. lie 
Tenn. 

I Baines,  Rubert,  Shoemaker,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  182S;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tone. 

I Brown,  Thomas,  Stone-work  Contractor,  b.  Virginia,  s.  IS 04  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

! Bo>d,  Robert  0..  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

: Bainiuidge,  C.  M.,  Salesman,  b.  Tmnessefc,  s.  185,5;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bransford,  John  f .,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S3G;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J Britt,  Napoleon  Ik,  Plasterer  and  Cistern  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  13G4 ; p o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Brown,  C.  F , Merchant,  b.  lenn^ssee,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Berry.  Mrs.  W.  IV'.,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1820;  p.  o.  a-!d.  Niediville,  Tenn. 

I Barker,  Uub-rt,  Hack  Driver,  b.  Louisiana,  s.  18G5 ; p.  o.  odd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
| Bonks,  Peter,  Cook,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1859;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J Brooker,  A.  J.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

! Bowen,  Jerry,  Farmer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  !».  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add. 
Dorielson,  Tenn. 

; Binns,  Mrs.  Mary  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1311  ; p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 
| Buchanan,  II.  K.,  Farmer,  l»  Tennessee,  s.  18L4  ; p.  <».  add.  Nsishviile,  Te?»n. 
i Boyd,  AVilliam,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846  ; p.  o.  add.  Doneison,  Tenn. 
Buchanan,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Farmer,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1839;  p.  o.  add.  Donei~-.-n. 
Term.  - 

; Blair,  John  IV'.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837;  p.  o.  aid.  Dunelaon,  Tenn. 
j Brent,  Joseph  T.,  Wood  workman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Donelson, 
Tenn. 

| Bilker,  W.  D.,  Farmer  and  Justice  cf  tiie  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  g.  1312  ; p.  u.  add. 
Do  nelson,  Term. 

I Blair,  S.  S..  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1829  ; p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Baker,  John  II.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834;  p.  o.  arid  Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Bomiuranl,  Edward  l*.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.36;  p.  o.  add. Edgefield  Junc- 
ti«  n,  Tenn. 

! Barfield,  H.  N.,  Farmer,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1874:  p.o. add.  Glencliff,  Tenn. 

! Barfield,  T.  P , Farmer,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1S65  ; p.  o.  add  Glencliff,  Tenn. 
j Beauchamp,  J.  A , Physician  Insane  Asylum,  b.  Kentucky,  3.  1366  ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

• Bogle.  It.  M..  Dental  Surgeon,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1871;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

! Burnett,  I.  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  9. 1810  ; p.  c.  add.  Rose  Dale,  Tenn 
! Burnett,  Richard  1;.,  Gate-Keeper  and  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S15;  p.  o.  add. 
Rose  Dale,  Tenn. 

| Bukiic,  A.  J.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.o.  add.  N-densville,  Tenn. 

| Baker,  F.  D , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827 ; p.  o.  add.  Oneyvilie.  Tenn. 

I Bos  worth,  C..  Farmer  and  Rope-Maker,  h.  Louisiana,  s.  1832:  p.o.  add.  Paragon 
Mills,  Icuu. 

I Barnes,  T.  W.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1837  ; p.o.  add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 
j Black,  I.  T.,  Farmer,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  18  ‘.S;  p.  o.  advl.  Oneyviile,  Tenn. 

| Baker,  H.  C..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mdls,  Tenn. 
B'gley,  E.  B.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Station  A,  Nashville, 
Teun. 
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Baker,  F.  E , Srone  and  Brick-M:tson,  b.  Tt-nnessee,  s.  1329;  p.  o.  add.  Station 
A,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bilker,  J.  I .,  Farmer,  b.  Indiana,  s.  18-33 ; p.  o.  add.  Station  A,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bell,  J.  L..  Farmer,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1-643;  p.o. add.  Brentwood  Teuu. 

Bell,  Mi-a.  M A.,  s.  1SG5 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Borr> , Mrs.  VV.  W..  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nash'  i lie,  Tenn. 

Battle,  L.  II.,  Farmer  aud  Stock  Raiser,  !>.  Tennessee,  s.  1846  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Bowling,  P.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Breeding,  J bn  0.,  Carpenter,  b.  Kentucky,  9.  1874  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Blnukall,  W.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1829;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B..yd,  W.  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1859  ; p.  o.  add.  Nasl.ville,  Tenn. 

Beasley,  A.  J..  Farmer  and  lbaymnu,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  a Id.  N 
Tenn. 

Br.-wn,  J.  D , Fare: or,  b.  Ten t.*,*5 see.  s.  1848;  o.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Bradford.  John.  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 
Brown,  J . N.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1871;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  i860  ; p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Blown,  M.  Railroad  Agent  and  Postmaster,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  l-f4  »;  p.  o.  add. 
Newsom  StaHon,  Tenn. 

Bowman.  Robert  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  England,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  N-i>h- 
vllo,  Tonn. 

Bimn.  Robert  C.,  Book-Keeper  an*i  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851 ; p.  o.  adi. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Burge-*,  5ii9.  Mary  J..  b.  T^nni'sso#*,  s.  1867:  p.  o add.  Nash vi llr,  Tenn. 

Banks,  H.  F.,  Lawyer,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Biroett.  \V  . W Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1^78 ; p v ad  1 Nashville,  Tenn. 
Burke* , J,  \V\.  I.iiiuvi,b.  Kentucky,  s.  i**i>j ; p.  o add.  * I g*’ fie  hi  Jtii'ction, 


Tenn 


i I^»kr.r,  bauiuel  A , Fruit  Grower  and  Nursery aian,  b.  Pennsyltaolji,  ' -• 
p.  o.  e.dd . >10  1 i Station,  T*  P I. 

Bowers,  S.  C„  Fanner,  b.  Teniiessee,  *.  p.  o.  ad  i.  Baker’s  Station,  T-  1 • 

, Bafnbridge  K.  T.,  1M  \>i(  m,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1875;  p.  o,  add.  Baker’s  S'ai.on, 

Tenn. 

r.i  iibr  Ice,  C.  M , p.  o.  :i  !d  Nashville,  Tenn. 

• Ibns;,  VV  p o ndd  V ii'm.l  *,  T<  nn. 
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I>«riabriu;;o,  J.,  Farmer  and  Physician,  l*.  Tennessee,  8.  1356 ; p.  o.  add.  Ridge 
JVet,  Tonn. 

Bennett,  J.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1 8*23 ; \\  o.  add.  Ashland  City,  Ter-n. 

Binlcs,  1)  F.,  Physician,  b.  Kentucky,  3.  1873;  p.  o.  add.  White’s  Head,  Term. 

Bluster,  lb  >T.,  Physician,  h.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ji.  D.,  Engineer,  b.  Georgia,  x.  lst>D;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T eon. 

Block,  William,  Scavenger  and  Fowl  Dresser,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  18-' ’*3;  p.  c.  mid, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bolden,  L.  B.,  Shoemaker,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Baily,  F.  B.,  Janitor  Cumberland  School,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Barry,  II.  L.,  Pastor  of  Gay  Street  Christian  Church,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1854;  j».  o. 
add.  Vashville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Jai/ie5*,  Editor  Jfrrahl,  h.  Ireland,  s.  1845  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bradford,  A.  I).  & II  Grocers,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S55;  p.o.  a id.  Nasi; ville.  Ten n . 

Bell.  David,  Furniture  Wagons,  l».  Tennessee,  s.  1S5G;  ]>.  o,  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Buchanon,  A.  II.,  Farm  r,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S2S ; n.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 

Bondurant,  Jacob  J.,  Farmer,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1834. 

Br  »oks,  Professor  J.  C.,  Superintendent  Jackson  County  Schools,  b.  Tennessee, 
s.  1849. 

Berry,  W.  W\,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Berry,  Emma,  b.  Tennessee:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.«ss,  John  M.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Burkart,  John,  Superintendent  Nashville  Brewing  Company,  b.  Bavaria, a.  1879  ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Campbell,  It.  A.,  Cashier  Board  of  Publication  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1847;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Curry,  J.  TL,  Physiciuu  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1831;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Chisholm,  G.,  Dentist,  h.  Alabama,  3. 18G7  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chamberlain,  James,- Lawyer,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1SG3;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cook,  W.  C.,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1809;  p.  o.add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Covington,  W . D.,  Lawy  v,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1805;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cobb,  S.  J.,  Dent;sr,  b.  Noitli  Carolina,  s.  1800;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cheatham,  F.  R.,  Real  Potato,  b Tennessee,  s.  7824;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.* 

Callender,  J din  If.,  Physician,  b. Tennessee, s.  1842 ; p.  o.add.  Nashville,  'Venn. 

Campbell,  E.  ft , Clerk  United  States  District  Court,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1802;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chilton,  James  A.,  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clark,  3.  31.  P.,  Bell  Academy,  Principal  Grammar  School,  Montgomery,  b. 
Louisiana,  s.  18C8  ; p.  0.  add.  N ish  ville,  Term. 

Collin®,  Mrs.  Sue  V.,  Assistant  Principal  Trimble  School,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Childress,  J.  P.,  Bricklayer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1549;  p.  o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Curb ett,  Capt.  Dempsey,  Retired,  1*.  North  Carolina,  s.  1SL3  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cowgil!,  G.  T..  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1849;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cuckrill,  J.  G.,  Lawyer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1877;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cooper,  George  W . Painter,  b.  Tenrtessee,  s.  1859;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Capps,  Robert,  Blacksmith,  b.  England,  s.  1.845;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Venn. 

Chase,  Irvine  K.,  Cotton  Merchant,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1SG8;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
v.lie,  Tenn. 

Carter,  J.  J..  Capitalist,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1S4S  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Callender,  Th'-mas,  Real  Estate  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1835 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

Ooucn,  P.  E,  Locomotive  Engineer,  b.  Georgia,  3.1857;  p.o.  add.  Nashville 
Tenn. 

Cummings,  J.  F.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  18-7  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Crawford,  J J.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  185*2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carter,  J.  T> I.,  Policeman,  b.  l)e  Kalb,  3.  1859;  p.  «>.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Chapman,  James,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  England,  3. 1575;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Couch,  George  M.,  Bricklayer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  j.  adJ.  Nashville  T«*nn. 

Oox,C.,  Club-House  Porter,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1843;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Crook,  L ]> , Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  aud.  Nashville,  Tonn. 

Cowan,  Robert,  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1806;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clements,  J.  .3  , Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  .853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cantrell,  G.  3i.  I , Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852;  p.o.  add.  Nashville  Tenn. 

Cunningham  .t  Fl  yd,  Mannficturors  of  Walking-canes,  s.  1801 ; j>.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  T.  tm*. 

Crukhftehl,  J.  51.,  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1821  ; p.  0.  o ld. 
Nashv die,  Tonn. 

< ampbeil,  W.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Capps,  R.  \V  , Carpenter,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Na-Uvilbg  Teiin. 

Cooper,  W.  F.,  Phuitoreiyh.  Michigan,  .1.'  1851 ; p.o.  add.  Na.->bvill*\  Tenn. 

Carney,  T.  M.,  Cotf«  11  Dealer,  b.  lentussee,  s.  Ie52;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cnvender,  J.  C.,  Huckster,  V Tennessee,  s.  1857;  p.  o add.  Na.'hvill  , lV*n. 

Cunningham,  R I-.,  Painter,  i».  Tennessee,  9.  1S79;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Caldwell,  Svdi-mon,  Waiter  Commca-ial  Hotel,  b.  Alabama,  3.  1809;  p.  <».  add. 
Nashville,  Ten n. 

Creech,  Jnnm*,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tcn.u  aaee,  s.  1 I:);  ;>  n.  «•>■!.  Nashv. lie.  T-  an. 

Colton,  George  K.t  Carpenter,  h.  Tennessee,  3.  1*46';  p.  ...  mi  l.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cheatham,  Gen.  B.  F.,  Former,  e.  1S20;  p.  r . add.  Nush-.ille.  Ten  j. 

\ 


j Campbell,  Brook  iris  TL,  United  States  Mad  Agent,  b.  Tennossoo,  s.  1$G*2 ; p.o. 
add.  'Nashville.  Ten. 

j Childress,  C.,  Retired,  b.  Madison,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  / 

| Crawford,  Francis  II.,  Locomotive  Engineer,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1809;  p.  d,  add. 
Kingston,  Ga. 

I Carter,  James  W.,  Carpenter,  b.  T -nnessee,  3.  1SGS;  p.  q.vudd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cooper,  Henry,  Lawyer,  ex-unit- d States  Senator,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1808;  p.  o. 
advl.  Na-hviilo,  Tmm. 

Carroll,  E.  31.,  Captain  “Citizens’  Gift”  Fire  f’ompiny,  No.  3,  b.  Tennessee,  a. 
1848;  p.  o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

C'arliu,  James,  Fanner,  b.  Wilsozi  County;  p.  o.  add.  Pekin,  Putnam  Co.,  Tonn. 
Chesnu%  S.  Ik,  -Minister  and  Editor,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1S7U;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cooney,  J'<hn.  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S»*4;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Campbell,  J..hu  Alexander,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  15i!9  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashv. lie, 
Tenn. 

Chisholm,  L.  C.,  Dentist,  h.  Alabama,  3. 1SG7;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cockrill,  3f:irk  Breeder  of  Improved  Stock,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1838;  p.  o.  add. 
Nit-hvi!le,  Tenn. 

Cockriil,  Janies  II.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1S33;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Calhoun,  George  It.,  Jeweler,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cole,  E.  3V. . Late  Provident  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  b.  Tennessee, 
s.  1827 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Olaibnrne,  II.  L Insurance  Agent.  Notary  Public,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1319;  n.  o.  arid. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Clark,  W.  31.;  Editor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cooper,  James  L.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.50;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Campbell,  John  H.,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cockrill,  B.  F.,  Stock  Breeder, h.  3li>sissippi,  3.  1832  : p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chirk,  W.  B , Book-Keeper,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1803:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
-Childress,  E,  II.,  Fanner,  b.  Alabama,  3.  1832  ; r.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Childress  L.  S.,  Livery,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S5G  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Coussens,  J.  I’.,  Diuggist  and  Chemist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18-33;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Carter,  J.  W.,  Stato  Register  of  Lands,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, 'Tenn. 

Cooper,  3V.  F.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184-V;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cornelius.  W.  R..,  Undertaker,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1554;  p.  c.  add.  Nasi; ville, 
Tenn. 

Cr.tighed,  F.  D.,  b.  Tennessee,  5. 1831;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Te:ir.. 

Carrick,  Siu/nuel  P.,  Shoe  Merchant,  b.  Massachusetts,  s.  1845;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Teun. 

Camp,  A.  S.,  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

■J  Combs,  M.  S.,  Funeral  Undertaker,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1849;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Collier,  William  C.,  Merchant,  b.  Dickson,  a.  IS-iS ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cooper,  W-  R.,  Artist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1802  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carroll,  Hugh,  Book-Keeper,  b.  South  Carolina,  3.  1846;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cater,  William  N.,  Grocer  and  Marketer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184S;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Crawford.  Walter  H.,  Grocer,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1379;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Cheny,  Henry  S.,  Upholsterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1875;  n.  o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chirk,  Richard,  Boot  and  Shoemaker,  b.  Georgia,  3.  I860;  p.  o.add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Clark,  C.  31..  Sawyer,  b.  Missouri, l . 1844.  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Collins,  II.  W.,  Engineer,  b.  Illinois,  3.  1835;  p.  0.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Crocket,  W.  H.,  Fireman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1351,  p.  o.  add.  Nash vilie.  Tenn. 
C<*nley,  J.  W , Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1819;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  T^n »». 
C<;r.por,  W.  N.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tvnu. 
Caveuder,  John  W.,  Assistant  City  Sexton,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1-S30;  p.  o.  a U. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carter,  Clay,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S39;  p.  •).  odd.  Nashvilh*, 
Teun. 

I C math  wait,  S**ott  V’.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1864;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Ter.  n . 
j Growth  waif,  David  K.,  Toucher,  b.  Tenncsseo,  s.  1803;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

I Cartwright,  J A.,  A’toruey-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841  • p.  0.  add.  Niishv-lle, 
Tenn. 

I Chisholm,  L.  C. 

I Chisholm,  G. 

j Charlton.  Janies  II , Physician,  b.  Tennessee.  1813;  p.  0.  add.  Lavrrgne,  Term. 

> *\iut(i.(^ii:inu  W.  \\\,  Farmer,  i).  Tennessee,  s.  1865  ; p.  o.  aid.  Donelson,  T am. 

| * 

U'ris’vell,  J.  G.,  W lu-irlwrighf,  h Tennessee,  1357  ; |>.  o.  a. Id.  Herm  tage,  l\  nn. 
I Callender,  John  II.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1S32:  p.  0.  u«ld.  Na^hviHe, 
Tenn. 

| Clements,  C.  M , Merchant,  b.  Tentn  sseo,  s.  1848  : p.  o.  add.  Rose  Dale,  Tout). 
Clements,  John  M,  Merchant  und  Farmer,  b.  T s.  155*2;  p.  o.  add. 

Dale,  Tonn. 

j Charll  -n,  G.  W.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1 S~ 2 : p.  o.  add.  On  \ ville,  Tenn. 

I Chamber,  !!.  S.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  l>  1;  p.  o.  add.  Pr.nuon  Mills,  Tenn 
Clark,  James  C , Physiciiiu,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  1855;  y».  o.  add.  Brentwood,  T'.nii. 
! Currin,  John  P , Locomotive  Engineer,  b.  Ohio,s.  18*8. 

i lemau,  J.  F.,  S 1 1 - ' 

j Coleman,  James  31..  Buteher,  * . Teiuiosse*  . s.  18  7;  p •.  a. Id.  N isl.*  ill  *,  Ter  11. 
1 Conley,  J.  \V.f  Merchant,  1-.  Tt-nnoscure,  3 1849:  p.o  add.  Na*uivilL\  Tenn. 
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Carter,  F M.,  Carpenter,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  INTO;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(.'flickering,  C.  B.,  Farmer,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  is: ’,7  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Compton,  Mrs.  Felix,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1844;  p.  o.  add.  Nash' ilie,  Tenn. 

Compton,  P.  N.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten;i. 

Compton,  M’.s.  L.  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Alabama,  s.  18-4 1 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Compton,  Henry  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1813 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Colton,  J.  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1 s:54  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

Cheatham,  V.  . B.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852. 

Carpenter,  J.  IV,  Manager  of  Singer  Mannfaclnring  Company's  Office,  b.  Illi- 
nois, 8.  1870;  n.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Childress,  O 15  , Farmer , b.  Tennessee,  8.  1.85:5;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tons:. 

Carter.  Mrs.  Nannie,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827  ; p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Carter,  Mn.  Sally,  b.  Tenuessoe,  3.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Corley,  John  J.,  Farmer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820  ; p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Castieman,  C.  C.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1S2S ; p.  o.  add.  Stewart’s  Ferry, 
Tonn. 

C&stleman,  Lewis.  Firmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1809;  p.  o.  add.  Stewart’s  Ferry, 
Tenn. 

Clark,  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennrssee,  9.  1 8-42 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Corbett,  Eugene,  Iron  and  Hardware,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Caru there,  It.,  Small  Fruits  and  Farming,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1654 ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Crittenden,  Nannie,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1804;  p.  o.  add.  Goodiettsvilie, 
Tenn. 

Chad. well,  R. 

Connell,  William,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1822  ; p.  o.  add.  Goodiettsvilie,  Tenn. 

Coles,  J.  W.,  Dairyman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1877 ; p.  o.  add.' Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cummings,  G.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S40;  p.  o.  add.  Goodiettsvilie, 
Tenn. 

Crocker,  E L.,  0.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carney,  E.  M.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1812;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Carney,  John  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S41  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Caruev,  Joseph  E , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1839;  p.  o.  add.  Na-hville,  Tenn. 

Craig,  W.  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s,  1843;  p.  o.  add.  White’s  Bend,  Tenn. 

Caswell,  I).  H.,  NI i 1 1 Furniture,  b.  Maine,  s.  16GS;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Casselty,  T.  D.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  5.  1817  , p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Cherry,  Culler,  Nurseryman,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1853  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cuff,  John,  Laborer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Cloy  I,  Sam  ml,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  183S;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cloyd.  Mitchell,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Caldwell,  Jeff,  Barber,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1SG3. 

Corley,  J.  13.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee  ; p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Crow  ley.  Strung,  Stone  Mason,  b.  Missouri,  s.  1849  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cole.  Martin,  Porter  Commercial  Hotel,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Carter,  Felix,  Transfer  Company,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Conner,  Ira,  'Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1SC2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cabler,  C.  G..  Real  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1817 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Creighton,  A.  D.,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Notary  Public,  Ranger  for  Davidson 
County,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Crawfo  id,  J Y , Dentist,  l>.  Tennessee.  3.  1879  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash\ iile,  Tenn. 

Caw fm an,  M.,  River  Engineer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1612;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Buling,  S.  A.  Recorder  of  the  City  uf  Nashville,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1807;  p.  0.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dodd,  Thomas  L.,  Lawyer,  b.  Kentucky,  g.  1808;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bavis,  L.  II.,  Real-Estate  and  Collection  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  167 L ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Be  Monbroun,  W.  R.,  Ileal  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18 13  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dismukes,  W.  L , Dentist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Drake,  E.  L.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1879;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Davis,  VV.  G.,  Genen.l  Agent  Louisville  and  Nashville and  Great  Southern  Rail- 
road,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1835;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Be  Lee,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Scotland,  s.  LSr.5;  p.  o.  raid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Be  moss,  Abtam  L , Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I . ) ; p o.add.  Nish  villa,  Tenn. 

Dorris,  William  D.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1620  ; p.  o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Davidson,  II.  C , Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.o.  add.  Nashvrlby  Tenn. 

Dobson,  A.  D.,  Arlesian  Wells,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1815;  p.  «.  adu.  Nashville, 

. Tenn. 

David?,. n Glis  E.  Inventor,  b.  Virginia,  3.  18G«. ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Temu 

Dr.mil Umi,  J P.  Iron  blaster,  b.  Ohio,  «.  1865  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash  ;1i  -,To.jh. 

Dews,  William,  • y-a!,  Lime,  and  Sand  Bealur,  b.  Virginia, s 1830;  p.  0.  add. 
Nu>!iville,  Tenn. 

Dougherty,  W.  C'.,  Grocei,  l>.  Tennessee,  s ISO?  ; p.  0.  add.  Nash  ville.  Tenn. 

Don  •'Ison,  Samuel,  Lawyer,  b.  IVtiPv.ssee,  9.  1*70;  p o.  add.  Nasiml!**,  Teiio. 

Davidson,  S.  A , Curpent  rand  Builder,  b.  Virginia,  9 ! S4  4 ; p.o.  add.  Sushvillr,  ' 
Tenr,.  ~ | 

Buff,  Charles  M.,  House  e..d  Ornnm  tital  Puinlvr.  h.  Tcunossee,  3.  1871;  p o.  1 
<?.dd.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Diilehoy,  A.  E.,  Uuilru.ul  Conductor,  h.  Tcum-a-ee,  9.  18G9  , p.  c.  add.  Nashvill**,  ; 

Tenn. 

Devoy,  T..  Colloch  r F rst  National  flank,  b.  Ireland,  8.  1807  ; p.o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  I 


Dodd, Robert,  Barber, 42  Cedar  Street,  l>. Tennessee,  3.  1 6.30;  p.o.  add.  Nnsiiv  1 i ; 
Tenn. 

Docker,  Gen.  Charles  E.,  The  Smallest  Man  in  the  World ; p.  o.  add.  N«*d,>  ill,* 
Tenn. 

Bunn,  L.  S.,b  Tennessee,  s.  1872;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  T jnn. 

Demoville,  J.  F.,  Wholesale  Druggist,  b.  Virginia,  a VS 28  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashvill^ 
Tenn. 

Dixon,  J.  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1814;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 
Duncan,  W.  M.,  Broker,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  18G5;  p.  e.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Douglas,  Byrd,  Commission  Merchant,  b.  Virginia,  a.  1845  ; p.  o.add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dortch.  \V.  13 , Merchant,  b.  Montgomery  City,  3.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Dashiell,  John  S.,  Steamboat  Captain,  b.  Maryland,  8.1S2S;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dortch,  Nat.  F.,  Druggist,  and  Present  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  b.  Tennessee, 
3.  1835  ; p.  o.  add.  Nnahv ille,  Tenn. 

Dunuevai.f,  W.  ,8. , Contractor  and  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  Virginia, s.  1858  ; p.  o.add. 
Nash  ville,  Tenn. 

Davies,  F.  L . Jeweler,  b.  Georgia,  9. 1SG2;  p.  o.  add.  Ntshv  lie,  Tenn. 

De  Hart,  J.  N.,  Carpenter  and  Manufacturer,  b.  New  Jersey,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dugger,  J.  IS.,  Manui' actr.rer  of  Confectionery,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S75  ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Ten  n. 

Dalton,  Martin,  Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  ?.  1350;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Dismukes,  John  L.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1644;  p.o. add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Duu tel,  l oseph,  Landscape  Gardener  at  Capitol,  b.  Fiance,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dunivan,  Thomas  L.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1844;  p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Douglas,  Louis,  Boot  and  Shoo  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1805 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash  - 
ville, Tenn. 

Davis,  S.,  Fruit  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S73  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashvi  lc,  Tenn. 
Daniels,  S.  P.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S4S  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vk  Incl  imore,  Maria,  Music  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1862;  p.o.  add.  .Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Dftir,  Joseph,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Doneison,  T^nn. 
Donelson,  Sto.kley,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p 0.  add.  Hermitage,  Tenn. 
Dismvikes,  Mi-s.  Eiizsibeth,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1814;  p.o.  aud.  Edgulielu 
Junction,  Tenn 

Dennison,  John  V.,  Farmer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  3.1844  . p.  o. 
add.  Itosedale,  Tenn. 

Dunn,  Alfred,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  8.1816;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Station  A, 
Tenn. 

Drum  right,  B.  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Teim. 
TViuglas.  A.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia.  9.  ISGo;  p.  n.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Douglas,  David,  Gardener,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1872;  p.  o.  add.  N:tohv:lle.  r«*nn. 
Davidson,  S.  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1833 ; p.  o.add.  Nu.■h^iiU^  lean. 
Dozier,  Enoch,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1849;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Du.igee,  James,  Champion  Wate;  melon  Raiser  of  t‘ie  5V  orld,  on  Cockxili  s 1 arm, 
b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Demoss,  Edwin  C.,  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower,  b.  Trnmssee,  s.  1S54;  p.  o.  avid. 
Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Dix,  William,  Market  Gardener,  b Kentucky,  s.  I808;  p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Durrett,  W.  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1871;  p.o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Disnuikea,  W.  31.,  p.  0.  aud.  Hendersonville,  Tenn. 

Drake,  J.  B.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton  s Creek,  Tenn. 
Dozier,  W*-.,  Farmer  and  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S3C;  p.o.  add.  Nash' die, 
Tenn. 

Dozier,  D.  T.,  Jr.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1840;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Venn. 
Davis,  W.  P.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1802;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Davis,  M.  W , Shoemaker,  b.  Tennpssee,  a.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Dickinson,  Ge*.  rge,  Tinner,  b.  Tennessee,  d.  1S29;  p.  0.  add.  Nasiivillo,  r.  c<n. 
Dale,  James,  Family  Groceries,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  Nachvi-le, 
Tenn. 

Dale,  Aire.  Hattie,  b.  TenneRsee ; p 0.  add.  Nashville,  Toni: 

Dale,  Miss  Alice  Blanche,  b.  Tetmess**o,  s.  1873;  \\  o.  add.  Nashville  Torn. 
DoneL.on,  W.  A.,  Farmer,  l».  Berlin,  a.  1849  ; p.  o.  add.  Nhrebvill*  , Te  iu. 
Donelson,  Capt.  Viuet,  rialesinau,  b.  Triiueesce,  3. 1854;  p.o.  add.  Nasu'il*'. 
Term. 

Dalton,  Michael,  Merchant,  l).  Ircb  n 1,  s.  1 fi(>5 ; p.  0.  add.  Nrehv  lie,  Tenn. 
L'amlridge,  E.  E.,  3Ianu  acturer  of  Saddles  and  Harness,  V Tenuesace, s.  lsi.>  , 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

lau? t,  Edward  II. , Lawyer, !».  Tcnne^soo,  s.  18:70;  p.  o.  c.dd.  N.cdivlile,  Tenn. 
Eve,  Duncan,  Surgeon,  b.  Georgia,  3.  1854  ; p o.  \ Id  Na^h'dle,  ^ nil. 

East,  Addison  A.,  I 1 I * . - - | • ^ 

Ewin,  J.  Overton,  Clerk  1.  1 isville  ami  Nashville  ,..,d  Gt  •*  U S»)f*heru 
’•».  Tennessee,  s.  1661  ; p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Elrod,  John,  Retired,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1847 ; p •*.  add.  N.;shv  llrt,  lenn. 

Kakiu,  J Hill,  Pr*  sidcut  City  Transfer  Cv*u:pany,  b Tciim-sner,  s.  1>L  , [ a- 
add.  Nashville,  Tonn. 

E-win.  C.  Ik,  Merchant,  1 Tonnc^sor-,  s.  18«"9 ; p.  - adJ,  N .shvii  r,  ioiin. 

1 1 1 N 

Tenu. 

Fwing.  Z.  Y-iwfor,  L*.  3larshuil  Count},  « 1843;  p.o.  add.  Pulaski,  l'"1-1- 
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Edwards,  John  vV.,  Manager  of  Grind  Opera-House,  t*.  Alabama,  8.  1 S50 ; p.  o. 
add.  Naslr'ille,  Tenu. 

Edingtoti,  Hugh,  Carpenter  ana  Contractor,  b.  Tennessee,  r.  1S6S ; p.  c.  add. 
Nashville,  Term. 

Ewing.  Andrew  J.  ( Foreman),  Trunk  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1858  • p.  o.  add. 
Nashville..  Ten'll. 

Eastman,  C.  H,  Clerk  County  Court,  b.  Now  Hampshire,  s.  1S45 ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ewing,  <).,  Wholesale  Hardware  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*13;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Term. 

.Edwards,  S.  \V\,  Dai! road  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  jS52;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tent*. 

Eastman,  .Will ism  L.,  Manufacturer  Stationery,  b.  Washington,  D.  C.,  «.  1 S47 ; 
p.  o add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Ely,  Jesse.  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837  ; o.  o.  add.  Vtshviliv  Term. 

Elliott,  Frank  F.,  Book-Keeper,  u.  Tennessee,  s.  18*10;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 

' Teiin. 

Eves,  Robert,  Hotel  Proprietor,  b.  Canada  West,  s.  1840 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ewing,  E.  H.,  Lawyer,  s.  ISO*' ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Estleman,  William,  Grocer.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1 •'.ST  : p o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Ei.ioe,  T.  E.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1871;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Alexander  S.,  ?»Iorchant,  b.  Virginia,  s.  18*18;  p.  o.  add.  Do  nelson, 
Tenn. 

Evans,  James  51.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Dnnelson,  Tenn. 
Edmundson,  TIenr/+  Parmer  and  Constable,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1838 ; p.  o.  arid. 
Glencliff.  Tenn. 

Ezeli,  J.  31.,  Carpenter  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Glencliff, 
Tenn. 

Ezell,  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1812:  p.  o.  add.  OnoyviJle,  Tenn. 

Ediniston,  William,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Earthmnn,  J.  IF.  Keener  of  Insane  Department,  Davidson  County  Asylum,  b. 

Tennessee,  s.  1821 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Enbank,  D.  T-L,  Parmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1804;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Ellis,  J.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837  ; p.  o add.  Stewart  - Ferry,  Tenn. 

Elllis,  A.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1S45;  p.  o.  mid.  Stewart’s  Ferry.  Tenn. 
Evans,  diaries,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857;  p.  o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Earth  man,  William  L , Farmer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184G; 
p.  o.  add.  White's  Creek,  Tenn. 

E«rly,  F.  C.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.02;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Early,  J.  W.,  Pastor  Bethel  Chapel,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1815;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Eakin,  T.  E..  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1846;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville. Tenr.. 

Foster,  Turner  s.,  Lawyer,  b.  lennessee,  s.  135*2;  p.  o.  aai.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Foster,  Vv.  F.,  Civil  Engineer,  b.  Massachusetts,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Fall,  Alexander,  Clerk  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Bail  road, 
b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S4S ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Foster,  B.  F.,  Kell-red,  L.  Tennessee,  s.  1803;  p.  o.  add.  XashviMe,  Tenn. 

Fitzhugh,  B.  S.,  ItaceiVihg  Agent  North  Carolina  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  b. 

Tennessee,  s.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville*,  Tenn. 

French,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  b.  England,  s.  1856;  p «>.  add.  Nashville, -Tenn. 

Fuller,  Charles  L.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  South  Nashville  Street  Railway,  b. 

Tennessee,  s.  1.849;  p.  n.  add.  Nashville,  Thul 
Ferguson.  J.  P.,  Foreman  Wood-simps  of  Nashville  and  Decatur  Division 
Louisville  and  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  b.  Virginia  s. 
1542*  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fuller,  George  T.,  Sr.oe  Manufacturer,  b.  Massachusetts,  e.  1851  ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenu. 

Poster,  Wiil.  L.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  o.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fisher,  Jo.  W.,  Manager  Western  Un;.»n  Telegraph  Company.  !>  Tennessee.,  s.  } 
1833;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tain. 

Foster,  A.  E.,  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fields,  S.  H..  Policeman,  b.  IlartsviUe.  s.  1382;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fnlghum,  John  W.,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1861 : p.  o.  adil.  Nashville,  j 
Tenn. 

Freusley,  Thomas,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  j 
Tenn. 

Foster,  J.  E.,  Cooper,  b.  Tennessee,  s 188,5:  p.  o.  ad  1.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fisher,  Charles  D.,  Cooper,  b.  Boston,  a.  1863  ; p.  o.  adil.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fulcher,  John  W.,  Manufacturer  of  Chewiug-Guvu  and  Butter-Scotch,  b.  Vi r-  ! 

giuia,  s.  1858;  ?.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fox,  T.  A.,  Carpenter  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1834;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvillo,  | 
Te.m. 

Ferris.  John  C.,  County  Court  Judge,  b.  Tennessee,  *.1833;  p.  o.  add.  Nu.ihville,  j 
T,,n"- 

Flippen,  T.  D , General  Book-Keeper  North  Carolina  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  b.  1 
Tennessee,  a.  1.854  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fergusson,  James,  Constable,  b.  Tennessee.  ■?.  D»53;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  I 
Fechzin,  1\  A.,  Ulohop  of  Nashvillo,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  I 
Tenn. 

Freeman,  L.  M.,  Fireman,  b.  New  J<*iNoy,  k.  18M  p.  o.  add.  .YiMj.y  ill.*,  Tenn. 
Frith,  J.  II  , Me  - hunt  Oioccries,  h.  North  Carolina,  *.  1347;  p o.  add.  N i h-  j 
vilie,  Tenu. 

Freeman,  L R.,  Merchant,  b.  New  York,  3.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Naalivdl  *,  Tear,. 

\ 


1 Fite,  L.  B.,  Jr.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Pile,  L.  B , Sr.,  Merchant,  b,  Kentucky,  s.  I860;  o.  aclci.  Nashviilo,  Tenn. 

| Ford,  I‘.  A.,  Laborer,  b.  Tennessee,  IS'  1 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.* 

| Fisher,  Alexander  A.,  Principal  Tenth  District  School,  b.  Tc-u nessee,’e.  1851 ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville  Tenn. 

*» 

| Eryar,  J.  F.,  Physician,  b.  Kentucky,  h.  1871;  p.  v add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Ford,  SI.  W.,  Broker  and  Commission  Merchant;;  p.  e.  add.  Nosh  vilie,  Tonn. 
i Fanning,  Mrs.  C.,  b.  England,  s.  1340;  p.  o.  add.  Glen  Ciiff,  Tenn. 
i Fanning,  A.  J , Farmer,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1836;  p.  o.  add.  Glen  Cliff,  Tenn. 

| Fields  James  W.,  Black1-  mi  th,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837  ; p.  o.  add.  Don  else  n,  Tenn. 
j Frazier,  Thomas  N.,  Lawyer  and  Parmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S66;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

1 Fitz  Gibbons,  Edmund,  Fireman  Tennessee  Insane  Asylum,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1852  ; 
p.  o.  aad.  Nashville^  Tenn. 

i Fly,  James  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Glencliff,  Tenn. 
j Foster,  JI,  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1825;  p.  o.  add.  Rosedale,  Tenn. 

J Fuoua,  Joshua,  Miller,  b.  Tennessee,  i.  1828;  p.  o.  add.  Gle  Tenn. 

! Ford,  II.  W.,  & Co.,  Merchanis;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Fowler,  Mrs.  M.  R , b.  Indian  Territory,  s.  1354;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Forbes,  D.,  Bbysician,  b.  Maine,  2.  1375;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Frazier.  F.  H.,  Section  Boss  N<u*th western  Railroad,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S44;  p.  0. 
add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Fleming,  L.  F.,  Mark**-:  Garde  nor,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1347 ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Fleming,  Benjamin  F.,  Sr.,  General  A councant,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1841  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

F uz2Xril,  J.  "Overton,  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1819  ; p.  o.  add.  Madi- 
son Station,  Teun. 

Ford,  W.  R.  and  A.  B.,  Farmers,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1845;  p.o.add.  Madison  Station, 
Tenn. 

Fletcher,  P.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1815 ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Ferrell.  W.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  T-. nnessee.  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Goodlettsvillo,  Tenn. 
Ford.  J.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1872;  p.  o.  add.  Wliite’s  Bend,  Tenn. 
Fulcher,  Joseph  W.,  Medical  Student,  b.  Virgiuia,  3.  1843;  j*.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

j French,  H S.,  Retired  Merchant,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fite,  Thomas  D.,  Merchaut  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1544;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
i Fite,  John  A.,  Lawyer  ; p.  o,  add.  Carthage,  Ten:*. 

j Fenste-I,  A! bin,  Saloon  Keeper,  b.  Germany,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Fuller,  Eben,  Boors  and  Shoes,  b.  Massachusetts,  3.  1849;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Fellis.  Francis,  Wood,  Coal,  and  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  New  York,*.  1862:  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Fowler,  John  P.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1879;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Freeman,  Oscar,  Trunk  Maker,  0.  Tennessee,  s.  1353;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenu. 

Fowler,  J.  K.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 
Glenn,  W.  F.,  Physician,  t.  Tennessee,  s.  1354;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Gannaway,  Euward,  Attorney-at-Law.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1377;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville., Teun. 

Gamble,  Tip.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1S7S;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Gaut,  John  M.,  Attorney-at-Law.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1866;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Gaut,  Juhn  C.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Teonessee,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Green,  E.  S.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gault,  John  W.,  Commercial  Traveler,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1357;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenu. 

Green,  J.  Walker,  Attorney-ai-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p 0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Creor.fteld,  R.  K.,  Bauker,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  1S4G;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Greenfield,  Robert  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.'9;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Gartland,  Thomas,  Florist  and  landscape  Gurdener,  b.  Ireland,  s.  IS 53 ; p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Griffin,  Uenry,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  0 Virginia,  s.  1853;  p.o.add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Gregory,  Charles  E.,  Book-Keeper,  l>  New  York.  9.  1858.  p.o.add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Gilbert,  JMr.i  V.,  Manage^  of  Gilbert  Sisters’  Dramatic  Troupe,  b.  Virginia,  e. 
1839;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

G wy n , J.  A.,  Miller,-  b.  Tennejsee,  s.  1861;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Greer,  B K , Plasterer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1834;  p.  o a id.  Nashville,  Tonn. 

GuWit,  ().  C.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tonnessoo,  s.  18'*.o ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T^un. 
Gammon,  George  W.,  Hotel  AV.» I ter,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  13ul ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Griz/ard,  Erasmus,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1873;  p.  o add.  Na«hvjlla, 

Goodwin,  W.  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  183S;  p.  o.  ad  !.  Nisbvilio,  T*.nn. 
Groff,  James  G.,  Cooper,  b.  Ohio.  s.  1877  ; p.  *>.  add.  Nashville,  Tt-nn. 

Gresham,  V-  illiam  J.,  W : gon  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1874,  p.  0. add.  N ishville, 
Tenn. 

Goldberg,  A.  L..  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1865;  p c.  a id.  NoshviMe, 
Tenu. 

Gwlnner,  Jidm,  Tailor,  b.  Gt-rmunj,  r.  D'O:  p.  0.  wM.  Nashville,  Trim 
Griffith,  David,  tiruimUmt  Man.  b.  Xeunowee,  s.  1822;  u.  0.  arid.  N.-u*l  vdlo, 
Tenn. 

Giiiiam,  W.  H.,  Mouse  Builder  and  Contract'  r,  b.  T»  nc«.  s.  1855;  p.  o tuld. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Glasgow,  W.  T , Manager  Empire  CYal  Mining  Co.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*10;  p.  o. 
add.  Na>hville,  Tt  nn. 

Guwdcy,  Jamea  F.,  Salesman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1 84  3 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grant,  J.  F..  Physician,  b.  Lincoln  Comity,  &.  1880;  p.  o.  a<M.  Nashville.  Ttnrn. 

Gee,  J.  W , Livery,  b Davidson  County,  s.  1831  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten n. 

Goodbnr,  A.  J.,  Wholesale  Hats,  b,  Tennessee,  e>.  1807;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Glusgow,  W.  F.,  Coal  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Team 

Green,  Richard,  Merchant  Tailor,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1876;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Garretson,  William,  Publisher,  b.  New  Jersey,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenu. 

Gower,  K.  E..  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Goodman,  Frank,  Principal  Goodman’s  Business  College,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1874;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Te ”.n. 

Gardner,  K.  IP,  Maxwell  House, b. Tennessee,  s.  1828;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gibson,  J.,  Miller,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  iNod  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Gennett,  Andrew,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1815;  j . n.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gale,  W.  D.,  Insurance  Agent,  b.  Mississippi, s.  1833;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten n. 

Gordon,  Jno.  C.,  Commission  Merchant  (Cotton  and  Tobacco),  b.  Tennessee,  s. 
1867  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Green,  JiaiK-s.,  Master  Mechanic,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Gray,  C.  F.,  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1858;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Guild,  Joseph  C..  Lawyer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1806;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Greener,  John  G.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gray,  William  8.,  Druggist,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  i860  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Gardner,  G.  N.,  Livery  Stable,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gordon,  K.  li.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Groomes,  R.  H.,  Funeral  Undertaker,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

G leaves,  James  T.,  Farmer  and  Miller,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18-2  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Green,  Frank  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1836;  p.  o.  aud.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Groomes,  R.  H , Undertaker,  b.  Virginia*  s.  1S22;  p.  o;  add.  NaHiviile,  Tenn. 

Goodiett.  M.  C..  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1810;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Griffin,  3I-.*s.  N.  K.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p.  o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gipson,  II.  C.,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1840;  p.  o. add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Griswold,  Thomas  H.,  Marketer,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Gee,  L.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Guidon,  L.  A.,  Labor;.",  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  N ;ab  ill*:-,  Tenu. 

Giliam,  T.  Ai.,  Mfcdunrdc,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Green,  N.  M.,  Railroad  Conductor,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1852  ; p.  o.  odd.  Baker’s  Sta- 
tion, T*»nn. 

Goodlett,  M.  C.,  Lawyer,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Gilbreth,  Jno.  A.,  Machinist,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1864;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grundy,  Alice,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1857 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grant’and,  H.  W.,  Wholesale  Grocer  and  Cotton  Factory,  b.  Alabama,  s.  4876; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Griggs,  J.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gil’.em,  L.  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1866;  p.  o.  add.  Donclson,  Tenn. 

Goodlett,  Alfonzo  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867  ; p.  o.  add.  DoneJson.  Tenn. 

Griggs,  Richard  D.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  add.  Nolensviile,  Tenn. 

Gow an,  Airs.  Amanda  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 1610 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Glevcs,  James  T.,  Sr.,  Farmer  and  Miller,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1822. 

Garner,  B.  M .,  Wagon  Maker  and  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS? 4;  p.  o.  add. 
Glut* cliff,  Tenn. 

Gray,  Henry,  Florist  T.  I.  Asylum,  b.  England,  s.  1865 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Garrett,  W.  it.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  M.  B.  Academy,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1875; 
p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

G-.»wor,  J.  \V.,  Ik. es.-*m  to,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856  : p.  o.  add.  Xa.  hville,  Tenn. 

CrinMeud,  A.  P..  PhyMciun,  b.  Virginia,  a.  185,6;.  p o.  add.  Oneyvilb*,  Tenn. 

Griggs,  T.  K.,  Farmer,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 

Goodwin,  W.  \V.t  Farmer,  b.  Tenne-aee,  s.  1825;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  31  i lls,  Tenn. 

Gaines,  J.  TV.,  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  M.IT', 
Tenn. 

Gaines,  T.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854  ; p.  o.  add.  Lime  Kiln,  1\  nn. 

Goodrich,  John,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1806;  p.  u.  add.  Limo  Kiln,  Tenu. 

Griffir.,  Mrs.  .V  K.,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nadmllo,  '(Vim. 

Gifford,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1880;  p,  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gr.-.en,  W.  M , p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Gordon,  \V.  H.,  Retired  Merchant,  o.  Tennessee, «.  1822 ; p.o.  add.  N.o  hviUe, 
Tenn. 

Gardner,  James,  Parmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  l8"d;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenu. 

Gardner,  AI.  At.,  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder,  b.  Teunos«<  1803;  p.  o.  add. 
Na*diviib\  Tern.. 

Greer,  Sirs.  L.  p.,  1 armor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  182! , j: . o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Gieor,  Jo.  8..  fanner  auu  Merchant,  b Tenue«s«u,  s.  IS.'.h;  j.  t.  add.  Bellevue, 
Tenn. 

Gre‘*r,  John  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1643;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Term 


Greer,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867  p.  c,_  add.  Tkdhvuo,  T -m: 
Gernird,  W.  11.,  Ex-Steamboat  Captain,  b.  Nova  Scotin, s.  1840;  p.  u.  a id.  N 3 
villa,  Tenn.  • 

Gerrard,  Airs.  Sarah  B.  S.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1835  ; p o.  add.  Nashville,  T«»nw. 
Graves,  D.  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820  ; p.  o.  add.  Madison  Station,  Tenn. 
Garrett,  W.  H.  and  K.  C.,  Farmers,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  lf.5'3  and  1857;  p o.  * 6*. 
Gocdlettsville,  Tenn. 

Graves,  Nellie  .11  , b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS53  ; p.  o.  add.  Madbon  Station,  Tcim. 
Green,  R.  M.,  p.  0.  acid.  Baker’s  Station,  Ter.n. 

Grizzard,  K.  V/.,  p.  o.  su’d.  Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 

Galbreatb,  J.  H..  p.  o.  add.  Good'etts villa,  Tenn. 

Graves,  Joseph  E.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1844  ; ]>.  o.  add.  Goodlettsvilla,  Tcii  i. 
Green,  F.  31.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S61 ; p.  o.  add.  W hire’s  Creek,  Tear. 
Green,  Samuel,  Constable,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  n.  add.  Tennessee. 

Galahan,  John,  Farmer  and  Carpenter,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  182’;  p.  o.  add.  AMtUud 
City,  Tenn. 

Gallagher,  W.  I , Clerk,  b.  Georgia,  s.  1862;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Green,  Bedford,  Clergyman,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1816;  p.  o.  add.  Nuahvilie,  'iVrsti 
Gowdy,  G.  C..  Constable,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  NashvFb*,  T -nti. 
Gadsey,  John  E.,  Engineer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1844;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T*.  n». 
Gull,  F.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Alaiiufacturer,  s.  1853;  j*.  u.  add.  Nasiiviih  , T nn. 
Goodrich,  0.  W.,  Cat  pouter  and  Contractor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850,  o.  aii*j. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Goodlett,  R.  D.,  Merchant,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Totm. 
Guill,  Gardner,  Grocer,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hurd,  Ben  Ak,  Publisher  JfuralStm. 

llorton,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Attoroey-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.18.58;  p o.add.  Nashvibe, 
Tenn. 

Ilovt,  T.  A.,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1873;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Hunt,  George  C , Attorney -at  Law,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1876:  p.  o.  add.  Nasliv.lle, 
Tenn. 

Harrison,  Horace  II  , Attorney -at- Law.  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1829;  p.  c,  adil.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Howell,  Alortou  B.,  Attorney-at.-Law,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1835 ; p.  o.  add.  Nasisvdie, 
Ten  n. 

Harding.  J.  M.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1831  ; j/.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hughes,  James  S.,  Real  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  182.7 ; p.  o.  add.  Isashville,  Tenu 
Harris,  J.  E.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Houston,  Joseph  D.,  Merchant,  b.  Louisiana,  s.  1856;  p.o.  add.  Nashville, Tenn. 
Hurley,  A.  II.,  Produce  and  Commission,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  o.aiid.  Naoh- 
ville,  Tenn. 

JIaden,  C.  W.,  Book-Keeper  Nashville  Warehouse,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o. 
am).  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harman,  Richard,  Engineer  Cotton  Cum  press  Company,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856 ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

j Haley,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  b.  Tcnneasne,  s.  1S31  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  7Y:;n. 

| Halley,  Robert  A.,  Teacher,  b.  Tur.nesse**,  s.  1853;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville.  T**nn 
Hood,  Z.  T.,  Pulir  email,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  «>.  odd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Horn.  Joseph,  Fainter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1526;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hobson,  T.  K.,  Policeman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nasliville,  Tenn. 
Hailey,  Robert  II..  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841;  p o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Harrison,  Samuel  M.,  Local  Inspector  Steam-  Yesseis,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1839:  p.o. add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hawkin'5,  J.  M.,  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  Virginia  S.1S39;  p.o  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Heua&r,  J.  J.,  Grocer  and  Wholesale  Beer  Dealer,  b.  Germany, s.  1861 ; p.o.  add. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

! Hedrick,  P.  L.,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Ohio,  6.  1809;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hess,  John,  Jr.,  Saloon,  h.  Ohio,  s.  1355  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I Hamilton,  A.,  Capitalist,  b.  Ireland  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

| Hollister,  C.  L.,  Saloon,  b.  New  York,  s.  l8.»4;  p.  o.  add.  X ishviile,  Tenn. 

| Hooper,  George,  Head  Porter  Aluxwell  House,  b.  Nashville,  s.  1835 ; p.  0.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Hill.  J.  D.,  Journalist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Harris,  Hooper,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1353;  p.  o.  add.  Naslivill-,  Tenn. 

; Hailey,  \Y.  II..  Pattern  Maker,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1828;  p.  o.  add.  Nash'  iile,  T“nn 
j llouchins,  A.  J.,  Patent  Roofing,  b.  Virginia, 8. 1840  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T -nu. 
j Harrison,  T.  B , Steamboat  Captain,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1816:  p.  o.  add  Nashs  ille, 
Tenn. 

| Ilaby,  A.  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1873;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

} Ijoase,  A.  V.,  Gnu  smith,  b.  Prussia,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add..  Nashville,  Totiu. 

| HtifTman,  Paul.  Clerk,  b.  Germany,  s.  1861 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
j Hyman,  G.  N.t  Box  Maker,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1872;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tcr.n. 

j Hull,  J.  11.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1872;  p.  o.  aild.  N i-hvlb  . Tenn. 

j llnvuie,  James,  Contractor  and  Builder,  l>.  Tennessee,  **.  1>K  ; tv  *.  add.  N\i>u- 
viib*,  Tenn. 

! llight,  G-.urge  \V  , Clothier,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.52;  p.  0 add.  Na^hvili",  Umn. 

1 1 1. iimau,  Thomas  M.,  S*  amboat  Captain  and  PiF>t,  b.  Tennessee,  h.  1"*-- ; p- o. 

add . Nashvilb  , Tenn. 

) It  Ml**,  Al.  V.  11.,  Printer,  b.  Tentiessee,  s.  1825;  p.  o ado.  Niwluiiie,  Tenu. 

! H.o'.t,  W.  V.  Merchant,  b.  Ohio,  s.  ."H;  p.  o.  ad»:.  Na>hYille,  D im. 

] 11  *.rp  r,  J.  T.,  t.’arjHinter,  h.  I\  iiiu.ssee,  *.  D'  l,  p.  o.  add.  Na.-hvillo,  T*nn. 

I 1 . m - Da\  :•!,  llaidiu.ua  Me:  chant,  b.  T'euiu > >ee,  s.  D 5 * ; p.  o avid.  N 'di  > i 
Vel-.u. 

j Ilog.n,  Atexamler,  AIei\  liant,  b.  Te  'U»  >•>■*«,  s.  l>66,  p.  o.  ad«I.  N*d  '.lie,  > 1 

; Horn,  A.  R.,  Painter,  b.  North  Carolina,  j.  >41  p.  0.  add.  Na>\iviil  » leun. 
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Hawkin'*,  Thomas  J.,  Carpenter,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1344:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  ! 
Tct:n. 

Harrison,  Bob,  Porter  Maxwell  Home,  b.  Alabama,  8.  1865 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash-  , 
ville.  Term.  j 

Hamm,  (J.  0,,  Stone  Cutter,  b.  Lon#  Island,  s.  1 355 : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Hayes,  N.  C.,  Salesman,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1371;  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tun. 

Hill,  Edward,  Cook,  t . Alabama,  s.  1305;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hogan,  It.  K.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853 , p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T Tin. 

Head,  J.  \\.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  187b;  p.  o.  add,  Xashvdlo,  leim. 

Hunter,  John,  barber,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1863;  p.  o.  a id.  Nashville.  T-. tin. 

Horsier,  Henry,  Hack  Driver,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 1*35;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Hogan,  I».  II.,  Coal  and  Wood  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1800;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  J 
Tenn. 

Hughes,  Wirt,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  mid.  Nashville,  i 
Tenn. 

Hardens  tie,  G.,  Salesman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1346:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Houston,  Alexander,  Cook,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1837;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  ! 
IVr.n. 

Ilerstem,  Jacob,  Photographer,  b,  Germany,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  adu.  Nashville,  Tenn.  : 

Hill,  P.  J , Carpenter,  b.  A!  tbama,  a.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  IVnn. 

Hurd,  James,  Grocer,  b.  Georgia,  e.  1866;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Horn,  \V.  p.,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hogle,  Charier,  Locomotive  Engineer,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1802;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Teim. 

Hartung,  John,  Showcase  Maker,  Picture  Framer,  and  Fancy  Wood  Work, 
b.  Germany,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Hughes,  John,  Boot  and  Shoe,  b.  Virginia,  b.  1870;  n.  n.  add.  Nashville.  T<»nn. 

Halley,  James  Harvey,  Journalist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hubbell,  W.  B.,  Trunk  Maker,- b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hill,  II.  J.,  Book-Keeper  with  Thomas  Nolan,  Lime  Manufacturer,  b.  Alabama, 
s.  I860 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

House.  George  Methodist  Minister  Tennessee  Conference,  b.  Tennessee,  s. 
1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hodge,  Thomas,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1853 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn . 

Hooper,  H.  V.,  Wholesale  Bookstore,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  o.  a. id.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hull,  F.  S.,  Physician  arid  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1857  ; p.  o.  a id.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hollins,  K S.,  Sr.,  Wholesale  Sboea,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1S36 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hensley,  Henry  C.,  Pork  Packer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  184- ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

.Hillman,  G.  £.,  Wholesale  Iron  and  Hardware,  b.  New  Jersey,  n.  1857 ; p.  o.add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hoyt*,  J V.  of  the  Gospel,  6.  New  lock,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  and.  Nash- 

ville, Tenn. 

Hoskins,  W.  E.,  K.  R.  N.  0.  & St.  L , b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Holman,  W ]).,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  add..  Nash- 
ville, Tenn . 

Ueniker.  H.  J.,  Wholesale  Confectioner,  b.  Illinois,  8. 1866  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Heveriu,  Hugh,  Stone  Cutter,  L*.  Ireland,  s.  1S5L;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Herrin,  Thoma-r,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1816;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Hobson,  George,  CterL.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Howell,  II.  H.,  M .nusiiCturing  Stationery,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846:  p.  o.add.  Nash- 
ville, Teun. 

Huntington,  li.  II,  Clothing  and  Gents’  Furnishing,  b.  Connecticut,  a.  18C2- 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hawkins,  D F.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvilte,  Tenn. 

Hosse,  dialled,  Saddle  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  b.  Prussia, * 18.52;  p.  <.».  add. 
Na«h\  iile,  Tenn. 

nickrn.i'i,  Ja/nea,  Ural  Estate,  b.  Tennessee.  s 1864;  p.  o.add.  Nashville,  T-nn. 

Henderson,  M.,  Plumber,  b.  Scotland,  y.  1852  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Harding,  W.  i\,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hill,  J.  W.,  Minister  of  the  Go.ipel,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1809 ; p.  o.  adu.  N.uhviUe, 
Tenn. 

Haltou,  Mrs,  S.  K , State  Librarian,  b.  Alabama,  8.  1370;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville 
Tenn. 

Hailoran,  M.,  Grocery  Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  b.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hickman,  Jnc.  P.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S46;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hanutor,  li.  I!.,  Lixery  and  St  ick  Dealer,  b.  New  York, -a  1847  ; p.o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Hadley.  J.  If.,  sick  Nurse,  b.  Tenncfiaee,  8.  1843;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hydinger,  W.  II.,  Butcher,  b.  Virginia,  h.  i860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T«  j:u. 

HenderiluiO,  G.  V/„  Proprietor  Thornton  8 MngliNh  Liver  and  Blood  Purifier 
b Ohio,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

‘Hughes,  Gvorga  D , Teacher,  b.  Tvnin^see,  h.‘  1865 ; p.  o.  aud.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harris. 'i'etnple  b.  Virginian.  1 * _ ; p.  o.  j id.  Nashville,  him. 

Hurt,  Sirs.  E.  Laura,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  l«71 , p o add.  .Nashville  Tenn. 

Horton,  J.  W..  Merchant,  b Tennessee,,  s.  1820  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H»  irts.  I.  B-,  Cooper,  b Tenney-*.  * s.  i 3«'  » ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  Carpenter,  l*.  Ten* u-as.  e.  s.  1 84 u ; p.  o.  add  Nashville,  i * -in. 

ILddu:,  James,  Carpenter,  h.  Tounessoe,  s.  1845;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  IVnn. 

IJord,  A.  I..,  Cabliuo  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  *.  lS3i>;  p.  o.  .add.  Nashville,  r-nn. 

Hopkins  John,  NbooUiaktT,  b.  Teun  0*400,  •$.  lyd  ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 


H >bb3,  Jermie  Hill,  Teacher  1 n Powers  Seminary,  b Ten  r esseo,  s.  1850 ; p.o. 
add.  Nashviil",  Tenn. 

Henderson,  J.  li...  Miller,  b.  Tenn^sae,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Harding,  Lucy,  b.  Tennessee,  s 18 75  : p.  o.  a Id.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Humphrey,  L.  M.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  1». Georgia,  s.  1361 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Harsh.  George,  Hack  mar.,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1355;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Toon. 
Harris,  N.  C.,  Shoe  Saiesruan,  b.  T unes-ee,  s 1840;  p.  <>.  add.  N ashvilh;,  Tenn. 
UoHoweli,  Frank,  Pliysician,  l>.  TonuesSoo,  s.  1867  ; p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hamilton,  N.  B.,  Ileal  FsU»te  Street  Corner  Cart,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1817  ; p.  o.  r.dd. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hutchinson,  J.  IT,  Brick  Contractor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nushvilte, 
Tenn. 

Harding,  John,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS31,  n.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harris,  Temple  O..  Jr..  Farmer,  b.  Tonne^jee,  s.  1841,  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hagar,  Atn’.erson,  Fanner  and  Preacher,  b.  T'-nnes-’ee,  3.  18^6  ; p o.  ad*l.  Don- 
elso.n.  Term. 

Hadley,  K.  L.,  Physician,  b.  Te'jnessee,  s.  1639 ; p.  o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn . 

Hadley,  John  L.,  Phys  cian,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1310;  p o.  a Id,  EMgefiela  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Ifofletrer,  Joseph,  Farmer,  i).  Tennessee,  s.  1335:  p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Hays.  Anderson  S.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  13  41 ; p.  o.  a id.  Donelsou,  Tenn. 
Hay?,  John,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1815;  p.  o.  add.  Hermitage,  Term. 

Hagar,  W.  E , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1822;  p.o.  add.  Hermitage,  Tenn. 

Iiays,  N.  $., 'Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Edg;  field  Junction,  Tenn. 
Harwood,  Janies  A.,  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  181.1;  p.  o.  add. 
Rosed  ale.  Term. 

Harwood,  0er»ha>,  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  : p.  o add. 
Ilosedale,  Teun. 

i 

! Harwood,  Charles  B.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  ad  1.  R >sedale,  Tenn, 
Harwood,  A.  M.,  Farmer, b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  all.  Risdale,  Teun. 

! Hardy,  T.  G.,  F-triner  and  Mechanic,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1823;  p.  o.  add.  Rosedale, 
Tenn. 

( Harris,  T.  F.,  Farmer,  b.  TeuFiesse**,  s.  1 1?4 ; p.  o.  ad  1.  R vsed  tie,  Tenn . 

I Hill,  11.  B.,  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Oney  ville, 
Tenn. 

I Hamilton,  A.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841;  p.  o.  add.  Station  A,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

j Holt;  Thomas  I Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  iSCl ; p.  o.  arid.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 

I Hogan,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  Farmer,  l>.  Tenuesse**,  s.  18  »l ; p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tern, 
j Hrtdly,  D.  P.,  Farmer,  b.  feunessee,  s.  1825;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 
l Hill,  li.  U , Farmer  and  Justice  of  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18  35  ; p.  c.  aid.  Par- 
agon Mills.  Tenn. 

| Holt,  W.  T . Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1861. 

1 Harris,  Mrs.  Benjamin  D.,  o.  North  Carolina,  s.  1847 ; p.o. add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Hamilton,  James  W.,  Merchant  aud  Farmer,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1831);  d.  o.  and.  Na>h- 
v ill  , Tenn. 

| Hoi  Hon,  N.  F.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1852 ; p.  o.  add.  Glen  CliT  Tenn. 

! Horton,  Joseph  5V„  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S2C;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  IT  no. 
Hogan,  Louis  P.,  I’.irmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Hart,  E.  Laura,  b.  Tennessee,  .s.  1874;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenu. 

ILtlbert.  Mis.C.  5V.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1335;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

-✓naves,  Henry  M.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832  ; p.  o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
IlanJing,  N.  D.,  Farmer,  b TVnnessee,  s,  1850 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Hill,  Alexander,  Farmer,  b.  T**iirit-see,  s.  1809;  p.  o.  a* hi.  N esh ville,  Tenn. 
Hunt,  H.  D , Farmer,  b.  Tenuassee.  s.  1813;  p o.  a .1*1.  NasJiville,  T*'na. 

Hunt,  W.  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tenuessee,  s.  1847 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten  a. 
Hooherry,  Job:;  NV.,  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  a l l Na-hvd!  -.  Tenn. 
Hooper,  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1344;  p.  o.  add.  Pond  Creek,  Tenn. 
Harding,  George  H.,  Farmer,  b.  IVnuessce,  131S  ; p.  o.  add.  Beltevue,  Tear). 
Hill,  John  B , Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  l«S’>4;  p o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 
Hueten;  William  R.,  Preacher,  1 Virginia  s 1836 ; p.  o.  add.  Bellevu  - . T ;an. 
Ho«^p».4F‘,  Jamas  II.,  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1340;  n.  o.add. 
Bellevue,  T.*nn. 

Hows,  John,  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower,  t>.  North  Carolina,  s.  1 SIC:  p.o.  aid. 
Bellevue,  Tenn. 

! Hows,  Sterling  JJ  , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee.  $.  1849;  p.  <>.  add.  News- Station, 
Tenn. 

Hutton,  William  C , Physician, b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S75  ; p.  o.  add.  Newsom  Stat  J»»n. 
Tenn. 

Hutton,  John  }?.  Farmer,  1*.  T.'r.nessee,  s.  1S63;  p o.  adi.  Newsom  Station, 
Tenn. 

Hutton,  Mrs.  &L  Farmer,  b Tennessee,  h.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Newsom  Station, 
Tenn. 

Hutton,  Thomas  F.,  Farmer,  b.  Tenuensee,  a.  l377;  p.  o.  add  Nswauui  Shiti  'n  , 
Teny. 

flernn,  Tliou\;is  L..  Men.hant  and  Farmer,  t>  IV.uneetsnA,  s 183  2:  p o.  idd. 
Bellevue,  Tenn. 

tTewgb  y,  C.V5'..  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  *».  1842;  p.  a.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ilu^b*.  L.  F.,  Farmer,  I*.  Tennessee,  a.  1820;  p.  o.  n id.  Nashville,  T-.*nn. 

Hurt,  J W , Mark'd  Gardener,  b.  V.-nua-wc  ».  .■».  1311  : p o.  add.  Nasl.'  iile,  Tetin. 
lludson,  W.  B.,  Farmer  and  St  lv  D«*nL*r,  h.  lv  utucky,  a.  IS4?» ; p.o.  a Id.  3tadi» 
••on  Station,  Tonu. 

Hell,  >.  S.  X K.,  Farmers  and  Stock  Ri'Scis,  t>.  Tenu«'*s  'r,  t'.  1853,  1352;  p.  o. 
add.  Madis  *n  !8ta».i*n:,  Tenn. 

Harris.  Nannie  T , T -acher,  b.  TVunr.-ee**;  p.  o.  a«M.  Nashvlib*,  Tenn. 
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Kn.rri'stv , George  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Ohio.  s.  1808;  i>.  o add . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hobson,  V/.  30.  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1822;  p o add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jivde.  3V.  H , Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 1830;  p.  o add.  White’s  Creek,  Tenn. 
Hamilton,  W.  A , Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1851  ; p.  o.  add.  F;xt<  r.  Crv-k,  Tenn.  j 
Hollingsworth,  I,.  Ik,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  p.  1833 ; p.  o.  add.  Eaton’s  Creek,  i 
Tenn.  j 

Holt,  Tsaac,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1638;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton’s  Greek,  Tei.n. 

Hyde,  T.  I , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Na-hville,  Tenn. 

Hyde,  F.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1829;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton's  Creek,  Tenn. 
Howington,  .T.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1830;  p.  o.  add  White’s  Bend,  J 
Tenn.  » 

Horn,  W.  L.,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1829  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  j 
Hancock,.  E.,  Ne  w Era  Mills,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  j 
llyde,  N.  TV,  Fust  National  Bank,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Humphrey,  J.  J*.,  Farmer,  b Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hurley,  W.  P.,  Produce  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Te-nn. 
Harris,  Peter,  Jr.,  Clerk,  b.  England,  e*.  1875  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hill,  Henry,  Carpenter,  b.  Virginia,  ».  1317  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harris,  Thomas,  Farmer  and  Marketer,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 184C ; p.  o.  add.  Nash-  s 
ville,  Tsnn. 

Harris,  T..  Evangelist,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hide,  J 11..  Book-Keeper  Comptroller’s  Office,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 18C0;  p.  o. 
a* id i Na*h villa,  Tenn. 

Hightower,  Thomas,  Variety  Store,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851 ; p o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hay 3,  James  7’.,  Book-Keeper,  b Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  add,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Idays,  C.  71.,  Shipping  acd  Receiving  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hays,  l>.  W..  Clergyman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten o. 

Hays,  Lewis,  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1829;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harris,  Charles,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1823;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Horton,  Savara,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1830 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hawkins,  Albert,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  i>.  Tennessee,  8.  1841  ; p.  o add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Hampton.  B,  G.,  Physician,  b.  North  Carolina,  8.  1S43;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hite,  J.  C.,  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1837  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Hodge,  Thomas  G.,  Prescription  ist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  ad  1.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

lJaa^lock,  H.  A , Journalist,  b.  Missouri,  3.  1SG0;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hodg,js,  Charles,  Journalist,  b.  Tennessee,  .3.  1358  ; p.  o.  add,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Hicks,  I>.  B-,  Farmer,  Ice  and  Coal  Dealer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1323  ; p.  0.  add.  j 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hoffman,  A.  J.,  Butcher,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 1843:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Henderson,  George  A.,  Book-Keeper;  o.  Tennessee,  s.  ic54;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
Tenn. 

Jones,  W IV.  Physician  and  Postmaster  at  Nashville;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Ten  n. 

Johnston.,  Daniel  A.,  Watchmaker  and  Jeweler,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S4C;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jackson,  W.  C.,  Cotton  Merchant,  b.  Missouri,  3.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Na.-hville, 
Tenn. 

Jolly,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Caq.'enter,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1858;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Johnson,  Joseph  A.,  Switchman  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  b.  Tennes- 
see, s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jones,  E.  C.,  Grocer,  b,  Tennessee,  s.  1856;  p.  a.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Bailey,  Steamboat  Captain  and  Pilot,  b.  Tennessee,  s:  1813;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Jennings,  J.  G.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jones,  R.  \>..  Journalist,  b.  North  Carolina,  3.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Jennings,  J.  Cl.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  Paid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jamison,  Mon  roe,  Farmer  and  Stock  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1676;  p.  o.  add.  \ 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jenkins,  Mrs,  M.,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1861 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jenkins,  Alire,:,  Trunk. maker,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1861:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Toon. 

Jackton,  James  A.,  Chorister  of  Christ.  Church,  b.  England,  3. 1851 ; p.  o.  add. 
Na-hvilb',  Tenn. 

Jenkins,  J.  V*  holesale  and  Retail  Dru5gi.sc,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1555;  p.  o.  add. 
Naihvi lie,  Tenn. 

Jones,  M.  P,,  Cleris,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1551 : p.  o.  and.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Pryor,  Bookcimior,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1857;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  | 
Jones,  Edv/.  S..  Hull  f ispector  of  Steam  Vessels,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1305;  p.  o.  j 
add.  Niisl; v i 1 !“,  Term. 

Joseph,  15.  Ai.f  b Tuuncidee,  s.  1857;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tcnu. 

Jours,  Edgar,  Bunker,  b.  Mismsvppi,  3.  18-16;  p.  o.  iu  i.  Nashville,  T*mn. 

Jackson.  V\  . U.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add  Na-hvilb'.  Teon. 

Jones,  Y.  Freight  Agent  North  Carolina  unJ  St.  Louis  RallroH-l.b.  Virginia, 

«.  1833;  f j.  0,  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  J.  N.,  Pkib*siuH!),  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1863;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tone. 
Jennings,  Robert  W.,  M holesale  Hals,  b.  South  Carolina,  « 1857 ; p.  o.  add. 
Nash vi lie,  Tents. 

Jones,  J.  !\,  Grocery,  1/  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  mid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  George  William,  LLpi.-r  Dealer,  b.  Ohio,  s.  ls  >!  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash'  :ih», 
Tenn. 

Juckson,  Andrew,  Farmer,  h.  Tuisuctftoe,  s.  l.>30;  \i.  o.  add.  liuriuituge,  Tcmi. 


JnTigvrritwnn,  J.,  Merchant,  fc.  Germany,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T.-i 
Johnson,  A.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  ls:b: ; o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Johnson,  D 11.,  Insurance,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1857  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  J.  TV.,  iroerr,  b,  Ireland,  s.  1851  , p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Jackson,  Susm,  Dret^  maker,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1861 ; j*.  o.  add.  Nashviih*,  Tenn. 
Jon  os,  Henry  P.,  Gardener,  t.  Tcnnesflee,  8. 13G4;  p.  o.  add.  Vasb  rille,  Tcnu. 
•Tones,  J.  11.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1835;  p.  0.  add.  Ri/r-edale,  Term. 

Johns «vn.  1 to..  Fan.  er,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840 

Jt-'ics,  J.  A.,  Brick  layer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1801  ; p.  o a Id.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 

J hnsen,  A.  ii..  Ftrmev,  b.  Tennessee,  9. 1336;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  D.  It.,  Insurance,  u.  Ireland,  8.  1857 ; p.  o.  add.  Nubhville,  Tenn. 
Jennott,  H.  P..  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1844;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue.  T»*F>n. 
Johnson,  A.  W , Rttire-I  jMercli.iot,  b.  New  Hampshire,  u.  780*2;  p.  o.udd.  N.ish- 
viHe,  Term. 

Johnson,  W.  H., Farmer,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1S24;  p.  o.  add.  Madison  Station,  T«>nn. 
Johns.  W.  N.,  Euuitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  b.  Tennessee,  0.  1S40;  p.  o. 
a-M.  >7  isliviiie,  Tenn. 

Jordan,  J.  II  , Phycic/an.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S38  ; p.  0.  add.  Eaton  Creek,  T*  nrt. 
Jones,  B.  7k,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1823;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton  Creek,  Tenn. 
James,  I>.  D.,  Farmer  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1819;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton  Cie?k,  Term. 
Jamison.  James  M.,  rhysiciars,  b.  Teonewee.  s.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Ten n 
Johnson,  li.  J.,  Huckster,  b.  Virginia,  s.  18G3;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T»*rm. 
Johnson,  G.  W.,  Liquor  Dealer,  b. Ohio, s.  1851 : p.  o.  add.  Nnsliville,  Tenn. 
Jones,  Thompson  II.,  Dealer  in  Furniture  and  Agricultural  IuiplenmntH, 
Kentucky,  s.  1806  . p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

James,  Yoiney,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Joslin,  A.  A , Surveyor  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853  ; p.  o.  add.  Nuahvillf', 
Tenn. 

Johnson,  C.  G.,  Carpeuter  and  Contractor,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  N.»_-  h- 
villc  Tenn. 

Kelsea,  Wilburn,  Ster&otyner,  ’).  Massachusetts,  s.  1S54;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville^ 
Tenn. 

Kuhn,  Camper  B , Book-Kee^r,  b.Ge'*many,s  1859;  p.  o.  a<!d.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Kinnaird,  Percy,  Ijawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857  ; p.o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kidd,  W.  A.,  Conductor  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1656  ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

King,  G.  W , Nursery,  i>.  New  York  City,  s.  18C9;  p.  o.  arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
King,  John,  Bricklayer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1334;  p.  0.  add.  N.ishviHe,  Tenn. 

King,  Benjamin  F.,  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  b.  Tennessee,?.  1856;  p.o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

King,  J.  B.,  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  1).  Mississippi,  s.  18C5;  p o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Kelly,  P.  S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1SC3;  p.o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kenned}*,  Lawrence  F.,  Real  Estate,  b.  Ireland,  a.  1864;  p.o.add,  Nashville, 
Term. 

Kinney,  D.  0.,  Pilot,  b.  iennessee,  a.  7859;  p.  o.  add.  Nuaijvilie,  Tenn. 

Kirby.  John  L.,  Journalist  and  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  6.  1837 ; p.o.add.  N«'.»- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Keeble,  S.  W.,  Magistrate,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Nash vil!c,  Tenn. 
Kile,  James,  Driver  “Citizens’  Gift”  Fire  Company,  No  3, b. Tennessee,  «.  1842; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kleiser.  Henry,  Manufacturer  Show  Cases  and  Cabinet  Maker,  b.  Baden,  8.1869; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kennedy,  John  0.,  Clerk,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  18^0;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T un. 
Kirknmi,  John,  Banker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1813;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Keith,  Samuel  J.,  Banker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Kellogg,  J.  A.,  Hotel  Proprietor,  b.  Ohio,  9.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvilie.  Tenn. 
Kline,  W.  1).,  Druggist,  b.  New  York,  s.  i860;  p.o.  add.  Nashville.  Tern. 
Keeton,  T.  J.,  Builder,  b.  Virginia,  8.  1849;  p.  o.  add.  Nashv.lie,  Tenn. 

King,  Will  an»,  Musician,  1 Philadelphia,  s.  1351 ; p.  0.  add.  NeOr  iUe,  T**.»u 
Kce  see,  F.  J'.,  Book-Keeper  N.  I;.  Ice  Company,  b.  TeiiDessee,  3.1852;  p.o  add. 
Naalivillo,  Tenn. 

Kennedy,  I).,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  1866:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kemp,  J.  W.,  Bl  ick-milh,  h.  Alabama,  s.  I860;  p.  0.  add.  Nash*  lie,  Tenn. 
Kennedy,  Willoughby,  Barber,  b.  Louisiana,  8.  1>V»:  p.o.  add.  Nasliville.  Tenn. 
Kinuie,  George  A , Farmer,  b.  Mi>sis>ippi,  a.  1843  ; p.  o.  add.  Gb  ocliff,  IVnii. 
Kelley,  Mrs.  Kate,  Family  Groceries,  b.  lroiand,  s.  1340;  p.  o.  and.  Glem  hff", 
Tenn. 

Kuig,  Thomas  f?.,  Farmer,  1>.  Tenne-sseo,  s.  1873;  p.o.add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn 
Kennedy,  G.  I*.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.1856;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 
Kinney,  G.  \V.  W.f  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Kirkpatrick,  J‘.»hn  C.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  add.  N.v»hvill*. 
Tenn. 

Knock,  Theodore,  Fresco  Painter,  b .Bremen, 3. 1S57  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  r-an. 
Kock«*rr'!l,  M.  IV,  Miller,  b.  PeniHyl vania,  s.  ls.V>;  p.  o.  add.  N kshville,  Tenn. 
Kormedy,  John  L.,  iatwyor,  h.  Tcune-wee,  s.  l>th ; p.o.add  Nashville,  D *11. 
Kirtland,  Mrs.  B.,  b.  Tennessoe,  s.  1347  ; p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lea,  J.  hn  M.,  lawyer;  p.  o.  add.  Niv^hv  die,  Tenn 

Liiwr.uce,  J »hn,  At*  rncy-tt-L.iw,  b.  Ohio, 1SC5;  t>.  o.  add.  N shrill',  tenn. 
Lindeiev,  A.  V.  S.,  Jr.,  Real  Estate  aud  Insurance,  b.  T-  i.neisee,  -•».  IMT  p >. 
add.  Nashville,  Tonn. 

Lilian!,  J hn  IV.  M dual  Books  and  Instruments,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1869;  p o. 
add.  Nashville,  T ..n. 

Lu>k,  A.  H , Atturm- v-ut-l.uw,  b.  T •:iu.vw*e<-,  s.  1844;  p o.  add.  Nnshvid  . * •» 

LiM'i* . Robert  IV,  Dentist,  b.  N-'w  York,  8.  !>6V‘;  p.  0.  add.  N.whviib*.  lean 
\a*a,  Robert  IV,  Lawyer,  1*.  Teiine:-**ee,  s.  If  J9 ; p.  o.  01  I N.i^hilb*,  Ie*D 
Lev.  is,  John.  Arvhiieit,  b.  W 'ales,  .*.  1363;  o.  o add.  Visit vjlh  , Teun 
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Le  K >i,  Charles,  Printer,  1*.  Canada,  a.  1807 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Lawrence,  Jeff,  Stone  Mason,  b.  Tennessee,  « 1345;  p.  o.  add.  Niahvnlo,  Term. 

Locke,  M.  Jr.,  Trader,  !>.  Kentucky,  s.  1800;  p.  o.  add.  NasUvjile,  Tenn. 

Lawrence,  P.  V , Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  18 id ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Lewis,  David,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  I860;  p.  c.  add,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lapsley,  D.  L.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Kentucky,  h.  i S 17  ; p.  0.  adu.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lester , \Y.  D.,  Assistant  Steward  Max  House,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1873;  p.  o.  auJ. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

L&ngsfcrd,  Henry,  Jr.,  S.  E.  Engineer,  b.  Tenncisoe,  s.  1833;  p.  0.  al  l.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Leckey,  E.  A.  J.,  Baggage  Master  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  b.  New 
York,  6.  1865;  p.  <•.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lee,  Mn.  Annie,  b.  IV  dand,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lanier,  George  W.,  Transfer,  b Tcnm‘t»se  *,  .3.  1810;  p.  o.  add.  N cshviile,  Tenn. 

Lovell,  W.  T , lo  n.se  Painter,  b Tennessee,  h.  1811  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Lamb,  Charles  S.,  House  Painter,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  185*4;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tea  a. 

Lilian),  Albert,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18^5;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  L.  M.,  b.  Wisconsin,  5. 1862;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I aider,  B.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1830;  \>.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lilian,  6.  S.,  Clerk  M.  and  C.  Railroad,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Teuu. 

Lipscomb,  James  F.,  Teacher  Edgefield  Male  Academy,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S55; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Laurent,  Eugene  L , Druggist,  b.  Prussia,  e.  1S50;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvi’lo,  Tenn. 

Longhnrst,  C.  J>.,  Carriage  Manufacturer,  b.  New  York,  s.  1843;  p.  o',  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Loagwurth,  William,  Machinist,  b.  England,  s.  1858;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lowry,  A.  E.,  Musician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Latimer,  J.  H..  Conductor  North  Carolina  Railroad,  b.  Tennessee,  <?.  i860;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville.,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb,  David,  Editor,  b.  Tennessee,  #*.  1857 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Uncle,  R.  0.,  Merchant,  t.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Ixinier,  Chi.,  b.  Sept.  22,  1800,  North  Carolina,  s.  1808;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Landes,  Charles,  Porter  at  Capitol,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1858;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lanier,  Jefferson,  Porter  at  Capitol,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lowry,  P.d  or,  I resident  Manual  Labor  Institution,  b.  North  Carolina,  a.  1S2S; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Lewie,  lei*  hard,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Teen. 

Ligktlbct,  J.  II.,  Physician,  b.  Virginia,  c.  1865 ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tear.. 

Lanier,  W.  II.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1.844;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenc. 

Lovell,  Charles  II Prescriptiouist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Lanier,  E.  A.,  Met  chant.  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lesueur,  S.  J , Plasturer  and  Cistern  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lmugstor;,  William,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848 ; p.  0.  add  Hermitage,  Tena. 

Lawrence,  John  M.t  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  182-5. 

Lane,  T.  14,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  add.  Onoyville,  Teun. 

Lane,  J.  K.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S72;  p.  o.  add.  Cney  riile,  Tenn. 

Lyle,  Willi  un  H. 

Lettus,  J.  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1866;  j . o.  add.  Nolensvilie,  Tenn. 

Lester.  James,  Brick  Mason  and  Farmer,  b.  Teuuctssee,  e.  1833 ; p.  o.  add.  Oney* 
villc*,  Tenn. 

Locker.-,  Toney,  Book  Binder,  l».  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  s.  IS08;  p.  o.  add.  Nashv.iie, 
To  nu. 

Lawrence,  Mr?.  William  L.  B.,  Merchant.,  b.  Teane&jee,  s.  1836;  p.  o.  add.  Nash-* 
villa,  Teun. 

Lazenly,  B,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  Ih2:i;  p.  o add.  Nashville,  T in. 

Laze n by,  T.  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  186M;  p.  0.  ad.!.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Linton,  J.  V.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee;  p.  y.  a id.  Nasi: vide,  Tenn. 

Linton,  William  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  y.  1822 ; p.  o add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Linton,  Silas,  Farmer,  b Tennessee,  6.  1871  ; p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  'LVnn. 

Li.iton,  3!rs.  Kate,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1871 ; p.  o.  add.  Bel  lew.  3,  Tenn. 

Linton,  Johnson  V.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Loy ell,  W iiliaus  Harrison,  Farmer,  b.  Tenues  **,  s 1810;  p.  0.  old.  Bellevue, 
Tenn. 

Lovell,  Carrol  M , Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  18,50;  p o.  add.  Bellevue.  Term. 

Love,  R.  E.,  Fanner,  b.  AUUmia,  s.  1.vh»;  p.  » add.  N whvillt-  Tenn. 

Lockarr,  Mrs.  A Witt,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  * l_v6:  p.  o.ud-1  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Litt.rn,  Isaac,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1 ?- 1 •> ; p.  >.  add.  N i nrille,  Tenn. 

Linds!. y,  Frank,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  *.  1*56;  p.  o.  add.  N.tshv  ille,  Tenn. 

Luftin.  L G , Physician,  b.  Teun  e-see,  s.  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Lanier.  \Y.  I Keeper  Davidson  County  Asy  lurii,  b.  Tclpcsuhs,  s.  I8.JI  • n.o.  add, 
Nashville,  Tsun 

Love,  > 0.,  Fa.nnei  ami  Stock  Dealer,)).  Virginia,  a.  1838,  p.  0.  add.  Madi-sou 
Statii-ii,  Term. 

Loor.*'V,  it.  T , Fanner,  b.  Teitnawoe,  s.  lv46;  (».  o.  ndd.  Goodlelts. illc,  Tenn. 

Linds  ley,  Mrs.  N.  Lawrence:  p.  o.  add.  L-b.m  »n,  Tenn. 

Link,  J.  I'.,  Farmer,  L.  Kentucky,  a.  1855;  o.  add.  Nai*h\ ihe, Tenn. 

Lipscomb,  I).,  Jr.,  Farmer,  b.  Tunuetwec,^  >08;  p.o.  add.  NVuite’s  lioml,  Tenn. 


Locke,  Isaac,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  1822;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Leather,  George,  Dealer  in  Furniture,  b.  Switzerland,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Leonhard,  F.  A.,  Inventor  and  Dealer  in  Picture-Frames,  fc.  Bavaria;  p.  o.  add. 
Naahville,  Tenn. 

Longitiette,  Edwin,  Journalist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Morris  »)»,  Ambrose,  Physician,  D.  Tennessee,  s.  1849;  p 0.  add.  Nashville,  Tc-nn . 
McAllister,  Jno.  W.,  Pbj  sician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854  ; u.  0.  add.  Nash will  ?,  Tenn. 
McFerrin,  J.  B.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  b. 

Tennessee,  s.  1831 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Morgan,  Henry  \\\,  Dentist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McClain,  Andrew,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1871 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Malone,  Thomas  II.,  Lawyer,  b.  Alabama,  3.  1857;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Merritt,  Alfred  Gk,  Chancellor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18:»'2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ma.ney,  George,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1840;  p.  0.  mi  l.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mahoney,  Jeremiah,  Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nash vi lie,  Tenn. 
Metz,  H.,  Clothing  Merchant,  b.  Germany.  3.  1847 ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Mann.  G.  W.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1858;  p.  0.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Jennie,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martin,  Jo.  D.,  Clerk,  F.  3Ioultou  Jt  Co.,  I . Kentucky,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mickle,  J.  D.,  Tobacconist,  b.  Virginia,  s.  187G;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McCool,  W.  N.;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Moore,  II.  C.  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1840;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 
Martin,  -James  F.,  Lumber  Merchant,  b. Tennessee, s.  1848;  p.o. add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Martin,  J.  T.,  Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852 ; p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Martin,  William  L.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S58;  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Massey,  Jno.,  Policeman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 
McEull,  D.  M.,  Physician,  b Tennessee,  s.  1872;  p.  o add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Megar,  D.  T.,  Stone  Mason,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1851. ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term, 
j McMurray.  W.  J.,  Physician,  b Tennessee,  s.  1S72  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Morris,  Eli  T.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

McAllister,  M.  E.,  Policem.an,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1845;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Matthews,  W.  P.,  Produce  Dealer,  b.  j’enuessee,  s.  1865;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

ile.nofee,  A.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  i85S;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, Tenn. 
I Mackey,  Albert,  Stone  Mason,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
j Matthews,  J.  II.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18-16;  p.  0.  a/ld.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

! Milwaiti,  John,  Carpenter,  b.  New  York,  3.  1864;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I Myers,  John,  Carpenter,  b.  New  York,  s.  1864  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Ter.u. 
Martin,  William,  Pattern  Maker,  b.  Ireland,  e.  18^6;  p 0.  add  Nrsbvills,  Tenn. 
Maney,  J.  D.  Attorrrey-at-Iaw.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840;  p.  0.  add  Niwb.viile, Term. 
Monahan,  James,  Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1S5S;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
5iorr;s,  11.  B.,  Grocer,  b Tennessee,  3.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
McCarthey,  Wiiiliam  31.,  Merchant,  b.  Georgia,  3.  1867 ; p.o,  aid.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McCall,  Martin,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  9. 1858  ; p o.  aid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
. MeClanglierty,  M.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Virginia,  8.  185^6;  p.  0.  add.  Nuaimi'o, 
Tenn. 

McCarthy,  Tim,  Farmer,  b.  Ireland,  ?.  1S65  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McDougal,  W.  R.,  Merchant,  b Tondessee,  s.  1802,  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McGuire,  Carrol,  Painter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*57  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Moree,  J.  M.,  Carpenter,  b S'jiitli  Carolina,  s.  18'>i;  p.  o.  adiL  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J Mangum,  Wiley  C.,  Carpenter,  b.  Teunessee,  s.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 

I Tenn. 

IMcNicimls,  G.  A.,  Painter,  l).  Kentucky,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ten;i. 
Mohs,  Robert  E..  Agent  Singer  Sewing  Machine,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1843 ; p.o. 
add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

j 3IcKin:iey,  William,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  ad-l.  Nashville,  Term. 
Monroe,  Benjamin,  Paper  Hunger,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1331 : p.  o,  add.  Nashville, 
Ter.  n. 

McCand!as6,  John,  Market  Gardener,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1865 ; p.  o.  add.  Nhiahville, 
Tenn. 

Morgan,  \V.  F.  T , Farmer,  b.  Tennesse  \ s.  183! ; p.  c adii.  Nashville,  Term. 
McKnight,  W.  G.,  Painter,  b.  Scotland,  «.  1845;  p.  1?.  add.  Nashville,  Tent*. 
M.irshall,  G>ll«*rt,  Nurseryman, b.  Ten. :oss«u,  3 1864  : n.  0.  a l l.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Murphy,  A.  W.,  Sewing  Machine  Agent,  b.  Georgia,  s 18*45;  p.o.  odd.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Miller,  Robert  S. 

3I.ihor.ey,  M.  J.,  lawyer. 

May,  \V.  P , Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  Brentwood,  Tenn.,  3.  1341 ; p.  o.  ad«*. 
j Brentwood,  Tenn. 

j Mvxjre,  Robert  I.,  Farmer  and  Stuck  Raiser,  b.  Tennessee,  **.  1841 . p o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Mah  -n,  \V*.  tMudogruphcr  b.  ‘i’enn^see,  .•*.  187'J  • p.  a.  add.  Nashvide,  V-mi. 
j 31 0 A list*  r,  J.  II.,  Builder,  n.  North  ‘’uroliiu,  s.  1S;5G;  p.o.  add.  Vc*a.ill*»,  Tenn. 

1 3liller,  I(.  C..  Carpenter,  l>.  lennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  M*i>*.  Nashville-,  Te*n*. 

1 Mooney.  Thomas  A..  St .*nmty per,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS-jT  ; \\  j a id.  N.ul  d *, 

j Morri<ou.  Robert  A , b Tenneesee,  s.  1»72  ; o.  add.  NiV^hvilJe,  Tenn. 

J Malian,  JiiU'-s,  Iku bar,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852:  p.  o.  add.  NushvilV,  Tenn. 

| Miith'  jr.  W.  J.,  Carpenter  b.  Tennessee,  **.  IMt  . p.  o.  Nashville,  IVi'n. 
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Manly,  W.  M , Carpenter  and  Builder,  *>.  Tenresseo,  s.  1875;  p.  c.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Ten  n= 

Marbury,  Philip  H.,  Jr.,  Clerk  with  George  E.  Cooper  *fc  Co.,  b.  Tennessee,  s. 
1874;  p.  o add.  Nashville,  T^nn. 

Manly,  William  M. ; p.  u.  add.  Na>hvillc,  Term. 

Miller,  M re.  3.  J.,  Boarding  House  Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1838  ; p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  VV.  iL,  Wholesale  Boots  and  Shoes,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moore,  William,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1851;  p.  o.  add.  j 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

McGavock,  John  J.,  Wholesale  Implements  and  Seeds,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1835 ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McAiister,  I.  A.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1828;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McKinney,  John  Til.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1836;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Morrison,  P.,  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  Canada,  s.  18(14;  p.  o add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Marshal,  It.  P.,  Farmer,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  18£3;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvili.*-,  Tenn. 

McGavock,  I).  FI.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1826;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moulton,  Frank,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McCrory,  J.  C.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1332;  p.  o.  add.  Naidivilk*.  Tenn. 

Marr,  Thomas  S.,  Broker,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  N"..->hvinet  Tenn. 

Morrow,  W.,  President  T.  C.  and  It.  It.  Co.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

McCann,  J.  It.,  County  Court  Clerk,  b.  Virginia,  s.1829;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McClure,  James  A.,  Music  and  Pianos,  b.  Virginia,  9.  1350;  p.  o.  odd.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McAlister,  W.  K.,  Jr.,  City  Attorney  of  Nashville,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Money,  T II.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

M addin,  Thomas  L.,  Physician,  s.  1855  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Maddin,  John  VV.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18G6;  p.  <>.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mailing,  R.  H.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Maney,  F.  C.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,  Charles,  Jr.,  Bakery  and  Confectionery,  b.  Scotland,  3.  1859 ; p.  o.  add.  j 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Macoy,  Silas  N.,  Hardware,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  j 

ManloYe,  P.  H.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1338;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  ! 

Murrey.  J.  B..  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1848;  p.  o.  add.  XasliV'ile,  Tenn. 

Manlove.  John  H.f  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1849;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  j 
Tenn. 

McNairy,  A.  D.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee.  9.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mayo,  William  L , Druggist  and  Prcsciiptionist,  b.  Tennessee,  e.le-59;  p.  o.aild.  j 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Morton,  A.  P , Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  9. 1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  i 

Morgan,  F>.  W , Salesman,  b.  Virginia,  s.  184G;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Merrill,  J.,  Tinner,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  i$7G;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Maney,  N.  C.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1879;  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moore,  R.  G.,  Grocer,  1>.  North  Carolina,  s.  I860  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miilcr,  Ed.  H.,  Manufacturer  of  Mattresses  and  Spring-Beds,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  ! 
1842  ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mooney,  T.  J.,  Plumber,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S55;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meuees,  J.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1828  , p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Merry,  L.  G.,  Clergyman,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Morrison,  J.  C.,  Dental  Depot,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1351;  p 0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenu. 

Morton,  John  W.,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852 ; p.  o.  acid.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Moore,  James  Q. 

Morgan,  Irby,  Jr.,  Dry  Goods  and  Notion?,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1858;  p.o.  aud.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Monroe,  W.  T.,  Carpenter,  b.  Virginia,  e.  1838;  p.  e add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mallory,  Patrick  H.,  Boiier  Riveter,  b.  Massachusetts,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nash-  : 
vi lie,  Tenn. 

Moran,  John,  Grocer,  b.  Ireland,  a.  1S54 ; p.  0.  add.  Nashnllc,  Tenu. 

MoftiH,  A.  C.,  Painter,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1843  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

MaoPherson,  John,  Minister  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Y Teunessec,  9.  j 
1873 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tour. 

Moores,  Alexander,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  h.  1365;  p.  o.  add.  Nash-  j 
vil!e,  Tenn. 

-Mulligan,  Burton,  Expressman,  b.  Mississippi,  s.  186-4;  p.  o.  add.  N»* '.hville,  I 
Tenn. 

McFall,  Mesas,  Expressman,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  | 
Tenu. 

McMn.nery,  Ji;hn  II.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  I860:  p o.  add.  Nushvilb , j 
Tenn. 

Morrison,  James,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Ireland,  9.  1350  ; p.  . add  Nashville,  IVnn. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Emily,  b.  Ohio,?.  I p.  *».  1 hi.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Malone,  Mb  b;u*l,  Lawyer,  b.  Alabama,  3.  1867  ; p.  0.  add.  Nx>hvilk*,  Tenn. 

Merrett,  A.  L. 

McClendon,  Dennis,  Farmer  and  Preacher,  b.  Tenner  see,  a.  1827 ; p.  <\  add.  Don* 
elsoti,  Tenu. 

McMurry,  31.  W.,  t lerk,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1360;  p.  o.  add.  Dom  Ison,  Tenn. 

Meadows,  A.  J , Farmer,  l>.  Kentucky,  s.  ItO'-.  p.  ■ >.  uld.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Meadows,  ft.  Ik,  Farmer  und  Engineer,  b.  Kentucky,  1870;  p < idd.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  * 


Meadows,  Brnxton  C.,  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  b.  Kentucky,  s 1370;  p.  0. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

McGavock,  David  If..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1826,  p.  o.  add.  Douelaon,  Tenn. 

Martin,  M.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  I8C0r  p.  o.  aid.  Hermitage,  Term 

Morris,  J.  T.,  Farmer,  l>.  Tennessee,  a.  1638  ; p.  o..add.  Hermitage,  Tenn. 

Melvin,  John  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tonne'-tee,  t.  1S60;  p.  o.  add.  li-eimit.igf  T»  nn. 

Matlock,  William  8 , Blncki-miih.  b.  Tennc-see,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Gien  c.:flf 
Tenn. 

Morgan,  Calvin,  Miller  ai  d Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  ?..  1850;  r>.  o.  add.  Nu-’nviile 
Tenn. 

Minton,  John  i I . , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1839;  p.  0.  add.  Oneyvillo,  Tenn. 

Malone,  Thomas  i..,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  1631 ; p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  <u. 

MeFarliu,  Mrs.  Sere?. a S.,  i>.  Tennessee, 9. 1855  ; p o.  add.  Paragon  Miilj,Teun. 

McKee,  P.  J.,  Merchant,  b.  Ireland;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McLean,  C.  A , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  mid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Miller,  M.  N.,  Eugiueer  Vandeil  ill  University,  b Ohio,  s.  1809  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Murrey,  T.  P.,  Minister,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McIntyre,  Daniel,  Floriculturist,  b.  Scotland,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Moore,  W.  If  , Tinner  and  Coppersmith,  L>.  North  Carolina,  9. 1803;  p.  u,  mid. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moore,  John  II.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  0 add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moore,  Mrs.  Ellen,  b.  England,  s.  1851  . p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

3lcCa.ll,  Martin,  p.'o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McCall,  John  S.,  Cluk,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McPherson,  J*  h»>,  p.  o.  add.-Nashville,  Tenu. 

MeClanuhan,  W . 1*.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1848;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McClanahan.  Miss  Nellie,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  ud  l.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McCroy,  Thomas,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1790 ; p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

May-field,  George,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1838;  p,  o.  add.  Bi;e:itw*x>d,  Tenn. 

Mayfield,  Mis.  31.  E.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1842;  p.  0.  add.  Brent  wood, 
Tenn. 

Morgan,  George,  Farmer:  p.  0.  aJd.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Morgan,  Sirs.  J.  W.,  Farmer,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood, 
Tenn. 

Marlin,  Gecrge  E.,  Farmer,  l>.  Tennessee,  3. 1852  ; p.  o.  add.  Bench viile,  T«nn. 

Marshal!,  James,  Preacher,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  3812;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

McQueen,  Alexander,  Wagon  Maker  and  Farmer,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1859:  p.o.adJ. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

McIntosh,  William,  Farmer,  1».  North  Carolina,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Monier,  F.  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842:  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Moore,  T.  E.,  Deputy  Sheriff,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847 , p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Menees,  Robert,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1849  ; p.  o.  add.  Madison  Station, 
Tenn. 

Menees,  J.,  p.  o.  add.  Mc.dHoa  Station,  Tenn. 

McIntosh,  F.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  9.  1829;  p.  o.  add.  Madison  Station, 
Tenn. 

Mathes,  A.  31.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  ?.  1659  ; p.  o.  add.  GooOlettsvillo,  Tenn. 

Moorman,  C.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  8. 1824;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Marshall,  Jt.  I).,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853. 

Manlove,  C.  II  , Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  ?.  1848. 

Mayo,  J.  M.,  p.  o.  add.  White’s  Creek,  Tenn. 

Miller,  T.  Charles,  Farmer,  b.  lllim-is,  3.  18G4;  p.  o.  add.  White’s  Creek,  Tenn. 

McCord,  V/.  N..  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Teune.-soe,  ?.  1838;  p.  o.  add.  Eatou’s 
Creek,  Tenn. 

Morgan,  IV.  N.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1343.;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton’s  Creek,  Tenu. 

Manlove,  B.  i\  Physician,  b.  Teuuessee,  a.  lfcll;  p.  o.  add.  White’s  Creek, 
Tenn. 

McGavock,  Andrew,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1833;  p.  o.  add.  Naahvjpe,  Torn. 

Merry,  N.  L.,  Clergyman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1826  ; p.  o.  add.  NTuliviUbtTenn. 

McGavock,  Nelson,  Clergyman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824;  p.  o.  add.  N.od.wi 
Tenn. 

Merritt,  T.  I.,  Wall  Paper  aud  Notions,  b.  Tenuessee ; p.  o.  add.  Naslivilie, 
Tenn. 

Mar.ey,  Kit,  Blacksmith,  b.  Georgia,  9.  1835;  p.  o.  add.  Nils  hville,  Tenn. 

Mar* in,  Crawford,  Bout  and  ?hoe  Maker,  b.  Georgia,  9.  1S42  ; p.  o.ad  1.  N :le, 
Tenn. 

McCa.slin,  Henry,  Sheet  Iron  and  Copper,  b.  Pennsylvania;  p.o.  add.  Na.**hvHl*> 
Tenn. 

Miller,  Jt.  J.  G.,  Jonrnaliar,  b.  Indiana,  9.  1873;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T *:m. 

Murphy,  S.  5f.,  Merchant. 

McCuon,  John  J.,  Mercliant  Miller,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  18-14;  p.  o.aud  Ntoh  -'.h', 
Tenn. 

Maddox,  W iliam,  Stone  and  Marble  Mason, b.  Virginia,?.  1865 ; p.o. add.  N *?h- 
ville,  Tenn. 

McKin.viuln,  A.  J.,  Denier  in  Trainer  of  Trot ting-Stock,  *>.  1. eland,  a.  In  j , 
p.  o.  add.  N uhville,  Tenn. 

McCltliand,  Edward,  Fainter,  b.  Irnnesa**^.  9.  I860;  p.o.  add.  N u-*!iv,«lr*,  T-  un. 

5/  F'vcn,  f-vnn.s,  Faruit-r  and  Stock  luiisv^r  b.  Tennessee;  • . o.  u.d  •>, 

Tenn. 

Miller  James,  Stone  Cutter,  b.  England,  ?.  H 52:  p.o.  add.  Nnahviiu  , leu  ’■ 

Mot  r,  A J , Merchant,  i*.  T,,nu.  •*:«.*»*.  s.  ir*  5;  j.  o.  add.  Nashville.  1 no. 

McPb.iil,  J.  II.,  Saddle  and  Ilanu-as  31aker,  1>.  Canada,  s.  1670  ; p.  >■  •*  1 b N »^i»- 
vi Ho,  IV mi. 

McClelland,  John,  Retired,  b.  Pennsylvania,*.  1345;  p.o.  »id  i 7 i>h*.  ill*',  I J • 
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McGowan,  V.  T..  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1805;  p.  o.  odd.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Morris,  K.  J.,  Wholesale  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1519;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

McCarthy,  Ti.  J.,  Merchant,  b.  Georgia,  s.  185$;  p.  o.  add.  NaMnille,  Tenn. 
McFarland,  W.  M.,  Lumber  Dealer  and  Planing-Mill,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1525. 

Nelson,  Anson,  City  Treasurer,  b.  Tennessee, a.  18-10;  p.  o.add.  Nashville,  lenn.  , 
Nowlin,  J.  B.  WM  Physician,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1871;  p.  o.  add.  Na-hville,  Tenn.  > 
Now!  n,  J.  8.^  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1878;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  lenn. 

Nichol,  Alexander  II.,  Retired,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1814  ; p.  o.add.  Nashville,  Tenin.  1 
Nichol,  W.  L.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.1828;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nichol,  Bradford,  Furniture  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1811 ; p.  o.  i.«dd.  Na.  hville. 
Term. 

Nor  veil,  (Jeorgo  W.,  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Nevine,  W.  C.,  Tobacco  Broker,  b. Tennessee,  8.1856;  p. o.add.  Nashville, Tenn.  j 
Nichol,  Samuel  D.,  Retired,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  1 830 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  > 
Northern,  W.  II.,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1:29;  p-  o.add.  Nash-  1 
ville,  Tenn. 

Nickel,  A.,  b.  Germany,  3. 1869  , p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Napier,  Elias  W„  Liveryman , b.  Ohio,  s 1851 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nail,  Thomas,  Paper  Maker,  b.  England,  s.  1872;  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn.  j 
Null,  Mrs.  Sarah,  b.  England,  s.  1872;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville  Tenn. 

Neal,  E.  H . Tinner,  b.  T(  or.essce,  s.  1837  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Nunn,  W.  G.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  h.  1S80;  p.  o.  add.  N a -h  ville,  Tenn. 

Nelson,  I.  F.,  Fanner,  b.  Virginia,  b.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nicholson,  J.  C.,  Hotel  Proprietor,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1838 ; p.  o.add.  Nashville, 

Tenn.  i 

Nelson,  11.  J,  Grocer,  b,  Tennessee.  8. 1579;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nolen,  William  C.,  Carpenter,  h.  Tennessee,  a.  1855;  p. o.add.  Xashv.Ue, Tenn.  j 
Nance,  James,  Hoof  Painter,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1378;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term.  { 
Neal,  Samuel,  Assistant  Janitor  Howard  School,  b.  Tennessee,  9. 1864;  t). o.add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

North,  Edmund,  Stone  Mason,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  185*3;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn.  ! 
North,  Tennessee,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  13*34;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newby,  0.,  Blacksmith  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1353;  p.  o.  [ 
add.  Donebon,  Tenn. 

Nichol,  .Mrs.  Julia  M.,  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Nichol,  Ii.  D.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1857 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nance,  William  L . Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1317  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newson,  J.  J.,  Nurseryman,  b.  England,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Noel,  V.  ML,  Fanner,  b.  Kentucky,  a.  1867;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Norther,  It.  E..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1829  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Nichol,  U.  F.,  I’itrji  -r,  t.  Tennessee,  s.  1839;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvdie,  Tenn. 

Newsom,  Lee,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Newsom,  Mrs.  E.  I u.  Tennessee,  ».  1842;  p.  o.  a id.  Belie vue,  Tenn. 

Newton).  Joseph  M.,  Susv-Mill,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847  ; p.o.  add.  Newsom  Station,  : 
Tenn. 

Newsom,  Samuel  F.,  Farmer  and  Miller,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851 ; p.  o.  add.  New- 
som Station,  Tenn. 

Nicholson,  B . Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S76;  p.  o.  add.  Eaton’s  Creek,  Tenn.  , 

Noel,  II.  T.,  Physician,  b Tennessee,  s.  1859 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Napier,  Elian  NV  .,  Livery  and  Sale  Stable,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1852;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Nance,  Ch-m^nt  W.,  Farmer  and  Civil  Engineer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1811 ; p.o.  | 

, add.  Nasi',  ville,  Tenn. 

Noel,  Edwin  T.,  Miller  and  Farmer,  b.  Louisiana,  s.  .1848;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  i 
Tenn. 

Noel,  !<.  G.,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  • >.  Kentucky,  s.  1868  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Neylan,  D.  N.,  bookseller  arid  Stationer. 

Overall,  A.  0.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1877 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Os  la?  lit,  J.  T.,  Blacksmith,  b.  T .-iiuesse,  h.  IS:. 6;  p.  o.  mid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ottenville,  K.,  Bottler  of  Ales  and  Manufacturer  of  Mineral  Waters,  b.  France, 
s 1.847  ; p.  o,  ;»«I  i.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Owen.  A.  It.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tonn. 
Overstreet,  D.  1L.  Bricklayer,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1347  ; p.  o.  add.  N ish  ville,  Tenn. 
Owen,  G.  \V.,  Clerk,  b.  North  Carolina,  8.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  X&ahville,  Tenn. 

Owen.  John  T.,  Barrel  Manufacturer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1573 ; p.o.  add.  Nash-  1 
ville,  Tenn. 

Owen,  II.  M.,  Black. smith,  b Tennessee,  s.  1331  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashxille,  Tenn. 
Ordwnv,  James,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S73;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
O'Bryan,  George  G..  Wholesale  Dry  Gtx>ds,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851  ; p.  o.  aud. 
Niudiville,  Tenn. 

O'Bryan,  J.  B.,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  t.  Tennessee,  s.  1S53;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Ogden,  A.  3.,  Manufacturer,  L.  Ohio,  s.  1312;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ogden,  W.  XL,  Manufacture- r,  b.  Ohio,  3.  Is40;  p.  o add.  N tshville,  Trim. 
Oniohuni:/'.,  L.  J , Agent  Wheel*  r k Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  b.  Vir-  1 
gini.i,  s 1875  ) t>.  o.  add.  Nashv i 1 ! e , Term. 

Onmn,  Joh.i  .8.,  Nashville  St.’arn  Stove  Works,  b.  Scotland,  s,  1878 ; p.o.  add. 
Nashville,  Term, 

Overton,  John,  Farmer,  b.  Term esaee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Overton,  May,  Farmer  and  dtcck  Raiser,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Oden.S.  1M  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  15 1 3 ; p o.add.  BfonLw*>od,  Tenn. 

Owen,  F.  LI.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia.  s.  1876  ; p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

O’Neil,  II.  VV.,  Farmer,  b.  Tcuiufsee,  s.  1829;  p.  j.  udd.  Nashville,  Form, 

\ 


0’Brine,  M.  1*.,  Engineer,  b.  Missouri.  «.  1853;  p.  o.  raid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Philips,  James,  Coal  ami  Milling,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1835;  p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn.  . * 

Poole,  Ii.,  Photographer,  b.  Ohio,  «.  1359;  p.  o.  add.  Nash-,  ilD.-,  Tenn. 

Pago,  Me , Engineer  Water-Works,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  I860 ; p.  o.  3dd.  Nash- 
ville, T^nn.  "? 

Payne,  Lnlje  Ivy,  b.  Kentucky,  e.  1856;  p.o.  add.  7'\a=»hvilb',  Tenn. 

Pool,  E.  F.  V\  Physician,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1859  ; p.  o.  add  Nashville-,  Tenn. 

I’sck  P.  P.,  Leaf-Tobacco  Dealer,  b.  New  York,  s.  1347;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Poston,  II.  II.,  Leaf-Tobacco  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1877;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Parrish,  31.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1825;  p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  E.  E.,  Grocer,  b.  Tenne-see,  s.  1830;  ]•.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Punch,  W.  H.,  Stone  3la-on,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  183-7 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Plummer,  S.  I'.,  Agent  Transfer  Company,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1831;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pet  way,  George  \V.,  R-tired,  b.  Tenneasc-e,  s.  1325;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Puryear,  \Y.  P.,  IVholesale  Liquor  Dealer,  b. Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.o. add.  Nash- 
ville, Tern. 

Tiiika'  d.  M.  P.,  Clerk,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1305;  p.  u.  add.  X&«hville.  Tenn. 

1 ritcheU,  3f.  P.,  Farmer,  b.  Montgomery  County,  a.  1852;  p.  c.  udd.  Eddyville, 
Ky. 

Parm  t r: . E.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S75;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pag-  , David  S.,  Liveryman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I erry,  W.  H.,  Foundry  and  Machine-Shop.  b.  Ohio,  s.  1856;  p.o. add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Plummer,  J.  T.,  Bricklayer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teno. 

Potts,  J.  C.,  Railroad  Fireman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S69;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pirts,  L.  B.,  Policeman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1838;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Polk.  Marshall  T.,  State  Treasurer,  b.  North  Carolina,  a.  1877  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Perry,  Thomas’ J.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  7867;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Peacock,  R.  A.,  Watchman,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  W,  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Perry,  James,  Brick  Mason,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Page,  John  D.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1SS0;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teen. 

Parker,  John,  Carpenter,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Na  hville,  Tenn. 

Petrie,  James  T.,  Wood  Turner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854 ; p.  o,  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Perkins,  W.  O’N. ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Polstou,  Lorenzo  Du v/, Carj)e:i ter  and  Contractor,  b Alabama,  s.  1S78;  p.o.  add. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Payne,  G.  Ii.,  Iron  Boiler,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1330;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Primrn,  Ben,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tenneissee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  T^p.a. 

Patterson,  James  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1833;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pendleton,  H.  E.,  Whulesale  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856:  p.  o.  aid.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

rbillij)?,  Hooper.  Wholesale  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Price,  J.  L..  Sheriff  Davidson  County,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 13_‘S  ; n.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Payne,  A.  B.,  Stationer,  b.  Indiana,  s.  1562:  p.  o.  a<ld.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Page,  W.  W.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pique,  James  A.,  Wholesale  Boots  and  Shoes,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1330;  o.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pendleton,  E.  B.,  Watebcase  Maker, -l>.  Connecticut,  ^ 1870  ; p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Pierce,  D.  C.,  Express  Service,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1865;  p.o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Pritchett,  Samuel,  Tailor,  b.  New  Jersey,  3.  1838  ; p.  o.  arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  P.  T , Builder,  b.  Virginia,  h.  183.0;  p,  o.add.  N:ush ville,  Tenn. 

Porterneid,  Frank,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1^:43;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Perry,  W.  H , Builder,  b.  Tenatsse  q s.  1S43;  p.  o.  add.  \ ishville.  Tenn. 

Peschan,  F.  W.  E.,  Clergyman,  b.  Germany,  s.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  Na-b ville,  IVta, 

Philip,  John,  Drummer,  b.  Scotland,  s.  i860;  p o.add.  N*sbvil!.*r  Tenn 

Power,  Christopher,  Butcher,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1862;  p.  o.  add  Nasuvillo,  Term. 

Podbury,  W.  l\,  Nurseryman,  l>.  England, 9.  1>.70;  p.  o.add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pride,  Samuel,  Farmer  and  Differ,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1877;  p.  o.  add  N jhville, 
Tenn. 

Pride,  Polly,  b.  Alabama,  ls.  1877  ; p.o.  add.  NoMivill?-,  Tjnn. 

Powers,  B.  L . Clothier,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvili*?.  Tenn. 

Powers.  N,  P.,  Mercbar.c,  b.  Vermont,  s.  1864;  p o.  add.  \ i divide,  Tcon. 

riurnmer,  0 H..  Salesman,  Goodail,  McLes.er  & t’o.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  lts.j«> ; p.o. 
add.  NV* hville.  Tenn. 

Phelan.  P.  D.,  I*.  T?*iuessoe,  8. 1815;  p.  n.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

l'ettan,  R-J*ert,  Car  Inspector  Loui^villo  and  Nashville  Radrotd.  b.  Tennessee, 
s.  1863;  p.  o.  ado.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  LcwU  C.,  Grocer,  b.  lenm  esee,  8.  1843  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tmn. 

Puib-y,  G.  W. 

Prale,  S.  ii.,  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennes-oe,  i 1832  ; p.  o.  ad*L  Ilcfmita.*e, 
Tenn. 

PiUher  J.  S.,  Lawyer;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tonn. 

P.iul,  Isaac  W.,  Fanner,  b.  f nness*-*.*,  s I860,  p.  n.  add.  Onoyville,  Tenn. 

Fresfou.  ti.  \V  , Funner,  b.  Ohio  a.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Oueyvillc,  Toua. 

Perry,  J.  IV.  Ftruisr  and  Brick  Mason,  b,  Tennossee,  s.  p.o.  add.  Oney- 
vijle,  Tenn. 
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Porter,  H.  I , Teacher,  b.  Virginia,  8 1873;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenu. 
Phi'.lipn,  Mif.  M.  J.,b.  Tennessee,  s.  1SIG;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills-,  Tanm 
Phillips,  James  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1840. 

Phillip#,  Andrew  J..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1S30;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood, 
Tenn. 

pod  bury,  W.  I’.,  Nurseryman,  b.  England,  a.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Patterson,  31.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1*58;  p.  o.  add.  N-vshville,  Tenu. 

Page,  Mre.  Su.sjin,  Farmer,  b.  Touuessee,  s.  1843;  d.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pratt,  A..  B.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1534;  p.  o.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 

Pearce,  J.  W.,  Funner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1867;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

IVarre,  Mrs.  Lucy,  b Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Poweii,  Lewis,  Pastor  Method -sV  episcopal  Church  Society,  b.  Mississippi,  a. 

1875;  p.  o.  add.  Greenland  Station,  Tenn, 

Philips,  Joseph. 

Pilk,  J.  8. ; p.  o.  add.  Goodiettsviile,  Tenn. 

Parrish,  Z.  3.,  Farmer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Polic,  ,7.  K.,  Street-Cur  Driver,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  p.dd.  Nasaviiie,  Tenn. 

Baton,  Thomas,  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  18.10;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Team 
Poole,  Ttedul!,  Blacksmith,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1S50  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Puckett,  John  II.,  Detective,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1882 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 
Phillips,  Daniel  W.,  President  Nashville  Normal  and  Theological  Institute,  b. 

Wales,  3.  1 *5 4 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Philips,  L*.  D.t  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Philips,  Maggie,  b.  Tenuessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Put  vis,  George  t.,  Manager  of  NtishvUh  Baimery  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1336.;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenu. 

Priest,  M.  IL,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  h.  1877 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Puckett,  A.  A.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841 ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 

Prigg,  Joseph,  Machine-Shop,  b.  England,  s.  1850;  p.  j.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Pilcher,  Matthew  B.,  Wholes.' tie  Grain  Dealer  and  Commission  Merchant,  b. 

Tezmeesee,  s.  1840:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Teun. 

Pettis.  J.  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1866;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  Clay,  Attorney -at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rice,  J.  L.,  l awyer,  b!  Virginia,  9.  iS-52  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Russell,  Robert,  Dentist,  b.  Maine,  s.  1352;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Raney,  J.  W.,  ?* inter,  b.  Illinois,  s.  1846;  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rnsi,  Edward.  Locomotive  Engineer,  b.  Vermont,  s.  1S63;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Raleigh,  Mrs.  B.  P.:  b.  Onio,  s.  1864;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Russell,  T.  T.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184.6;  p.  •>.  add.  Nku-bvili**,  Tenn. 

Regan,  P.  H.,  Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Work,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1853;  u.  o.  cdd.  Nash- 
ville, Tenu. 

Robert,  A.  J.,  Jew  del*,  L\  Kentucky.  6.  1827  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

■Rpordan  Maurice  b.  Ireland.  8 1871  ; p.o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lawson,  William  3.,  Carriage  Manufactory,  b.  New  York,  s.  1874;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ridley,  James  A.,  Physician  aud  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1375  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Romans,  J.  P*.,  Foundry  and  Machine-Shop,  b.  New  York,  s.  1855 ; p.  o.  add.. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Reddick,  C.  P.,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1833;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Keytudds,  C.  L.,  Portrait  Painter,  b.  Maryland,  s.  1850 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenu. 

Raney,  Andrew  J.,  Paper  Hanger,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S69;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Teun. 

Roberta,  George  D.,  Wood  Carver,  b.  Virginia,  s,  1847;  y>.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rogers,  kt  mry,  Barber,  L*.  South  Carolina,  s.  1865  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rhodes,  Francis  2tl .,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1824;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenu. 
Rivera,  Nelson,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1861 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teem. 

Robertson,  Theodore,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1830;  p.  o add. 

N ishMile.  Teun. 

Reid,  Frank  T.,  Judge  Circuit  Court,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  134.5;  p.  o.  aid.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rutland,  J.  3 , Painter,  l>.  Tennessee,  s.  1860:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tour.. 

Rutland,  W.  P.,  V\  holesulo  Suae  Mendnini,  b.  Tennessee,  9.  1350;  p.  o.  »d<l.  | 

Nashville,  Tenu. 

Randall,  W.  T.,  Coal  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.rd  !.  Nashville, Tenn.  j 
Damage,  Juhu,  Merchant,,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1350;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun.. 
Richards.  E.  D.,  Carpet  Merchant,  b.  North  Carolina,  a.  13-56 ; p.  o.  add.  N;wh- 
ville  Tenn. 

Roscoo,  A.  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1835;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Richards,  Joseph,  Druggist,  l England,  s.  18-17  ; p.  o.  ado.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Randle,  Joi  n l rin>r,  u.  Maryland,  0.  1365;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Kichuian,  K.  D , Barber,  b.  Teumssea,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add  N u,liville1  Teun. 
Rivhardsctt,  J.  Clorgymnu,  6.  North  Carol : mi,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Teun. 

Rhodes,  D.  0.,  Cooper,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1S38 ; j>.  r>.  Nu.«nv:ll»»,  5Vnn. 

Robertaon,  J.  T.,  Carpenter,  h.  TVuu  -ssee,  a.  1846  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Roberts,  U.  il.,  Pliynicicn,  b.  Alubum.',  s.  187 J;  p.o.  ado.  Niuhvilb  , Toon. 

Russell,  it.  J.,  Mechanic,  b.  Ohio,  s I8!i;  p.  o.  add.  Nasbvillo,  Te  in. 

Kil'-y,  John  U , Railroad  Conductor,  b.  England;  o.  add.  Earlr-rt  oj,  Ky. 

Rust,  E.  L Ecgiueer  N.  A Decatur  ILdlroud,  b.  V rujont,  ».  1.3o4;  p.  o.  add. 
Nash  ville,  Tt  nn. 

Bolings,  Richard,  Laborer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1374;  p.  o.  add.  Ncwbvdb*,  Tenn. 


Rogers,  J.  A.,  Physician,  b.  Teunessee,  y.  1878  ; p.  o adih  Na^hvillo,  Te-.ia. 

Ivistin^,  C.  E.,  Physician,  b.  Vermont,  s.  IS 7 i ; p.  o.  add.  N ».sh7i)ln,  Tenn. 

Roberts,  C.  S.,  Mechanic,  b.  Tenn  ‘ssee,  s.  1864  ; p.o.  add.  Nashville,  -un. 

llhea,  William  D.,  Grain  Dealer,  b Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Na^hvRl# 
Tenn. 

I Reynolds,  0.  L.,  Portrait  Painter,  b.  Maryland,  s.  1860;  p.  o.  add,  NaMi vide 
Tenu. 

j Ridley,  James,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  g.  1S1  i ; p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  T-.*nn. 

I Raines,  J.  E.,  Farmer,  u.  Tenuessee,  a.  IS-31 ; p.o.  add.  Oueyviilo,  Toxin. 

j Rice,  David  LL,  Merchant  and  Postmaster,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1 87 6 ; p.  e.  ad  1.  Glen- 
cliff.  Ten  n. 

| Richards,  George,  Farmer,  Twenty-Seven  Years  Superintendent  of  Farm  Ten- 
nessee Insane  Asylum,  b.  England,  a.  1841;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Rives,  3Irs.  C.  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1820 ; p.  o.  add.  Oneyville,  Tenu. 

Roper,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Oneyville*,  Tenn. 

Roper,  A.  J.,  Physician  and  United  Slates  Receiver,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1857;  p.  o. 
add.  Oneyville,  Tenu. 

Rowe,  Elmo  G.,  Farmer  and  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824;  p.  o.  add.  Rose<ia!o, 
Tenn. 

Rucker,  Josiah  F.,  Passenger  Conductor  N.  Sc  C.  R.  Jt..  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1st  ) ; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Roller,  John,  Farmer,  b.  North  Carolina,  8.  1870;  p.  o,  add.  Paragon  Mills, 
Tenn. 

Uniner.,  J.  G .,  Farmer, b.  Tennessee, s.  1335;  p.o. add. Station  A, Nashville.  IVnn. 

Raines,  B.  H.,  Farmer,  .9.  1833 ; p.  o.  add.  Oneyville,  Tenn. 

Reilley,  F.  Farmer  and  Carpenter,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1375;  p.  o.  add.  Lime  Kiln 
P.  0.,  Teun. 

Raines,  W.  3i.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841  ; p.  o.  a<ld.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robinson,  1).  A.,  Trader,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1849 : p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 

Ruins,  Felix  R.,  Farmer. 

Read,  J.  S.f  Blacksmith,  1>.  Tennessee,  s.  1824;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Read,  VV.  B.,  Principal  William  Peun  School,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1862;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Teun. 

Robertson,  Alary  F.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Dun. 

Reams,  Henry  Clay,  Farmer  and  Constable,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1351;  p.  o.  &-id. 
Blent  wood,  Tenn. 

Roscoe,  J.  W.,  Farmer  and  Railroad  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1840;  p.  o.  add. 
Goodlettsville.  Tern. 

Bexnley,  J.  A , Merchant,  b.  Kentucky,  8.  1S04;  p.  o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Rainer.  J.  C.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834;  p.o.  add.  Raker’s  Station,  'lens. 

Robertson,  Vv,  D.,  Farmer,  b.  A irginia,  s.  1819;  p. o.add.  Nasiiville,  Tens. 

PwOiles,  Charles  E.,  Attorm*y-at-Law,  b Tenuessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  mid.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Rayuier,  Andrew,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1822;  p.  o.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Todd, 

Rutherford,  S.  P.,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tenuessee,  3.  1342;  p.  o.  add.  NashviB-:, 
Tenn. 

Steger,  Robert  W.,  Physician,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1871;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Stephens,  James  B.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1876;  p.o.  add.  Nushvi Le, 
Tenn. 

Smiley,  Thomas  T.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  1813;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Southgate,  \V.  W.,  Civil  Engineer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1861;  p.o.  add.  Nasimlie, 
Tenn. 

Stephens,  J.  Fain,  Dentist,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1S66;  p.  o.  ad  1.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

! Stephens,  J.  Runyan,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  9.1867;  p.o.  add.  Nashvil>, 
Tenn, 

I Smith,  Baxter,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teoc. 
Shankl&rtd,  Mrs.  3.  E.,  b.  New  For1;,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  add.  Nash  ville,  Tenu. 

Smith,  IL.  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  135$;  p.  o.  add.  Nasir'iH^,  Tenn. 
Stearu-,  Lben  S.,  Chancellor  University  of  Nashville,  b.  Slussuchusetls,  s.  1£75; 
p.  o.  luid.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Stewart,  W.  A.,  Iroo  Founder  and  Machinist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  Ic47  ; p.  o.  odd. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Schuurer,  G.  P.,  Cabinet  Maker,  b.  Germany,  s.  1852;  p o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Shugart,  D.  C.,  Locomotive  Engineer  N.  and  D.  Division  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1S57;  p.  o.  t*id. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Steele,  W.J.,  Master  Mechanic,  N.  and  D.  Division  Louisville  a.r.d  Nashville 
and  Great  Southern  Railroad,  b.  Ireland,  s.  Ie73 ; p.o.  add.  NaahviJ!**, 
Tenn. 

S’njpsoi',  Henry  A.,  Buil  ier,  b.  England,  s.  1860;  p.  o.  add.  N.uhville,  Tenn. 
Stewurt,  W . 3i.-,  Grocer,  b.  Tenuessee,  i.  1845:  p.  6.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Stockell,  William,  Chief  Nashville  Fire  Department,  b,  Engiaod,  s.  1546;  j.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Sinclair,  J.  G.,  Oculist  aud  Vurist,  b.  Scotland,  ».  1376,  n.  c.  add.  Naohvib*, 
Tonn. 

| SI  .an,  U.  B.,  Lawyer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1830:  p.  o.  add.  NiV'-hvill  ’.  Tenn. 

I Sweeny.  A,  D.,  Carriivge  Maker,  b Virginia,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  N uhv.lle,  Teun. 

; Stewart,  G.  V*’.,  Ma<  ii  ci.st,  b.  T'enn<?»s  ve,  s.  1842;  p.  o.  a Id.  Naahvdle,  Tenn. 

i S'.Impi*,  Go  o',  go  L.,  Tanner  and  Currier,  b.  >lo,  land,  18-45;  p.  o.  ad»L  N i#h- 
• i lifer.  Tenu. 

! Schott,  Cliarh-s.  Jr.,  Instrument  Maker,  b.  Tminoecee.  «.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  >.*.*b* 
ville,  Verm. 

i Scoggir  William  il.,  lnjok-Kee^r,  b.  Tennessee, a.  i860;  p.  »>.  add.  Na*h*il  , 

I Tenn. 
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Sumner,  William,  Hotel  Proprietor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*20;  v.  o.  add,  Nashville, 
Tenn, 

•Smith,  John  b.,  Architect,  b.  Kentucky,  a.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

South,  P.  V. .,  Carpenter  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add.  Nti>hviJle, 
Term. 

Stratton,  Malison,  Merchant  and  Lumber  Dealer,  l.  Virginia,  s.  18*20;  p.  o. 
mid.  Nashville,  Tenri. 

Sweeney,  Thomas  G.,  SadJlor  and  Harness  Maker,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1824;  p.  o 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  A.,  Intelligence  Office,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1838;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Steinhaiter,  V.,  Baker  and  Confectioner,  b.  Germery,  s.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Straughon.  J.  J.,  Shoemaker,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1861  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Conn. 

Bailsman,  U.,  Slaughterer  of  Animals  for  Israelites,  l>.  Hungary,  s.  1875,  p.  o. 
add.  Nashvillo,  Tenn. 

Seay  William  ’V.,  Painter,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  1857 ; o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sparkman,  J.  W.(  i’nnter,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1858;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

•Stewrii,  W.  IT.,  Furniture  Dealer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1865. 

Sax,  J.,  Banker,  b.  Germany,  s.  1862;  p.  o.  aid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Scott,  Pingrec,  Tinner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p o.  add.  Nashvill  , Tenn. 

Stevens,  Joe,  Laborer,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1874;  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stowers,  W.  S.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.5-1;  p.  o.  add.  N;*.  hvilb*,  Tenn. 

Smith,  J.  11..  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Shuck  ley.  William,  Farmer,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1S64;  p.  o.  add  Nashville, 
Tenn, 

Smallwood,  "Richard,  Barber,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sykes,  T.  A.,  Vniied  States  Revenue  Service,  b.  North  Carolina.,  s.  lc>72;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Seabnry,  Jesse  W.,  Water-Works,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S56;  p.  o„  odd.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Stickley,  F.  II.,  St.  John  Sewing-machine,  b.  Indiana,  s.  1.374;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sadler,  J.  it.,  Manufacturer  of  Bank,  Saloon,  and  Fine  House  Furniture,  l>. 
Tennessee,  s.  1809;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

Solan,  Patrick,  Horae  Shoer,  b.  Ireland,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenri 

Scott,  James  W.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Shaver,  C.  P.,  Salesman.  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Xn>hviik*,  Tenn. 

Seawc-1,  J.  Q..  Manufacturer  of  Tobacco,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1878;  p.  o.  arid.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Scavrel,  J cr.  A1,  Manufacturer  of  Tobacco,  b.  T>  nrrvssee,  3.  1378  ; n.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Seavvel,  Johr*  L.,  Manufacturer  of  Tobacco,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sumners,  T.  <).,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  b.  South  Carolina,  s.  1856;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Term. 

Sevier,  T.  F..  b.  Kentucky,  ?.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sneed,  William  H.,  ex-Ts  usteo  of  Davidson  County,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1538;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Seay,  Samuel,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1844;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stockell,  George  \V.,  Wholesale  Seeds  and  Implements,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1852; 
p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stillman,  C.  E.,  Wholesale  Iron  and  Hardware,  b.  New  Jersey,  s.  1337:  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sperry,  J.  14.,  Distiller,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1858 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Swan,  P.,  Dealer  In  Monuments,  b.  England,  9.1365;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tean. 

Shut,  P.  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1805;  p.  o.  arid.  Nashville,  Term. 

Sheetz,  Harry  L.  B.,  Pianist  and  Book-Keeper  (with  McClure),  b.  Maryland, 
s.  1802  ; p.  o.  arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stevenson,  J.,  Baggage  Agent  North  Carolina  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  b.  Ken- 
tucky, s.  Ih7'2;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  15  r.n. 

Stiep,  Is.  H.,  Jeweler,  b.  Germany,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T*»nu. 

Shelton,  V*.  A.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  b.  1371;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  J.  5l  , Commission  Merchant,  b.  Kentucky,  3.  1S47  ; p.  o.  arid.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Sewell,  E.  0.T  Minister  of  the  Gospel  an*.l  Editor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1369;  p.  0. 
arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

.SIosa,  James  W’„  Barber,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1864:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  'Tenn. 

Stout,  Ira  A.,  Coach  Manufacturer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1817  ; p.  o.  arid.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Stevenson,  V.  K.,  Capitalist,  b.  Tennessee, 8. 1812;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Simmons,  Willi&m,  Contractor  and  Builder,  b.  Ireland,  n,  1854,  n.  n.  add.  Nash- 
ville. .Venn. 

Shearon,  S.  B.,  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  m.  1339;  ]>.  0.  odd.  Nashville,  T nn. 

Stotkart,  V/,  T.,  Retired  Merchant,  b.  Teiuiosee,  a.  1814;  p.  o.add.  N.»al: * 
Ten.u. 

Stnhl,  Frederick,  b.  Germany,  9. 1854  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stacey,  J.  E.,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  t*.  England,  ».  1864;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Spurr,  M.  A..  Man ufucrurer,  5.  Kentucky,  s.  1469 , p.  a.  nrld.  N.wriiviiL?,  Tenn. 

Saltewhile,  Mrs.  VS.  T.,  h.  Teuneasoe,  2.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Smith,  A.  V.,  City  Letter  Currier,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1851;  p.  o nri  I.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Swnmioii,  Frederick,  Minister  and  Morcbunt,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1862:  p.  o.  add 
Nashville,  I’eiin. 

Schndl,  Jacob,  Grocer,  b.  France,  s.  1858;  p.  o.  arid.  Ymhvill**,  T*  pn. 

Scott,  Minnie  l.,  l ea*  her,  b.  Tennessee ; |\  v.  add.  Naslml'e,  Teno. 


T 


Singer,  Chr* -listen.  Bone  Factory,  b.  Germany,  9.  1857;  p.  o.  r.dd.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Smith,  Thomas  M.,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s>.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Smith,  Albert,  Restaurant. 

Settle,  I.  W.,  Merchant,  h.  Kentucky,  ?.  1805  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn, 
Smith.  Edward  I\,  Manufacturer,  b.  New  York,  s.  1872;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville; 

Sharp,  D.  L.,  Merchant,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1848  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tonn. 
Stratton,  William  0.,  Salesman,  b.  Tenuesseo,  a.  13-40;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 

Term. 

Smith,  James  B..  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Sharpe,  John  ivy  M.,  President  and  Treasurer  E.  & N.  Manufacturing  Company, 
h.  7-iorth  Carolina,  3.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stanfield,  AVilliam,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1535;  p.  o.  add.  Doneison, 
Tenn. 

Stanfield,  G.  S.,  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1826;  p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Stevcnsto),  David,  Gatekeeper  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1341;  p o.  add. 
Df.iiolson,  Tenn,  . 

Stevenson,  James, Stone  Cutter,  b.  Scotland,  s.  1820;  p.  o.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 
Seal,  Wibiam  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  J.S08;  p o. add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sloan,  W.  H.,  State  Dcp.-ry  Independent  Order  Good  Templars,  b.  Tennessee, 
s.  1852  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Seat,  S.  B.,  BI  ick^mith,  b Tennessee,  k.  1833;  p.  n,  add  Couch rille,  Tenn. 
Sander,  A..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18*13;  p.  o.  add.  Hermitage,  Tenn. 

Steward,  IV.  B.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1836;  p.  o.  add.  Steward’s  Ferry, Tenn. 
Shute,  John' A.,  Retired,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1S<>4. 

S^jhiinler,  Mrs.  M.  A..  Farmer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1849  ; p.  o.  add.  Rose  Dale, 
Tenn. 

Scalf,  James,  Farmer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1S42;  p.  o.  add.  Rose  Dale,  Tenn. 
Sharp.  Thomas,  Coal  Dealer,  !>.  Pennsylvanir.,  s.  1852. 

Shaw.  .!.  S.,  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  Mississippi, 1868. 

Smith,  A.,  Section  Foreman  Na>hvil!e  and  Chattanooga-  Railroad,  b.  England, 
a.  1841 ; p.  o.  add.  Oneyville,  Tenn. 

Spain.  J.  F armer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  18-4-4;  p. c.  add.  Rose  Dale,  Tenn. 
Spotswood,  G.  W.,  Miller,  1».  Tennessee,  s.  1852;  i>.  o.  add.  GlencLff,  Tenn. 
Stephens,  William  M.,  Fanner  and  Justice  of  tire  Peace,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1833  ; 
p.  o.  arid.  Rose  Dale,  Tenn. 

Sb'.wkictT,  John  S.,  Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1826;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tann. 
Stcwan . Ellen  G.,  b.  Georgia;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

‘ii.tilh,  Pleasant  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1841. 

Shu  re,  W.  D.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856. 

Shaver,  C.  P. 

Sanruiers,  J.  E.;  p.  u.  arid.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SNiiford,  James  ?>L ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Spence,  Mrs.  M.  J..  b.  Virginia,  s.  1875;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stanley.  W.  M.,  Bricklayer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  :503;  p.  o.  add.  N:tshvnie,  Tenn. 
Simpson,  Henry  A.;  j*.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenri. 

Sullivan,  L.  I.,  Wagon  Maker  and  Farmer,  b.  Ternassee,  s.  1846;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

S. evens,  John  C.,  Local  Preacher  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and 
Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1849  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tesin. 

Strir.gfeilow,  W.  D.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tuna. 
Suilivan,  W.  C..  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1849;  p.  o.  add.  Nashvi  io.  Tenn. 
Sullivan,  W.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1345;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sweeney,  William  G.,  Collar  Maker,  Farmer,  and  Gatekeeper,  b.  Kentucky,  3. 
1824;  p.  o.  add.  Bellevue,  Tenn. 

Seaborn,  J.  W.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18^50;  p.  o.  add.  Steward’s  Ferry,  Tenn. 
Shivers,  Nathaniel,  Gunsmith  and  Blacksmith,  b.  Tennessee,  t>.  1334;  p.  o.  add. 
Goodiettsville,  Tenn. 

Scruggs,  A.  P.,  Farmer  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  e.  1828;  p.  o,  arid.  Madison 
Station,  Tenn. 

Shivers,  W.  0.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee*  s.  1550;  p.  0.  arid.  Goodiettsville,  Tenn. 
Shivers,  J.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  13_8;  p.  o.  add  G'Vodb'ttsville,  T-»r.n 
Simpkins,  James,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  182>>;  p.  o.  add.  A a bland  City,  Tenn. 
Sin  nkif:s,  W.  TV,  Farmer,  T*  nne'-see.  a.  1849;  p.  «•.  add.  Eal-ii»*s  Creek,  Tenn. 
Simpkine,  J.  M , Fanner  and  Justice  of  the  Peae*%  b.  Tennessee, s.  182*1;  p.  m. 
H<ld.  Eaton's  Creek,  7’»»nn. 

Sadler,  William,  Blacksimth,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1850;  p.  o.  «dd.  Wliite’a  Creek, 
Tenn. 

Shute,  John  WM  Farmer,  b.  Ter>ne«soe.  s 1842;  p.  o.  add  W hite’s  Creek,  Tenn. 
Simpkins,  James  M Farmer  aad  L imbormau,  b.  Tennessee,  9 1834  ; p.  o.  add. 
White's  Bend.  Teun. 

Stretch,  Aaron,  Druggist,  b.  Now  Jersey,  9.  1845;  p.  0.  add.  Nnsbvitle,  Te*>n. 
Sh.i'ib,  W illhim.  Kucking-Chair  Manufacturer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  I8»54 ; p o. 
ariil.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Shaw,  \Y  . R.r  Carpenter,  b.  Virginia ; p.  o.  a«lri.  Naahviile,  Te/<r*. 

Sl»aff»*r,  G.  11.,  Clergyman,  b.  Ohio,  1844;  p.  c.  a»M.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Strong,  J.  hr»,  Hackman,  l».  Tennessee,  3.  1845;  p.  o.  > -dd.  N.ish^iile,  Tenn. 
Siiurp,  A.  II.,  Fanner,  h.  Tenuesste,  6.  1858.  p.  o.  rubL  N «suvi’!e,  Toon. 

b Fenusylvani.*,  h.  LS57  ; p.  0.  add.  N.univillo,  Tenn. 
Carriage  Maker,  b Indiana,  r.  1 Si>-» ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 


Sudekmn,  II  . Buk  •», 
Shf  wtstd  John  W., 
Tenn. 

Taylor,  Lytton,  Attn 
T^nu. 

Tb i us’ on,  <•  P.,  Alto 
Tuck-  r n G , Phv  i 


nsy-at-Utw,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1857 ; p.  v . old.  NurLville, 


n »•)  •nt-Law,  b.  Ohio,  s.  1> 
an.  h.  Ti*iin,,stce,  ».  1-  ^5; 


P «>■ 


i T<imbh«,  P >1  , Attorneysii-laiw,  b.  ->hio,  3. 18's; ; ; . 


>.  o.  add.  N t.'hvilltf,  Yeao. 
add  Nashville,  Tree, 
y.  mid.  Narthvillr,  1*  nn. 
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Thoma,  Will  Uni  A.,  Attorney  Kit-Law,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  1849;  p.o.  add.  Nfuhvilto, 
Term. 

Turner,  Robert  W..  Real  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1851;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 

'loan. 

Trimble,  John,  Lawyer,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  131.3;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teim. 

Totten,  J.  J.(  \\  holosule  Grocer,  b.  Now  York,  9.1861  ; p.o.  add.  N.isii  viile,  Term. 

Taylor,  -L,  Blacksmith,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1864 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Turner,  J.  F Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Nsshville,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  N.  W\,  Contractor,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1832;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Thwert,  John  E.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1319;  p.  o.  add.  N.u-divilie,  Tenn. 

TankMey,  A.  K.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Trend  or,  John,  Hackman,  b.  Georgia,  s.  18G0;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T*  nn. 

Toombs,  C.  D.,  Street-Car  Driver,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term/ 

Tucker,  W.  1'.,  Painter,  b.  Tennessee,  8. 1841 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tanksley,  J).  F.,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1847  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tiunon,  John,  Hack  Driver,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S53  : p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tanksley,  John,  Grocer,  b.  Tenuessee,  s.  1837  ; p.  >.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ta.’kington,  John  L.,  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1S38  ; p.o. 
add.  Duck  River  P.  0.,  Hickman  Co.,  Tenn. 

Turner,  W.  P.  H.,  Merchant,  1;.  Tennessee;  p.o. add.  Lawrenceburg  P.  0.,  Law- 
rencebtsrg  Co.,  Tenn. 

Temple,  Frank,  Lawyer  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee.  8.  1343  ; p.o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Tucker,  Hugh,  Trunk  Maker,  b. Tennessee,  s.  1862;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Treanor.  J.  O.,  Assistant  Secretary  E<<iiitahie  Fire  Insurance  Company,  b.  Ire- 
land, s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Tavel,  A.  B.,  Manufacturing  Stationery,  b.  Switzerland,  b.  1843;  p.o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

Thomas,  J.  W.,  Railroad  Superintendent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18.30 ; p.o. add.  Nash- 
ville, Term. 

Turner,  K.  JM  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tucker,  A.  C.,  County  Officer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1826;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Thompson.  C.  A.  R.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1836;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Ten  n. 

Thompson,  R.  K-,  Manufacturer,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1349;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Turner.  F..  P,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1843 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Terr.. 

Teoison,  A.  31..  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  I860  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tappan,  Burton.  Evangelist,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1832  ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Trimble,  James,  Attorney,  h.  Tennessee;  8.  1845;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tillaat,  D.  F..  Pbisterer,  b.  Tennessee,  1349;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  IVun. 

Trousdale,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Terry,  G.  \V.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IN*  J;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Ter  a. 

Toney.  Thomas  Clergyman,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  I860;  p o.  add_  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  Hugh  C.,  Architect  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  >.  1829;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  T**on. 

Terr*  t,  John  H.,  Lawyer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Todd,  S.  B.,  Clerk  f »r  W.  D.  Lesueur  & Brother,  o.  Tennessee,  8. 1SG2;  p.  o.  add. 
NVJiville,  Tenn. 

Throne,  R.  G , Merchant,  b.  Ireland,  s.  1853  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  A-  0.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1877  ; j».  o.  add.  Doneison,  Tenn. 

Thompson,  J.  N.,  Farmer,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1877 ; p.  c.  add.  Donelson,  Tenn. 

Turner,  K.  A-,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1843;  p.  0.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Term. 

Thompson,  F.  J.,  Merchant,  l*.  Kentucky:  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  .Mills,  Tenn. 

Travis  R.  T.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  Lime  Kiln,  Tenn. 

Turbeviile,  \V.  Farmer,  b.  Te.iinessae,  s.  1851  ;.  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mil!*;, 
Tenn. 

Thompson,  J.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1856:  p.  o.  a<ld.  Naslivrlle,  Tenn. 

Tt*i*i»c  ii,  A.  M.,  Merchant,  b. -Tennessee,  s.  In56  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Turbville,  W.  C.,  Fovenum  Tennessee  Penitentiary,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1344;  p.  0. 
add.  Nash  viile,  Tenri. 

Tucker,  A.  C.,  (.'utility  Officer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1826  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Tiabue,  Mrs.  C,  M.  b.  ivontm  ky.  s.  p.  o.  add.  N tshville,  Tenn. 

Ti-iKtr,  '■V.  H,  XL,  Nursery  man,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  IV. m. 

T 1 oiler,  Wiili.uu,  Farmer  and  Stock  Raiser,  b.  Tennessee,  a.  1827  ; p o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tumble.  P , Farmer,  b.  Germany;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Treppard,  F.  A.,  Farmer  and  Moue  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1823;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville.  TeDU. 

Thompson,  3.,  Blacksmith,  b Tennessee,  s.  1834;  p.  o.  aud.  X.vdi viile,  Tenn. 

Townes,  L.  Collector  Wheeler  A Wilson  Sewiug-Much:  1*?  Company,  l*.  Ten- 
nessee, s.  1S0O;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tivyh  r,  F , Fui  dime  ' itiitu  turer,  b.  M b usetts,  h.  1878;  p.  0 add.  N laii- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Tilley,  John  M.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1868  ; p.  o.  ridd.  Nash  T**r>n. 

Tucker,  A.  K.,  CauvunMing  Agent,  b.  New  York,  e.  1878;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tell  11. 

Thorn,  John,  Paint  *r,  h.  Tennessoe,  s.  1830;  p.  o.  add.  Nn-sli viile,  Tenn. 

Tunksley,  Ti.  S-,  Plasterer,  b.  Tennessee,  1356;  p.  o.  add  Nani.vii  0,  T..*i»n. 

Trnett,  J«.hn,  P;  inter,  b.  Tennessee,  < l-S8»);  p <».  add.  N.i»»iivi!i.\  IV.ir.. 

Tyler,  V.,  Wkeli  sale  GroC'-i , !•  hr.^'und,  s l>  1 ; ; ■ add  N.i.-ii' die,  l *nn. 

ilmlei  wo*'d  »V.  K , Fanner  ami  Coll-Cato  Keeper,  b.  VeuiieuM'e.  *».  l>"  , j 
add.  Got/db  ttucille,  Tenn. 

Ctley,  Piip  B'. tchcr,  b.  Tenitotiseo,  s.  1865;  p.  »>.  add.  Gviodloltsviiio,  T uvn. 

\ 


Vickery,  A.  J , Dyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1359;  p.  o.  add.  N.^hvdlr,  Tenn. 

Vaster,  Simon,  Barber,  b.  Alabama,  3. 1846;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Vaadaveli  !•  B..  Ob*rgyinan,  b.  Temiessee,  3. 18 1J;  p.o  a ! i NasLvili  . , 

Vertrus,  \V.  M.,  IMiysician,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1872:  n.  o.  add.  Naxlivii;.*,  Teiin 
Vaught,  S.  M.,  Toll-Gate  Keeper  and  Shoemiker,  b.  Tenuosseo,  s.  1870-  :>  o 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn.  7 

Vaughan.  J.  I’.,  Funner,  b.  Tennessee.  3.  1865;  p.  o.  add,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Van  Vulkenhurgh,  G.  S.,  Sawmill  aiul  Lumber,  b.  New  York,  s.  1867;  p o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn . 

Vaughn,  Hiram,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1827  ; p o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Vaughan,  J no.  A..  Fenner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Xash.iii;*,  Tenn. 
Vester,  Wm.  P.,  7'Vrmer,  b.  Virginia,  8.  1829;  p.  o.  add.  White's  Creek,  T*  nn. 
Vaughn,  A.,  Grocer  and  Wood  Dottier,  b.  Mississippi,  a.  1S65  p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville,  Term. 

Yenoble,  J.  R.,  Merchant,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1365;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Ten:; . 
Woodcock,  N.  51.,  TJ.  S.  Revenue  Collector. 

Webber,  Jno.  H.,  Dentist,  b.  Teunesste,  s.  1341 ; p.  n.  add.  Nash  viile,  Tenn  . 
Wills,  A.  W.,  Attorney  and  Agent,  b.  Pea nsyl vania,  s*.  1362;  p.  o.  add.  Nuali- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Weakley,  R.  W.,  County  Superintendent  Schools,  b.  Tennessee,  g.  1841;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 

Watts,  James  L.,  Attorney,  fc.  Tennessee,  a.  1370;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wilkin,  D.  F..  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  New  York,  s.  1848,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
1 L-n  rt. 

Whitman,  A.  >?,,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Alabama,  s.  1871 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville  , 
Term.  - 

White,  J.  B.,  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846;  p.  o.  add. Nashville,  Tenn. 
Weaver,  Thomas  S.3  Attorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1350:  p.  o.  add.  Nashvi  lie, 
Tenn. 

Watson,  Samuel,  A ttorney-at-Law,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1870;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Watkins,  Samuel,  President  Gas  Company,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1300:  p.  o. add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.- 

| WTieless,  James,  Cotton  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Eliza  A.,  Florist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1828 : ?.  o.  add.  Nash  villa,  Tenn . 
j Wilson,  5Y.  L.,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  l.s’»3  ; p.  o.  odd.  Nashville,  Tean. 

| AVundwaid,  William,  Inventor  and  Builder,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  .1824,  p.  o.  add. 
Naslivii le,  Tenn. 

W.*odtm,  B ttie,  l>.  Tennessee,  8. 1860;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wood,  W.  II..  Carpenter,  b.  New  York,  s.  1863;  p.  o.  add.  Nushvili®,  Teen. 
Wilson,  James  il.,  I.awy  .r,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1340;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  l«cn. 

W yatt,  Jam  ?,  Supt-nn tendent  Water  Works,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1344;  p,  o.  add. 
Na.-’li viile,  Tenn. 

Wood,  W.  li.,  Grocer,  b.  Illinois,  s.  1381 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 
‘Wellington.  E.  S..  Prcfcs.-'cr  ef  Natural  S-iencts,  Normal  Coi'cgo,  b.  Yonxtont , 
s.  1678;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wrighr,  Jacob  0.,  Carpenter  and  Con  tractor,  t.  New  York,  8. 1341;  p.  o.  \dJ. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wray,  Samuel,  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1859;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Ttnn. 
Wessel,  G.  11.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Confectionery,  b.  Hanover,?.  1844;  p.  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

j Wood,  B.  G..  Foundry,  Boiler,  and  Tipe  Shop,  b Kentucky,  s.  1851;  p o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

j White,  G.  V'\,  Cleigyn.au,  b.  Tennessee,  5.  1363  ; p.  o.  and.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Waters,  ilartiu,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1.865  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wiusted,  J.  M , Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18ij5;  p.  o.  add.  ILushviile,  Tenn. 
Wells,  George  H.,  Superintendent  Cm3  Works,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837;  p.  o.  odd. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

! Watsor?.,  K.  K.,  Li v<  -.yman,  h.  Ion:  essoe,  3.  1844;  u.  o.  avl  l Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wes!  y,  G Ch:  . Stoner  Cutter,  k.  Gor  tany,  8. 1870 , p.  < i.  NTishvillc,  Teoa. 

! Walpole,  L'avid,  Tinner,  b.  Tennewe,  s.  1369;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
j Wene,  S.  M.,  b.  O’-.i*',  s.  1868  ; p.  **.  add.  N ash  viile,  Tenn. 

I W niton,  W.  J>.,  Fanner,  b.  Teunes:.*-? , s.  ISoU:  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I W Vloimscii,  V.  J . Archi'.'At,  \ . Ihdland,  s.  186-4;  p.  0.  a : I.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

| Woodwrd,  G.  H.,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  b.  Virginia,  s.  18 42  ; p.  u.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

j Wright,  Hollis,  Railroad  Fir^tna-r.,  h.  Ohio,  a 18G>  ( p.  o.  add  Nashville.  T nn. 
i Waller,  B.  I . Liveryman,  t.  Virginia,  s.  184*);  p.  c.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

White,  lii;  1 1 1 t r R.  1860;  1 ' • ■ 

■ Vv  ioir  v Chit:.  Mercantile  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  187c;  p.  0.  add.  Noe-uv  11c, 

! 

Winburn.  Isaac,  ChiivporiDt,  b.  K n tacky,  s.  1.328;  j».  o.  add  Nnal. viile,  T *nn. 
Wallace,  James  D.,  Ftiysicinn,  h.  Ohio  s.  1878;  p.  0.  add.  N:c»h  • die.  Tana, 
i Wilson,  S.  F.,  Lawyer,  Member  Suite  Sun  »te,  L*.  Tenu-ssce,  s.  I >45;  p.  0.  all. 
Gallatin,  Te:itl. 

! Whiteman,  Frank  S.,  Bookbinder,  b.  Tonmoseo,  s . 1858;  0.  uJd.  Nasii^iile, 

Tenn. 

Wright,  NY . Briggs,  Book  hinder,  b.  Teuneviee,  s.  1S5T- : P >'  adi  N shvillc, 
Tenn. 

, W’oihusd,  It.  K..  Cal’iiut  M iker,  s.  1953  ; p.  o.  ad  l.  N u-hvilte,  Tenn. 

1 Withers,  J allies  H.,  Monhaut,  b.  Virginia,  a 1847 ; p.  0.  add.  Neil;  viile,  Tonn. 
W . is,  J - p Carp  lit*  !,  b.  Tennwee  a 1SW;  p.  o uhl.  Nasl*vi»l»,  Pviin. 

, an  t Vi  kIuc  • De  ih  r,  b 1 • mess  a 8.  18  ' 

viile,  Tci»n. 

i Wiiiiamj,  Al  t*  Clerk  Criuiiuul  Court, h.  Tennessee, i.  131.',  p 0.  add.  N*Mi- 
I viile,  iciiu. 
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Wuniwk,  W.  W. 

Wwiinnl,  John,  WliolP3.Ua  Liquor  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee, s.  1877  ; 1>-  o.  add.  XasU- 

villt*,  Term. 

AViiolw uio,  William  T>.,  Wholesale  Confectioner,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1873;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Term. 

Weakley,  T.  T.,  Heal  Estate,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1330;  y*.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Webb,  Samuel  0.,  Book-Keeper,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1351;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Ten  n, 

Williamson,  James,  Constable,  b.  Virginia,  3.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wheeloek,  C.  lb,  Merchant,  l>.  New  York,  s.  I860;  p.  o.  odd.  Nashville,  Term. 

Ward,  J.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Michigan,  s.  1ST9;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vvl'orley,  John,  Tobacco  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S43:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Winders,  John  T.,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1317;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Weakley,  J.  I..,  Manufacturer  and  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1837;  p.  o.  add. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Winstead,  W.  0.,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1800;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Warren,  J.  M.,  Mop  h mt,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Louis,  Merchant,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1864;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Williams,  , N.  0.,  Sewing-Machine  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1SG(3;  p.  o add.  Nash- 
ville, Tc'iin. 

Wharton,  J,  C.t  Druggist,  1,  Mississippi,  s.  1840;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"YVinham  Travis,  Practical  Printer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  18-19;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Wallace,  W.  J.,  Lumber  Dealer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  184G;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Washington,  G.  A.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

V ilDams.  J.  M.,  Wholesale  Merchant,  1>.  Tennessee,-*..  1354 ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Waggoner,  T.  J.,  Hotel,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wheless.  Joseph,  Beal  Estate  and  Collecting  Agent,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  13 CO  ; p,  o. 
add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wadkins,  Daniel,  Editor  and  Publisher,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1834:  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenu. 

Wright,  Pitkin  C.,  Division  Superintendent  Insurance  Company,  b.  Connecti- 
cut. s.  1876  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ward,  W.  E.,  Ward's  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  b.  Alabama;  3.1  S47  ; p.  o.'add. 
Nashville,  Tenn 

Wheeler,  A.  J.,  Merchant,  b.  Ohio.  s.  1869  ; p.  o.  add.  Nhishville,  Tenn. 

Wheeler,  J.  P.,  Merchant,  b.  Ohio;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

White,  «T  B.,  Groceries  and  Drugs,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Wendell,  Alfred,  Governor’s  Porter,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1827;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Term. 

Wells,  Bode  rick.  Saloon,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1838:  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Wnodmance,  W.  W.,  Concrete  Manufacturer,  b.  Ohio,  s.  I860;  v.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Walker,  S.  R.,  Letter  Carrier,  t.  Kentucky,  s.  1805;  d.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Warner,  3.  II.,  Butcher}  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S77  ; p.  o,  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Warren,  A.  M.,  Mechanic,  L>.  Tennessee,  3.  1S7S ; p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Work,  John  W.,  Porter,  b.  Kentucky,  3. 1S43;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wafers,  Richard.  Janitor  Howard  School,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1856;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tern:. 

Williams,  B.  II.,  Laborer,  l>.  Tennessee,,  s.  1850;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville.  T-nn. 

Wall  work,  W.  Painter,  b.  England,  s.  1851;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wickroll.  B.  W.,  Painter,  b.  Alabama,  a.  1843;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Winter,  C.  A.,  Merchant,  b.  Georgia,  8. 1854;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Walden,  Charles  G.,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Williams.  J.  IT.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  ».  1865;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Williams,  E.,  Carpenter,  b.  Tennessee,  «.  1828;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Term. 

Watson,  It.  H.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  lS-v-4 ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Williamson,  George  It.,  Physician,  b.  North  Carolina,  s.  1839 : p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Waters,  James,  Baptist  Minister,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1826;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Winter.  Alexander  V.,  Grocer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1879;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Weakley,  CMns,  Physician  and  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3. 1848  ; p.  0.  add.  Don- 
elaon,  Tenn. 

Williamson,  0.  C . Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1850;  p.  o.  add.  Dont-lson,  Tenn. 

Whitworth,  E.  I).,  Farmer,  b.  Alabama,  a.  1S2Q  ; p.  >.  add.  Don.ele  >n,  Tenn. 

Whitworth,  W,  E..  Physician,  b.  Tennessee,  j.  185-  . p,  0.  Jtdd.  Domdson,  Tenn. 

Whitworth.,  Isaac,  Farmer,  h.  Tennessee,  s.  18  11;  p.  *■>.  add.  Lavergne,  T*  nn. 

Whitworth,  Milton  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1869;  p.  0.  add.  Lavergne, 
Ten  n. 

Wi.de,  Will  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1863. 

Weaver,  Wash,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  8.  1343;  p.  0.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Ten  n. 

Wrigbfc,  John  3.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1837 ; p.  0.  add.  Hermitage,  Turn. 

Weaver,  T horrms,  Lawyer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  0.  uJd.  N.whville,  Tenn. 
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Williamson,  Captain  J.  Logan,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee.  3.  7.374;  p.  o.  add.  Glori- 
cliff,  Tenn. 

Whitman,  A Lawyer;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wheeler,  Brother,  Books  and  Stationery  : p.  o.  add..  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Whit.temorc,  A.  C.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee, s.  7S23;  p.  o.  add.  Paragon  Mills.  Tenn. 
Watson,  W.  F.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1839  0.  ada.  Paragon  Mills,  Tenn. 

V.'liiUemore,  C.  M.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  135*5;  p.  o.  add.  Oueyville,  Tonn. 
Williams,  Chattie,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  185*7  ; p.  o.-add.  Paragon  Miiis,  Tenn. 
Williams,  Turner,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1796;  p.  0.  add.  Brentwood,  Tenn. 
White,  J.  B.,  Druggist,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1*79;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Williams,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1354;  p.  0.  add.  Nashvilie,  Tenn. 
Washington,  T.  L.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S40;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville.  Term. 
Woodall,  F.  M..  Fanner,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1853;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Williams,  Willoughby,  Farmer,  l>.  North  Carolina,  s.  LSI 3 ; p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Williams,  John  If.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1325  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Watkins,  W.  E.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1842;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wade,  Willis  W.,  Fanner,  L-.  Tennessee,  3. 1355;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Woodward,  B.  F.,  Superintendent  Mount  Olivet  Cemetery,  b.  Tennessee,  5. 

1826:  p.  o.  add  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Woodward,  li.  L. ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn, 

Wright,  J.  T.,  Teacher,  b.  Tennessee,  5.  1813;  p.  0.  add.  Steward’s  Ferry,  Tenn. 
Williams,  William,  Physician  and  Farmer, b. Tennessee,  s.  1819;  p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Woodruff,  W.  II.,  General  Store  and  Postmaster,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846;  p.  o. 
add.  Madison  Station,  Tenn. 

Walker,  M.  C.,  Fruit-Grower,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1855 ; p.  0.  add.  Madison  Station, 
Tenn. 

Walton,  W.  B.,  p.  0.  add.  Madison  Station,  Tenn. 

Williamson,  Thomas  N.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1316;  p.  o.  add.  Goodlettsville, 

Term, 

Woodruff,  T.  C„  Agent  and  Operator,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  IS45  ; p.  0.  add.  Baker's 
Station,  Tenn. 

Webster,  John,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1363;  p.  0.  add.  Edgefield  Junction, 
Tenn. 

Waicrfieli.  James  E , Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S50;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Wilkinson,  II.  H.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S19;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1663;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Webber,  -J.  W..  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1824  ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Winters.' Wm.,  Farmer,  1*.  South  Carolina,  s.  1861 ; p.  c.  add.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
Warmack,  W.  W. ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Waggoner,  B.  F.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  182S;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Watson,  W.  S.,  Fanner  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1341 : p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Ter  n. 
Watkins,  S.  J.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1822;  p.  0.  add.  White's  Bend,  Tenn. 
Wren ne,  Thomas  W.,  Lawyer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1859;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Whitfield,  Oscar,  Physician,  b.  Tennessee  ; p.  0.  aui.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Whitt-,  Elijah,  Shoemaker,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1S4U;  v>.  o.  add.  Nashville,  T*'un. 
Woods;  A.,  Engineer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1851;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ward,  Henry,  Barber,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1866;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Ter.n. 
Warner,  William,  Butcher,  b Tennessee,  3.  1*42;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 
Warner,  Charles  C.,  Butcher,  b.  Kentucky,  s.  1825;  p.  •).  add  Na-diviibg  Tenn. 
Vfhitworth,  G.  K.,  County  Trustee,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1550;  p.  o.  idd.  Xaskvil'v 
Tenn. 

Wright,  J.  C.,  Farmer  and  Wagon  Maker,  b.  Tennessee,  s 1S32  ; p.  o.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Williams,  D.  C.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee;  p.  0.  add.  Noleusviile.  Tenn. 

Wood,  ..allies  J.,  Bookbinder,  b.  New  York,  8.  1S6S;  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenr.. 
Yarbrough,  J.  H.,  Real  Estate  ami  Collection  Agent,  h.  Tennessee,  3. 1844: 
p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Young,  James  H.,  Sr.,  Blacksmith,  b.  Pennsylvania,  s.  1S21 ; p.  0.  add.  Nash- 
ville, Teun. 

Young.  John  S.,  b.  Indiana,  s.  187! ; p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Yarbrough,  Alvin,  Roisterer,  b.  Tennessee,  3.  1827;  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Young,  Robert.  A.,  Minister  of  Gospel,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1846;  p.  0.  a ll.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Youree,  A.  It.,  Wood  Dealer,  b.  Missouri,  s.  1880;  p.  0.  add.  X;v*hviile,  Tea  u. 
Yource,  Queen,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  1.88b;  n.  0.  add.  Nashville,  Teun. 

Young,  John  II.,  Sr.,  p.  0.  add.  Nashville,  T*  nn. 

Young,  Joan  S.,  p.  o.  add.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Young,  Daniel,  Merchant,  s.  Is  19;  p. 0.  add.  Eaton's  Creek.  Tenn. 

Young,  E D.,  Farmer,  b.  Tennessee,  s.  iS-K);  p.  0.  add.  White's  Bend,  Tenn. 
Young,  Adam,  Painter  ,ud  Farmer.  Tenne.-see,  s.  1338;  p.  0.  ad  l.  N vshville, 
Tenn. 

ZolliCofTer,  E.  A , Lawyer  b.  Texas,  s.  1S59;  p.  o.  add.  Bellbuckle,  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn. 

Zanovc.  Joseph,  Confectioner,  1*.  Tennessee,  s.  IS41 ; p.  0.  add.  N.uthvj',1  *,  T**nn. 
Zachary,  J.  J.,  Carpenter,  b.  N rgini  s I S' u • ; p.  o add.  N ishviilc.  l'-oin. 

Zu  :ciiie!b>,  8 , Farmer,  b.  Virginia,  s.  1864;  p.  o.  adil.  Don  !s»*n,  Teun 
Zuccarelb),  K.  K , Market  Ganlener  and  Farm  - . !>  T- » .i-sse-.  l>  3 p.  0. 
add.  Doneloou,  Tenn. 
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Page  78,  second  column,  1st  line,  for  " Tensa  Lake’’  read  Tensas 
Lake. 

Page  79,  second  column,  lltk  line  from  top,  for  “Hull's  brigade” 
read  Hall's  brigade. 

Page  S2,  second  column,  9th  line  from  top,  for  “ Fort  Barrancos” 
read  Fort  Barrancas. 

Pago  S6,  first  column,  12th  line  from  top,  for  “ Col.  Gadsen”  read 
Col.  Gadden. 

Page  S7,  first  column,  10th  line  from  bottom,  for  “ short”  read 
sharp. 

On  page  93,  first  column,  17th  line  from  bottom,  for  “John  C. 
Grant”  read  John  C.  Gaut. 

Page  170,  first  column,  13th  line  from  bottom,  after  the  name  of 
Gen.  TV,  G.  Harding,  read  “and  Washington  Barrow  were  on  the 
military  and  financial  board.” 


Page  170,  second  column.  12th  line  from  beginning  of  chapter,  for 
“Cnpt.  J.  M.  Fulcher”  read  (’apt.  J.  S.  Fulcher. 

Page  1 74.  first  column,  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  “ Barron  Guards” 
read  Barrow  Guards. 

Also  on  page  174,  second  column,  13th  line  from  bottom,  for  “W. 
L.  Harris”  read  7V.  L.  Horn. 

On  page  17fi,  3eeond  column,  14th  line  fiom  top,  for  ‘‘  Lieut.  Fa!- 
connel”  read  Lieut.  Faiconuet. 

On  pare  212,  first  column,  16th  line  from  bottom,  for  “Stock well” 
read  Stocked. 

On  page  887,  first  column,  loth  line  from  top,  for  “ Her  grand- 
mother” read  IPs  grandmother. 

Note. — Tn  the  name  of  Oliver  B.  Hays,  the  compiler  has  followed 
the  old  spelling — Hays.  His  name  is  spelled  in  the  data  furnished 
for  his  biography  Hayes, — which  is  probably  a mere  modern  spelling. 
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